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POLITICAL TENDENCIES IN CHINESE CULTURE 
B\ Beno\ Kljiar Svrkar, ai v 


I Revoixtions n Chinese History 

T HE Chinese ire ever proud of the 
Tangs. (AD 618 905) and the 
Slings (1368 1628) among their 
indigenous dynasties It was under the 
Tang emperors that the Chinese empire 
comprised for the first time all the outlying 
regions called Greater China (Korea 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan and 
Tibet) And the Ming dynasty is specially 
dear to the Chinese heart because its 
founder, a poor Buddhist monk, succeeded 
in overthrowing the ' foreign” Mongols 
But, what is the political character of 
the Tang regime’ Twent) one emperors 
belonged to this dj nasty Of these 
sixteen were nominal rulers Tor two 
thirds of the period of about three hundred 
years the country w as disturbed by civil 
wars or revolts within and invasions from 
abroad Rivalry between minister and, 
min ister or general and general^ and 
interprovmcial struggles constitute the 
history of these tw o hundred rears The 
emperors, those “sons of Heaven , had to 
live under the^protection of king makers 
powerful potentates, or successful 
generals Not more than one, Tai Tsung 
(027 50), had the Napoleonic might to hold - 
together a consolidated empire 

The history of the Mings repeats the 
same tale Tai Tsu (13GS-99) the founder, 
proved to be a strong military man He 
w as real emperor of a United China, bat of 
his sixteen successors none but \ungio 
(1-103 25) was pow erful or lucky enough 
to maintain Tai Tsu’s imperialistic 
tradition Tung lohim«elf became emperor 


b) leading a successful rev olt against his 
own nephew On the whole, the period 
was punctuated with Tartar invasions 
from the north and raids of Japanese 
pirates from the east It ended wnth 
violent intrigues and seditious movements 
which ultimate!) led to Manchu conquest 

The revolutionar) unrest that marked 
the Mmg dvnast) 's administration maj be 
gathered from the biography of the great 
heretic’ philosopher Wang Tangnung 
(1472 1529) He had not been a favonte 
with the court because of his heresy But 
in the posthumous defence of his character 
by the Imperial Director of Education we 
read of his fourfold ment It is interest 
ing that all the items refer to disorder 
in the empire 

First Prince Vng was disordcrlv Within 
the Court the W ei Pm clique favorites 
and their associates were perfidious Out 
side such guards as Pi Chen Liu and Lan w ere 
treacherous and the Court officials throughout 
the country nearlv all looked on Had it not 
been that bhoujen (Wang \angrauig) was 
loyal took upon himself the responsibi 

lit} of punishing the rebel it would be hard to 
tell whether the countrj w ould be now at peace 
or in danger ' 

Wang’s second ment was described thus 

The camps of Tamao Cha liao Liton and 
Tungkang represented the combined force of four 
provinces Soldiers had collected there fora 
number of years When Shonjen reached the 
place as guard he subjugated them all 

The third ment w as the quelling of a 
rebellion 

\t Tienehou and S«nen confu«ionhadre gned - 
lor jears so that nuict coutl not be restored, 
nor could th6 people oe pacified In 
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Shou jen ms sent there and caused Prince La s 
followers to bon their held a m submission 

The fourth merit w ns ns follows 
Grigmalh the eight military posts were 
the disgrace of the interior of the two Kwangs 
(provinces of Kednngtung nnd kv, ang si) The 
Government soldiers co-operated w ith the rebels 
nnd there was no way of getting at them 
By n surprise attack he exterminated 
them as quid ly and as eis ly as though they 
hid been wood It accrues to the merit of 
Shou jen that he averted grent cilnmity and 
w is reidy to work unto death (Henke The 
Philosophy of 11 mg long miag) 

The contemporary stntement of the 
qualifications of n Ming celebrity thus 
opens up the normnl disquiet to which 
Chinn wns a victim even under her mdigcn 
ous rulers Similarly under the Han dy 
nasty (B C 202— A D 190) also rendered 
illustrious through the powerful Uutr 
(B C 140—87) Clunn never mnin tamed 
her integrity for more thnn two successive 
generations And the still enrher Chou 
period ( B C 1122—235 ) during 
which flourished Lnotsze (c B C 604) 
and Confucius { B C 551-479) w as the 
period of fcudnlistic disintegration of 
innumerable regicides of baromnl w nrs 
and raids of Huns Scj thians or Tartars 
and of the aboriginal lull tnbes It was 
the epoch of fifty <5ixtj seventy five and 
even one hundred nnd twenty five lesser 
Chinas maintaining theif sovereignty 
alongside of one another 

The unrest and turmoil of the sixth 
seventh, and eighth centuries B C , found 
adequate expression in the verses of the 
period. Some of these vv ere collected by 
Confucius in hts * Shc-kirtif (The Book of 
Poetrv ) 

In Part I Book \ Ode VIII the soldiers 
are describing the sufferings of the parents 
ns the) are called to the front and are 
eager to return to peaceful agriculture 

S d suli go the 'cithers of the wild geese 
As thev settle on the bushy oiks 
T1 c king s affairs must not be slackly dis- 
charged 

And so we cinnot plint our sacrificial millet 
and millet 

V. hat w It our parents hive to rely on ’ 

O thou distant and mure Heaven f 
W hen shall vv c be in our place again ? 


Wien shall (our service) have an end 5 ' 
(Legge s translation) 

In Part II Booh VIII Ode X, the soldiers 
are complaining that the kingdom is seared 
and scorched like the vegetable world, 
burnt ) ellovv and then nearlv black 
Every plant is yellow , 

Ev eiy day vv e march 
Ever) man is moving about, 

Doing serv ice in some quarter of the kingdom 
Every plant is purple r*y. 

Every man is torn from his wife 
Alas for us employed on these expeditions 
How are we alone dealt with as if vvewere 
not men ? 

We are not rhinoceroses w e are not tigers 
To be kept in these desolate wilds 
Alas for us employed on these expeditions 
Morning and night vv e have no leisure * 

This is the story of China under the 
Chinese China came under nn alleged 
foreign rulednrmg tw o periods of her history, 
( 1 ) the Mongol (3 2G0 1308) and (2) the 
Mnnchu (1044 1912) Both these periods 
were as usual marl ed bj intrigues cons 
piracies civil Avars and revolutions Some 
of these w ere led by secret societies, a few 
bv individual generals nnd governors, and 
others b) Mohammedans 

II The Logic op the Tisii 
Disruption is then the norm in the history 
of Chinese politics As with the Holy 
Komnn Empire in Europe and the Moghul 
Empire in India in Chinn also the dl 
facto independence of the Provinces 
and the formal vassals was never 
regarded as inconsistent with the dc 
jure impenum of the sarra 

bhaumn or * world sovereign Besides, 
anarchic periods of complete disintegration 
extending sometimes over centuries, during 
which no one dynasty enjovedeven nomi 
nal hegemony over the rest intervened 
between the fall of one and the nsc of an 
other mighty Power 

Chinn like India is, jn Re’ll pohtik, a 
geographical expression It is n ‘plural 
istic umv erse,’ in spite of the ‘ fundamental 
untty of cultural ‘ ideals pen admg the 
entire area China is one country only in 
the sense in which Europe i£ one But 
neither in ancient and mediaeval ages nor 
in modern times has it been possible to 
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postulate the “unity of Europe” for purpos- 
es 'of international politics The "unity 
of China" and the "110113 of India” are 
equally unreal terms in the diplomatic 
historj of Asia There have been many 
Chinas and many Indias at the same time 
during almost e\er3 century 

Disruptive tendencies arc not, however, 
specifically oriental characteristics The 
"confusions and revolutions of govern 
Ma?nts” described b3 Anthon3 Aschara of 
'the English Civil War period have not been 
less marked features of the Occident than 
of the Orient 

The Imperial dynasties of Chinn, whether 
indigenous or foreign, have not indeed . 
been long lived But where on earth have 
the ruling houses had greater longevity 
than in China * The boundaries of the 
Chinese empire ns well as the territorial 
limits of the lesser Chinns have changed 
every now and then But hav e not the ex- 
tent and area of kingdoms, city stntes, 
duchies, and marhgrafates of Europe exhi 
bited the same kaleidoscopic character ? 
There have been anarchies conspiracies, 
intrigues, and regicides in China , but 
where has mankind known continuous 
peace for any length of time 7 

The following picture of the Roman em 
pire is furnished bv an anti monarchist in 
Engelbert’s De Orta ct Tine Romani Itn 
pern (c 1325) 

‘The Roman empire was and is always 
troubled by w ars and rebellions , hardh ever 
were the gates of tile temple of Janus shut the 
greater number of Roman emperors have died 
violent deaths and the Roman empire has been 
the cause rather of disorder than of peace ' 
(\\ oolf Bartolas ) 

This is an accurate picture of every 
period of European history It is true as 
much of Machiavellian Italy as of Germany 
during the Thirty 1 ears’ W ar It suggests 
the Napoleonic era as exactly as the great 
armageddon initiated by Kaiser William II 

China is thus not the only country or 
continent where revolutions and changes 
of rulers have been plentiful as blackberries 
The phenomenon of stable equilibrium has 
never been’fexpenenced by man either m the 
East or m the West The political centre 
of gravity has been alw ays on the move 


from organism to organism, from class to 
class, leading to the subversion of the old 
and the ringing in of the new 

Revolutions constitute the assertion of 
new stronger forces, and all history is the 
documeut of tlie'e assertions The record 
of human achievements in the political 
sphefe is the illustration of but one logic 
Tips is what m Hindu political philo 
sopliv is called mat*} a ny aj a or the "logic 
of the fish ” Larger fishes s\\ allow up the 
smaller, the stronger overpower the 
weaker This "struggle for existence ' is the 
law of the ‘‘state of nature” as described by 
Spinoza and Hobbes, or Natvrprozess as 
Gumplowicz calls it in Dcr Rassenkampf 

The operation of the logic of the fish is 
"the golden rule,” ‘the simple plan,” ob 
servable in all organic relations China has 
been no exception to the universal sway 
of the cosmic doctrine of might and the 
survival of the fittest 

III Achiev ements v\d Failures 
or the MA\cm,s 

In \oung China’s terminology the anti 
Mancliu revolution of September 1911, has 
been characterised as anti foreign But, 
were the Chinese realh a subject lace under 
the Manchus 7 To be more general, we 
may even ask the question “Were the 
Mongols and Manebus foreigners in 
China 

If the Mongols and the Manchus are to 
be treated as aliens and foreign usurpers, 
every other Imperial dynastv would 
have to be called almost equally foreign 
Ethnologically speaking, nearlv every 
“national” dynasty of China had more 
or less an intermixture of non Chinese 
blood The old civilization of the Chinese 
was built up by people who had come from 
outside, viz , from the north west, and 
were thus aliens m China The influx of 
new comers genencalh know n as Tartars 
(of various denominations), from the north 
and north w est, and the assimilation of 
aborigines and hill tribes, especially in 
the south and south w est, bav e nev ex' 
ceased in Chinese history The continent 
of China is a genuine museum of humanity, 
and has been a real melting pot of 
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Foreign influence lias thus to be detected 
m every epoch of Chinese culture 

TV here indeed on earth is to be found an 
alleged pure race with its institutions and 
ideals untouched by extraneous races 7 In 
this respect China does not differ at all 
from England, France Germany India 
the United States or any other country of 
the ancient and modem world If foreign 
influence in blood language or ideas of 
life is to be regarded as an instance of 
fore gn subjection no race of men has 
ev er been reallv free The dnersity of 
races in China has undoubtedly led to the 
transfer of political hegemony from lionsc 
to house and province to province But 
this is exactly what has happened for 
instance m German} the land of hetero 
geneous peoples And yet in German} as 
Bryce remarks in The Hoi} Roman 
Empire the diversity was not greater 
than in France where intruding Franks 
Goths Burgundians and Northmen are 
mingled with primitive Kelts and Basques 
nor so great as in Spain or Italy or 
Britain 

It is true that the Mongols and the 
Mancbus came into China from outside 
But it is also true that the} never lelt 
China ngmn homeward bound Thev 
did not enter China to exploit it in the 
economic or cultural interests of another 
land an alien mother-country They did 
not regard China as their colon} , but 
, made it their pitne or \aterland the 
l centre of all their affections nnd dreams 
their own their native land The} lived 
and worked onl} to make China the real 
middle kingdom of the w orld Tlieir sole 
ambition consisted m carving out for 
China place m the Sun”” 

The Mongols'attil tl e Mnnchus did not 
come to impose an} foreign customs nnd 
Jaw s upon the natn es hut became part 
nnd parcel of tl e indigenous social life 
The} assimilated themselves in e\ery 
possible w a} to the manners superstitions 
prejudices nnd sentiments that already 
existed among the people Here ns m 
many other instances in w orld history 
captive Greece ca oture d_Romc 
”\Yc do not tl erefore hear of a so-called 
' or Manchu culture In Chinn The 


Mongol and the Mancha periods have beert 
like other periods but tw o links in a grow 
ing chain of the same Chinese civilization 
In language literature the fine arts philo 
sopby or religion these periods do not re- 
present any hiatus between the preceding 
and the succeed idg ages except w hat is m 
evitable m a continuous evolution The 
same Lao tszc the same Confucius the 
same Buddha that had governed Chinese 
life under the might} Tangs and the brbh», 
ant Sungs governed Chinese life under the* 
Mongols and the Manchns also 

Did the Chinese under the so called 
foreign rulers suffer anything like the 
Spanish inquisitions or the anti Jewish 
pogroms associated with such Russian 
cities as Kish ineff Kovno \ilna or Kiev 7 
Could any Chinese justly cry to his comrade 
as the Russian Jew could lament to his 
in the language of Max 'Weber? — Is it 
not in Egypt still and under Pharaoh’s 
hand that we live ’ Or, could a picture 
like the follow ing in regard to the 
Romanoff regime be called up about the 
Mongol and the Manchu administrations? 

Egypt oi ly a myth nnd Russ n real 

Egypt a legend Russia tyrant to-day 

Were the autochthonous men and women 
of China treated by the Mongol and the 
Manchu rulers ns mere liew ers of wood and 
draw ers of w ater ? Were they appointed 
onlv to the subordinate posts and clerical 
offices as but second fiddles to the supe 
nors imported from the ruling races? 
The questions must be answered in tl e 
emphatic negatn e 

Thehistorv of the Chinese administrative 
system does not a« a rule furnish mstan 
ces of the colour bar in public offices 
w liether in the village service or in Council 
work Appointments to government posts 
in Imperial China had been made on the 
results of public examinations since Han 
times (B C 29) These serv ice regulations 
were generally kept up by tie Mongols 
though put m abey ancc for a short tin e 
bv some of tl e degenerates. The system 
w as maintained throughout bv the Man 
chus Impartmlitv and fair play were thus 
ensured The highest officials in the nmn 
the ministry *thc education department 
and provincial civil service came in this 
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way as much from the children of the soil 
as from the naturalized new -comers 
Examination sifted the fit from the unfit 
w ithout race prejudice Besides, the five 
honorific titles of nobility , uz, duke, 
count, \iscount, baron, and baronet, were 
conferred w ithout distinction Oh the Man- 
chus, Mongols and the Chinese What 
greater facilities for self-de\elopraent or 
opportunities to nurture their genius 
along lines of advance had the Chinese 
obtained, say , during the golden age of the 
Hans or of the Tangs 7 

Of course, as the Mongols and the 
Mancluis settled down in China, the 
Chinese found in them fresh competitors 
for the loaves and fishes Their field of 
ambition was circumscribed to that cx 
tent But these competitors were then no 
longer Mongols or Manchus but as good 
Chinese as the original inhabitants could 
possiblr be 

Signs of foreign subjection are not want 
ing, how e\ er, to indicate that China w as 
a conquered country during the two 
periods 

In 1289 Kubla Khan, the great Mon 
gol, issued " an ordinance to disarm the en 
tire Chinese population The measure 
~ must bate been a temporary political 
necessity , but it did not succeed And in 
Mew of the fact that the Mongols were 
making themselves Chinese in all respects, 
the regulation cannot be taken exclusiv ely 
as the mark of “alien” domination It was 
more the tyranny of an oligarchy than 
coercion by a foreigner. 

The Manchu emperors stationed gam 
sons of Manchu soldiers at Peking and" at 
seven or eight other important cities of the 
empire These Manchu “colonies”, how- 
soever small they might be in size, were 
always detested bj the Chinese But to 
a certain extent they should be regarded 
rather a3 the "praetorian guards” of 
all despots than specifically as the v isible 
embodiments of a foreign rule Taking all 
other circumstances into consideration, 
the Manchu garrisons must be treated 
os essentially distinct in character from 
the French urm\ and na\y m Indo China 
since 1 8So and the Japanese amn and 
na\ y in Korea since 1910 


Another fact of Chinese subjection to the 
Manchus is universally known It is the 
queue or “pig tai l" at the back of the head 
with the tront clean shaved The Chinese 
never tolerated it and always smarted 
under the compulsion to keep it It w as 
however really a “fashion” with the men 
of light and leading among the Manchus 
themselves But as it w as abhorrent to 
the taste and sentiment of the Chinese, the 
imposition of the Manchu style must be 
regarded as sheer despotism But, here, 
again, should it be called the ty ranny of a 
foreigner, or rather the bigotry and arbi- 
trary rule of an English Charles II in Eng- 
land or a French Louis XIV w France or 
the Russian Czars in Russia ? 

An interesting parallel to the Mongol 
and Manchu periods can be furnished from 
the history of India The Mohammedan 
(the so called Pathan, 1206 1526 , and 
Moghul, 1526 1 764r) regime in India is 
similar to that of the Mongols and 
Manchus in China, because the first Moham- 
medans came into India as conquerors 
But though they have maintained their 
religious antithesis practically intact, 
there has been ultimately a great rapproche- 
ment between the Hindus and the Moham- 
medans in language, music, painting, archi- 
tecture, folk customs, etiquette, and phases 
of social life 

In political and military affairs the dis- 
tinction betw een the • original inhabitants 
of India and the new comers (and the con- 
verts to the new faith) was all but obliter- 
ated Hindu finance ministers were at the 
head of the Imperial treasury of the Great 
Afoghuf The fancf revenue Of'tfie Afofiam 
medan empire was organized by Hindu 
statesmen Hindus were appointed equal- 
ly with Mohammedans as governors of 
the provinces The highest commissions 
in the army also were conferred on Hindus 
Hindu commanders w ere trusted with 
Mohammedan troops against Moham- 
medan princes and governors Expert 
Hindu chiefs were despatched to put down 
the revolts of Mohammedan generals and 
viceroys 

The “Pathan” (Mohammedan) provin 
ces of Bengal in the east and the Deccan 
m the south were annexed to^thc Moghul 
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(Mohammedan) temtoiy with the help of 
Hindu soldiers and generals The emperor 
Jahangir (1605 27) sent the Hindus, Rao 
Ratan and RajSmgh, even against his own 
son Shah Jahan when he was a rebel 
(1623 25) Similarly the Hindu comman 
ders Pahar Singh, Badal Singh and others 
were appointed by theemperorShah Jahan 
(1628*58) along with Prince Aurangzib to 
take charge of the expeditionary force 
against BalLh and Badahsan (in Central 
Asia) Hindus thus co operated w ltli 
Mohammedans in the Imperial attempt 
(1646-47) to found a Greater India In 
the wars against the Persian Mobamme 
dans, also, m Afghanistan, the buffer 
between India and Persia, the Moghuls 
and the Hindus fought shoulder to 
shoulder (1648 53) for the expansion of 
their common Motherland 

The wars of Mediae* al India w ere thus 
neither racial nor religious but fundnmen 
tally territorial or provincial Hindus 
and Mohammedans on one side could thus 
be arrayed against Hindus and Moham- 
medans on the other There was genuine 
identity of political and economic interests, 
so far as the "local” units were concerned 

Mohammedan rule in India was in no 
respects the "government of one people bv 
Another ’ It w as not nn alien rule like 
that of the Hohenstaufcns and later of the 
Habsburgs, in Italv, or of the Trench in 
Indo China, or of the Americans m the 
Philippines The rule of the Mongols nnd 
the Manchus in Chum was likewise not a 
foreign rule 

Besides, from the standpoint of national 
glory, the Mongol and the Manchu regimes 
were not behind the Han, the Tang nnd 
the Ming The Chinese can be ns proud of 
their country ’s nc!m> cments during these 
periods of alleged ‘ foreign’ rule ns dunng 
the others 

Kubla, the Grand Mongol, developed 
the mntenal resources of China deepened 
the Great Canal patronized letters nnd 
faiths, nnd w as in cv erv w av one of the 
best "enl ightened despots" ofthcciglitccnth 
ccnturt European tv pc Further it was 
underlain that in 1281 n Chinese "armada ’ 
wns on the point of making Japan nn 
island prov mce of Greater Chinn It w as 


again, through him and his feudatories in 
Central Asia and Russia that the Chinese 
had the credit of extending the w estern 
frontiers of Asia into the very heart of 
Europe, as far as the Carpathian Moan 
tains This Mongol Chinese empire was 
the medium through which Europeans got 
gunpowder, the manner’s compass and the 
art of printing 

And the latter day degeneracy of the 
Manchus must not blind one to thcYact 
that during at least the first century and a 
half of their rule down to Kien lung (1735 
96) their records both in war nnd peace 
could vie with those of the "Augustan age” 
of Chinese culture represented by the Tangs 
and the Sungs Kanghi (16G1-1722), the 
second emperor of this House, suppressed 
rebellions, annexed Turl estan and Tibet 
to the empire introduced social reforms, 
and promoted sciences nnd ntts It was 
his humanitarian legislation that put a 
stop to the traditional "sacrifice” of 
women in the tombs of the aristocrats He 
also attempted, with partial success, the 
suppression of “foot binding” among 
Chinese vv omen The monumental Dictio- 
nary of the Chinese language and J Uncyclo 
pnedia of Chinese culture owe their ongin 
to his patronage 

Kanglu was altogether the peer of 
China's greatest mid the world’s most 
distinguished sovereigns In intrinsic merit, 
he was greater than any of the Mings And 
the China of his da) a could, like India 
under his contemporary Aurangzib the 
Great Moghul (1G58 1707) ns described 
by Bernier, the French traveller, stand 
honorable comparison with the Europe 
dominated bj Louis XIV (1GG1 171G), /e 
grand monnrque, of Trance 

To understand the Asia of the 
seventeenth century in the background of 
contemporary Europe it is neecssnry to 
forget the nineteenth centurv and recent 
developments in go* ernmental theories and 
institutions as well ns in material science 
and general culture The public nnd pn 
vate morals of the English people dunng 
the ngc of Knnghi arc thus described by 
Macaulay “Then came those dnjs never 
to be recalled w ithout n blush, the days of 
servitude w ithout lovnlty and sensu ility 
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without love of dwarfish talents and 
gigantic vices the paradise of cold hearts 
and narrow minds the golden age of the 
coward the bigot and the slave The 1 mg 
cnnged to Ins n\ al that he might trample 
on his people sank into a viceroy of France, 
and pocketed with complacent infant}, her 
degrading insult and her more degrading 
gold The caresses of harlots and the jests 
of buffoons regulated the policy of thestatc 
The Government had just ability enough 
to deceive and just religion enough to 
persecute * 

d* And in France Louis XIV s dictum 
w as I am the State, He carried this 
absolutism to its furthest logical conse 
quence both m home and foreign policies 
He led aggressive w ars against the 
Netherlands and the German states and 
brought about the War of the Spanish 
Succession IIis taxation was arbitrary 
He suppressed the Huguenots Nationality 
rights of the people freedom of conscience 
were things unknow n m Europe 

It ism the light of these facts of Occi 
dental history that modem students of 
political science ought to read the Asian 
achievements of the time Internecine 
warfare raids of military ad\ enturers and 
religious persecution w crc not more ram 
pant in China or in India than in Europe 
The conception of civil and religious liberty 
w as not more highly dev eloped among the 
subjects of the Hapsburg emperors than 
among the peoples of Asia The Manchu 
regime can thus easdy bear the critical 
examination of Comparative History 

Moreover the decay of the later 
Manchus is not a phenomenon special to 
this House The mighty Tangs had not 
been mighty for long nor had the nation 
alist Mings been wield^rs of strength for 
any length of time Similarly the Manchus 
failed but to produce a legion of Kanghi the 
Greats In Europe also not every monarch 
has been a Caesar or a Charlemagne 
IV The Chinese Herodotus ov the 
Law of Rev olutions 
To what then is the passing of the 
Manchus due ? We have to detect here 
the same causes as led to the decline and 
fall of the national Houses of China 


The revolution of 1911 does not differ from 
those of the prev ious ages in anv significant 
sense except that this w as initiated if not 
conducted by intellectuals like Kang lu 
wci Sun lat sen and Liang Chi cliao 
The fundamental reason of revolutions 
in China the land of perpetual msurrec 
tions and civ il w ars is not far to seek 
It is as umv ersal as humanity itself It is 
akin in character to the forces that dow a 
to the epoch of the French rev olution kept 
Europe in eternal strife whether through 
dynastic ambitions or corrupt admimstra 
tions It is essentially what Polybius 
traces in the links or transitions between 
the normal and the abnormal in bis 
cycle of the forms of government 
The same Polybian dictum is stated bv 
Sze Ma-chien (B C 90) the Herodotus of 
China in lus chapter on the closing period 
of the Han dy nasty At length under lax 
laws as the historian goes on the wealthy 
began to use their riches for evil purposes of 
pndc and self aggrandisement and oppres 
sion of the w eak Mcribers of the Imperial 
family received grants of land while 
from the highest to the lowest every one 
vied with his neighbour in lavishing money 
on houses and appointments and apparel 
although bey ond the limit of his means 
Such is the everlasting law of the sequence 
of prosperity and decay 

The founder of the Manchu dynasty 
also in his inaugural proclamation (1644) 
bore testimony to the real causes of 
Chinese revolutions Said he 

The Mings having become corrupt rebels 
rose ever j where and oppressed the people Ch na 
being without government I faithful to the 
benefacent trad t ons of my family have des 
troyed its oppressors saved its people after 
wh ch y elding to the universal reqi est I have 
fixed the seat of the emp re at Peking Crow netl 
with the blessings of Heaven I announce that 
I have ascended the throne I beg respect 
fully that Heaven and Earth may aid me to 
remove the misfortunes of my country 

The Manchus conquered China at the 
inv itation of the Chinese general Wu San 
kwei The complete subjugation was 
effected with Manchu armies but under 
Chinese generals The Manchu conquest 
was thus almost a national undertaking 
The founder of the Manchus was like the 
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Buddhist beggar who had overthrown the 
last Mongol a real Yugaiatira,* deliverer” 
or political Messiah He began by calling 
China "my country” He came to remove 
its * misfortunes and coaid thus sincerely 
issue the proclamation as a genuine 
"Chinese” patriot 

The Mancha dynasty was, therefore, as 
* legitimate” in origin as the Ming Nor 
hadtheHan dynasty anymore valid claims 
Its founder is described by Du Halde as ‘a 
private soldier who became a freebooter 
and captain of a troop of v agabonds " 


Like the founder of all other Imperial 
dynasties, Shoonchi (1G44-G1) was in 
reality putting an end to the "state of 
nature”, which, according to the great 
Chinese philosopher Moll Ti (B C 500 
420 ? ), is, as Suh Hu points out m the 
Development of Logical Method m Ancient 
China, an "anarchy of birds and beasts" 
He suppressed the operation of matsya 
nyaja or the ‘ logic of the fish", and “uni 
fled the people's diversified notions of what 
is nght’ 


* SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA t 
Bv LxypvY Rat— 


The Relations or the Sfxes 

T HE sex relation is the most important 
of all human relations It is the 
foundation of society Marriage, 
which regulates that relation thus becomes 
the most important of all social institu 
tions It is the foundation of family life, 
which in its turn is the pi\ ot round w hich 
society revolves The sex relation is 
receiving n great deal of attention at 
the hands of the modern scientific world 
It supplies a theme for more than half of 
the total output of literature and art. It 
rules supreme in prose, poetry, fiction 
drama, sociology, philosophy and all 
the cognate subjects Large and elaborate 
treatises written by some of the best 
authorities in the social sciences (including 
the medical) dealing with the sex problem 
from every conceivable point of view, are 
multiplying Some of them furnish the 
most illuminating reading on the subject 
The question is so important and so far 
reaching in its consequences to humanity 
at large, and to communities, that neither 
individuals nor nations can neglect it 
at the pen! of their efficiency 
The religious literatures of the world, 
ic codes of the different nations, prove 


how important the question has been at 
all times, in all countnes ami under nil 
circumstances The pnmitive man attached 
ns much importance to it ns his cultured 
brother did later and as the modern man 
docs now No lawgiver could ignore or 
neglect it Moses, Chnst and Mobamed 
paid as much attention to it ns Mnnu, 
Confucius and Zarnthustra did The 
"Code Justinian” deals with it, and so 
does the ' Code Napoleon" 

It is the phase of hfe in the handling of 
which the world has shown that variety of 
point of view , w Inch is at once the beauty 
ami the curse of this w orld of ours No tw o 
nations cv er took the same view of the sex 
relations In no two countnes wefe the 
laws of mamage the same In no two 
ccntunes in the same country was the 
sex morality the same w » 

A careful study of the ethical history of 
the w orld prov cs that ethical nnd moral 
standards have vaned with time, place and 
circumstances There has been no such thing 
as a unn ersal code of morality The rules 
of morality, especially those falling under 
the head of sex morality, have been different 
and are different, in difterent countnes and 
communities They arc sometimes different 
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in the various internal social groups of one 
and the same community That they ha\ e 
been different m different times has been 
established beyond a shadow of doubt 
E\ery age and every community has 
surrounded its o\\ n code of morality with 
a halo of sanctity \et the succeeding 
generations had no scruples to tear down 
the old edifice and build a new . one in its 
stead Sometimes they have done it by a 
process of amplification at others by quiet 
modification, so that to day we are inclined 
to think thattheprogressiveness of a nation 
or community is rei ealed by the frequency 
of the changes that lia\e taken place in its 
standards and ideals and rules of morality 
Fmty of moral values for any great* length 
of time is evidence of stagnation rather 
than of progress A boast that our moral 
standards are the same to day as they 
w ere three thousand years ago is a sign of 
senility 

“ Morality .** says Havelock Ellis, * is 
fundam entally cust om, the mores of a 
people" ItlS“Ttrcrdy ot conduct w Inch is m 
constant motion, w ith an exalted advance 
guard which few- can keep up with and 
a debased rear guard In the substantial 
and central sense mo rality means the 
co nduct of the mam body o f tliecommu 
.nifyT* "The collective conscience m the 
shape of moral precepts, lays down the 
conventional code which must be open to 
change ’’ says another great w nter The 
diversity of moral codes among different 
nations and at different stages of ciYihza 
tion proves that no moral precepts can be 
accepted as permanently unalterable Of 
course, every nation considers its own code 
and its^ practices morally superior, if not 
perfect Other nations are looked down 
upon by the measure of one's ow n national 
standards A European Christian coming 
to the East \ery solemnly deplores the 
loose morality of the Hindus Moslems and 
Buddhists, of the Chinese and the Japanese 
Judging them by* his own standards he 
calls them names— barbarians half civilized, 
uncivilized, primitive, immoral, et cetera 
A Hindu or a Mussalman coming to 
Europe is shocked at the immorality of the 
whiteman The factisthatthe one is perhaps 
as much moral or imm oral as the other 
2 


A pious Christian feels Jnghly indignant at 
what he considers the orgies of Tantnc 
practices in India As a matter of fact the 
\ast bulk of the Indians know nothing of 
them or about them The Christian cntic 
fishes them out, either by laborious study 
of the Tantnc literature, or by clever cross 
examination of his native sen ants, who, 
in their turn, ha\e used the amplifying 
process on what they have heard as stories 
The Hindu or the Mohamedau v isitor to 
Europe and Amenca feels that the worst 
orgiesof Tan trie practices fall into the'Shade 
m companson with what goes on m the 
all night clubs and other pleasure resorts of 
Pans, Berlin, London and New York 
Similarly , a Japanese w hen lectured on the 
shocking immorality of an institution like 
the Yoahiwarn nf To kio may well retort 
that the 1 oshiwara is a much more moral 
institution than many nursing homes, and 
massage and bath parlours of London and 
New \ork 

When an onental enters into a close 
study of sex conditions in Europe and 
America and hears it stated, on what 
appears to be unimpeachable authority, 
that between 75 and 90 per cent of the 
population of certain cities of these con- 
tinents sufler or have suffered at one time 
or another, from venereal diseases, he 
begins to consider that compared with 
this the conditions in the Orient are those 
of bliss He forgets, however, that while 
perhaps venereal diseases are not so 
rampant in the Orient as in the Occident, 
the other conditions of social life there are 
so unnatural and unsocial as to make life 
a hell a thing to be despised rather than 
praised The truth is that all judgments/ 
upon the morality of nations, other than l 
our ow n, are, oftener than not the result ] 
of prejudice, ignorance and conceit We 
judge others by our standards, without 
the guarantee of our standards being the 
best and the most reasonable 

The history of the Hindus shows that 
the ideas of sexual morality prevailing 
at the time of the Mahabharata were 
m all probability somewhat different from 
those that were current in Yedic .tunes , 
as they certainly are different from 
what subsequently developed first under 
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Brahmanic and then Moslem influences 
The mere mention of the tnnnncr in which 
the great both t f the Pundu* nnd many 
other 1 pie heroes were inhered into exis- 
tence wouhl shock the sense of decency 
of n modern Hindu mm or womnn 
How dceplx dots n Hindu flush with mdtg 
nation nnd shame when listening to the 
stones of loose sex relationship* men 
tioned m the l’nrnnns Senous efforts nrc 
put forth to exj Inin awns their apparent 
meaning by a series of esoteric interprcta 
tions that nrc rend into them 1 do not 
«nx that nil the stones arc lustoncal fact* 
or that they nre tme narrations of facts ns 
thex happened nor can am one ignore the 
manifest symbolism that underlies at least 
sonic of them \ct nftcr nil has liecn said, 
it cannot l>c denied that these stones re 
present the idcns of morality that were 
current at the time when thc\ were com 
posed It should nt the same time by 
no means 1« forgotten that from hoary 
antiquity the race consciousness of the 
Hindu has rightly token joyous pndcin 
the ideal of the single minded dexotion of 
husband and wife to each other, cien after 
the death of one of the two ns embodied 
in the stones of Sima and Sati Saxitri 
nnd Satynxnti \nla and Damoynnti 
\asishtha mid Anindhati and Sita nnd 
Rama. 

I have dilated on tins point at such 
length 'because I xxantto impress upon my 
countrymen that whether looked at from 
the fundamental or from the historical point 
of view, there is nothing unnatural or shame 
ful in our revising our ideas of sex morality 
much less in discussing what changes nre 
needed in our marriage laws By our 
attacks c u? the nbnrauMldr jmsiiiutaui cf 
child marriage, by our championing the 
right of the xvidoxv to remarry, by the 
insistence with winch the social reformers 
have been running down polygamy and by 
the halfhearted and timid acknoxxledg 
roent which x\e haxe accorded to the right 
of the parties to make their own choice of 
their mates we have practically admitted 
the necessity of a rexision of our ideas 
about the institution of marriage The 
mflueSTes that haxe so far moulded our 
opinions on the subject are partly religious 


nml parth social The glaring injustice 
of the situation which allowed n plurality 
of wnrs to the same man, hud its share 
in moulding our opinion There can be 
no manner of doubt that the existing 
inequalities between the rights of men nnd 
women m the matter of marriage 
sanctioned by law nnd custom, Hindu nnd 
Muhammadan, nrc indefensible AH efforts 
made to remoxeor nt least lessen them must 
therefore l>c commended \\ hat the social 
reformer has therefore so far attempted or 
nclnexcd, deserves praise But henceforth 
our attempts nt social reform should be 
based on a fundamental scientific study of 
the subject of sex relations 

What we need is an independent study 
of principles nnd nn independent application 
of them to our life Blind imitation of 
xx hat is going on in Europe and America 
xxouhllicns detrimental to progress as a 
blind acceptance of the notion that the 
Christian morality of marriage is the last 
xxord on the subject 

A scientific studx of the whole question 
may rtx cal that there is much mour own 
customs that is xxorthy oflKing preserved 
or revned ns that there is much in the 
convention of Christian morality that 
deserxes to be condemned nnd rejected 
The xx hole question should be investigated 
on its merits without any bias But this 
last is more easily said than done There are 
certain prejudices nnd biases which one has 
inherited xxluch nre rooted deep doxvn in 
his nature, which he has drunk xxith his 
mothers mill xxhich ore part nnd parcel 
of his constitution To throw them away 
and to divest one s self of them by force 
of will is not impossible but extremely 
difficult Tk/s av a feat » kick can 2*r 
nchiexed by xery few These * very few 
must be the van guard of the army of 
reform and reconstruction 

Social life m India must he reconstructed 
on a scientific basis The struggle xxill he 
long and tiresome but it must bejaced by 
those xvho realise the importance of the 
issue The pioneers xvill ns usual be hunted 
down denounced and attacked vehement 
Iv But though wounded nnd lacerated 
they must not falter They must speak 
the truth and lead their countrymen on to 
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the paths of progress Personally I lay no 
claims to speak on the subject with 
authority I hie not made a scientific 
study of it nor do I possess the necessary 
qualifications for such n study With ra\ 
numerous other interests I have had no 
time even to make an exhaustive studv of 
what has already been written and said on 
the subject bv persons competent to pro 
nounce opinions and propound theories 
What I am attempting in this paper is to 
draw the attention of iuv countrymen to 
the urgent neecssitv of a thorough im esti 
gation of the matter before public opinion 
clarifies and tendencies take root which it 
may afterwards require even greater labor 
to uproot W it!i these prefatoiy remarks 
I propose to make a few observations on 
the different points involved m the dis 
cussion of the subject leav ing my readers 
to pursue it in the pages of those authors 
who have written on it alter a life long 
stud) and vv ho speak with the authontv 
that is attached to original thinking and 
scientific research 

II 

The Position or W ou vn in India 
However much we may trj to explain 
aw a) ugly facts it cannot be denied 
that the position of woman in India 
just now and for some time past has 
been very low thonglnt was higher in some 
past ages The women of It dia Hindu or 
Muhammadan form a submerged class 
though manj of them justly w leld great 
influence in the family circle and in society 
The generaht) of women have been greatly 
dqnressril xuvd tiuur a? ji? 

both from the moral and social points of 
v lew as that of the depressed classes \et 
I am afraid I connot svv allow all the talk 
that goes on about the equality of men and 
i women To me it seems that the people 
| who talk of equality per se lack exactness 
| of thought and express on Woman is 
■woman and man is man To sa) that both 
are absolutely equal m every respect is 
nonsense pure and simple \\h) woman 
is superior to man in several respects No 

I man can stand, comparison with w om an in 
the latter s capacity to love absolutely 
disinterested!) loftily dev otedly to 


mother to heal and cure to comfort and 
solace to sacrifice and gn c to efface herself 
and to suffer The stream of kindness and 
love that flows from her bosom the 
creativeness that is lier function in life 
these alone put her head and shoulders 
above man On the other hand in his 
spirit of masterfulness in Ins phvsical 
capacit) to fight and to endure in his 
abiht) to rule to conquer nature and also 
his fellow men man is dccidydl) superior to 
v\ oman 

In Ins collection of Essav s in W ar Time 
(1917) Havelock Ellis devotes one e^say to 
The mental differences of men and 
women and notices the contradictor) 
and often extravagant opinions that are 
maintained on the subject Mnnv assume 
that there arc no mental differences 
between men and women but there are 
others for w horn the mental supenont) of 
man at ev erv point is an unquestionable 
article of faith There are others again 
who hold that the predominance of men 
is an accident due to the influence of brute 
force let the intelligence of women have 
free pla) and the world will be straightened 
out He then proceeds to discuss the 
question on a fairlv sound and rational 
basis and sa) s 

\t the outset tl ere is one great fundamental 
f ict al ays to be borne in m nd the d (Terences 
of the sexes m ph> s cal organisation That we 
may term tl e b olog cal (actor m determ nmg 
the sexual mental differences A strong body 
does not involve a strong bran uor a weak 
body a w eak bra n butJLerejotilLniuntimate 
connection b etwe en thc^organuatioii— of_the 
bodj geDerall)_£uiff__Uie — organization— cf the 
Aw? .r, u A'.vat .-w rjgwjX iw Asna Rf nr 

assemblage of delegates from all p arts of the 
body. Ft ndamental d ffcrences in the orgamza 
t on of the bod) cannot fa 1 to involve d fierences 
i n the ne rv ous system generally and especalJr in 

tl at supreme collection of nervou s ganglia 

wh ch w e term the brain In th s \ ay the spec al 
adaptation of v oman s body to the excerc se of 
roat ern ty.w ith the presence of spec alTirgans 
and glands snbserv ent to that obj-ct and 
w tbout an) important cqu v alents in man s 
body cannot fail to affect the brain It s not 
we must remember by anv means altogether the 
exerc se of the maternal function \ h ch causes 
the d (Terence the organs and apt tudes are 
equally present even if the function is not 
exerc sed so that a won an cannot make>Jier«elf 
a m a n by ref ra n n g fro m child-bearing 
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He considers the differences in the 
muscular systems of men and women also 
fundamental I ven in sa\ages among 
whom the women do mostbf the muscular 
work they seldom or ne\ er exceed the 
men in strength In ci\ duration e\ en 
under the influence of careful athletic 
training ■ yyomcn arc unable to. compete 
muscular!} with men and it is a sigm 
ficant fact that on the variety stage there 
are few strong w omen 

Whatever the cause may be the resulting 
difference is one which has a very real 
bearing on the mental distinction of men 
and women It is well ascertained that 
what we call mental fatigue expresses 
itself phj siologically in the same bodilj 
manifestation as muscular fatigue He 
then proceeds to quote facts which have 
been ascertained bj acomparativc stud) of 
figures supplied by the records of Insurance 
and Sick Benefit Societies and finds that 
jw omen are tir ed out more ea sily than me n 
[ancTthat consequently their work j s less 
] valuable 

Discussing the greater precocitv of girls 
he observes that precocity is a quality of 
dubious virtue It is frequently found 
indeed in men of the highest genius but on 
the other hand it is found among animals 
and among sav ages and is here of no good 
augury In the comparison of girls andbojs 
both as regards physical and mental 
qualities it is constantly found that while 
the girls hold their own and in many 
respects more than hold their own with 
boys up to the age of fifteen or sixteen 
after that the girls remain almost or quite 
stationary while m the boys the curve of 
progress is continued without mterrup 
tion 

Discussing another aspect of'* the 
biological factor m the bearing of 1 ered itv 
on the q uesti on Mr Ellis characterlzes~tlie 
"ccm\ iclion of some men that w omen are 
not fitted to exercise v anous social and 
political duties and the conv iction of some 
women that men are a morally inferior 
* as absur 1 fox the) both rest on the 
umption that women do not inherit 
rora their fathers nor men from thur 
From the biological factor he 


descends to the historical factor a id 
observ es 

f Y\ e are prone to bel eve that the particular 
’status of the sexes that prevails among 
ourselves corresponds to a universal "and 
unci angcable order of things In reality this is 
far from be ng the case It may indeed be truly 
said that there is no kind of social position no 
sort -of av ocation publ c or domestic among 
ourselves evclusivelj pertaining to one 'ex 
\ which has not at some time or in some part of 
jtliq world belonged to the opposite sex and 
(with tl e most excellent results 

He cites several examples one of which 
is w orth reciting here 

In some parts of Africa a vv otnan_Pever 
touches a n ggdle that lli man's w ork and a wife 
w bo c u Ihovv a ncglecte 1 rent in her petticoat 
s even considered to have a fair claim for a 
div orce 

He sums up his conclusions thus 
When w e attempt to survey and sum up nil 
the variegated facts which science and practical 
life are slow ly accumulating with reference to 
the mental d fferences betvveeu n en and women 
we reach two mam conclusions On the one 
hand there is a fundamental equality of tl e 
sexes It would certainly appear that women 
vary within a narrower range than men— that 
is to say that the two extremes of genius and 
idiocy are both more 1 kelv to show themselves 
in men Th s impl es tl at the poineers in 
progress are most likely to be men That indeed 
may be sa d to be a biolog cal fact On the 
other hand tl e mental d versitj of men and 
women is equallv fundamental It is rooted in 
organization The well intent toned efforts of 
many pioneers in women s movements to treat 
men and women as identical and as it were to 
force women into masculine moulds arc both 
m schievous and useless Tl omen mil nlw ays be 
d fferent from men mentally as vfelt as 
physcally It is well for both sexes that it 
should be so It is owing to these differences 
that each sex can bnng to the world s work 
various aptitudes that the other lacks It is 
ow mg to these differences also that men at d 
women have their enduring charm for each 
other W e cannot change them and we need 
not wish to 

The conclusions arrived nt bJ'Mr EUi« 
who is one of the greatest authorities on 
the question are so manifestly sound and 
sensible as to seem conclusive I accept 
them for myself and commend them to 
the cons deration of m) fellow -countrymen 
I have made these lengthv quotations 
because I w ant mj country men to av oi 1 the 
mistakes which the) arc likclv to make if 
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they accept the ulcnticnlncss of the •utccs so 
often advocated In the champions of 
woman’s rights lint docs not imply 
that I am in anv waj opposed to the 
w omen’s right to \ ote \ ct it is important 
that social reformers should ha\c a clear 
grasp of the fundamentals 


Whenever ashed about the relative 
positions of the sexes in India, I have 
alw oj s said that although now md in the 
centuries immediate!) preceding the present 
the position of woman in India has been 
inferior to man, it w as not alw ays so 
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Introucctios 

R EPUBLICS in nnci nt India IIow fantas 
tn. • Indians nrc par excellence a religious 
people The) ne\er cared for politics 
That is the common belief about India \\ licrcns 
Iheofficial ucw isthat republican or Parlinnen 
tarv forms of government were neither desired 
nor known in India till after the British Kulc * 
ns a matter of fact India had her own poll 
ticnlphilo<ophv, political systems and political 
institutions nt n time when the forefithcrs of 
modern political philosophers were not vet born 
The Hindus attached very great importance 
to> Political Science knutilya divided Science 
(knowledge) into four groups nsstgnm^ the 
highest place to Political Science which included 
\ arta (economics) and Danda mil (politic* the 
Science of Government) The Manavas -thought 
Philosophy Economic* and Politics exhausted 
all knowledge The School of I rthaspati held 
that the only thing worth knowing was the 
Science of Economics and Politic* The School 
of bsanas went still further and proclaimed that 
there is only one Science and that is Political 
Science 

Evidently the Hindus held Political Science in 
very high estimation The Maliabharata *aj s 
* \1! the forms of public duty arc realised m 
politics all the forms of sacraments arc united 
in politics the whole human race takes partin 
politics f\lbli S P G3 20 ] And Sukra w ntes 
Aiti sastra (political science) is useful to nil men 
and is the means of the preservation of human 
society It is the spring of virtue wealth 
happiness and sale atiou By learning Political 
Science rulers can be victorious over foes and 
loving and conciliatory tow ards subjects and 
become conversant with the art of statecraft’ 
[Suiramti Cb I si 8-1 3 ] Whereas Kairnn 
daka said that all ancient political thinkers 
agree on this point that political science teaches 
the ruling-class how to acquire and maintain a 
territory 

As regards the schools of political thought v\e 

* The Rowlatt Sedition Committee Report 
G of I publ 1918 Clt 


have the most trustworthy opinion of Dr F It 
Thonn* vvfiosavs It is clear that in <av the 
fourth and the fifth century , B C the subject of 
royal policy [ra/a niti or statecraft] was a recog 
m«ed topic The schools nrc the Manavas 
Barhaspatvas \u«ana«as Vmbhiyas (no 
doubt of Taxila) and Parnsaras andtheindivi 
duals Bhar idvaja \isalak*a Pistmn Kaunapa 
danta \atav\adh: and Bahudanti putra ’ [A 
Ilnhaspati Sutra Le Mu«eon Mars 191b ] 
The opinions and theories of these Political 
Philosophers are quoted in contrast with 
Kautihas own theories m the Arthasastra 
which is the work of Chandragupta s Chancellor 
belonging to the fourth century B C Later on 
their political ideas were popularised by Manu 
\vasa Suhrn lajnavnlkva Kamandaka 
Somadeva Ndakantha and other mediaevalpoli 
tical thinkers dowai to the times of the rise of 
Maharastra power w hen Ramadasa propounded 
the political theories and Sluvaji and the 
Pcshvvas made constitutions which in them 
selves nrc mines of information for students of 
political institutions Political thinking was in 
progress up to the last (lav s of the 18th century, 
in the South Indian States several of these 
comparativelv modem political treatises having 
recently been discov ereu 

About the Political Science of the Hindus 
Dr r 11 Thomas has made it prophetic ohser 
vation This Indian Science may claim no 
ordinary place in the Listory of culture It is 
our belief too that it will enrich Political 
Science and throw more light on the subject 
which is of such a vitnl importance to the bu 
man race 

The political ideas of Indian philosophers read 
m the light of modern political science appear 
so modern that one might well be reluctant to 
believe that they were propounded a century 
before Plato vv as bom by the thinkers of a race 
which is considered ns entirely devoid of political 
genius or indifferent to secular knowledge being 
absorbed in religious contemplation or metapliy » ^ 
sical speculation 

But the fact is that they seem to have con 
cetved of all possible theories of Sovereignty — 
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some of winch ire indeed very unique They 
did not hesitate e\ en to admit that there w as 
once upon a time Anarchy when the people of 

this w orl 1 weft trembling through fear from 
all sides [Manu VII 3 ] Vnd men s sense 
of justice havii g been destroyed they laid 
hands on the property of others ana bred 
4 rather in an anarchic manner The authors 
of the Mahabharata further add that they had 
heard of a people w ho In ed without a king 
and was perishing because men were devouring 
each otl er like fishes [Mbh XII 59 10ff &. 
C7 4ff } That at first there was neither king 
nor kingdom nor Law nor one to enforce the 
Law Therefore they catne together and 
made a compact (among them selves j to wit 
a brawler a bully an adulterer and a thief 
should be made an outcast declared an out 
law [ Mbh XII 65 67 17ff ] Thus in the 
words of Dr Thomas the origin of royalty is 
the growth of wickedness and the necessity of 
chastisement the virtue of which the Indian 
writers celebrate with real enthusiasm The 
growth of wickedness and abhorrence of the 
state of nature which gave rise to the so 
called unhistoncal social contract also lead 
to Manu s contract theory It is said that men 
were soon dissatisfied with the socialcontract so 
they made a political contract with Manu the 
so-called Hindu patriarch They requested him to 
he their king he was very reluctant to take 
upon himself the responsib lity and consented 
to take charge of the state affairs on their 
promising to pay him one tenth of their grain 
and certain other taxes This contract with 
Mann was based on the clear understanding of 
mutual advantage and reciprocity That 
relation is in a w ord trade as is often candidly 
said of 60 much mo\ cable property for so much 
protection [ E \\ Hopkins ] A O S XIII } 
The earl est reference to a political contract 
between the ruler and the ruled is to be found in 
Kant lya s Arthasastra which is a w ork of tile 
frst decade of the fourth century B k or there 
about Kautilynsavs when people got tired 
of living in an anarchic state bg fishes 
devouring smaller ns it were tl ey made Manu 
their king to whom they ga\e one sixth of the 
gram one-tenth of the merchandise saying this 
is a tax payable to him who protects us 
Living upon this revenue Manu undertook to 
protect the people and maintain their safety 
and security and to be answ erablc lor tl eir 
s ns whenever the law w as violated and tl c 
offender not punished [ Artba Text Bk I Ch 
13 p 22 23 J 

The obi gat ion on tl e part of tie soveregn 
to protect the person and property of the people 
was earned so far tl at wl ere the goods ot a 
merchant were stolen and thethef vvns not 
aught and the goods not recovered tie owner 
was to be compensated by the king because 
ccording to Manusmnti the soveregn who 

cives remuneration from the people as 


agreed upon is bound to fulfil his obligations 
towards the people [Mil 144 ] \nditwas 
the people who enforced the contract It is 
expressly laid down in the Mahabharata that 
people ought to kill the rascal of a king who 


ruled went so far that the king was said to 
share the sins of the subjects and \ ice versa The 
Mahabharata said J- ruin so raja tadnso jmab 
as is the king so are the subjects [\I 8 32] 
Fven Xautilja the Indian Macluaielli of the 
fourth century B C admitted In the happi 
ness oflns subjects lies his happiness in tneir 
welfare his w clfale [Arthasastra ] 

According to the IV age theory or the lefan 
tlcorythe sovereign receives wages from the 
people who tell him wegiveyou fines forfeitures 
and taxes as wages (lefan) [and they] si all 
constitute your revenue [Mbh S P 61 10 } 
The king though master in form (was) the * 
servant of the people getting pay in the form o£ 
taxes and that (was paid) him for the protec 
tion (of the people) under all circumstances 
[SukramtL I 88 ] 

Whereas according to the Trust tl cory the 
sovereign is the \ittaraksi (preserver of 
wealth) the rational trustee to whom the 
realm is entrusted ns a trust and if the object 
of trust is not carried out the trustee is to be 
shunned like a leaky sli p [Mbh S P 57 43] 
Equally remarkable is the Elective theory 
according to which the people with one mtnd 
elect one from amongst themselves as the head 
of the etate in an assemblj adressmg him 
The whole people want you (to take charge of 
the state affurs) Do not fail from tl e state 
you the people elect to rulerslirp [Ath V 
III 1 5 ] Carpenters nnd other manual 

workers are specially mentioned as taking part 
in the election of the king 

The kingship was not confined to any * 
particular class or family There have been 
budra kings ntso although ordinarily Xsatriyas 
arc called tl c ruling caste An individual v\as 
elected for 1 s personal qi alit es Kings were 
elected even for 1 fe or one generation or a few 
generations Among some peonies personat 
beauty w as considered as the primary or the 
sole qual f cation for kingship The Greek 
writer Onecntus has said that among the 
Catheans (ksatnyas) of the Punjab and 
tl cir neighbours of tlie prine pnlity of 
Sa upati (the region of Gur laspur and Amritsar) 
personal beautv w as 1 eld in such estimation^ 
that kings w ere cl osen for this quality This 
interesting fact is corroborated also by the 
Buddhist writers who mention beauty ns the 
chief quahtj of the elect [House a Jatakas 
H p -12 — The Uluka Jatnkn Senart* 
Mnnavastu \vadanam \ol I pp 347] 

Tl c Hindu conception of tie State and its 
function is most remarkable ho fetate could be a 
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complete State unless there were 'even constitu- 
ent parts present m it Sovereign, Ministers, 
People or Territory, Port or Capital, Treasury, 
Army and Allies. The primary duty of the 
State was the acquisition of wealth and its 
distribution among the j!c«erv mg (poor) people 
[Kamd I 21 ] The wealth} were to be taxed 
first [Mhb ] The taxes were only taken for 
u«e in people's interests" prajinnme\ abbatrar 
tham sn tebhy o \ ahm agrnhit Articles of 
luxury and those injurious to the State were to 
be discouraged The State was to onn mines 
anil factories, [Artha ] because, trade and 
industry uphold the commumtv ami the State 
exists for the good of the community [Mbh ] 

The Discovery op Rf publics 

It was m 1903 that Professor Rhvs Davids 
wrote, casually “In, tho«c parts of India winch 
came very early under the influence of Buddhism 
we find, still suturing, a number of small 
.^aristocratic republics ” And he also added 
“The earliest Buddhist records reveal the 
Stirwva], side bv side, with more or le«s powerful 
monarchies, of republics with complete or 
modifled independence " [Buddhist India, pp 
19 and 20 ] 

The same year Mr Vincent Smith published 
a paper of imraensc'gcographical interest, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in which, 
w ith the help of a’ inap he located the ancient 
republics of the Pnnjab The ‘Maloi’ republic in 
the Jhang district and the north-eastern portion 
of Montgomery , the ‘Oxidrahat’ republic along 
the bank of the Bias— the modem districts of 
Amrtisar, Gurudaspur, Knngra and Ilosiarpur, 
the ‘Knthaioi’ on the eastern bank of the Ravi, 
above- Lahore 

Ten years later n discussion arose between 
Drs Fleet and Thomas, w hich w as carried on for 
nearly three years, in the J R \ S , concerning 
the significance and exact meaning of the 
compound word Malava Gana Sthity a. In con- 
cluding the controversy Dr P \V Thomas 
conclusively proved that, the Sanskrit word 
ijitmrubes ntrCmeim ‘Hide ' or - ‘turjiuravVinr” 
but it refers to the “existence in ancient India of 
cities and tribes ‘not ruled by kings,' but having 
republican or rather oligarchical constitution ” 
Then he adds “Precisely' the evidence required 
has been supplied by Mr Jayaswal evidence 
for the nse of gana in a definite political sense, 
w hich he renders by republic " The evidence 
re/erred to was embodied in a paper w Inch Air 
Kasiprasad Jayaswal wrote in Hindi, for the 
Hmdi Sahib, a Sammilan, 1912, and I trans- 
lated it for the Modem Review, 1913, under the 
title of ‘An Introduction to Hindu Polity* The 
bnef yet extremely important and highly con- 
vincing evidence produced by Mr Jayaswal is a 
landmark inthestudy of the political institutions 
of the Hindus It is regrettable that in«pite of 
the copious references in Sanskrit literature to 
republics and the evidence of Greek writers, the 


subject has not engaged the attention of oriental 
scholars and political philosophers, to any 
serious extent 

The Eyidencf of Grlfk Writers 

The ancient Greek authorities testify to the 
existence of Republics, tn Northern India, parti- 
cularly in the Punjab, Sindh, and Malava, 
immediately before and after Alexander’s expedi- 
tion The notices of the Greek writers arc 
based on their ow n observation and firsthand 
information , and ns they were familiar with 
republican states and democratic institutions 
m their own country their observations command 
our serious consideration, and are conclusive 
evidence to corroborate and support my r con- 
clusions. which are mainly based onSansknt and 
Pali authorities, and epigraphic and numis- 
matic records 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador in Clian- 
ilragnpta » court (B 0 302) mentions [in his 
Frag 9] that 133 kings had ruled in Magadlia 
during 0042 years from the time of ‘Diorms* to 
that of 'Sandrokottos’ (Chandragupta), “and 
amongst these a republic was thrice establish- 
ed ’ And, after man^- generations, says lie, 

4 the monarchy was dissolved and ‘democratic’ 
government was established in the cities” 
Ihen, he gives «omc examples of republican 
peoples of his own day “Malticorae, bmghae, 
Marohae, Baseingae, and Marani,”«ays he, “are 
free, have no kings, and occupy mountain 
heights where they hate built many [free] cities ” 
Referring to Megasthenes, Professor Ilopkms re- 
marks “Megasthenes plainly implies that 'self- 
ruled cities’ in distinction from cities governed 
by kings, were common in his dnt " [ 1 A O S , 
\IlI,p 130] 

Arrian writes that the tribes called Abastonoi, 
Kathroi (Khatris or Ksatnyas), and Arafntai* 
(presumably Arora Khatris) were quite in- 
dependent peoples »Ei idently they had no kings. 
About the Nasains he expressly «ays that they 
were an independent people w ho«e government 
was earned on by an aristocracy at the head of 
.which .wfls.a 4 nwsulcn.t Alp .alv» Ao.Mnbv 

as “n race of independent Indians," and speaks 
of the Oxydrakai (Ksudrakas) as passionately 
in love w ith freedom which they preserved for a 
long time, until Alexander's expedition [Mc- 
Cnndle, “Ancient India", pp AI EG, G G A, 
GLO, C, 0 , pp 79 &1, 149, 154-15G, 167 & 
350-1 ] 

Curtins describes IbeOxidrakai as an indepen- 
dent tribe with leaders , Sabarcae as “a power- 1 
ful Indian tnbe whose form of government was 
‘democratic’ and not regal ’ , Cedrosu as a free 
people with a council for di«cussmg important 
matters [Ibid, pp 107 9, 262 J 

* Arahitai or Ad'aistie of Aman, Lessen is*m. 
inclined to identify with Arastm — the king’ 
people «pokcn of in Sanskrit literature, 
larly in the Mahabharata 
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Diodoni9 [CI\] describes the Sambasttu as 
dwelling in cities with a democratic form of 
government As an example of a democratic 
City State be mentions Fatala which he describes 
as a city of great note w ith a political con 
stitution drawn on the same lines as the 
Spartan for in this community the com 
mand of war was nested in two hereditary 
scions of two houses v\ hile the council of elders 
ruled the whole State with paramount nutho 
ntj [McCnndle pp 2 202 JOG n toG 574 f 
lie also speaks (N\II 103 1] of a Brahmam 
cal Republic A city of Dralunan is had to be 
stormed whilst the operations against the 
Sambus were going on Tins remarkable in 
Stance of the Citv Republic of Brahmanas is also 
referred to by Vrnan [\ I 10 5] and stands 
by itself as apart from the tact that Alexander 
was faced by the stubborn opposition of the 
republics of the Sindh v alley during his retreat 
Brahmanas persuaded the Republicans ioff,ht 
to the last m order to preserve tlicir indepen 
dence And Greek writers mention too that 
Brahmanas dissuaded the free people from 
coming to terms with Mexandcr at the cost of 
their freedom 

The republican tnbes the Mnlot Rnthaioi 
tin! Oxilrakai were the most formidable 
opponents of Alexander [\ Smith T II 1 04] 

It is the Maloi republicans who inflate 1 n 
severe wound on Mcxander [\rnanl Tie 
Mnioi nndOxjdrakai submerged their diflercnces 
and united (though too late) to oflir a national 
opposition to Alcxan ler. The nrtnv of the 
Oxulrnkai (ksu lnka) Republic w as estimated 
us being SO 000 foot 10 000 horses an 1 700 
chariots bv no means n small unit f >r that ngc 
[100 II l] nml for so small a rcpublc 
However the isolation nnd extreme indepen 
dcncc of these Republics was their besetttng sin 
winch made them an ca«v prey to Alexander and 
Chnndrnguplu * 

Mom r\ ArrnoriTirs. 

Mr \ inrent Nmithmfcis Early Ilistoty of 
India [1014 Ip 2^r] savs The Punjab the 
I astern Kniputnnn mil Malawa were for the 
most pnrt in possession of tribes or elans ] ring 
tinder rrpuofican rnsif fatam* 77nr 1 tta Hue* a 
tnbe occupied both the banks of tl e **• ltfej 
wit !c the Madrakas held the central part of the 
Punjab In Mcxanlers time those rrg ons 
were similnrlr nccuj ted l v nutoaomons tnhes 
Maloi Kathafoi[Oxi Irakai \athrot Snmhastni 
Ceilrosii an 1 \xsainO nn 1 »o forth Then he 
adds that ither reput 1 can states which he 
calls autonomous tribe* were tl e Atiuna* 
Mnlavas nn 1 Abhim* [ \ml Vivas ’] settled in 
be I astern Ka putana nn I Mnlnwn Mr v m ith 
aintains that prc«umal tv there w ere nlso 
autonomous tnbes nti 1 nations in the south 
oevond the Narva la 

1 have ha I the rood fortune of seeing tl e 
f» of some of tK latest investigations of 


Mr Edwyn Bet an into Greek notices about 
ancient India , and Dr T \\ Thomas’ research 
concemmg the nge of Lhanaka a and Chandra- 
gapta And I am able to £ire here some 
references w itb their kind permission although 
their own cssrn s hat e not yet been published 
Mr Bet nn say s The country [the Punjab nnd 
North Pastern Frontier] ns we see it, is hell 
[immcdiatelv before and after Alexanders 
expedition 4tli century B C ] parth by n 
number of independent tribes governed by their 
own headmen and owing authority to no king 
But tins republican tvpc of community is holding 
its own with dillicviltv ngainst another tv pe ot 
government tlie monarchic Since Mr Bctnn 
has publ cly notice 1 In ancient India the 
tillage communitv may have had a more or less 
democratic character, and perhaps the tribes 
noticed by the companions of Alexander as 
being without kings mar hate been govern- 
ed by the general w ill of the tribesmen [The 
New Europe lljnlt 101 S] 

Dr I \\ Thomas who to my mind is the 
one of the foremost neutest nnd most profound 
students of San«knt literature living says in 
one of the two chapters lie lias contributed to 
the forthcoming Cambridge History of India 
The \ edns nllord evidence of tnbes in which 
authority w ns exercise 1 by a family or even by 
a whole bo ly of nobles who were actually 
designate 1 kings [rnjannh] (/immcr, \lt- Lcb 
p H 0 7) Of such ruling oligarchies the nge of 
the Buldlia fumislrs ns is well known a 
number of examples such ns were the Mallas 
of Kusmarn nnd Ltcehatis of Naisali To these 
ol gnrchi al communities the grow th ol the large 
knglius proved dcstrnctivc At the time of 
Alcxan ler s invasion thev had largely disapjicar 
cd from Eastern Hindustan and in the I unjab 
nl*o Ponis was w orkmg for their *ul iiigntion. ’ 
Met an ler s mv asion accelerated their destruc- 
tion Knutilyn devised a unique method for 
their overthrow. Nevertheless" says Dr 
Thomas a number of them survived through 
nnl after the Maury a empire and one of them 
that of the Mnlavas gave to India its present 
era, the stxallel \ikram era winch dates 
from tl c constitution of the Malava 1 cpublic 
AMt s t) ij* J r S ;J L ) 

On the w hole Dr Tl oma* is mcl ned to render 
the w or 1 t anal y ‘g°' rrT i n F bodv ’ 'senate 
or a council otjutm i i fill f-mnlirs * Jn Jiol ling 
this view he i* in the company of some of the 
very eminent Oriental scl olnrs such ns I rof 
1 ov who 1 rebel e ! Cana meant a village 
o«*enil It (Die Koningliche Gewnlt p 20 n 1] 
an 1 1 rof Jolly wlo presumed that tic word 

R ana was u«ed fir local co nmutrex or courts 
: ts quite 1 kcly that these cent mental savants 
might be prepared to change their Views In the 
1 of f” -1711 research However with due 
deference to the«e anti ontic* I venture to 
suggest that thev arc n* far from the real mean 
in S o« the word Gan a as Dr I loet who latterly 
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translated Gana by tribe fqrmerlv rendered the 
compound gann <rcsthn into leader of thcassem 
blage [Corpus lu'cnptionem Indicarum III p. 
291 n 3] and even in the last controvert 
admitted that the Sanskrit word Gana obvi 
ously has to be translated exactly m each 

E articular case according to the context 
IRAS 1915 p 138 -40 ] 

The sense in which Gana is used in the Santi 
Parva (107) Sanglia in the Arthasastra (Bk 
\I) and Ganaraynni in the Acaranga sutta 
(II 3 1 10) can give no other meaning but 
a system of government or a political com 
munity, that is to say a community which had 
no king and m winch the government wns 
carried on by the will and the participation of 
the people themselves, who elected their leaders 
and officials 


References to Rgpobmcs in Svnskrit 
Literature 

In Sanskrit literature Garni and Sangha arc 
tw o synonyms for Republics The w ortTsang/ia 
seems to harp "been tt«cd largely bv Buddhist 
venttrs and it seems the orthodox Brahmnmcal 
authors latterly came to make less frequent 
use of the word sangha which the Buddhists 
practically monopolized for monastic order 
their spiritual republic or fraternity and the 
pandits used the w ord gana more frequently 

** Jayaswal was inclined to suggest 
that Sangha having been more or less exclusive- 
ly employed by the Buddh sts pandits used 
. “stead the word Gana for republ c But 
however plausible this explanation might 
appear there is not sufficient evidence to prove 
that the word Sangha was altogether boycotted 
?? „ a “™ ans because of its association with 
the Buddhists As a matter of fact w*e find both 
toe noris used in Sanskrit long before the 
Buddhist period as w ell as after it Gana was 
used by Panim [III 35 0 I\ 3 54 I\ 4 84 
* ’ 2 52 A 4 73] So that we cannot say 
that Gana was invented or cxclusivaly used 
instead to avoid thft use of Sangha. Again 
the w ord sangha ltselfhns often and repeatedly 
been use 1 by orthodox Brahman writers even 
long after it w as associated w ith the Buddh sts 
“.occurs in the Mahabliarata [Santi Parva 107, 
39 <0 71 88] Mallmath uses sangha in his 
commentary on A ajnavalkyasmnti [Cli 8 si 
319 ..0} In short both the w ords are used in 
oansknt literature often indiscriminately but 
as a rule in sbghtlv different senses Sometimes 
gana is used almost techmcallv for political 
community a people and sangfya for republic , 
a state-- Gana is- also used for a republican or 
republicans Jas t as sangha is ured for a 
republican state or states 

Prof Buhler translated both these words 
by corporation and guild And to my great 
astonishment even a distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar like Sham Sastn the discoverer and 
translater of Arthasastra accepts Prof Buhler 3 


rendering I wish Pandit Sham ^astn had duly 
considered the context where and in what 
connection Kantilj au«cs, the w ord Sangha which 
is said to mean corporations It can conclusive- 
ly be proved that Xautilva never u«ed it for 
guilds but for Republics w hich he even classifed 
and located However as this is no occasion to 
enter into a cotroversv I will simplv point 
out the kev which has solved tins problem of 
profound interest and historical importance 
In the text of the \caranga Sutta [II 3 1 10 
the Text of the Pah Text-society 3882] the Jain 
Saint Kev aim advises Jain monks and nuns 
while on pilgrimage to avoid passing through 
the countries or territories w here there-is no- 
kxng (amani) w lierc-cv erybody is king ( Cana 
raram) where heir apparent is dc facto 
king (ju\ irijrnm) where there are ‘two kings’ 
(dorajmi) where there is a weak government 
or sovereignty is disputed (rimaddb arm ant) 
and where there is anarchy (rirayai) This is 
a list of numerous types of states known to or 
conceived of by the Jam writers The word 
that we arc concerned with and that supplies 
us the key is Gannraj am which is a form of 
government a state in which every body is 
king that is to say where the government is 
carried on bv tie whole community every 
•member ruling all and being roled by all 
collectively And tins is true onlv of one 
system of government c g Republican The 
meaning of the word gann is unmistakable, 
dearly distinguishable from a kmgless country 
or anarchy [Ac S II 3 1] 

Having dealt with the meaning of Gana and 
Sangha I return to their use m Sanskrit liter 
nture [Rig A eda (5 GO G)~ UTT^ri according to 
Sayan menns one s own rule self rule' 

Mav we strive for our own rule so the Rishis 
pray ] In the Aitareya Brnhtnatin [A II 3 14] 
where the Great Coronation is described Blioja 
and Svarat (one s-own state) consitutions are 
mentioned In the same connection it is said 
that Uttara Kurus and Uttara Madras had 
Vairajva or kiogless states and that among 
them the whole community was consecrated to 
rulershtp It also adds that the monarchy was 
to be found only in the Middle Country in the 
East the-Doab of the Ganga and the Jamnna 

Patanjah in his Maliabhasya [IA 1 84] 

compares Ganapati the president of a republic 
with Rastrapati the king Panim also speaks 
of Ganapati [I A 1 84 and XAII 3 167, 39] 
and Ganapada 

In the Mahabharata the word Gana is 
distinctly used for a political community which 
was autonomous and owed no allegiance to am 
monarch and managed its own affairs For 
instance the ''Santi Parra [Cb 107 si 3956 to 
39S9) deals with Ganas Republics In which 
the characteristics strength and weakness of the 
Ganas and the pohev to be adopted by a king 
towards them, is discussed In the opening 
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lines of this most remarkable chapter 
Yudhishthira tells Bhismn you hare told me all 
about the social Structure Law Economics 
Politics (royal policy) kings their duties 
ministers treasury and army etc now tell me 
something about the ganas (the republicans^ 
What are their chief characteristics ' What is 
the cause of their success and prosperity 7 Wher 
in does their strength lay 7 How do they secure 
allies and how do they overcome their enemies 7 
Yudhistllira was told that unity collective action 
secrecy in the affairs of the state and faith in 
their leaders were their great virtues The 
republicans were very cultured orderly and law 
abiding They were always anxious to render 
assistance to one another or even to outsiders 
Those republicans who were rich strong versed 
in military science and learned in the Sastras 
were always ready to help those overwhelmed 
with difficulties or in distress On account of 
their unity and strength even foreigners sought 
their friendship And it w as suggested to King 
Yudhistlura by Bhisma that if a monarch wished 
to destroy a nighbouring republic he should 
excite jealousy and create differences among the 
republicans and corrupt their leaders through 
spies by offering them bribes and by pry mg 
into their secrets 

Kautilya in his Arthasastra devotes a 
chapter [Bk XI 160 Gl] to Sangha (republ cs) 
In this most remarkable chapter he suggests 
the methods how to destroy the Republics in 
ordef to enlarge and consolidate the Maurya 
Empire As the Chancellor of Chandrngupta he 
seems to have earned into practice his 
Machiavellian policy against the innocent 
Republics He employed spies to sow seeds of 
dissension among the republicans and to 
misguide tlieir youth He sent spies to their 
assembly halls and taverns in the guise of 
astrologers to vv in the confidence of a republican 
leader and foretell his future that he was 
destined to be a king So that he may try to 
establish a monarchy And then Kautilya ad 
vises his master tl at to those (leaders) who are 
thus preva led upon (by the spies) he should send 
men and money for the purpose of w inning over 
other (royal) partisans lie sent agents prov o- 
cateurs to become citizens of rcpublt s so that 
tl ey mny betrav their secrets and provoke vv ars 
between different republics and neighbouring 
monarchies Kautilya had no scruples to employ 
harlots dancers and actresses in his secret 
service who were to excite love in the minds of 
the republican leaders and in the ensuing affray 
the spies may do their work and declare Thus 
lias he been Killed in consequence of bis loye ? 
It seems Kautilya vv as conv meed that in order 
to consol date and strengthen the Maurya 
Empire it was necessary to eliminate the 
republics of northern India lie was aware of 
their inability to offer a united national opposi 
tion to Alexander Nevertheless it appears from 
the opening hoes of his discourse on the 


republics [Bk \I Ch I p 37C text] that he 
did recognise the power of republic ns he 
expressly says The acquisition of the help of 
republics is better than the acquisition of an 
army of (a royal) ally Therefore he advises 
his master Chandragupta to secure nnd 
utilise the services of those republics vv hich on 
account of» their union are invincible to the 
enemy and are favourably disposed towards 
himself 

Thus we gather information about republics 
in an lndirccftrianncr from a strictly political 
treatise which js the work of a statesman and 
minister belonging to the 4th Century B C 

The Ganas (republicans) are spoken of ns 
independent sovereign people in Sanskrit 
literature even when they are conquered side by 
side with the monarchs meeting the same fate 
[Mbh II 1025 1 Varahamihira speaks of 
republican leaders (ganapungaia) along With 
kings ( nripati ) [IV 24 ] and of the president of 
a republic ( gaaapa ) ns against the king (nvam 
pain) [WXII 18] Similarly t Kttthasant 
sagara speaks of Gana nnvnkn <the leader of a 
Republ c N * * ‘ 

One very interesting ns well as most 
remarkable fact is that the ancient Indian 
pandits feared and hated the republicanism 
almost as much as the governing classes of 
modern Europe (England included) fear the 
Bolsheviks This fear and hatred of the 
ancients can be gathered from the way in 
which they refer to republicans Gautama laid 
down that a republican ns Well ns An incendiary 
a publican or a criminal should not be invited 
to n public feast [W 9 18 ] lie would 

even decline to take food offered by a republican 
[XV 18] Mnnu on the other band boyeots a 
priest living in a republican country [III 15-1] 
And Ynjnnvalkyn forbids a student to accept 
help from a miser a thief an usurer a prostitute 
and the pnest of the republicans [I *161 ] 
While Varahamihira seems to have believed that 
Saturn the evil star presided o\ er the destiny 
of old and ugly men bird hunters dealers in 
hogs and leaders ofrepnbhcans [IriAat-Samh/ta 
Ch XVI 33 ] In wnat curious categories the 
Republicans of Ancient India have been placed 
by those vvl osc authority they defied and 
whose prerogatives they did not recognise 1 
Their love of freedom and faith in the 
equality of men and their inalienable, right to 
govern themselves vv hich vv as their chief dis- 
tinguishing feature made them on object of 
hatred and fear both to the monarchs and the 
priests On the one hand like the European 
Junkers and Jingoes the Hindu pandits and 
imperialists tried to suppress and discredit them 
on the other hand they were careful not to 
offend the Ancient Hindu Republicans For 
instance kajnavalkya advises the kmgto punish 
those of his subjects who embezzled the money 
of the republicans and violated their constitu 
tion [II 187 ] 
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Numismatic Evidence 
Amongst the most interesting monuments 
of Ancient India are few autonomous corns of 
peoples cities and countries [Cunningham 
Archeological Survey of India Report Yol 
YIV, p 135 ] And Cunningham rightly 
remarks they arc of more interest and greater 
value than the numerous coins of kings and 
princes Tor my thesis these coins are of 
paramount importance 

Comngham divides the autonomous coins 
into ten groups I propose to deal with 'even 
sets of autonomous coins as numismatic 
evidence in my thesis The figures symbols and 
legends which are on these coins verv clearly 
set them apart and distinguish them from the 
dynrfstic or monarchical coins which are so 
abundant in Milseums There is a great deal of 
similarity betw een the figures and symbols of 
these republican coins No royal symbols 
crowns or other paraphernalia of royalty appear 
on these coins which bear the legends of a 
whole people, as in the case of the coins of the 
Yaudheyas'or the Malavas or of a city as m 
the cp.sc of the coins of Eran and Ujjain or of a 
country qr territory as m the case of the 
Odumbara coins and J anapada coins * 

*» Evidence derived from literature has shown 
us that There were republics so far back ns the 
fifth ggntury B C and numismatic evidence 
brings them down to the fifth century A D 
Thus they seem to have had a life of full one 
thousand vears and more in India leaving 
behind them their shadow m the form of Pan 
chayats the a lllage assemblies 

1 The Taotheya Coixs 
The Yaudhej a corns cover two periods and 
are of two sizes (i) The older (1st century 
BC) are smaller in size Thetr obverse bears 
an elephant and dharma chakra the sacred 
wheel and tbereverse has a bull moving tow ards 
a pillar which has a garland pendent (n) The 
later (3rd Century AD) are larger and have 
three different kinds of symbols and slight vana 
tions of legends (a) The first type shows on 
its obverse a male figure stand mg with a spear 
in the right hand and the left hand on the hip 
below the figure is a cock the legend being 
jaya yaudbeya ganasya victory to the 
yaudheya republic (b) The second and (c) 
third class of Yaudhey n corns haye two ordinal 
numerical adjectives dwi [tiya] (second) and 
tn ft ly a] (third) respectively- 

Thus are the coins of the -second and third 
Yaudheya Republics distinguished from the first 
The reverse of all the three varieties shows one 
common figure a male figure in long garments 
(on the left) with the right hand up-raised before 
his face and the left band resting on the hip 
c Some of them show a vase or a shell with a 
Buddhist symbol 

2 The Maeav a Coins 
Several thousand Malava coma were discover 


ed at the ancient city of Nagar (45 miles south 
east of Took and 15 miles south west of Umyar) 
All of the'e coins with the exception of one 
have the legend Jnyn Malay ana \ictor> 
to the Malavas Out of this colossal number 
only ou one com the word Jaya (Victory ) does 
not appear 

There are numerous symbols on the coins of 
the Malava Republic the common and most 
important being (obverse) a recumbent bull 
surrounded by a circle of dots a man s head (to 
the left) surrounded by circle of dots a vase 
surrounded by dots a lion mov ing to the left 
(reverse) a tall tree and the legend Jaya Mala 
vana— Victory to th6 Malavas 

3 The Sibi Coins 

The Sibis of the Sanshrt literature are the 
Sobn of Curtnis and Sabce of other Greek 
writers They occupied the country between 
Lahore and Multan 

Only ten specimens of the Sibi coins have so 
far been discovered The obverse of these corns 
bcnriA. Swastika (cross symbol) with a small 
sjrmool in each angle On the right is a tree 
rising from within a rail The legend is very 
significant as it distinctly tells us that the coins 
arc issued in the name ot the Sibi people (Sibi 
Janapada ) Mnjbimtkaya Sibi Jaaapada 
[coins] of the middle Sibi people or nation 

4- The Odumbara Coins 

The reg on w here Udambara (fiscus glome 
rata Indian fig) tree grow s is called Odumbara 
by Sanskrit writers and the people inhabiting 
that region Audumbaras Seven cons vvtth 
word Odumbara the only word of the legend 
left were found at Patbankot (between the 
valleys of the Bias and the Ravi) And Udum 
bara tree has been found to grow in this district 
(Narapnr) north-eastern Punjab 

The obverse of these corns shows an elephant 
approaching a tree and below is a snake The 
reverse bears a pyramidal temple of three storeys 
to its left is the mystic symbol Swastika and 
on the left is Dharma-chakra the sacred wheel 
The date is the beginning of the first century 
B C 

5 The Coins of the City of 
Eran or Erakaina 

A few cbpper coins of the ancient city of 
Eran (Erakaina) on the bank of the lima 
which surrounds it on three sides have been 
found amongst its ruins The site of the city is 
on the left or south hank of the lima 1G miles 
above its junction with the Betw a (50 miles 
N E of Bli lsa and 45 m les W \ W of Sagar) 
Its ancient name Erakama appears on the 
Toraman inscription on the co ns themselves 
lsErakanya On the obverse of the corns there 
are three concentric circles and two circles 
divided into compartments and above 
these circles is the name of the city These 
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semicircles evidently represent the city It 
appears from tl e map of the old city (Arcli 
bur A ol X pi *83) that the ground plan of the 
city vv ns semicircular, enclosed m the bend of 
the river Bina Tie reverse of the coins shows 
the Bodbt tree with S» astika (c-oss) a bull to 
the left and a snake above A small square 
copper com has (on the obverse) a bull dl armn 
chakra below and the name of the city above 
the reverse showing the Swastika nnd the bull 
similar to the one appearing on tlie coins of 
the city of Ujjam 

0 Tub Jana p ada Coins 
The word jaaapada is a most appropriate 
word in Sanskrit for a nation people commu 
nity the subjects or the masses ns opposed to 
sovereign or king The legend on the Janapada 
corns is in Arian and Indian Pali Rajjna 
Janapadsa This evidently is equivalent to 
rajyam janapadasya in Sanskr t and Prakrit 
and thus to my mind giv es only one possible 
meaning people a State which must be a 
republic Hence tl e coins of Republic and of 
Royal country as Cunningham suggests The 
obverse of the coins lias a male fgure standing 
with the legend- rnj/aa tanapadasa the 
people s state— arround it The reverse shows a 
humped bull surrounded by a radiated circle 
7 The Coins of a IJrahuamcal 
Republic 


There are over three hundred coins most 
curious and interesting numismatic finds which 
to my mind arc of great importance for students 
of Indian IIi story Cimn ngham having appa 
rently been misled by the presence of the word 
laudheya in the legend of the sil\er coins has 
Included them in the list of the Yaudheya coins I 
have ventured to extricate tl em from the 
parasitic position which they do not in the least 
deserve and have also some corrections to offer 
regarding the translations of the legends 

There are three legends on these coins which 
I think nre the coins of a JJrahmamcal Republic 
(1) Bhaga\ ato Swamtna Brahmanya Yaudheya 
(on silver coins) (2) Bhaga\ato Suamma 
Brahmnn\aDcvasya (on most of the copper coins) 
(3) Bhanu I arm ma (the rest is 

erased ou only one copper com) Neglecting the 
presence of Bhanu Varmma and introducing 
Brahma I fad to see wherefrom Cunningham 
calls tl e coins Brnl ma Hera coins and wishes 
us tobcleve that this Brahma Deva was wor 
sfa pper of Bhagavat who this particular deity 
Bbagaiat is we do not know To my mind 
Bhagavat is the name of the particular leader of 
tl c Ural nan c republic j ist as Bhan t is the 
name of another leader to w hose period the coins 
belong \nd Dev a is as much the honorific sufl x 
lo a Brahman s name as \ armma is to that of a 
satnyas Snnmi in each case rightly means 
the master or leader the presi lent In regard 
the word yaudleya which appears in one 


legend I v enture to suggest that thff \ audheya 
republicans v\ ere so v\ ell know n that y audheya 
simply became a sy nony m for rij ublicans And 
even if we were to accept the view token by 
Cunningham that there vv as also a Brabmana 
Yaudheya people my mam thesis holds good 
that these coins nre or a kingless people who 
evidently were republicans having their own 
coins an incontestable proof of their sovereignty 
Thus the coins bear witness that there were 
(coma] of Bliagav at the lender of the Brahma 
me Republic (yaudheya) or of Bhagavat 
Deva the master of the Brahmamc (republic), 
or of Bhanu V armma 

In regard to the description or symbols Of 
these extremely interesting coins the obverse of 
the silver coins bears a six headed male figure 
with a spear in the right hand and the left hand 
ns usual on the hip ^ The reverse shows a female 
figure w ith right hand upraised and the left on 
the hip below on the left is a vase and on the 
right the Bodlu -tree surrounded by Buddhist 
rail ngs and a chattya surrounded by dharzaa 
chakra the sacred wheel Round this group of 
fgures is a circle of dots 

The co pper coins arc in abad condition other 
wise probably they would have thrown,morc 
1 ght on the legends Their workmanship itj 
distinctly inferior Tht obverse almost of nil of 
them is the same except that one of them at a 
comer sbo w s a bird perching on the elbow of a 
male figure All the copper corns do not agree 
in detail However the reverse of altoftbera 
has a deer in the centre which liYs an S 
shaped symbol betw een the horns It is one of 
these coins r that has the singular incomplete 
legend in which Bhanu Varmma occurs right 
m the centre with a'chaityn and Swastika 
above and o snake below 


Some Lza.upi.fs of Rei cibltcs 
kautilya in his Arthasastra gives a list of 
tvvedty six republics or republican communities 
known to him The most important of which 
were the republics of Anga Magadha hast, Ko- 
snla 'Vnj s Kuru Pnnchola Avanti Gandhara, 
kamboja Licchav is and Sakyas Hejnves too 
in a cursonr manner prominent characteristics 
of some of them Bor instance he says the 
rcnubl cans of kamboja Surastra and certain 
Otl er prov inccs being ksatriyas I ved by 
military profession (iurta sastra apymonh ) 
Evidently they belonged to military rcpubl c 
bearing strong resemblance to the Swiss republi 
cans of the Middle Ages Vvho were employed as 
soldiers by the vv arnng races of Europe And 
Liecl ivik Ynj k Madrak and kurti and Pan 
thola rcpubl cans were so aristocrats or else 
so extremely dc nocritic that every member of 
the community was called king (man) 
[Artha Bk XI text p 37G J * 

Out of these 20 republics some formerly were 
monarchies and some later reverted to that 
form of^overnraeiit \nga Chedi, kasi, Kosal 
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Kuni, Panel ala and Gandhara, which were 
republics up to the time of Kan til va [4th 
century B C ], are mentioned as republics in the 
Mahabharata [100 to 500 AD] Similarly the 
ancient renow ned kingdom Yideha, the kingdom 
ofjanaka, the father m law of Rama, was a 
flourishing republic in the Buddhist age 
- The Sakya Republic consisted of one million 
citizens They conducted their public bn>nne«s 
in an assembly where “young and old were alike 
present in their common Mote-Hall (Santha- 
gara) at Kapilavastu ” It was m this A««em 
blyHall that Ambatha sees them “where the 
Sakyas were then m session ’ “It was at such 
a parliament that King Fasendi s (Pra«sm*i 
dip’s) proposition was di«cus«ed The king 
of Kosala had proposed marriage alliance with 
the Sakyas They discussed the proposition and 
“held it beneath the 'dignity of their clan” to 
form a matrimonial alliance with the royal 
family of Kosala [Buddhist India, pp 19 and 
11] In the next ccnturv, m Kautdy a’s time, 
Kosal itself w as a Republic and not a Monarchy. 

I wonder if this question of marriage alliance or 
the contempt of royalty on the part of these 
republicans had anything to do with this 
transformation of d monarch! into a republic * 

TheSakuis u«ed to elect one of their leaders 
ns -executive officer or president He presided 
over thiir sessions, and officiated as the execu- 
tive head of the state,” the republic, bearing the 
title rajah We find two Sakya presidents 
specially mentioned, who, while out of office, 
were treated as ordinary citizens Suddhodana, 
the lather of the Buddha, is described as having 
been elected president But he is spoken"of also 
as a private citizen, when he is, evidently, out of 
office Once, Bhaddiya, a young cousin of the 
Buddha, was elected president [kin 2 181 ] 

The Republic of Vaisah was a City Republic 
of an aristocratic people the Licchavis This 
City Republic, also, formed part of the \ ryjian 
Confederacy, along with other seven republics, 
‘which w as nfterw Ords defeated but not broken 
up by [king] Ajatasatru ” “It w as soraew here 
m Tirhut [modern Bchar) It must have been 
a very flourishing place [state] ” [Buddhist 
India, page 48 and the Jataka, I 389,504 3, 
1 ] The lending members of tbe Republic of 
Vaisah were called raj i s Thus the Licchavis 
ore said to have 7707 rajas or leaders * - This 
sounds as a mythical number _But Prof E W 
Hopkins [Journal of American Society, Vol 
Kill, p 13l> ] quotes Lassen (Indisehc Alter 
thumskunde II, pp 727 A. 8GG) who says . 
that the City Republic of \ aisali had a council 
of five thousand , each member provided one 
elephant , they had an t iparnja or vice president 
as state officer, under him w as a commander m- 

* In his speech at the Congress of \\ a S’s Coun- 
cils Herr bbert said, * the Republic must, to 
quote M Jaure«, be a nation of kings ” D 
News lb-12 IS 


chief of the army , they had a “book of 
customs" which, I venture to suggest, was 
their constitution and dealt aI«o w ith constitu 
tional law Taking into consideration the laws 
“already enacted ’ and 4 ancient institutions” 
to which the Buddha pays such a warm tribute, 
and w hicli I mention below , in the concluding 
part of this paper, it \v ill he conceded <to me, 
I hope, that my' suggestion- is not farfetched. 

The Yaudheya Republic The discovery of 
kaudheya Coins has supplied us with most 
reliable evidence regarding the Yaudheya Repub- 
lic The legend on their coins, jay a yaudhej a 
ganasra— victory to the Yaudheya Republic,’ 
is the most conclusive proof of the existence 
and sovereignty of tbe kaudheya Republic Their 
corns can be grouped into three classes orpenod* 
The second and third class of corns contain the 
additional words Dm [tiya] second and Tri 
[tiya] third, respectively in the legend, as qualify 
ingy audbeya I am inclined to suggest that the 
Yaudheva Republic-coins belong to three periods 
of kaudheva Republic That is ta«ay, the con- 
tinuity of the Republic was disturbed and 
the Republic was established twice over again » 
hence the corns of the first, second and third 
kaudheya Republics Cunningham was of 
opinion that kaudbeyas were divided into three 
tribes, hence “second yaudheya” and “third 
vaudheya” coins He could not produce any 
plausible evidence in his support But, on the 
other hand, history supports my explanation of 
the “second ’ and “third ’ yaudheya gann corns 
The kaudheyas were first attacked by Alexander 
(32G B C ), then by Rudradaman (150 AD) 
and for the third time by Samudraguptn- 
(350 A D ) And we know that they still 
maintained their independence, as is evident 
from the fact that about the year 395 A D, 
Chandragupta II completed his conquest 
of Western India, “which involved the incor- 
poration m the empire of the territory 
held bv the Afalavas and other tribes [the 
Yaudheyas] who had remained outside the 
limit of Samudragupta’s dominion ” [Early 
History of India, by V A Smith, p 291 J 
Thus we can clearly sec three distinct periods 
of kaudheya peoples history, and evidently 
the corns belong to these three periods which 
are separated bv three invasions 

There are copious proofs of their being an 
essentially military people According to 
Panim “ya” is the suffix generallv used to form 
singular and dual of words signifying military 
or warlike people Greek writers also regarded 
them as ‘ one of the most powerful people of 
India.” They are said to have fought against 
Alexander with aa army of GO, 000 foot and 
6 000 horse Rudradaman in his Junagarh 
inscription speaks w ith a sense of pnde that he 
“rooted out the kaudheya though as a mat- 
ter of fact he did nothirg of the kind, he simply 
led an expedition against them and probably 
drove them further vest. Anyhow it effected 
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the second break in the continuity of the 
^ftlulhcya Republic They seem to have taken 
not much tune, on re establishing the Republic 
Summlrngupta Ind again to leid nn expedition 
0},iiinst them (JJG and 350 \ I> ) \nd fnally 
Chnndrnguj tn incorporated tl eir territory 
w ithin lus empire 

As regard their correct geographical position 
it is very difficult to be \ery precise Cun 
nmghnm thinks that they must linve been 
occup> ing both the banks of the Sutlej along 
the linhaw alpur frontier their territory must 
have extended much further to the north-east 
as their coins arc found nil over the country ns 
far ns Ludhiana (.Arch Sur \ol \l\ p 
1 10 J Their oldest corns hate Ixcn found at the 
Dchnt, to the east of the Jamunn ltut the no- 
tices of the Greek writers and the references to 
the \nudhcyas in the Junagnrh inscription (100 
A 1>) and the Mhthnbad I dlar 1170 A D) 
indicate that they occupied the country about 
the month of the Indus and were the neighbours 
of Malavns Arjunaynnas and Abhtras \nd 1 
am of opinion that the \nudheynsnrc thcdesccn 
Anuta of the Indus (one of the file tribcsofthc 
Kigveda) and the A adni as (of the Maliabharata) 
We learn from the Epics and the Puranas that 
Yadavas lived in the Western India the modern 
Kathiawar and Gujarat and that their capital 
was Din arakn in Kutch 

Like the Yaudheyas \ada\as also were a 
warlike people They took a prominent part 
in the Creat War of the Mahabharata And. 
when the War was over their warlike spirit 
still remained and finally they exhausted 
themselves by a civil war During the Great 
War the sympathy of their republican leader 
the president Krisna wns with the Pandavns 
who he thought had t he Right (dharma) on 
thdir side \\hereas the Andnvas threw all 
their national forces on the side of the Knuravas 
Thus a most curious position arose The leader 
Knsna and his people the Yadavas were found 
in the opposite camps 

The Yadavas were a well known republ can 
ol garchy The presence of their president kpsna 
was 'Objected to by Sisupala in the assembly 
or monarchs on the Aground that Knsna was 
ava* .c Ju igMW .v ais -nOaym' -hUuvd 

Tim Malaya RBi udltc 
The evidence concerning the existence of the 
Malava Republic is most convincing and 
satisfactory coming as it is from two most 
reliable sources numismatic and epigraphic 

It has now been fully recognised that the 
u national era the so-called Vikratna era is 
ally the legacy of a people called Malava* who 
ihabited the western Rajputana The find spots 
the corns described aboYe (p 22) also 
dcate that roughly speaking the Malava 
extended between the Sutlej and the 
rbada at one time or other 
lere arc three inscriptions which go to prove 


two incontestable facts (1) That there was a 
people called Malawi who are responsible lor the 
tikrnmnera (.) That Malivns did not live 
under any monarchical form of government nor 
owed allegiance to any king but were republicans 
ganas The inscriptions in question arc 

(i) Malava gam sthityrt— from the republican 
constitution of the Malnm* ’ 

(n) Malava gam sthiti vasat— on account of 
(vnsat) [from] republican constitution of the 
Malavns [Mnndasor inscription ] 

(ui) Malava ganamanata— handed -♦down 
traditional)! by Malava tribe [Dr Tleets 
translation J* 

Even if Dr Fleet were to insist on tanslating 
gnna by tribe in spite of its obwotrs and trde 
meaning which I have already discussed and 
w Inch Dr Thomas has so conclusively proved m 
the J R A S (1014 to 101G) one fact is 
thoroughly established namely there was 
a people called Mala vas who hied in MaTawa 
cither giving their name to the country or 
were themselves called after the name of the 
country and that they gave to India their 
N/t tonal Lea (u Inch dates from IS DC) The 
mgnif cance of a Republ can Era in the History 
oflodia itself is ycry gnat «For the Malavns 
themselves it is of no les* importance Together 
with Malava coins the republican era proves 
the independence and sovereignty of the Malavns 
That is why (in the words of Dr Thomas) ' the 
Malava gnna issues official documents m its 
name and puts their designation on theircoms 
java Malavann ‘victory to the Malavaa , which 
sgnifies the actual non-existence of a superior, 
royal authority, over tl e Mnlavas 

A Republican Confederation 
True the isolation of nnd Jack of co-ordination 
between the republ cs made them nn easy prey 
to \lexandcr and tvv o Chandragifptns yet there 
were some confederations of republ can states 
which when united became formidable foes of 
neighbouring monarchical states Kiutdya w as 
quite cognisant of the fact that union be- 
tween severat republics made them invulner 
able — Sanghabhisanghatv at Adhrisynaapare- 
,sam [Artba text p 37C] Similarly the Malta 
Jihatala .also .xsrugtnuwi* Ah.- rfAcmg-Ah Ah- 
confederated republ cs [Mbit S P 107 32 ] 

One typical example of a Republican confe- 
deration which may aery well be compared 
with the Swiss Confederation as »t stood before 
1848 i3 given by- Beal in his translation of 
Hiuen Ts ang s Buddhist Records [VoL II 
p 77 ft n ] The country of the \ njjis or Sam 
xnjjts [the united Vnjjis] was that of the con 
federated eight tnbesof the people called \njjis 

• Gupta Inscriptions Northern List No 37 
and 4 Mandasor Ins and Indian Antiquity 
1913 plGl )KA S 1*003 p 233 1907 p 
171 and Malava gnna controversy m J R A o 
1911-1 JIG v 
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or Yajjis, one of which, viz , that of the Licchavis 
dwelt at Yaisali They V. ere republicans they 
were a confederation of Northern tribes who had 
at an early date taken possession of this part 
of India They were driven back [from modern 
Behar] by Ajatasatru, king ot Magadha ” 
[Compare also Cunningham Anc Geog , p 449 , 
and Sacred Books of the East, XI m ss j 

The Conclusion 

The Buddha founded hisSangha, the monastic 
order or the spiritual republic, on the model of 
the republican constitution and adopted their 
rules of deliberations and election of office bear 
ers of the order He had unbounded admiration 
and reverence for the Republics of his time 
Once, he said to his disciple Annndn ‘ So long 
as the Vnjjians hold full and frequent assemblies, 
so long may they be expected not to decline 
hut to prosper So long, Ananda, as the \ ajjians 
meet together in concord, and rise together in 
concord and carry on their undertakings in con 
cord, so long as they enact nothing not already 
established, abrogate nothing that has been 
already enacted, and act in accordance with the 
ancient institutions of the \ ajjians so long 
may \ ajjians be, expected pot to decline but 
toe prosper” [The Dialogues of the Bnddha, 
S B E.p 32] i 

Inspite of the prophetic hypothesis of the 
Buddha, the Republics did, in the course of time, 
disappear from Northern India as did the 
Buddhism They disappeared partly on account 
of their obvious inherent shortcomings and 
partly owing to historic and political reasons, 
the nse of th$ Maurya and Gupta Empires • 

The causes of their disappearance will be 
dwelt with, in detail, in my next paper, where 
I propose to deal with tlieir constitution, pro 
cedurc, and the types to which they belonged 
However, I cannot help making an observation 
here that the Republics of India and Greece 
disappeared almost simultaneously 

The republicanism of India w as not a super 
structure, above and beyond the life of the 
people The people, young and old, even w omen 
•took part m the deliberations legislation and 
administration ' The State [the Republic] con 
stantly exercised the co-operation of the villagers, 
including women who were proud to take an 
active part in public affairs ' [Buddhist India 
p 49] The people elected their own office 
bearers, the Executive, the President and the 
vice-president in some cases they elected even 
the Commander m-chief of the army from 
amongst ohems elves or from some particular 
family 

The connection between the local and the 
central government, in every respect, was welt 
established, the local governments the village 
communities and municipalities were modelled 
after the central government, the Republic 
‘ Besides the Mote-Hall at the metropolis there 
were <evcral minor halls in the tow us and other 


important places as also in every village where 
the people did their share of government admmis 
trative business [Buddhist India, p 2] The 
Maurya emperors adopted this centralisation 
from the Republics Kaatilya even laid out the 
plan of the villages, on an imperial basis The 
group of villages w ere to be little imperial units, 
just as the republican villages were little repub 
lies in themselves [Artba • Bk II, p 46 ] The 
municipal government of Patakputra was the 
model oflocal government of the Empire The 
Maurya Emperors lmked the whole realm by 
excellent highways and made their viceroys 
answerable to the central government There 
w ere well arranged provinces districts and 
sub-districts through which inspecting officers 
travelled and made reports to the central 
government The opinion of Sir \Y W Hunter 
expressed in 1883 in the Legislative Council, 
which has recently been quoted by an Indian 
publicist, in his dissertation that ‘ it does 
not appear that, as a rule, there was any 
thing of the nature of a political institution 
between the Milage and the Central Govern 
ment is absolutely unfounded and is contrary 
to facts and the evidence of history Irnts best 
days the State in India lias alw ays been unitary 
The provinces of the Maurya and Gupta Empires 
were governed by the I iceroys In Indian 
History whenever there has been a tendency 
towards local autonomy and devolution, the 
results have been disastrous 

Although republics were finally overthrown 
by the Emperors of the Gupta Dynasty 
towards the end of the 4th and early 6th 
centuries A D , >et the republican tradition itself 
has sum reed until verj recent times The Elec 
tree Protectorate of ancient Kerala bad up to 
the eighteenth century autonomous republics 
within it which earned on the local government 
through a Sabi a or assembly which sat for the 
last time in 1743 A D The most important 
and pow erful and central republican assembly 
w as called X ad (which literally means country) 
This Parliament contained the elected representa 
tives of the people from all the Taras (groups of 
villages), Gramas (villages) and Chens (wards of 
villages) , and they discussed matters concerning 
the w hole hada (country) 

Besides the large Republics which w ere inde- 
pendent and sovereign bodies with which I haie 
been dealing so far, there seems to have been in 
existence local or tribal bodies of men with a 
certain amount of authority and autonomy within 
the state Sukramti gives an indication of this 
type of autonomous bodies which were also called 
Ganas Sukra advises the hmgto entrust the 
Kulas (clans or families), corporations (Srenis) 
and republican communities (Ganas) to investi 
gate into all cases, except robbery and theft 
Then he says * The Srenis (corporations) will 
trv cases not tried by the Kulas (clans), the 
Ganas will trv those beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Srenis, and king s own judicial officers 
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trill try the cases not decided by the Gnats’ 
[Sukramtj, Bk I\, Ch s! 29 $.30] It is 
this type of Gnnas that Jolly must have had 
in his mind when he rendered the word into 
* local committees or courts 

From South Indian inscriptions which are 
gradualy coming to light it appears that in the 
South Republican tradition has "been kept up 
until comparatively recent times by groups of 
villages combining together A large number 
of villages in the Cliola country had Snbhis or 
regularly constituted village corporations which 
■watched jealously ov er the internal affairs of the 
Village The Uttarmallur inscription ofParan 
taka I [ 911 921 \ R 1904-5 pp 131 145] 

lay down rules for the selection of members to 
the ullage committees which were apparently 
controlled by the village assemblies [Intro p 
19 South Indian Inscriptions 4ol II pt \ 
1917 ] Under the Chola -king Parantnla 1 
who ruled from 907 to 9 IS A D there was a 
rural autonomous community referred to above 
which had sir committees which carried on the 
government the«c committees were — Vtinual 
(Standing) Committee the Agricultural Coni 
nuttcc, Sanitation Committee Finance 
Committee Judicial Committee and executive 
Council The committee of justice which 1 
prefer to call Judicial Committee counted 
amongst its members a ladv named Pcrun 
garunaiyatti [A S (Madras) A R 1909 10 
p 08 ] The inscription also gives a list of 
qualifications of doctors and the method 
of electing (by a peculiar kind of ballot) the 
members for the said committees [Cf Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India 1904-5 (Calcutta) 
p 930 Madras Ep graphv Annual Report 
1898 9 p 23 (U ttarmnllura Inscriptions) ] The«e 
village assemblies generally managed temples 
and were trustees of pulhc chanties. Thcv had 
the power of negotiating loans nml to alcnnte 
lands whenever the liabilities incurre 1 could not 
be otherwise discharged (Intro p ID S. I I, 
Vol II, rt \, 197 ) 

This kcpnblicnn tradition which was 
perpetuated in the South is still carried on by 
the village n*scmbl cs or the Pnchayats m some 
of the ont of the way districts where the vandal 


ism of bureaucracy has not yet extended its 
sw ay Up to the early part of the 19th century 
wlnt Metcalfe said about the little republics 
was true He said Thcv are JittJe republics, 
having nearly everything tl cy want within 
themselves and almost independent of any 
foreign relations each one forming a separate 
state itself In time of trouble they arm them 
selves They seem t o last w here nothing else lasts 
Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down rev olntion 
succeeds revolution (Baden Powell s Land 
Systems "4 01 I, p 170) But popular mstitu 
tions w htch are part and parcel of n people s life 
do not disappear with dynasties nor ore they 
swept awav by revolutions they depend on 
certain conditions and motive force Those con 
ditions having changed and motive force having 
been removed they are bound to dwindle or be- 
come lifeless An alien government naturally 
could not trust the little republics or afford to 
let them enjoj the old legislative find judicial 
authority Thus the British bureaucracy remov 
ed the motive force— the desire to govern them 
selves— from the village communities. The 
communal 1 fe of the country is rapidly breaking 
ow mg to the spread of modem ideas nnd new 
conditions of life So the conditions nnd the 
motive which* made the continuance of the Pnn 
cliajats possible having disappeared the ldigcn 
otis sell governing institutions onnnot help 
meeting the same fate what the kindred ju 
stitutions of Central Turope did before tho»n<c 
of the modern State nnd arc meeting todny in 
Russia 

It is futile in mj bumble opinion to tnlk of 
reviving the village Panchavats in the absence 
of tli* conditions an 1 tliemotivc forcewhich kept 
them alive But the} can either be molermscd 
or replaced by similar new popular institutions 
which will suit modern conditions nn I will be in - 
harmonj with the machinery of the Central 
Government The little republics ' cannot be 
revived nnd given n new lease ofhfe unless thcv 
become feeders to the Great Republic which will 
not be affected by the convulsions nnd shocks 
nnd falls ofdjnnstics nnd shocks of rev olutions 
Mlkamu I ai» 


I ABOUR REFORM 

A FERMANr\T proprietory interest in of the adv antages of the slave system of 
the health nnd phys cal efficiency of labour But even in the modern system of 
the labourer ns distinguished from n fncton labour, croplovers rnav remember 
t h ^iaximnm Kinettc_yalnc of__thqt the supply of labour is practically 
nn.-clc- iMtl.,1 the j.cnoJ of lira, ltd b, total nnd other coml.t.™., m3 
loyment terminable at wilt, was one that in reality, output and, therefore, 
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employer’s profit, depend on tlie physical 
efficiency of available labour. 

' Fatigue. 

Employers of labour should not forget 
that they are dealing with muscles that 
get fatigued. The employer cannot by 
increasing the work of the employee inde- 
finitely get an increased output. Beyond 
certain’ limits the method defeats itself. 
Fatigue diminishes output indirectly as 
"well' as directly. It increases accidents 
and spoiled work, and causes sickness and 
unexpected absences. 'It is therefore in the 
interests of employers as much as in that 
of the workmen that fatigue should be 
reduced*. 

' ' ^ Hours or Work. 

Reduction of hours of work is the most 
important fatigue-reducing reform wanted 
in Indian labour conditions It is not only 
necessary in the interest -of the w orkman 
and his family and the State of which, they 
arc citizens and component parts, but is 
desirable from the point of view of the 
employer, as the most obvious method* of 
reducing the element of fatigue. It is a 
mistaken notion* that decreased hours 
means reduced output. A man can do more 
work in two 'hours than in one hour ; but 
it does not necessarily follow that in 12 
hours he can do more than in 10, or more 
in 10 hours than in 8. If the work is of 
such duration, that we -must allow for the 
.element of fatigue, .shortening of hours of 
work actually increases the amount of 
work done. This may not be so in the first 
few weeks, but is- certain-to happen in the 
long run. Instances are recorded in the 
Public Health Reports, of the United .States 
of America, which prove this beyond doubt. 

5 Overtime. 

Overtime work should be avoided by 
employers. If the usual day’s work stops 
just short of undue fatigue, over-time means 
over-work, and consequent deleterious 
effect on man ns well as on employer’s out- 
put. It is apt to result in increased spoiled 
work, and reduction of efficiency during 
ordinary hours, sickness, and absence on 
subsequent days. 


• Compulsory Overtime. 

* If this is as regards voluntary overtime, 
it is obviously much more so as regards 
overtime work ordered on the penalty of 
fines to be imposed on default. Most 
employers think that if they order their 
men to -work overtime, they are bound so 
to work, and that failure is a breach of 
discipline justifying fines and dismissal. 

A Scandalous Case. 

Holidays for workmen are believed by 
employers of labour to be a curse on 
industrial efficiency, and are grudgingly 
tolerated as one among the many evil cus- 
toms of the land. Informed opinion, how- 
ever, accepts peribd’icaf holidays as a 
necessity. Those who have studied * the 
question most carefully acknowledge that 
workmen should have one day's rest in 
seven. Continuous work is a > profound 
mistake and docs not pay. Yet a case 
came under public notice recently in Madras, 
where though the men had worked on 
several previous Sundays, and at last took 
a holiday when compelled by a religious 
ceremony, they were not only not paid for 
the day, but in addition were fined for 
absence on that day on which they had 
been orally ordered to work, though it was 
a public gazetted holiday for the whole 
State, and had also been so notified by the 
authorities of the particular factory.* 

' AVhen the fine was imposed, the men went 
on strike, but the directors were obdurate- 
and the fine was not remitted 1 In the 
highest interest of employer, workman 
and Nation, it is desirable that overtime 
and holiday work should be discouraged, 
or at least made strictly voluntary. 

Rest Periods. 

Recess periods daring a working spell 
should be introduced in all cases where 
hard fatiguing work is exacted. Experience 
has established the efficacy of such a system. 
Furniture. ( 

A great deal has to be done by way of 
providing suitable seats and other furniture 
during work to save unnecessary strain 
on the muscles. The Indian workman is 

• Mohalaya AmaTftsya. 
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ordinarily not considered worthy of form 
ture costing capital outlay let in mcon 
venient posture takes -wav a great deal of 
the efficiency of the w orhman and lnprove- 
mentm this direction would add to output 
and profit m the long run 

Sanitation vnd Cojii*orts 
The provision of good drinking water 
w ithin easy reach of the w orkman during 
work suitable leisure place and con 
a emencea for workmen s mid-day meals 
clean latnnesand unnats and provision 
for w ashing after w ork are all the Indian 
labourer s fair share in the profits and 
bonuses earned by directors and share- 
holders of factories and would in the long 
run increase the efficiency of labour 
MovrnrA Payment or \\ ecku , 

The system by which in India w ages arc 
paid only once a month and that, too 
very long after they are due so that the 
employer has always about two w^cks 
w ork done for him in advance of payment 
for the past month and has got a firm hold 
Qn the workman without any need for 
allurements by wav of Provident Tund 
bonus or prospective increase in wages is 
an unjust system winch should be modified 
by immediate State intervention There is 
no sort of reason or justice in demanding 
that a dailv labourer who has no legal 
claim On the cmplover for l>emg kept in 
service nnd who is paid by the dnj even 
excluding Sundays and other holidays so 
that in n month he is paid at a dailv rate 
for only 2 1 to 27 da\« shoul 1 vv nit for his 
w ages so long after the work is done and 
get info uVdt ior maintaining lhms^.aV<alu , 
"his family in the meanw hilc An enquiry 
into the economic conditions of workmen s 
families would disclose shocking talcs It 
should be made compulsory in law that all 
w agc9 should be paid by the vv «k on the 
Monday follow mg the. week, if not on 
Saturdnv itself It is casv to <ee how a 
system by which men possessing no pro- 
perty to fall back upon have to work a 


whole month and another fifteen days in 
the new month to get the ir wages for the 
past month and to know what fines and 
deductions have been ordered make these 
ignorant vv orkmen the slaves of the money 
lender as well as of the head jobber and 
other tyrants of the labour world This 
system of late payment w ith its consequent 
loss of freedom interfering with the opem 
tion of the law of supp'y nnd demand is 
perhaps the most potent factor preventing 
a natural rise in wages to meet thejnereas 
ingcost of living 

A State Board 

Besides greatly improving the Factory 
Act Government should seriously take up 
the formation of a Board of Protection in 
the interest of factoiy labour The duties 
of such a Board should include revision of 
unjust fines nnd general relief of all 
oppressive conditions besides arbitration 
fn disputes In a country where Govern 
ment protects tenants against their own 
contracts with landlords and the State 
has enacted provisions to govern their 
mutual relations it is much more necessary 
that there should be similar State protec 
tion for the igporant factory labourer 
British Trade Unions are now nhlc to 
protect themselves effectively, and are not 
therefore inclined towards compulsory 
arbitration hut such n condition docs 
not and cannot for a long time yet prevail 
in India Indeed one part of the work of 
the suggested State department w ould be 
to protect Child Labour Unions against 
the insidious attacks of the nil powerful 
emplovcrs nnd foster strength and 
imiV]KauiVmvr nr tdtrtrr yiil'tile time is renefi 
cd when they may be left to themselves 
Of course the danger of too much 
protection defeating its own end shoul 1 
be nv oidcd The department it is needless 
to add is one emincnth suited for Indian 
nnd popular responsibility ns dis 
tinguished from the bureaucratic arm of 
the impending diarchy 

1C RAJVCOrAtACUAR 
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(Recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee) 


A CCORDING to Mr St Nifml Singh Mr 
C P Ramaswami Aiver pointed out 
to the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee :n the memorandum he 
submitted to them on behalf of the All 
India Home Rule League that the 
number of constituencies proposed by the 
Southborougli Committeeis far too small 
This is pre-eminently the case in Bengal 
and the United Provinces In Bengal the 
a\ erage size of a rural electorate is 17000 
voters while it is about 24000 w the 
United Provinces against some 8000 or 
0000 of the Bomba} and Madras Presi 
dencies and of the Punjab the Central 
Provinces and Assam In their Report to 
Parliament the Parliamentary Joint Com 
rmttee lia\e made the following recom 
mendatxons which specially affect Bengal — 
(i) Allocations of seats is to be adjusted so 
as to secure a larger representation of rural 
population as d stuict from urban 

tu) A better representation bf wage-earning 
classes in urban areas 

(tu) Adjustment of the disparity of the size 
of electorates m different provinces Th s adjust 
tnent, however must m all cases be by increasing 
and not diminishing the representation or fran 
chise already proposed by the Southborough 
Report 

(iv) A large share of real representation of 
the depressed classes by nomination by mcreas 
mg and not by dumnlsbuig the general electa 
rate 

(v) Reconsideration of the special wnresenta 
tion of landlords in consultation with Local 
Governments 

(vt) r ranch se for University «cats to be 
extended to aU graduates of seven years 
standing 

a(vu) Adjustment of European cons deration 
(mi) Maintenance of the Lucknow compact 
of Nntional Congress and Mnsbm League 

(ix) Acceptance of tl e T ronchise Committee s 
proposals for res dential.qua!if cation 

These recommendations can be given 
effect to, if the size of the Bea 0 al Lcgislat 
ivc Canned be doubled ns suggested by 
Mr Rnngjsvwtmv \ncr in the case of the 
Madras President , and not otherwise 


Very much the same number of elected 
members has been allotted to the United 
Provinces with a population of 47 millions 
to Bengal with 1 a population of 45 millions 
and to Madras with a population of 
40 millions as to Bombay with a popula^ 
tion of only 19V£ millions If Bombay 
Legislative Council is to have 120 members, 
it stands to reason that Madras Council 
should have at least 200 members as 
suggested by Mr Ramastvnmy Alter and 
Bengal and the United Protmces Councils 
2o0 members each The Southborough 
Franchise Committee have suggested 125 
members for the Bengal Council 75 
members being elected by Urban and Rural 
areas 10 members b} various Indian 
interests 15 by industrial trading com 
mercial and other European interests and 
25 b> Government.^ es-officio 1G officials 
and 5 non officials) In order to meet the 
recommendations made bv the Parliament 
ary Franchise Committee I beg to submit 
below a scheme of distribution ~of seats, 
side By side w ith the Southborough Com 
mittee ssebeme onthebasis of 250members 
for the Bengal Council 


Proposed by the 

Several Interests Southborough Suggested 
Comm ttee by me 


I Urban (a) Musi m 6 6 

(4) Non Musi m li n 

— 17 — «7 

II Rural (al Musi m 2S 62 

(4) Non Musi m 30 71 

— 53 —133 


III 


Special (Non European) 

(a) Educat onal 

Un ers tj 2 

Ii) Landholdng 5 


O MusLm 1 
f ) H nduv^j 
OHndu 6 
(u) Mus m 4 


({) Trad ng A Com 
mercial V In 
dustml 


3 


n H ndu 

tf ) Musi fi 
10' 


4 
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IV. Special (European! 

(a) Trad ng Coitt- 

metcaMcc u 

(}) European Com 

merclal 3 

(e) Eurasian Com 

mere al i 

— IS 

V Nominated 

(i) r x Officio 4 

(ft) Official 16 

(r) Non Officials 5 

(») Depressed i 
( ) It dan 

Christians I 

l i) < 1 ) 1 

( v) Others - 

(v) Foropcansnl 

S 

— »s 

Grand Total raj 


54 



S 

1% 

*7 


— So 
JS* 


The 27 nort-ofiicnls nominated arc to 
be rlistributctl thus 


O Furopcan 5 (i } tnd vn On <t am j 

(i ) 1-indhold ng Magnates 5 l ) Impressed OiiSMiJ 
According to o flit « 'll description the 
cistC9 called depressed classes nrc about 
37 nnd number nbont ten millions Of these 
castes the numerically pnncip d ones 
should have the following representative* 

I Namiiudrii (iwom Hulks! 4 Mem her* 

3 tlijbanv % (ore and * half m H on) J „ 

3 Ihgi! « (we m 11 on) i 

a Ouroif* and Much s (t» , o-tV< rdi 

<4 a m U on) l , 

t luR » and Jolihas (tw-lh rd« 

5 of a m TiotiJ ' l „ 

fs Jal >Va ’varta. Vial , l(l»*-th ids 

Krjat ) of a m4. on) i 

j Pnli (t*o-lhirds nf a in I on) i 
fl l> me*. Hans Vc I m 

9 Ha »*mab* (two-tti id* of a nation) t „ 


The Census officer* nnd tlic South 
tagofe&U. ItanftWt Cftou»j.t.te** kave. d.onc 
the honvlnnnh* SliAhu nnd two or 
three other castes the great injustice of 
declaring them officially ns ‘depressed \ 
untouchable, -Ac K.c I lielievetheso respect 
able cn«tcs rr*e«t this official descnpti m 
hn 1 clissif cation Thee h rue tuner Bought 
ftnr special representation far the 
legislative Council* tit’ er be nomination 
or hr election The < *otrar?nnnhs of 
Bengal are more htente than men the 
\aTisthu a« ! the Brahmans an I the 
hahns than the Rifats Tehs an ! < t-»dgo J >s 
hey a« both as chantal 1c ns d'oot more 


charitable than, nnv other Bengali caste 
They require no special representation and 
thev sect none 

Now how arc the recommendations of 
the Parliamentary Committee satisfied by 
my scheme 

(i) The Soutliborough Committee allow * 
ed 17 out of 75 elected members to urban 
areas, tint is to sar 23 \kt rent of the 
total According to mv scheme the urban 
members will form only 13H percent Now 
the total population of the areas marked ur- 
ban b\ thcSonthboroughCommittre is only 
2 millions out of 45 millions or only 4Vfe 
per cent The urban population if given 
17 scats against 333 scats for rural areas 1 
will have thus more than 2H times the 
representation of rural areas Is this too 
little ? 

' \ow remember that the 3G representatives 
of trade, commerce and industry— bath 
I tiropetrt nnd Indian —will be townspeople 
representing town interests Representatives 
of the nm\ orst tj- and thelntidhofdiog classes 
mostly rc«idc in Calcutta Now tlmt the 
residential qualification of candidate* for 
the rumlnrvns!ms!>cc4i removed for Bengal 
there is no doubt that a very large nnm 
her of representatives for those areas will 
l>c persons wholmbitunlly.av e, permanently 
reside in Calcutta and have nearly all their 
domestic ceremonies jverformed there If 
nil these considerations lie liomcin mind, 
17 reals that I have suggested for urlmn 
areas nrc more than enough against 133 
seats for the rural areas 

(n) Out of the 17 seats allotted to the 
urban areas a fairly large uumlicr, say one 
half shoull be allotted to wage earning 
vWws/h TTTqiVArfiin miVis,taitorics, iio int, 
prc*«cs and Cubvais 

(in) The sire of the rural electorates h 
umnnnagcaldy large in Bengal In mending 
tht* evil the rcprcsntation or franchise 
recommended In the I rmchisc Committee 
•honld not lie reduced but enhanced il 
cfcmrab’e In Bengal vee cannot maintain 
even the representation or franchise J ro* 
pow^d by tl fc ^outhbormigh Commilec 
without making the sire of the electorates 
unmanageable froml' , CKK) to2iOOOvotrrs 
«t!c«s we double tlic uundicr of Control 
nemlxrr* The average sire of an electorate 
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in Bengal is 17000 Voters; by doubling the 
member of elected members from 75 to 
150, we shall make the- size of the elector- 
ates manageable, otherwise the absentees 
will be many at voting owing to the great 
distance that they shall be required to 
walk to come to polling stations, corrupt 
practice will be easy to carry on and the 
difficulty of trying corruptions wall be 
great. The election system-will be a great 
force. • 

(iv) If we are to have a real representa- 
tion of the ten millions of people officially 
discalled ns depressed, we cannot allot less 
than 14 or 15 members, whether they are 
elected by the literate amongst these 
classes or be nominated bygovemmentuntil 
literacy has become very general amongst 
them and. has reached the standard of at 

' least 25 percent amongst the males. 

(v) If the landholders be given ten 
members to be elected by big landlords (C 
Hindus and 4 muslims) and if 5 landholding 
magnates, one from each Division, be no- 
minated by the Governor, there will be 
no complaint from that section of the 
zamimlars who feel 'their dignity or self- 
respect considerably compromised if they 
be asked to seek the suffrage of their fellow- 
countrymen who are not zamindars. In 
the memorial of ►the zamindars to the 
Franchise Committee, Raja' Kishorilal 
Geswami laid_mucli importance on the 
"ducal” houses being represented by 
nomination and not by election. Two- 
fifths of the elected and nominated zamin- 
dars should be muslims, according to 
the Lucknow compact. 

(vi) Of the four members elected by the 
graduates of the two universities, one 
should be reserved to be elected by the 

• Muslim graduates. This should be done 
during the first twelve years or until the 
time when both .the communities have 
found out the unwisdom of'commcrcial 
representation. 

(vii) The European merchants, trades- 
men and lawyer* prayed for IS per cent of 
the totally elected members being of their 
community, and they have got 15 out of a 
hundred elected members (including Anglo- 
Indians). If they get 30 elected and 5 
nominated members they shall bare 17)4 
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percent of the total number, of elected mem- 
bers. These extra 5 members may be 
nominated so that the evils of commercial 
system, of which they are great admirers, 
may be removed as much as possible. 
Broadminded Europeans like Mr. Andrews, 
Mr. Pugh, Mr. Norton and Sir Daniel 
Hamilton will find great difficulty to be 
elected by their fellow-countrymen to the 
Provincial Council. *\ e 

(vii i) My suggestions fully satisfy the 
Lucknow compact of the National Congress 
and Muslim League, by which 40 per cent 
of the Indian elected members should )je 
Muslims. The Muslims will be — 

Urban 6 

Rural G2 

Educational 1 

(University) 

Landholding 4 elected 

2 nominated 

Trading 2 

Total 77 

The non-muslitns will be— 

Urban ' 11 

Rural 71 

Educational 3 

Landholding G elected 

3 nominated 

Trading 4 

Christians 2 

Depressed 14 

Total 114 

Now 77 members would make 40 per 
cent of 191 (77+114) and would thus 
satisfy the condition of the Lucknow 
compact. 

There is however one flaw in this cal- 
culation. Why bring in the representatives 
of the depressed classes, when making up 
GO per cent of Non-Muslim Indian repre- 
sentatives. The Mussulmans have ’ no 
caste system; depressed classes are un- 
known to them. The Brahmans - and 
Kavasthas claim the depressed clashes os 
Hindus, when calculating the number of 
appointments to Government services or 
of members of Legislative Councils or 
elected self-governing institutions. They 
cannot have therefore the full measure 
of representation first through election 
and have a supplementary number 
of members ns representatives of their „ 
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depressed castes by nomination This will 
be \ery much though not exactly like 
Heads I win tails you lose This 
question was raised by Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr Montagu m their joint report, 
when they considered the proposal of 
abiding by the Lucknow compact The 
utmost that the Hindus may claim is that 
the representatn cs of the depressed classes 
nominated by Goiernment should be 
Hindus whether they are officials or non 
officials or retired officials or whether they 
belong to uplifted or depressed classes 
(ix) The Southborough franchise com 
mittee recommchdcd that there should be 
no residential qualification for the candi 
dates in the case of the Bengal Presidency 
nnd that has been approved of by the 
Parliamentary Committee I am rati er 
glad of this The residential qualification 
might be so easily evaded Besides this 
most of the best men of a district m 
Bengal are found to habitually reside else 
where if the electors of a district have 
faith m their fellow distnetmen who live 
most of their time m Calcutta w hy should 
they be deprived of the right of electing 
them against their stay at home friends ? 
Let these voters have free choice 

I have said nothing about the justice 


or otherwise of the recommendations made 
by the Parliamentary committee after 
Listening to almost anybody and every 
body— Lnghsh-or Indian— who managed to 
secure a passage to England and was forti 
fed by a certificate of some association 
especially after the declaration that the 
English Government hate accepted the 
India Reform Bill based on it 

If there be 133 seats for rural areas 71 
for the Hindus and G2 for the Muslims we 
may then have 40 Muslim members and 
G8 Hindu members for single sub-dmsions 
where the Muslims and the Hindus may 
be respectively most numerous In the 
remaining 44 and 2G sub-divisions two 
subdivisions shallhaveto be joined together 
fora single con«tituency Oat of 84 sub- 
divisions we shall have then a Muslim 
member for each of 40 sub-dmsions in East 
Bengal and 22 members for 44 subdivisions 
in West Bengal This will be a more hope- 
ful arrangement than the one necessitated 
by requiring 3 or 4 sub-divisions to be 
clubbed together to form a single consti 
tuency The voters shall not have to travel 
out of the limits of tEeir Bub divisions in 
40 sub divisions for the Musalmans and 
58 sub divisions for the Hindus 

Srlnatjo Dott 


ARE INDIANS DEGENERATING PHYSICALLY ’ 


By Pramatha Nath Bose 

C OMPARING present day India with 
India half a century or so ago one of 
the facts that strikes us most forcibly 
is phys cal degeneration and d mmution of 
vitality evidenced by the enormous growth 
in the number malignity and destructive 
ness of disease Plague* and Influenza of 
the deally type which lias exacted such a 
* H story records occas onal ep dem cs wh ch 
Were probably of plague But they were very 
infrequent and ncomparably less fatal than they 
arc now One such occurred m A D 1"2D and 
s described in the Se f Mutaqhemn (Vol I 
26o) It commenced at Patna and extended 
ft Delhi to Lahore where it atop- 


n sc (London) 

heavy toll of late w ere then unknown and 
tuberculosis d abates theumSAism heart 
disease pneumonia malarial fever dyspep- 
sia diseased teeth and defective eyes were 
as uncommon then as they are common 
now Life was as generally a thing of joy 
then as it is of misery now This is a mat 
terofgrave apprehension to all well wishers 
of India Health is the first requisite of 
1 appmess Its importance is pithily ex 

ped But hy fn\ our of divine Prov dcnce 
says the author none of the s ck 1 ed they all 
recovered except afw whose last hour had nl 
ready arrived 
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pressed in the Sanskrit aphorism — Santa 
madyatn khalu dharma sadhanam (Health 
is one’s first duty) The same idea is also 
forcibly expressed by the sages of the W est 
“ The first w ealth says Emerson, “is 
health *’ ‘‘ The^ea lth of a nation, ” ob 
serves Ruskih, is tlTcLealt fiVTits peopIeJ ’ 
Writing abofifc“Hm3ustban in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century Abul Fazl 
says in the Ami Alban — 

“The whole extent of this vast empire is tin 
equalled for the excellence of its waters salubrity 
of air mildness of climate and the temperate 
constitutions of the natives Every part is cul 
fivated and full of inhabitants so that you 
cannot travel the distance of a Cos (two miles) >. 
without seeing towns and villages, and meeting 
with good water El en in the depth of winter 
the earth and trees are covered with verdure 
and in the rainy season which m many parts of 
Hmdusthan commences in June and continues 
till September the atr is so delightfully pleasant 
that it gives youthful vigour to old age ’ 

The only exception to this general state 
raent noticed by the wnter is Bengal But 
even there considerable improvement would 
appear to have been effected during Abul 
Farl’s time He says that “for a long 
time past the air of Bengal had been un 
healthy at the leaving off of the rains, 
afflicting both man and cattle , but under 
the auspices of his present Majesty this 
calamity has ceased ’ 

That until lately the people of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab enjoyed good 
health is a well known fact Allahabad, 
Agra, Delhi and Lahore were looked upon 
as sanitaria Even Bengal was, on the 
whole, not so fever stricken, as a large part 
of it has been since the middle of the last 
century ‘ The Dutch Admiral/Stavonnus 
in his Memoirs”, says Dr Bentley, 
“gives a list of the diseases prevalent m 
the neighbourhood of Hooghly, but whilst 
alluding to dysentery and other tropical 
disorders, he makes no mention of fever 
^or ague In Yalentia's ‘Travels’ there is 
no mention of Murshidabad orBerhampore 
being specifically Unhealthy, and some of 
the early records speak of this part as 
haring once possessed a reputation for 
salubnousness ”* Towns like Hooghlv, 
Bandel, Chmsura, Baraset, Knshnagar, 

* Report on Malana in Bengal, part I, 
page 28 


Bardwan, Midnapur, Pabna, Malda and 
Birbhum, now hot beds of malana, w ere 
until about the middle of the last century 
considered to W healthy, and some of them 
were regarded as ^samtana “Hooghly, 
Bandel and Chinsura, were once looked 
upon as healthy suburban retreats by the 
Europeans m Bengal Bandel, for example, 
was referred to as “sweet Bandel,” “the 
pleasant and healthy settlement of Bandel ” 
In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there was a college at Baraset for cadets 
on their first arrival from England, 
which would not have been the case if it 
had been as intensely malarious as it 
has been for sometime past Vansittart 
had a country residence there In regard 
to Nadiya, w hich^ is now being depopu 
lated by malana, the Census Report of 
1901 observes, that “it was once famous 
as a health resort, and it is said that 
Warren Hastings had a country house at 
Knshnagar’ Midnapur was practically 
free of malana in the beginning of the last 
century Even as late as 1851 52, of the 
total admissions for treatment at 'the dis 
pensary there, only 4 0 per cent were cases 
of intermittent fever As regards Burdwan, 
the Distnct Gazetteer observes that 
“before 1862 the distnct was noted for its 
healthiness, and the towiT“of Burdwan 
particularly was regarded as a sam 
tanum In fact it was customary for 
persons suffenng from chronic malanal 
fever to come to Burdwan where cures 
from the disease were common " Dr A J 
Paynq, m a report on the Burdwan 
division submitted m 1871, remarks that, 
“a fatal fever has of late years become 
epidemic, with seasonal outbreaks of 
extreme seventy over a large tract of 
country which includes distncts formerly 
among the healthiest m the province” 
Dr R F Thomson says of the Hooghly 
distnct in his sanitary report of 1868 that, 
* if a common belief or impression among 
natives is of any value, the Hooghly 
distnct would seem to have undergone a 
vast change for the w 0 r«e m respect of the 
health of the people ” “In regard to the 
history of Bengal malana,! — says Dr 
Bentley, “and the question as to whether 
there has or has not been an increase of 
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the disease in comparatively recent times 
an examination of existing records 
seems to afford overwhelming proof that 
many areas now suffering intensely from 
malaria enjoyed a relative immunity some 
50 to 60 years ago Recent investigation 
has shewn also that in certain localities a 
rapid increase of infection has occurred 
within the course of the last 10 years * 
What a sad change since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century when Abul 
Fazl wrote his Ain i Akban It w ould 
be extremely difficult to point out now 
any large tract of the country the 
climate of which might be truthfully 
described to be salubrious and w here the 
people might be said to enjoy the modicum 
of health essential for tlieir well being 


The following table shows the una 
tions in the numerical strengh of the two 
most important sections of the Indian 
population within thirty years (1881 
1911) 

Actual number t onat on per cent 
in 1011 (increa«e or decrease ) 
1901 1911 1891 1901 1831 1891 

Hndu (217 580 892) + 5 01 -3 +118 

M man (CO 0 47 299) + 6 7 +8 9 +1+3 

Census of India 1911 Yob I part l p 141 


affections 1 In Bombay * during the 
greater part of the decade plague conti 
nued to be v ery prevalent causing a regis 
tered mortality of 1 4 millions Owing to 
this scourge the net increase in the popula 
tion was only 6 3 per cent In the 
Punjab plague which first appeared there 
in 1896 prev ailed throughout the decade 
and in British territory alone w as respon 
sible in all for about tw o million deaths 
of w Inch nearly one-third occurred in 1907 
Malaria nlso has been temblj prevalent 
especially m the irrigated tracts in the 
eastern and central districts It was 
worst in 1908 and the three first years 
of the decade Altogether^ the British 
districts alone four and a half million 
deaths were recorded or more than one 
fifth of the total population of 1901 
The result of these virulent epidemics is 
that in spite of n marked advance in 
material prosperity the population of the 
province (British territory) shows a 
decline of 1 7 per cent In flic United 
Pro\ mces the state of the public 1 calth 
was extremely unsatisfactory T1 ere were 
virulent outbreaks of plague which were 
responsible for 1 3 million deaths T1 e 
mortality from malaria was e\cn more 


There has been a considerable falling off 
in the rate of increase of both the Hindus 
and the Musalmans since 18S1 But the 
reduction in the case of the former is much 
more serious than in that of the latter 
In regard to the major provinces Bengal 
Bombay the Punjab and the United Pro 
vinccs Sir E A Gait observes that the 
material cond tions during the decade 
1901 11 were"’ 1 favourable to continued 
rapid growth of tlie population * That 
„mch .was.nnt .the ease is attributed bv him 
to the deterioration of public health 
Malaria has long been the special scourge 
of Bengal It is not only responsible for 
a heavy mortality but it saps the vitality 
of the survivors and red ices the birth rate 
Except in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
where industrial developments are the 
most important factor it mav be said that 
the growth of the population is determined 
mainlv by the prevalence of malarial 


serious and in 1908 alone nearly two 
million deatl s from fever were recorded 
of which more than half occurred during 
tlic last four months of the year when the 
epidemic was at its height An indirect 
consequence of thts epidemic was nn 
abnormnlly low birth rate m 1909 The 
prevalence of plague and malaria resulted 
in a decrease of one per ccpt during tl C 
decade * ^ 

Oh mg to the havoc recently committed 
ljv the influenza e oidcmiri lie. next -census .is 
cxp^ctc ! to reveal a much more disastrous 
state of things than the Inst one TJ e 
offend estimate of the number of deaths 
ascribed to it is some six millions during 
the concluding quarter of 1918 

Tl c birth rate ol serves Mr Bain in 
his Census Report of the dccndel891 1901 
is indeed very far above that of any 
European country if w-e except Russia 
*md reaches nearly 48 per mile m tie 


* Op cit p "4. 


• Op cit pp C2 CG 73 75 
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whole country But the death rate per 
mile is equally abnormal even if we omit 
the more frequent occurrence of famine 
and epidemic diseases m India and may be 
taken to reach on an average 41 per 
mile * 


The physical degeneration which is proved 
alike by the experience of elderly people 
and the evidence of statistics is shared 
Jy jbB jilassfi* except / a very 

fertile and comparatuelv 1 ealtliy tracts 
like Eastern Bengal but by the middle 
class more than by the oth$ rs Constitut 
mg ns they do the brain of the community 
this is a matter for serious concern In 
Bengal the western and central districts 
where they were most numerous and 
influential are all nearly stationary The 
largest increase is less than 4 per cent 
while two distncts Nadiy a and Jessore 
show a decrease * The Census Report 
of 1891 1901 shows that the Brahmans 
of Bengal Bihar and Onssq ^ ho increased 
from 1872 to 1881 bv about thirteen per 
cent had their rate of increase reduced to 
about two per cent during the succeeding 
two decades and to four and a half per 
« nt “l 90111 , The Kayasthas of 
Bengal Bihar and Orissa who increased 
by 3 41 per cent m the decide 1871 1881 
had their rate of growth r C( j UCC( j to 109. 
percent during 1881 1891 nn a the next 
census showed on actual decrease by so 
much as 8 1 per cent The last census 
show s an increase of 8 4 p£ f which 

would nnJ»e up the- loss they bad suffered 
duruig the previous decade Dut the 

.nupuilORir elherP," .11 < 0 ,. and 

Chittagong di\ lsion^ ana \j r q Valley 
observes that in the former dmsion there 
is an increase of 53 000 ov Cr j,nlfof which 
may lie accounted for by Madras cutcnnc 
themselves ns kavasttns the num bcr of 
Smlras has fallen by 39 000 In the 
Uuttugong division u here there has been 
an increase of 48 000 Kay^ti,^ c „ a 
a decrease of 9 000 Sudras f 
Lord Minto who vvas 
in the bepnmns of the ]„ st 
describing the pbvsiqne of tj* a™,!,, , n » 


letter said he never saw so handsome a 
race They are much superior to the 
Madras people whose form I admired also 
Those were slender These are tall muscular 
athletic figures perfectly shaped and with 
the finest cast of countenance and features 
Their features are of the most classical 
European models with great variety at 
the same time Alas 1 As a general 
descnpiion of the htogshs the reier*e of 
this w ould be true now 

If there were improvement m the quality 
of life it would to a great extent com 
pensate for the diminution of quantity 
But such is not the case especially in the 
more advanced parts and among the 
cultured middle classes 4 “ educated 
youth in India observes Lieut Col 
Kanta Prasad i M s instead of being m 
a better position to maintain bis health by 
virtue of lus knowledge and education, 
breaks down far too early and does not 
enjoy life even to that extent which an 
ordinary illiterate workman does Those 
who have made a special study of the sub- 
ject are of opinion that more than 50 per 
cent of our educated j ouths are poten 
tially tuberculous and die before their time 
Others, who escape this evil contract 
diabetes before they are forty and are earned 
off before they are sixty Thosewhohnow 
best about India and its people says*thc 
same wnter are of opinion that even the 
fighting races of India are detenoratmg 
It is said that every race in India has 
within the last fifty years become an inch 
shorter in stature * With a view to 
arrr st the physics? degeneration of the 
Parsi* an honorary staff of thirty five 
doctors including eight lady doctors under 
the auspices of the Zoroastnan Conference 
lately examined 1265 school children The 
result ofthe examination showed that there 
w ere 194 cases of enlarged spleen, the effect 
of malana while there were 391 cases of 
defective eve sight The proportion of 
children suffering from car throat and nose 
diseases is v ery large being about 50 per 
cent but the percentage of children with 
bad teeth is the largest some 89G 


• r V Ga t op evt. p 50 
t Census of India \ ol \ Pt i 
5 


* Health and Mortality among* 
Indians pp t and 159 
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found suffering from such teeth This is in 
the case of a community 'in which Western 
education lias made the greatest advance, 
among men as well as women, and which is 
materially better off than any other com 
munity I have no doubt that an examina- 
tion of the children of other classes c\ en 
when the} are fairly prosperous, would 
reveal similar results 

A fact sd patent as physical degradation 
could not have escaped obscrv ation It has 
been noticed by various v riters The late 
Rnj Nara>an Bose noticed it as a con 
spicuous fact of his experience Among more 
recent writers ma} be mentioned Lieut 
Col U N Muhherji, Babu KislmrilalSarkar 
Lieut Col Kanta Prasad Rai Bahadur 
Chumlal Bose and Dr Indli Madhab 
Mallik 

I hate to endorse every word of the 
following description of the physique of our 
middle class people which appeared in an 
article in the Modern Review sometime ago 
entitled “Can we save oursehes jet ’ ’ 

1 Take your stind in an j of the busy mam 
thoroughfares of Calcutta Having stationed 
yourself \\ atch now the streams of people that 
are passing up and down the street Look at 
the boys ana youths that are going to their 
schools and colleges and please observe them 
closely and well Now do they look strong 
full oflifc and animation and overflowing with 
health and eaergy as they should at this time 
of their iife or do they look ill grown .lifeless 
and poorly’ The very appearance of 

the Indian boy would seem to indicate as if his 
bodv has not had a normal healthy growth 
The impression that w ill remain w ith you ns the 
result of your observation would be that what 
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ever may be the state of his mental equipment, 
his body is sadly jji need of looking after 

Setting aside now the student class, observe 
the other citizens constantly passing up and 
down the street Look at the streams of joung 
and middle-aged men, clerks and others, who 
evidently make up the gentry or middle class 
proceeding to their places of business betw ccn 
8 and 31 o clock Does their appearance show 
them to be possessors of a good physique with 
strong and well developed muscles and bones 
or do -they give you the idea that, instead of 
life being regarded as a gill to enjov and be 
thankful for life to them is a burden which they 
are evidently finding it rather irksome to cany? 

you may perchance find one strong hcnltby, 
energetic person in a hundred, while the re- 
maining ninetymne will present n very poor 
appearance indeed weak in hrabs, and w anting 
in sprits If you now transfer your attention 
to the' remainder of the passers by, the same 
thing will strike you only perhaps in a greater 
degree namely that they are a sorry lot w ith 
a very poor physique and with v ery little life 
in their bodies 

The people you have seen may be taken 

ns typical not only of the inhabitants of Bengal, 
but fairly also of nlraost the whole of India 

Now after a careful scrutiny of the general 
appearance and physique of the vast mass of 
people that arc seen crow ding in Calcutta from 
the shrunken bent old men down to the little 
ones playing about in the streets and hje-Ianes, 
does it strike an observer that this people belong 
Jo a race that is thriving physically and 
materially, or does it look ns if the race was 
rather going down and going dow n at a pretty 
fast rate along the broad road of physical decay 
and degradation’ There can be no 

question that the Bengali is no longer what he 
was before that he has degenerated consider 
ably That the degeneration has been yery 
marked and rapid within the last fifty years 
will also be apparent to many ' 


INDIAN DEPUTATIONS AND THE PARLIAMENTARV COMMITTEE 
III The Moderates Dfpltation 
B\ St. Nuial Singh. 


W HEN the memorandum submitted by the 
deputation of the All India Conference of 
the Moderate Party to the Jomt Select 
Committee on the Government of India Bill was 
indited its signatories* apparent h had not 

* The names of the signatories (in the order 
in wh ch they apend d their signatures) arc — 
The Hon Surendra Nath Baneqca (President), 


christened their organisation ns the National 
Indian Liberal Federation— a title in which some 

Mr W A Chambers 
Mr M G CJntnavis 
Sir K* G Gupta 
The Hon B S Kamat, 

Mr II N Kunzru 
SirB C Witter, 
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of them afterwards delighted They had how 
ever brought authority w ith them from that 
Conference held m Bombay on Aorember 1 2 
1918 to urge on British statesmen members of 
both Houses of Parliament political associations „ 
the Press and the Bntish public generally the 
wisdom nnd necessity of supporting the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reform scheme and giving 
legislative effect f o it at an early date with such 
modifications and improvements os have been 
formulated or suggested in the Resolutions of 
the Conference Perhaps to avoid misunder 
standing they took care to add under the 
heading General attitude that they support 
ed in the mam the joint report of the Secretary 
of State and the \ iceroy and that they would 
regard it as a substantial first_step towards the 
progressive realization of responsible Govern 
ment in India if its proposals be adopted 
without curtailment At the same time, they 
advocated certain modifications and improve- 
ments in the scheme which seemed ta them 
desirable and m certain cases necessary to 
make it yield the utmost results of which it is 
capable 

ADR 1A PAGES— A YD DISIDI INPAGES 

I have made these quotations because thev 
explain in the words u«ed bv the moderates 
themselves the general line of policy u Inch thev 
have chosen to pursue m Britain and which m 
spite of all the advantages it gave has not 
proved entirely a blessing 

The advantages are apparent on the surface 
The open manner m which thev established an 
all ancc w ith the author of the Government qf 
India Bill gave the Moderates access to the 
Secretary of State and to persons co operating 
with him which members of no other deputa 
tion could have had I do not make that 
statement in a spirit of cynicism On the 
contrary I know that such access to the powers 
that be enabled the more able among the 
Moderate leaders to learn from the inside what 
was happening long before those not in the inner 
nog heard of it and what was still more import 
ant enabled them to give counsel at a time when 
the entire Bill was (supposed to be) in the 
melting pot and when subsidiary matters 
arising out of it were in the formatirestagc 
nnl therefore when it was easier to adjust 
details according to Indian ideals and desires 
than it would have been at a later stage when 
they ha 1 assumed a more ngid farm 

Mr ‘vistn and Mr Ramachandra Tao parti- 
cularly have enjoyed the confidence of the 
Secretary of 15 tate nnl those closely associated 

T1 e Hon Ratnchondra Rao 
Mr Pntliwis Chandra Knv, 

Mr R C Roy 

The lloa \ s s nnira'a ‘?astn 

Thellon C "S Ch ntamonifjo atllon ‘■ecrctarv) 

The Hon S M bamarth (Joint lion Secretary) 


with him While I cannot divulge any details 
I have good cause to hnojv tl at they have used 
that opportnmty to the advantage not of 
themselves but of their countrymen who in 
mv opinion cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
them for w hat they have been able to do to 
safeguard Indian interests 

So much for the creditor side of the account 
Now* for the other side 

The policv adopted by the Moderates meant 
the subordination of their demand for the liber 
alization of the Montagu Chelmsford «chome 
wh ch w as particularly deficient m regard to the 
Central Gov emment to giving support to that 
scheme That pol cy I am sure will prove a 
tactical blinder that will cost India dear It 
wall have to share w ith personal ambition nnd 
jeolousy tl e responsibility of preventing 
Indians from conjointly striking the iron when 
it was hot In the face of such attitude more- 
over, if any important part of the Central 
Government is jnade d rectly responsible to 
Indians it wall be little short of a nitraclc 

BREACH J\ CE\TR ALB UREA L CRA C I 

To show the reason vv hy I take that v lew it 
is necessary carefully to examine the Moderate 
attitude tow arils the immediate application of 
the principle of responsibility to the Central 
Government . 

Let me note tint no statement regarding that 
subject indited by any Indian organisation makes 
more impressive reading than the section entitled 
Diarchy in the Central Government which 
occupies a considerable portion of the memotau 
dum to which I have referred but only vf that 
section is read w itl out bearing in m n 1 the 
introductory sentences that I have reproduced 
from that memorandum at the beginning of Hus 
article 

We urge write the moderate leader* that 
an clement of responsibil ty should be introduced 
into the Government of fndta by placing some 
departments under a Minister who will be 
amenable to the control of the Legislature 
TAvy'UMW tJxst Atinsunr Xax and XitautrvJ 

Stamps suggest themselves readily to the mind 
in this connection while subject to con 1 tions 
imposed bv imhtarv conn locations Railways 
and Po«ts and Telegraphs may also be deaft 
within the same way S ncc they are essen 
tinlly departments w hich render services to the 
public no political cons deration operates 
nga nst the r transfer to popular control «nbject 
to thecond tions above mentioned 

The «ignatones state that the rea«on why 
diarchvinust be introduced m the Central Govern 
ment is that the power of the goverment 
of India to supervise tie r Imimstration of 
transferred subjects in the I rovtnew is obviously 
one wl Kh should be exercised bv a Minuter 
responsible to the Legislative Assembly In 
that connex on thev invite attention to para 
lb of the statement by S»r James Brunyatc ap* 
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pended to tlic Crewe Committee Report, p 21, 
in wlnclr lie outlines a grouping of all India 
subjects into the categories of ‘controlled and 
'popular' though with a more limited object" 
They add later, that 4 the progress of responsible 
Government m the provinces will be injuriously 
affected by the limited a ision of an unreformed 
Government of India, which is to have not only 
over riding and concurrent power of legislation 
but also the power of acting ns an arbiter 
'between the Governor and his Council and of 
sanctioning the removal of services from the 
reserved to the transferred group '* 

The moderate leaders find fault with the third 
formula enunciated in the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report 4 which lays down that the authority of 
the Government of India shall not be impaired 
in anj way” in other words 4 that whatever 
means might be adopted to make it increasingly 
amenable to popular influence it shall remain 5 
independent of popular control and that the 
elected representatives of the people are to have 
greater opportunities of criticising and embar 
rassing the Government without the check as 
in til? case of the Members of the Provincial 
.-Legislative Councils, imposed by a sense of 
responsibility ” 

Having said that much the signatories of 
the memorandum remind the Committee that 
the authors of the Report did not hesitate to 
point out in that report that the fundamental 
defect that vitiates the existing Bjstem of 
Government and the Congress League Scheme 
4 was the absence of this element of respon 
Sibility, and further that it is the introduction 
Of tins element into the Pro vmcial Legislatures 
that constitutes the chief value ofthe declaration 
Of August, 1917 ' They naturally ask, how 
Can the application of the principle which is to 
be the keystone of the new fabric, be withheld 
from the most important sphere viz , the Govern 
ment of India, where it is needed at least as 
much as anj where else ’ 

The moderate leaders recall the fact that "the 
Report does not contemplate nor is it compatible 
w ith the line of argument adopted therein, that 
at any particular tune when the people imy be 
supposed to be ripe for it the entire Government 
of India should at one stroke be brought under 
'if. tins. TAijnJar. es ’ The. 

scheme being based upon the principle of ‘sue 
cessive stages and progressive realization’ 
applies to the, Government of India as much as 
to the Provincial Governments and the eigna 
tones add rightly that those j\ ho are capable 
of managing education local self government 
and industries -in the Prov rnces will surely be 
able to administer the Salt and Income Tax 
Departments Merelv to extend the range of 
jurisdiction 1 can create no new problems, and 
should therefore give rise to no feeling of 
hesitation or nnxietv ' 

The moderate leaders complain that the Hill 
does not clearlj, provide that the 


Commissions periodically appointed tinder the 
authority of Parliament with the express 
purpose of recommending suitable stages of 
progress in the provincial sphere, will concern 
themselves with investigating into the desirahi 
hly of progressively popularizing the Govern 
ment of India " They admit that some comfort 
may l>e derived from the language of paragraph 
288 which says that one of the duties ofthe 
periodic Commissions will be to examine and 
report upon the new Constitution ofthe Govern 
ment of India, but the hope is rendered almost 
lllusorj bj the words ‘ with particular reference 
to the v\ orking of the machinery for represent a 
tion the procedure by certificate, and the results 
of joint sessions They say that that proviso 
shows 4 that the Commissions will have power 
to recommend not constitutional changes with 
n view to the establishment of popular govern 
\ ment but small improvements m the constitu 
tional machinery which experience -may render 
necessary or desirable 

The Moderate leaders say that “the'lndnn 
people will not rest content with authority in 
provincial matters, when their destinies arc 
largely in the hands ofthe Government of India " 
Tor this reason, they think that “to take no 
steps to bring some part of it under the 
nuthonty pf the people argues an inability to 
appreciate the dominating factor in the Indian 
political situation viz , the desire of the people 
to have a hand in the shaping of their destinies ” 

The s gnatones are unable to see why the 
process ofmaktng government in the Provinces 
responsible must be completed before a similar 
process is begun m the Government of India ’ 
The doctrine of Hanoi Delhi durast (Delhi is 
yet far) laid down in the, Report fails to convince 
them 4 

The Moderate leaders further contend that 
every care must he taken to guard against the 
inevitable danger that if the bureaucracy is 
taught to regard anj part of thc-Gov eminent 
a3 specially its own, it will bitterly resist all 
attempts to transfer it mtp other hands On 
the contrary, the bureaucracy has to be taught 
at least as much the virtue of subordinating its 
self interest to the good of the country ns the 
people of India the art of governing themselv cs 

After derJ.nr.iing ♦.W„ ‘ *hn, tnhy ■jif^dn-tenn. 
urged for this glaring omission to provide for 
the popularisation of the Government of India 
is found in para 190,” namely, that without 
experience of the results of diarchy in the 
Provinces it is impossible “to affect similar 
changes in the Government of India, and further 
declaring that the attitude adopted is due to 
excessive caution and is utterly inconsistent , 
with the spirit winch animates the Report, the 
signatories of the memorandum urge 1 the exten- 
sion of popular control to the national sphere ” 
They saj that unless this is done 4 the scheme 
will be inconsistent with itself the spint ofthe 
declaration of 1S17 will not have' been fully 
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they should not he t rented ns popular Mr 
Roy would however not object to such treat 
ment being accorded to salt income tax nnd 
Ccncral fetamps ^ 

UAen Mr fcatnarfh came up lor cross-exami 
nation nnd was given the opportunity by the 
Duke of Northumberland to restate his position 
m regard to the Central Government lie took 
care to emphasize the necessity for immediately 
beginning the process of partially pqpulans 
ing that Government everyone desirous of 
seeing a breach made in the Central Government 
felt relieved but alas that relief lasted but a 
few moments 

Almost immediately after Lord Smba began 
to cross-examine him and asked a scries of 
questions that made Mr Snmartli acknowledge 
that the demands made by him in respect of the 
Central Government w ere not part of his party s 
programme \\1 at was more damaging still 
Lord Sraha made Mr SamaiUi add that his 
party would be quite willing to take up a Bill 
that refused to introduce the element of respon 
sibility in that Government and work it for 
oil it was worth 

MR SASTRI TO THE RESCUE 

The impression that these questions and 
answers produced upon the minds of persons 
anxious that a breach be made in the Central 
Bureaucracy can be imagined 

It would have been extremely unfortunate 
liad Mr Sastri not appeared before the 
Committee some time later and made it clear 
that he was very strongly in favour of immedii 
ately beginning the process of liberalising the 
Central Government 

Some Departments such as Income Tax arid 
General Stamps he declared should be placed 
under a Minister or Ministers Liberal sation 
he added should also mean increasing the povv er 
of the Legislative Assembly in Finance. 

Let us hope that these wards of Mr Sastri 
removed the unfortunate impress on )rft upon 
the Committee by his colleagues who appeared 
earlier otherwise the Committee will be justified 
in feel ng that s nee Mr Banerjea and his Party 
are willing to accept a measure which, refuses 
Sot “iae jmmvtft V&avzfo i -(ryv!<\iAiitno, taij vm. 
trol over Central Gov ernment that Government 
may continue for the time being to remain 
irresponsible 

TECONSTRUCTIOV OF PROMSCHL AD- 
MIMSTR 1770V 

The attitude of tlic Moderates Deputation 
towards the reconstruction of the Provincial 
administration did not matcnnllrdiffer from that 
of the otl er Indian bodies vvl ich had accepted 
diarchy Perhaps the mam difference 1 esln the 
fact that the Moderates placed greater ta 
phns s upon the fact that without resort to a 
dual form of government the pronouncement 
of August 20th 1917 could not have been 


carried into effect whereas the others merely 
res gned themselves to that system ns an nn 
avoidable transitional measure 

The Moderates like all the other Indian wit 
nesses objected to the modifications of the <fi 
nrebical system suggested by the Government of 
India and more particularly, the demands made 
for the institution of the separate purse 
system upsetting all the nicely balanced 
arrangements proposed in the Montagu 
Chelmsford Report for the reconstruction of the 
Provincial Executive Council and also of the 
system of Grand Committee proposed in that 
Report The Moderate Witnesses who appeared 
before the Committee especially Air bastn 
rendered great service in showing up the 
hollowness of the contentions advanced by*tbe 
spokesman of the Government of Tndia and in 
subjecting to critical analysis eertaia provisions 
of the Bill which whittled away provisions laid 
down in the Montagu Chelmsford Report 
While it is unnecessary to enter into a detailed 
discassion of the modifications of the part of the 
Bill pertaining to Provincial Governments asked 
for by the Moderates, attention may be called 
to two or three points 

Firstly one after another Moderate leader 
resisted tl c suggestion thrown out that the 
power of ordinance may be given to the 
Governor to carry out h s responsib hty in 
regard to resen ed subjects since objection had 
been taken by the Government of India to the 
institution of the Montagu Chelmsford type of 
the Grand Committee whereas the type pro 
posed by that Government had been objected to 
by Indians In this matter their attitude 
differed cardinally from such w itnesics as Mr 
Kamaswami Aij er and Lord Carmichael neither 
of whom was prepared to permit the adoption 
of a device that would enable a Governor to 
throw the burden of executive nction upou a 
body of his nominees 

discordant notes 

Secondly while the Moderate leaders had 
emphasized m the memorandum the necessity 
of sending Governors from Britain and some of 
them who appeared before the Committee took 
fontiao.vvi •jrJfta Vxiy u'nvss upon that point , 

one of the moderates (Mr k C Roy) took 
pains to say that he would not 1 ke to see men 
belonging tO|tbe permanent services in India 
debarred from holding that off ce 

Thirdlv another Moderate witness (Mr 1* 

C Ray) took the occasion to tell the Committee 
that he disl ked diarchy, considered it cum 
brous and uncalled for and urged that it lie re 

? laced with a system of double chambers m the 
rovmces He added that the number of seats 
allotted to Bengal Zemindars whom he described 
as the acknowledged leaders and protectors of 
the masses was mi insult to their position and 
growing rntelJ genre Jig also asked the Com 
nut tec to go into the whole question of the 
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representation of minorities or backward 
classes 

These notes appeared to me at the time to be 
discordant and I remember that they called 
forth n good deal of criticism from Indians 
belonging to the Moderate Deputation as well 
as outs ders 

Three members of the Moderates Deputation 
namely Mr Sastn Mr Raniachnndra Rao 
and Dr Sapru deserve to be singled out for the 
valuable work that they did while in Britain 
Mr Sastn’s analysis of the financial clauses 
of the Bill w as masterly and I hope that the 
defects that he pointed out will be removed 
He also submitted a memorandum asking for 
the extension of the application of a conscience 
clause to Indian children and also urged that 
point in the evidence that he gave 

Mr Ramachandra Rao smashed the argu 
ment that - non Brahman separatists had put 
forward for separate communal represetation 
He moreover gave oral and written statements 
on budgetary procedure and legislative rules and 
regulations which if followed should make the 
new Provincial legislatures far superior to 
those that exist at present m India 

Dr Sapru delivered a w ithenng attack upon 
the witnesses who had asked the Committee to 
reserve higher education in the posxnces He 
proved that the very officials who now showed 
great concern for education had starved it 

HOME AD MI\1STRATI0\ OF I\DIA \ 
AFFAIRS 

The Moderate position in regard to the 
re-orgamsation of Home Administration of 
Indian affairs does not call for much comment 
As Mr Samarth told the Joint Select Commit 
tee the Crewe Committee had given effect to 
most of the suggestions that he had submitted 
to the latter Committee particularly m regard to 


non-intervention by superior authority where 
the Central and Provincial executives werem 
agreement w ith their respective legislature That 
canon together with the use that Sir James 
Brnnyate has made of it in bis minority minute 
and Mr Bhupendra Nath Basil s note appear 
to have coloured the recommendations made by 
the Moderates in regard to the reorganisation 
of the India Council and of the India Office I 
may add that the Moderates seemed to me to 
give the Committee the impression that they 
looked forward to the concession of fiscal auto 
nomy through the Samarth Brunyate canon 

Mr Sastn appeared to me to be the one 
Moderate witness who rose superior to his 
surroundings when he bluntly told the Com 
mittee that the India Council had proved to be a 
reactionary body and must go 

The Moderates like the other Indians (Sir 
Sankaran Nair alone excepted) who took the 
trouble to say anything about the constitution 
of a standing Committee of Parliament recom 
mended the limitation of such a Committee to 
members of the House of Commons 

TO SUM UP 

The Moderates Deputation numerically the 
largest and because of the attitude it adopted 
towards the Bill and the author of the Bill 
favoured above all other -'Indian deputations 
has had unique opportunities to get at many 
of the persons who bn\e been mould ng the 
destiny of India In my opinion so far as 
pressing for the reconstitution of Provincial 
admin stration is concerned that Deputation 
used these opportunities to the immen«e advan 
tage of India but I regret to say that so far as 
demanding the reorganisation of the Central 
Government is concerned their attitude proved 
to be hopelessly w eak. 


INDIAN DEPUTATIONS AND THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARA COMMITTEE 
IV. Evidence Given b\ Spokesmc v or the Deputations 


(Part I ) 


I N the preceding article I found it convenient 
to deal i simultaneous] v with the memomn 
dum submitted bv the Moderate Deputation 
« c ' ,{Jencc given by eight members of 
that Deputation Now I propose to make a 
rapid survev of the statements made bv Indian 
w '“ J vsse‘S ln behalf of those deputations to 
whose memoranda I called attention m the 
first and second articles of this senes though I 
was unable at that time to refer their cadence 


for the simple reason that they had not then 
appeared before the comm ttee 

THE CONGRESS DEPUT l T10\ THE 
CO\GKESS II IT\ESSES 
It is unnecessary to deal at length with Mr 
Patel s evidence because 1 e followed generally 
the lines laid dow n by the last Congress at Delhi 
to wh ch it mav be remembered the memoran 
dum sent m b) the Congress Deputation adhered. 
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The only pWSTSrPw Inch he expressed his p erso 
nal opinion was in regard to diarchy Making 
it patent that he xv as speaking for lumself and 
not for the Congress be told Mr Mantagu who 
pressed him hard for his personal opinion that 
if at this stage full Provincial autonomy was 
not to be granted he would be willing to accept 
a reorganization x>f Provincial affairs in which 
such objects as law police and justice would 
be reserved for administration by the bureau 
cracy while all the other subjects were handed 
over to the popular branch of the Government 

When Mr Intel began to say that the latter 
part of the declaration of August 20 1917 
was not an integral part of the statement 
authorized by His Majesty s Government bnt 
had been tacked on by Mr Montagu the 
Chairman (the Earl of Sclborne) told him that 
the contrary was the fact Later when he 
commenced to lay emphasis upon the Congress 
demand for the inclusion of a Bill of Rights in 
the new Government of India Act Lord Sclbome 
aga n interrupted him He sought to Show 
how the point that he w as making w as germane 
to the general subject of constitutional reform 
But the Chairman would not give lnm the 
opportunity to go oil Later however Mr Ben 
Spoor M P nsked him a question m reply to 
w Inch he was able to tell the Committee that 
tlie forthcoming reforms w ould be of little avail 
tf the primary rights of citizensb p were not 
guaranteed to Indians by n specific provision m 
the Act f . , 

To Mr Spoor tl e w itne«s also sai 1 that 
without fiscal autonomy India s industrial 
regeneration would be Impossible He and 
hi9 colleagues therefore considered fiscal 
autonomy as the most essential part of the 
reforms to be grante 1 to India. 

Mr I’atel was subjected to a hot cross 
examination from almost all the members of the 
Committee who were present perhaps by none 
more severely than by Mr Montagu Icing a 
practiced lawyer anil an experienced legislator 
lie fenced off the thrusts made at him giving 
as good blow s ns he received 

The duel that he had with Mr Montagu was 
particularly interesting inasmuch ns he refused 
to budge from the position he had assumed that 
the Bill— an 1 in Iced the Montagu Chelmsford 
scheme— was ungenerous nnd d sappointmg 
Naturally the ‘Secretary of State d d not like it 
that the spokesman for the Congress should 
•sneak of his Chef <f oeirrrc ns a little thing 
lie sail that le (Mr Montagu) could under 
stan 1 that it noull be disappointing to him 
seemingly implying that Mr I ntel had formed 
•expectations that were Impossdle to sati«fv 
but 1 e coul 1 not tin lerstand w hr he should call 
-it * a little thing 

•since the w ilness kept saving that m view of 
the announcement of the \ugu«t 20lh 1017, 
the mere transfer of a few departments in the 
Provinces without any real reform m the 


Central Gotemment w as little, Mr Moaiaga 
asked him if the Congress League scheme of 
which he (Mr Patel) was a part author, asked 
for any department to be placed under Indian 
responsibility Mr Patel answered by saying 
that if the dual demands made in that scheme— 
namely that the control over the budget and 
“the power of legislation should re't in the 
people s representatives— he for one, would feel 
satisfied " 

Mr Montagu and Mr Patel also had n tussle 
over tbe question of electorates. The latter 
flatly contradicted the former when he declared 
that at the present moment no electorate existed 
to winch control over administration could 
be transferred Mr Patel on tbe contrary 
contended that if the Southborough (I ranclusc) 
Committee had merely taken the trouble todraw 
upon persons who at present possessed the 
municipal vote a very good and very strong 
electorate could have been formed In the 
Bombay Presidency alone betw een 300 000 to 
•100 000 voters had been enjoying the local 
franchise for something like -10 years The 
material for superior electorates was therefore 
ready at hand and only needed to be developed 
and utilized 

When Mr Montagu reminded Mr Patel that 
carl er in the day he (the witness) had told Lord 
Isl ngton that if persons in Bombny earning 
Ks, -50 per annum and over were to be given 
the vote the number of voters in that Presidency 
would amount to 1000 000— or 400 000 in 
excess of the number of persons whom the 
bouthborougb Committee would enfranchise 
Mr Patel told him ttiat he personally bel eved 
in universal suffrage and that Lord South 
borough s Committee should have aimed at that 
ideal \ 

Mr Patel s pasage-at-arms with Sir John D 
Rees was ns interesting ns his bout with Mr 
Montngu Sir John was nnxious to have the 
Congress witness withdraw the reflection he 
had made upon the character of British rule 
in In ho. He only succeeded in getting him 
to emphasize his original statement, namely 
that he considered that the existing system of 
government by tbe b treaucracy w as bad . 

FxDewan\ r MndhavaRno who followed 
Mr I atcl was snbjccted to a still hotter 
cross-examination because the Indian admmis 
tration had been even more uncompromising in 
1 is statement* Tirst the ex Prime Munster of 
Barola Mysore and Tranvancore refused to 
yield on the matter of provincial nntononiy— 
even to the extent of saving that he woull 
personally consent to the reservation of certain 
departments He was the only Indian who took 
that stand On tbe contrary be affirmed that 
In bans nt this very moment could easily bear 
the burden of administering the provinces 
without the n» 1 of the bureaucracy and since 
tl at «tatemcn t was baclse 1 up by long and 
waned admmistratn c experience— expenenee that 
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had received the lushest commendation from the 
most competent British authorities— it could 
not be dismissed light!} Secondly he tord the 
Committee that the Indian Civil Servants were 
hostile towards constitutional reforms and 
that in any case, the time had come for them 
to make their bow and retire 

Relating bis experiences of the time when 
Mysore was rendered back by the British to the 
father of the present Maharaja ex Dew an 
Madhava Rao declared that the British officials 
employed in Mj sore felt so sure that the Indian 
administrators who had takentheir places would 
make n failure, that they actually sat on the 
fence expecting to be recalled to evolve cosmos 
out of the chaos that would certainly be 
created by incompetent Indians That * call 
however, never came To shew how completely 
the table was turned, he cited the case 
of a non Indian ex official who in the days of 
the Commission, had lorded it over the people 
of Mysore, but who did not hesitate to return 
to Mysore knowing that lie would have 
to serve under an Indian Administrator, 
n ho not so very long before had been working 
under him in a subordinate position and who 
had been receiving a small salary and had been 
denied any direct opportunity to initiate policy 

The ex Prime Minister added that British 
industrialists and commermlists m Mysore 
found the Indian Administrators so pleasant 
to deal with and so progressive tltat the much 
talked of exodus never took place And the 
Indian administrators had initiated industrial 
Schemes of a magnitude undreamt of in any part 
of India— British or Indian 

To a man ^vho had spent the best part of 
his life nt Indian Courts and who is the soul of 
courtesy, it could not have been a pleasure to 
make statements which lie could not help 
knowing woull prove unpalatable to persons 
with vested interests in the Indian public 
services and their partisans But some one had 
to tell the truth No living Indian was more 
fitted to undertake that ta«k than ex Dcwan 
Madhava Rao All honour to him for 
discharging the highly unpleasant duty of 
tearing away the network of fiction about 
Indian unfitnc«s that interested parties had 
woven 

Being a man of action rather than of w ords 
nnd employing as he did, a foreign tongue, 
ex Dcwan Madhava Rao n«cd certain expressions 
in his replies to questions a»kcd m tense tones 
by members of the Commitee that have been 
used by critics to prejudice his position To 
nny one who heard him, as I did however or 
w ho at an> rate took the trouble to read bis 
evidence, it is clear that under cro«s-esamtoa 
tion he not only rtfevd to yield ground but 
even strengthened the case against the coutma 
arvee of the bureaucratic sv?tcnj that he had 
made out ongiaallv 

That ex I>-waa Madhava Rao scored heavily 
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against bureaucracy w as clear Irom the ques- 
tions that various members of the Committee 
put to witness who appeared subsequently 
But tributes to the Indian Civil Service that 
such efforts secured from members and ex- 
members of that service could hardlv affect the 
.position taken by the distinguished Indian 
administrator, that India could very well get 
along w ithout them 

HOME RULE WITNESSES 

Mr Tilak who followed the ex Dew an, 
emphasized m his statement most of the points 
that Mr Patel had nlreadv made ft was a 
good thing that he had traversed fully the 
ground because as already noted he was not 
cross-examined 

There arc just tvv o points in Mr TiLak’fe 
evidence that need to be emphasized 

Firstly, he stated in the clearest possible 
terms that he did not believe that all the dcclara 
tion of British policy in India made on \ugust 
20th 1917, was made in behalf of His Majesty s 
Government but he was of opinion that the 
latter part of it had been added by Mr Montagu 
of Ins own motion Strange to say the Chair- 
man who had peremptorily told Mr Patel that 
his explanation was unwarranted, let Mr Tilak 
repeat it without challenging it 

Secondly, Mr Tilak laid emphasis upon the 
necessity of making definite and unambiguous 
provision in the forthcoming statute, to guaran 
tee liberty of person, movement, speech, and 
Press .Again lie was not interrupted. 

MRS AWIE BESA\T 

Mrs Besant made a comprehensive survey 
of Indian Constitutional Reform nnd put the 
ca«e of India with great vigour and ability 

This friend of India w'as unhappy that no 

f irovision had been made for even a partial 
tberahsatiori of the Central Government, and 
insisted that a beginning no matter how small 
towards that end must be made immediately 
Customs and tariffs she declared, pnist no 
longer remain with the burcancricr it was 
felt— and not without reason— that Indian 
industries had been destroyed and India had 
been converted from an industrial nation into 
a nation that merely produced raw materials 
for the u«e of other industrial nations 

Cotton excise Mrs Be«ant added had be«l 
imposed in the interests of I ancashtre That 
English County was now trying to compel 
Indta to rni«e cotton that would be suitable for 
Lancashire but not for the Indian textile 
manufacturers Tlmt sort of thing must stop, 
and could only stop if Indians were given con 
trol over their fi*cal affairs 

Mrs Besant told the Committee that she 
was anxious to have central subjects other 
than fiscal autonomy placed under Jnds.ni 
control, bat many case that one subject mast 
be transferred bLe added later, that if higher 
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education were reserved, she demanded that 
all superior control exercised bj the Central 
Government must be entrusted to a Minister 
At another point, she declared that she rushed 
all the Central subjects, save those relating to 
the defence of the country and external relations, 
should be transferred within 10 to 12 years, 
and even those subjects should be handed over 
to Indians w ithm 15 to 20 years 

When she came to talk of the Council of State, 
Mrs Besant very soon told the Committee that 
it had better abandon that idea The conserva- 
tive forces in India were already very strong. 
To fortify them by creating a second chamber, 
would greatly retard Indian progress 

It was clear from Mrs Besant’s opening 
statement, and her replies to certain questions 
ashed by the Committee, that if she conld have 
had her way she would have liked India to 
follow the Dominion pattern of Government 
but since the powers that be had determined 
otherwise, she had had to reconcile herself to 
diarchy She was however, emphatically of 
opinion that diarchy in the Provinces should 
not last more than five years At the end of 
the second Council she would have nl! the 
subjects transferred to the popular wing of the 
Government, and the rule of the bureaucracy 
brought to an end 

And Mrs Besant told the Committee that 
the drag of periodical examinations must not 
be imposed upon India. She reminded the Earl 
of Selborne and his colleagues that the national 
sense in Indians had so grown during recent 
years that they would resent revisions by an 
outside authority She suggested that further 
provincial subjects should be transferred not 
because an outside body recommended their 
transfer, but because the legislatures of the 
Provinces asked for such transfer 

Asked about the future evolution of India, 
Mrs Besant told the Committee that if India 
was left alone to work out her salvation she 
would perfect a type of self government based 
upon her traditions and suited to her wants 
Sue went so far as to tell the Chairman that 
a system evolved by India herself would 
certainly be more successful than one imposed 
upon Indians, with the best of intentions by 
Westerners 

Mrs Besant was equally frank when asked 
about the representation accorded to Europeans 
She said that they had been unduly favoured 
Wien Lord Crewe asked her about the future of 
the British race in India, she told him point blank 
that as soon ns Britons in that country became 
fellow citizens instead of rulers, they would 
begin to have the pleasantest relations with 
Indians and the tic between India and Great 
Britain w ould be strengthened 

The President of the National Ilome Role 
League w as frankly in favour of the abolition 
of the India Council She would not permit a 
considerable sum ofmoneytobc wasted annu 
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ally upon a Commitee that may or may not be 
consulted by the Secretary of State Aor would 
ghe hear of the creation of a Select Committee 
of Parliament, upon w Inch w ould serve Lords, 
of whom some would have accumulated pre- 
judices in their Indian careers On the contrary, 
if the Committee was limited to the House of 
Commons, it may serve a useful purpose and 
inspire a new trust in British integrity. 

MR C P RAMASW AMI AIYER. 

Mr Ramasw ami Aiyer was very emphatic in 
telling the Committee that he represented the 
minority view of the League for which he was 
acting as spokesman, and his honestv of purpose 
won the regard of every right minded person 
The chief difference between him and those who 
held the majority view lay in their attitude to- 
wards diarchy While he had resigned himself 
to a system of reserved and transferred subjects 
as a transitional measure, the others opposed it 
entirely The Vice-President of the All India 
Home Rule League, like other prominent Indians 
who necented diarchy combated vigorously the 
modifications proposed by the Government of 
India He insisted that each Province should 
have a joint purse that the budget should lie 
treated as a whole the Goremor having the 
right to interfere if he found it necessary in 
the interests of his responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of reserved subjects, that taxation 
should he a transferred subject, that Ministers 
alone should have the pou er to ask for further 
taxation, that the same status and salary should 
be given to theeMinister ns to the Executive 
Councillor, and that the relations between the 
Governor and the Minister should be, as for ns 
possible tlio^e subsisting between o constitu 
tional ruler and lus Minister 

The Governor, ns Mr Ramaswnmi visualized 
hi m w ould occupy the position of an impartial 
mediator in relation to the Executive Coun- 
cillors and the Ministers, with this essential 
difference, that, unlike most mediators he would 
generally have to carry out the result of his 
mediation He plauilj told the Committee that 
the Governor should not be the Speaker of the 
( new legislature, nor should he appoint the 
Speaker On the contrary the Munster should 
occupy the position of the Leader of the House, 
the legislature should elect its own Speaker 
and Deputy Speaker, and hnTe pow er to make 
and to vary the standing orders 

Mr Ramasw ami told the Committee that he 
dul not believe in camouflaging executive action 
by the institution of a Grand Commtttce He 
for one, would gladly accept a sjstem of ordi 
nance, which was much more straightforward 
In regard to the Central Government, Mr 
Aiyer took the view that the replacement of 
some power and responsibility In that Govern 
ment was ‘ of the essence of the Pronouncement 
itself ’ He asked the Committee to diarchtse 
Government. Mr Ramasw amt favoured a 
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system of double chambers, but be was against 
the institution ora mere registering body, such 
as the projected Council of State would be, 
contending that if A Second Chamber was con 
stituted, it should be a revising body and should 
be composed of members who represented 
interests that had been unrepresented m the 
Lower House 

The Madrasi leader also pleaded for the grant 
of fiscal autonomy to India That could be 
done, be said, either directly, as suggested by 
Professor Keith, or, indirectly, as suggested by 
Sir James Cruayate 

In regard to Home Administration, Mr 
Ramaswami advocated the abolition of the 
India Conned. If, however, it was not to be 
abolished he would insist upon effect being 
gn en to Sir Janies Brunyate s proviso namely 
that that body would automatically lapse at 
the end of 10 or 12 years, unless a Parliamen- 
tary Commission expressly advised otherwise 
Mr Ramaswami Aiyer’s evidence on questions 
pertaining to franchise, especially in regard to 
the representation of the non Brahmans of 
Madras, was most valuable He showed that 
the agitation set up by tht late Dr hair, and 
earned on by his lieutenants, w as artificial and 
mischievous Being a practical man, however 
he was quite prepared to accept a system of 
reserx atton of seats as a matter of compromise, 
to enable the non Brahmans to come into the 
scheme 

The manner in which Mr Ramaswami made 
his opening statement, and in which lie answered 
questions, nppeared to make a deep impression 
upon the Committee He spoke without liesita 
tion in terse, crisp sentences often sparkling 
with humour His rejoinders to questions put 
bv Lord Svdcnliam who *ecnied to insinuate 
that the witness and his fellow Home Rulers 
had been carrying on a noisy agitation to worry 
the nnthonties when they should have been 
devoting themselves to helping in the prosecution 
of the war, very effectively silenced that Feer. 
MUSLIM LC iGUE W1TXESSES 

*''hr Jama'll "had also to state to fbe Committee 
that he and his colleagues on the deputation 
had accepted diarchy, while the Muslim League 
m behalf of which he w as speaking, had asked 
for fall Provincial autonomy He had not done 
so because he considered that Indians were not 
fit to carry on fall Provincial administration, 
but solelr wxansc the Pronouncement had laid 
down that progress towards responsible self* 

f iovemmentwns to be gradnaland by stages 
lv marshalling a «cnes of facts nrd figures 
Mr Jtnnah showed that India was better pre- 
pared for responsible government than the 
L mted Kingdom and Canada were at the time 
w hen great electoral and constitutional changes 
were inaugurated in those countries Speaking 
with great fervour, he demolished arguments 

I iut forward bv bureaucrats that Indians were 
iopclc*«Iy divided bv race and reLgion 


Inasmuch as the points to regard to the re- 
organisation of the Provincial government urged 
by Mr Jmnah were much the =ame as tho*=e 
emphasised by Mr Ramaswami Aiyer, it 13 un- 
necessary for me to deal with them m detail. 
Perhaps attention may be called to his suggestion 
— also made by Mr Patel — that the advanced 
Provinces should be given preferential treatment 
in regard to the number of subjects transferred— 
m fact, that only peace, law, and order should 
be reserved m the Presidencies 

The chief spokesman m behalf of the Muslim 
League was impassioned in his nppeal for the 
introduction of the responsible element in the 
Central Government Jle told the Committee 
that it w ould be most dangerous to permit the 
continuance of irresponsible criticism in the 
Legislative Assembly, or to give Indians the 
impression that there was no central subject 
that could be placed under their control 

So effectively did Mr Jmnah plead that 
cause that later one of the Members of the Com- 
mittee (Lord Islington) asked him what depart- 
nients fa the Central Government he should like 
to see transferred He did not give him a very' 
definite answer though some hours later Mr. 
Sastn was able to mention specifically a number 
of departments that could be transferred ^ 
In regard to the reorganisation of affairs at 
the India Office, Mr Jmnah insisted that the 
India Council must be abolished Later, under 
cross-examination by Lord Crewe, he gave a 
halfhearted support to the replacement of that 
Council by the advisory' committee, recommend- 
ed by that noble lord and bis colleagues 

Mr Yakub Hasan, who followed Mr Jmnah, 

r kc more in behalf of the Indian merchants 
n of the Muslim League lie, too, accepted 
diarchy, though for a different reason, namely, 
that diarchy would give the ‘ Europeans" in 
the public «crviccs the time to readjust their 
affairs He did not mince words when he spoke 
of the mischief that the bureaucrats had w rought 
by creating factions among Indian*, and 
even by «cttmg Indians ana Europeans by the 

This Indian Muslim leader contended that 
European commerce was favoured in the matter 
of representation while the Indian merchants 
were not given their due proportion Indian 
merchant*, he added, were no longer the dupes 
of Bntt«h merchants, and the latter were begin- 
ning to realize the necessity of respecting the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce The Bnti«ll 
merchants had nothing to fear, however, because 
Indians would not differentiate against them, 
even though Indians had been dcFcrcntiateu 
against m South Africa and elsewhere n the 
British Empire 

Mr knvub Hasan urged the transfer of 
industrial matters included under the following 
beads — Factories, settlement of labour dis 
putts, electricity boiler* gas, smoke nuisance, 
and welfare oflabour me fading provident faflds, 
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industrial insurance (general health accident) 
and housing * 

The witness was very strong in urging the 
Lberhsation of the Central Got eminent and 
particularly in urging the grant of fiscal autono 
ray for India In this connection the following 
passage may be quoted from his statement 

The mercantile communty particularly desire 
an element of responsibility to be introduced m 
the Central Government for the following 
reasons — 

(1) The Industrial Commission has recom 
inen4«d that the Government of India should in 
future pay more attention to the industrial 
development of the country that there should 
be an Imperial Department of Industries m 
charge of a Member of the \ iceroy s Executive 
Council who should he assisted bv a Board to 
be called the Indian Industries Board consisting 
of three members With separate charges 

(2) In the list of the all India subjects are 
inc’uded (18) commerce including banking and 
insurant* (19) trading companies and other 
associations 

(3) The Government of India will have the 
power to supervise the administration of 
transferred subjects in the Provinces including 
the subject of industries 

(4) .The ruthless destruction that Indian 
industries have suffered at the hands of the East 
India Company and the Bntish Parliament and 
their agents in India does not entitle Pari ament 
to control this subject fun longer As a trans 
ferredi subject in the Provinces the. Minister in 
charge of it will be responsible to the electorate 

• It is not reasonable that the member of the 


Viceroy s Executive Council in charge of the same 
subject should be responsible tq Parliament. 

(o) Fiscal matters for autonomy in which 
there is persistent and unanimous demand 
should also be in charge of a Minister responsible 
to the peoples of India There tan be no nnto- 
nomv if he is responsible to the Parliament 
through the Secretary of State 

As to f seal autonomv I lav special stress 
on the grant of fscal independence to India 
Without it the industrial development of India 
is altogether impossible It is also neccs«ary in 
the combined interest of the Bntish Empire that 
each component part of it should have the power 
to develop its resources to the best advantage 
without outside interference England cannot 
supply India certain manufactured goods at 
certain prices and if German goods nrc cut out 
by artificial or accidental means— by war, for 
example — their place is taken not bv Bntish 
goods but by Japanese goods Everything 
that Japan manufactures mostly from the raw 
materials suppl ed by India Indja can manufac- 
ture if the Government oflndiaisnot restrained 
from affording encouragement for fear of Bntish 
voters At present India is also placed at grent 
disadvantage in its commercial dealings with 
the British Dominions For example England 
buys tanned skins and hides from India but 
Australia has shnt them out by a tariff of 15 per 
cent On the other hand Australia imports raw 
skins freely from India for her own product!* 
nor sufficient for her requirements 

Fcrliaps because I am a believer in straight 
talk I appreciate 6uch a statement as this. 
J3Aoi 1919 St Miiial Sisoii 
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1 ? Tor NOn Brahmans Rai Bahadur k. \ 

I rrorObF to examine iu tl is arlulc the Peddi Mr k Appa Kao Jvaidu Mr L k 
statements male by the remaining wit Tuiasiram Mr G Kamasw ami Mudaliar Mr V 
nesses belong ng to the various Indian Chakkarji Chctty , Mr P Chcnchiah , Mr R 
Deputations It «o happens that cvcrv tneof P 'India nml Mr B 3 Jadt -- 
’ *■ self (r - *- — - A iT * — ™ 


them concerned himself (or herself) with issues 
pertaining e thcr to a section of the Indian 
pop ilalion or to h part of India 

For the sake of convenience these 18 
Witt cws n ay thus be class lied — • 

3 For Indian \\ omen Mrs Snrojuu Nnidn 
2 I or Labour Mr B F Madia, who did 
not make any statement wlcn le appeared 
later with Mr V Chakkarai Cfiettv and Mr 
1 Chcnchiah C^ce group 3) 

y 


Mr A 


<ror Indian Christian! 

Uiovvrrjrn^pah Rev Dr S D Dhabha and 

C I or Sikhs Sardnr Thakur Singh 
£ t or landlords Mr Rama Raynningar 
J for Burmese Mr Maung l u (Burma 
Reform League), and Mr Sydney Loo-Nc< 
(Karen Association) 

S Tor Assam Mr Bardaloi and Mr 
Baruah. 
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MRS. NAIDITSPLEA TOR WOMEh 

When her name was called Mrs Naidu rose 
shyly from the chair she Was occupy ing facing 
the Chairman of the Committee who with 
marked deference asked her if she w onld care 
to mike a statement to supplement the 
memorandum that she had already sent w 
Which he said enlivened the prosaic literature 
of the Committee with a truly poetic touch 
She began somewhat timidly tell ng the 
Committee that she had come on the All India 
Home Rule Deputation but had decided to 
devote her efforts to the w omen s cause Before 
she had spoken a couple of sentences her voice 
rose and everyone in Room A of the Hou«e 
of Lords m which the Committee avas held 
became spell bound \yith her eloquence 

Mrs Naidu took. Lord Selborne and bis 
colleagues for a mental pilgrimage through 
India First came Conjeveram than which 
there is no greater centre of orthodox Hindu 
feeling unbroken for centunes then came 
Bra ares the Rome of India and later Aligarh 
the centre of the modern Islamic aspiration 
and literature The Members of the Committee 

could not but have been impressed with the 
fact that neither Hindu nor Muslim orthodoxy 
would be shocked at the enfranchisement of 
Indian women but on the contrary that it 
w ould w elcome Indian w omen coming forw ard 
to take part in the national life of India Imme- 
diately afterwards she took the Committee to 
Hyderabad— the premier Muslim city of India— 
where she drew their attention to a Hindu 
woman her ow n mother one w ho w as born in 
far off Bengal one who never to the end of her 
days learned even to speak correctly the Urdu 
language yet w ho became the centre of Muslim 
life to such an extent that her face w as the 
first shown to the Muslim bnde and the new 
born Muslim babes w ere put into her arms and 
when she died a Hindu widow who had ne\er 
heard of political problems her corpse was carried 
to the burning ghat by the sons and grandsons of 
Musalmans whom she had counselled and 
helped Finally she came to Delhi— the great 
custodian of conservative and social traditions 
m the north —where the Indian National 
Congress unammonsly passed a resolution in 
favour of the enfranchisement of Indian women 
With a to«s of her head Mrs Naidu dismissed" 
the Arguments that bad been advanced by 
officials against giving the vote to members of 
her sex These officials she declared had not 
come intimately into contact with the social 
feeling of the Indian pcopl* and therefore objec 
tions put font ard bv them should not cam 
any w eight As for her friend Mr Banerjea — 
the onl b dinn who that far had spoken against 
the entmnchtvrnient of Indian women— lus own 
deputation was supporting her demand 

Opponents nf \\ oman Suffrage made nltogctl er 
too much of the dff cullies that would be 
encountered m providing raacluncryjbr register 


mg w omen s votes. Mrs Naidu asked why the 
provinces could not be left free to decide w hethcr 
or noH special arrangements were needed For 
that purpose since purdah existed in some 
provinces while it did not exist or at any rate 
did not exist in a rigid form in others 

Because the Indian w Oman w as a unifying 
force in Indian life — a force making for solidarity 
in spite of racial rel gious and caste differences 
because the Ind an woman had always cared 
for service and had not been ambitious Tor pow er 
as power— because the Indian home over which 
the Indian woman presides would always 
remain the unit of Central Government in India 
Mrs Naidu pleaded that the Indian woman 
should be given a voice m the national affairs 
of India and called upon the British sense of 
chivalry to give the Indian woman tlie oppor 
tumty to stand beside the Indian man in the 
new era that w as now dawning m India 
MR II 4DJA ON LABOUR 

Speaking in behalf of the three Labour unions 
which had elected him their President and 
whch were the frst Labour unions formed m 
India Mr B P Madia gave the Committee a 
graphic description of the conditions in which 
industrial labourers in our land Jived and 
worked in order to persuade that Committee 
to do justice to those w others— ^ justice that the 
Franchise Committee pres ded o\er by Lord 
Southborough bad refused them Men and 
women he related came from the countryside 
filled with the desire to make or to retrieve their 
fortune's but they were forced to work such 
long hours without proper intermissions of rest 
and w ere paid such low w ages and the environ 
ment in which they worked and lived were so 
foul that in the course of a few years they 
returned to the country, entirely broken down 
Although there w as no other community that 
needed the vote more urgently to protect its 
interests and although the industrialists had 
been gn en over representation yet the South 
borough Committee refused to enfranchise the 
industrial w orkers ns such and he w as afraid 
that the number of industrial workers who may 
acquire a vote through the rural qualification 
would not be large Mr Madia submitted two 
alternative schemes for enfranchising the 
w orkers namely — 

2 To gne votes to men earning Ks. 15 per 
fnonth m Madras— -a little higher m Bombay and 
Calcutta and 

2 To inaugurate asj stem of indirect xntmg 
bv permit ting each factory w ith 1,000 employees 
to elect a representative these representatives to 
form a panel from which the pronncial Govern 
ment may select one of more representatives 

While being cross-examined by Mr Ben 
''poor tl e Labour— fepresen tat ire on the Com 
nnttec Mr M adia seemed to ml cate w ilbng 
ness to accept a promise provided it was 
statutory pledge to the effect that the 
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industrial workers would be considered in time 
to ensure the election of workers representatives 
to the second councils to be elected udder, the 
forthcoming Act 

Mr V nan told the Committee that he was 
not pleased with the recommendations made by 
the reethnm Sub-Committee for the transfer of 
certain industrial subjects and the reservation of 
others lie desired that the welfare of labour 

i irovidcnt funds industrial insurance and 
lousing should be transferred Government he 
said should limit its work to the creation of a 
permanent board of arbitration to which 
labour disputes could Ik referred In a aery 
short time he indicated the legislation for the 
recognition of trade unions and other labour 
organisations would be needed 

When Sir J D Rees suggested to him that 
radical labour agitation might prevent British 
capital from coming into India Mr Wqdia 
sharply retorted that he would much rather not 
An ve Hntish capita/ rfrt mis aot to be ca tpi’oyevf 
under decent conditions 

AON DRAIIM 1 N II ITVESSES 

The non Bmliman w ltnesses fall into two 
categories 

(i) Those who asked for separate communal 
electorates and 

(2) Those who would be contented to ha\e 
n certain percentage of seats reserved for non 
Brahmans in the general electorates 

Thus classified Rni Bahadur K \ Reddi Mr 
K Anna Rao Naidn Mr L K Tulasiram 
and Mr G Ramaswani Mudaliar fall into the 
first group whde Mr V Chakkarai Chettj 
Mr P Chinchiah Mr B P Wadia and Mr 
B V Jadhav fall into the second category 
The witnesses belonging to the first group 
all Madrasis showed deep and concentrated 
hostility towards the Brahmans who they con 
tended wielded not only the power derived 
through the exercise of pnestly functions, but 
also power due to their monopoly of higher 
education of government post»— especially in the 
revenue judicial nnd educational departments 
and who used the tremendous advantages 
possessed by them to keep down and to 
oppress the non Brahmans more particularly 
the depressed classes They further contended 
that the Brahman interest in the uplift 
meat of the submerged classes did not extend 
very far and that in any case it w as not at 
all genuine 

Because the Brahmans were so powerful and 
because the non Brahmans and more especially 
he depressed classes were so cowed by Brah 
oppress on these witnesses claim that it 
would tie impossible for the non Brahmans to 
n any scats through the general electorates, 
"e those non Brahmans who might be clecte I 
brought the device of reservation of seats 
-luld be persons who would be subservient 
Brahmans They even went to the length of 


slating that if they were not to be given separ 
«tc electorates tliej would rather not have 
n hj constitutional reforms in which non Brah 
mans in any case were not keenly interested 
and which without the safeguards they asked 
for would only add to the power of those ivho 
‘iranniscd over them while thej would lessen 
tl e nbilitj of the non Indian Civilians to shiekj 
them from that oppression 

Under cross-examination one of these witness 
c $— Rai Bahadur lv V Rcddi—half heartedly 
Assented to the proposition that next to separate 
fbmmuml representation reservation Of seats 
m plural constituencies offered the best method 
°f safeguarding non Brahman interests But 
curlier m Jus evidence he had stated that he did 
not like the method of rc^n ing seats proposed 
cither by Lord Southborough s Committee or 
by the Government of India the reason so far 
a* I could gather being that the Brahmans 
'Vho numbered merely 1 250 000 persons would 
be given the opportunity of capturingmost of the 
30 scats left open to general election nnd would 
more than likely capture 27 or 28 of those seats 
' v bi!e non Brahmans numbering 27,000 000 
Persons could be sure of only 31 scats 

Mr Chakkarai supported bv Mr Chenchiah 
ntid by Mr Wadia controverted— and I thought 
effectively controverted— the allegations made 
bjr the non Brahman Witnesses who were 
hostile to the Brahmans He said that it was 
^w rong to maintain that the Brahman lsatyrant 
The present generation was not entirely to 
hlqmefor the social conditions that had their 
origin in ancient times If responsibility for the 
state of the panch^mas were to be fastened on 
it iiy com mumty it must be onbdththe Brahmans 
and non Brahmans 

As a social worker himself Mr Chakkarai 
asserted that in the last ten years the Brahmans 
°f Madras had become fully alive to their 
responsibilities and had rendered mentonons 
services to the panchamas The statement 
that caste prejudices were on the increase in the 
Presidency he asserted was contrary to the 
impartial testimony of Europeans (British) and 
Indians alike The Varnashrama Dharma 
movement to which pointed reference had been 
made in the proceedings of the Committee was 
no doubt reactionary but he maintained that 
not a single Brahman hod appeared upon the 
P 1 it form With regard to elections he gave 
instances to shew that the question of Brahman 
anq non Brahman was not the decisn e factor 

Nevertheless Mr Chrkkarai admitted the 
need for safeguarding the non Brahmans of 
Hdras They wished to avoid putting any 
oairriersin the way of the solidarity of national 
tL r , tberefo re did not take the s L 
eitttcr of those who w anted communal represent 
, ° n nltogctlier_or those who wanted communal 
rf » ratts They arrived at a compromise 
nave for Madras 12 ^general territorial 
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electorates with nine members each, no more 
than two to be Brahmans in any constituency 
Mr Jadhav was the only non Brahman 
w itness who confined his evidence to champion 
mg the cause of the non Brahmans outside 
Madras If he was hostile to the Brahmans he 
possessed the ability effectively to keep such 
hostility out of bis statement to the Committee 
JTheplea that Mr Jadhav mad eon behalf of the 
Mahratta League and Deccan Ryots Association 
was that they should have reserved to them 
certain seats in the general electorates say 30 
per cent so that even, though the canditates 
did not secure the maximum nutn her of votes 
they should be considered as elected Such a 
protective device he declared would be needed 
only for a few years— perhaps for one or two 
elections and not for any long period 

This Mnratha champion of the Marathas and 
Kunbis (he regarded the latter ns Marathas and 
said that in that contention he was snpported by 
Mr Carmichael of the Bomba} Executive Council) 

1 did not desire separate electorates for them On 
the contrary he asked that all the backward 
communities be taken together meaning those 
who had less than 10 per cent literacy among 
them more than 80 per cent were agriculturists 

AW \N C17RISTIAA \\1T\ESSES 

Of the three Indian Christian witnesses who 
appeared before the Joint Committee Mr Alfred 
Chownyappah w as treated by that body as a 
non Brahman witness perhaps because he admit 
ted to the Chairman that he was one of the 
lieutenants of the late Dr T M \air I do 
not howet cr propose to refer to w hat he said 
in regard to that question because he said much 
the same thing as did Rai Bahadur k k Rcddi 
and in much the same words and it would add 
noth ng to what I have already wntten 

Mr Chowrry appah contended that for a 
community numbering 1,250 000 persons which 
was rapidly grow mg m importance and strength 
possessing a high standard of 1 teracy the three 
seats assigned to them w ere inadequate especially 
nr view or rthr i&ct‘ vdaVctie -T dtRP iRRf '.Vhsilms 
of the came presidency bad been allotted 13 seats 
Six he considered w onld be more equitablc-Mwo 
for Madras City and four for rural areas 

The smallness of the number of Indian Chris 
tian electors compared with Muslims said Mr 
ChowTrvnppah was due to the property qnalt 
fication. lie would prefer a ! teracj test and 
gave figures to show that from the point of 
view of literacy tl e Indian Christians were far 
ahead of the other communities 

there were general electorates Mr 
Chowrrvappah asserted there would be no 
chance of Christians getting in But if the 
Interests of the non Brahmans w ere safeguarded 
by 1 mitmg the number of scats that Brahmans 
would occupr they would be w ill ng to go along 
with the non Brahmins. 

Though Mr X T Tanl gave hj evidence 


after Dr S D Blmbha I find it advisable to 
deal with it here because it forms a sort of 
bridge between the statements made by Mr 
Chow rryappah and Dr Bhabha He like Mr 
Chownyappah told the Committee that the 
Indian Christian representation allotted was 
unsatisfactory He would have five seats 
reserved in general electorates on a territorial 
basis He preferred election to nomination He 
also wanted one member on the Imperial 
Council by nomination for the present 

Dr Bhabha spoke as an Indian Nationalist 
and not ns an Indian Christian separatist He 
blamed the English missionaries for bringing 
caste into Christiamti There was he said on 
English missionary who while in Madras 
had used his influence to keep Indian Christians 
split up and who now was going about 
Britain seeking to rouse reactionary forces to 
impede the progress of Indian Constitutional 
reform In any case Christianity as preached in 
India bv the foreign missionary w as an anti 
national force 

On the national platform declared Dr 
Bhabha there was no Brahman no Panah 
no Muslim no Christian no caste-roan no 
ont-east All were sons of India and subjects 
of His Majesty King George 

sikb mrvEss v 

Sardar Thakur Singh a S*kh employed in the 
revenue ( ? ) service m~the Punjab appeared in 
behalf of the Sikhs though so far ns I could 
make out he did not speak for any particular 
association or society He was not satisfied 
with the representation allotted to his 
community which he contended was much 
larger than shown m the Census (taken by 
persons inimical to the Sikhs) and whose 
contribution to victory had been in excess of its 
numerical strength He did not favour the 
erfraneb semen t of women though he indicated 
that the Sikh religion gave w Oman the same 
status as to man and Sikh w omen played an 
important part in the life of the community and 
rignrea’ prominent^ at" meetings' anu* in 
conferences 

In regard to the recommendations made bj 
Lord bouthborough s Committee Sardar 
Thakur S ngh thought that^the rural voter had 
been unfairly treated In view of that fact and 
even more so of the clash of interests between 
the rural and urban populations he would 
not fat onr the transfer to a popular m luster of 
such a subject ns land revenue unless he coni 1 
be assured that that portfol o w onld be held by 
a Minister w ho w onld not betray the rural 
community to placate the money lenders and 
other town -dn filers 

ASSAMESE ttZTk ESSES 

Mr Nabm Chandra Bardaloi snpported by 
Mr Prtsanna Kumar Barutb oljectcd to 
As*-un being treated differently from other 
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Provinces Educationally and socially Assam 
w ns not at all backward Excise the Pabl c 
Works Department Fisheries and Forests 
Should be transferred subjects in Assam as in 
other Provinces If the Hill Districts were kept 
ra Assam they should be under the Assam 
Legislative Council and if they were not 
included in Assam as recommended by the 
Feetham Sub-Committee Assam should not 
have to pay for that 

SPOKESMAN FOR THE LANDLORDS 

Speaking as a Zemindar, in behalf of 
Zemindars though at times lapsing into 
Statements of tl e nature of those made by the 
non Brahman separatists Mr Rama Rnyanuigar 
contented that the landlords paid the State 
between one-third and one fourth of the total 
gross revenue so they should have representation 
adequate to protect their interests The scats 
allotted by the Soutbborough Committee in both 
the Provincial and Central Legislatuics were 
utterly inadequate especially when regard was 
had to the fact that at present Government held 
the balance evenly between the people and 
the landholders but when officials were ousted 
oat or their present position of power matters 
would be very much w orse 

Zemindars who were mostly non Brahmans 
wanted special representation both in the Pro 
vincialand Central Legislatures If there was 
a bicameral system in both legislatures ns it 
should be in provinces nnd Central Government 
alike Mr Rayaningar w anted representation in 
both In the Second Chamber members should 
be nominated by the Governor of the Province 
Even if an Upper House were instituted the 
smaller Zemindars would lave no chance of 
representation through general electorates 

BURMESE W1TWSSRS 

Mr Maung Pu President of the Burma re- 
form League appeared before, the Committee 
accompanied by Mr Bernard Houghton late 
of the -Indian Civil ‘teraice who however sat 
silent bes dc him The Montagu Chelmsford 
Report had stated he pointed out that -Burma 
was not India and had no desire for elective 
institutions He claimed tlmt Burma had an 
old civil sation the standard of literacy wa* 
high and the social system was democratic and 
not handicapped by caste or landed aristocracy 
or purtlih nnd therefore Burma should be 
included in the present B 11 

S r Reginald Craddock b scheme of tnd rect 
election through 1 endmen nnd Circle Boards 
declared Mr Mnung Pu was extrcmelv unsatis 
factory He demanded that a I icutcnant 
Governor be sent out from Britain nnd that an 
Executive Council of three men tiers (one Eu‘ 
ropean nnl two Burmce) and a Leg «lalne 
Coi neil to consist of four f fibs elected and onc- 
fth nominated members be constituted and 
«e be given to all persons over 21 paying 


poll tax with no residential qualification or sex 
discrimination 

MR SlD\El LOO-NEE 

Mr Sydnej r Loo Nee a ChrisFiin convert 
who followed Mr Mnung Pu speaking m behalf 
of the Karen Christians belonging to the Karen 
Association said that the Karens formed one- 
seventh of the Burmese population and desired 
to participate in the reforms in store for Barmi 
In Sir Reginald Craddock s scheme the Karens 
were to come only by- nomination into the 
Legislative Assembly The Karens objected to 
this They wished to elect their own represent a 
tives and through the general electorate 

The list of Indian witnesses who spoke for 
the various Indian deputations before the Joint 
Committee is now exhausted * I may therefore, 
clo'e this series with general remarks that 
appear to me to be pertinent i 

REPRESENTA TIO\ ACCORDED 

I for one Live been greet ly puzzled over the * 
principle upon wlich the Committee allotted 
representation to the various deputations. 
Shortly after the enquiry opened I heard that i{s 
Secretary had written requesting each Indian 
deputation tl cn in London to answer a set of 
questions enclosed by him and to depute one 
member to appear before the Committee 

\ little later I learned that the Congress 
deputation had replied tbit it was anxious that, 
in addition to Mr Patel who had been deputed 
to speak for it so distwguisl ed an Indian states- 
man ns ex Dew an \ P MndhavaRao C I D, 
should be permitted to draw for the benefit of 
the Committee an analogy from Ins experience 
in three large and progressive Indian States for 
nppbcation to Provinces in Bnti«h India To 
t! at request the Committee could not but grace- 
fully yield. I a little later heard tint Mr C P 
Ramaswami Aiver or the All India Home Rule 
League 1 ad written to the Committee asking 
that anotl er member of his deputation (Mr 
B G Ilorniman) be asked to give evidence 
Since Mr Atycr had taken pamB to emphasize 
the tact in his evidence both v\ ritten nnd oral 
that he was representing a minority view it 
would have served a useful purpose if that 
request had been acceded to But the Committee 
refused without I think assigning any reason 
though it d d not require much imagination to 
gi ess vv hy it d d so 

Later when Syed Hasan Imam and Mr A 

* This remark must not be taken to mean 
that the list of Indian vv itnes«es is exhausted 
for besides those Ind ans who Appcare 1 for the 
various, organisations with whose cudence J> 
have dealt here there were N.rC Sankarau 
%air Mr Ilhupendra Rath Itasu Mr A. C. 
Chntlerji Sardar Thakur Stngb vv ho spoke as 
officials or cx-officnls nnd II JI the Aga Khan 
who spoke in his individual capacity 
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Rangasw atm Ivengar arrived in London it -was 
hoped that if the Committee felt any hesitation 
in asking Mr Rarnasw ami Aiyer’s nominee to 
appear either of them or both would'be given 
an opportunity to state the majontv view for 
the All India Home Rule- League Mr Iyengar 
took no pains to disguise the fact that he 
was anxious to appear and that he had even 
made more than one attempt to seek such an 
opportunity But neither he t nor Mr Hasan 
Imam was asked to give evidence 

Before either of these gentlemen arrived in 
London it \\ as said that the Indian Home Rule 
League would not be permitted to send in a 
representative because that League ins sted 
upon having Mr Tilak act as its spokesman 
and Mr Tilak was persona a non grata the 
Earl of Selborne having called him a rebel in the 
course of an open debate that had taken in the 
House of Lords only a few months before Later 
when he appeared and was dismissed without 
being cross-examined dismissed without even 
being formally thanked as the other wit 
nesses had been — it w ns whispered that the Com 
mittee had asked him to appear but refrained 
from putting any questions to him be- 
cause of a compromise that had been effected 
between members who were opposed to his 
appearing and those who insisted that it would 
be a political blunder of the gravest description 
if he w ere denied access to the Committee 

All these issues were how ever of minor im 
portance compared with the question why the 
Congress— the largest and the most important 
political organisation in India— was allotted 
one-fourth the representation assigned to an 
organisation that had been formed but yes 
terday and cons sted of a comparatively small 
section of men who had chosen to break away 
from the Congress on account of their attitude 
towards the Contagu Chelmsford Report 

The Committee has chosen to give no ex 
planation It has however been suggested that 
the witnesses belonging to the schismatic bodv 
had friends at Court and some of them did 
•wkA. VtKsn&m -cq>w» *&>we 

friends Another explanation— perhaps not so 
cynical— w ould have us believe that most of 
these witnesses appeared not as members of 
that organisation but because they had either 
served upon one or the other of the Committees 
which worked out proposals that Mr Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford had left for subsequent 
invest gatiOn or had given evidence before one 
or the other of these subsidiary Committees 
That I take it is another but a nicer wav 
of. saying tl at the * Moderate witnesses bad 
pledged themselves to support Mr Montagu 
In a preceding article I wrote that they had 
dennitelv and openly labelled themselves as the. 
all es of the author of the B'lL To any one who 
knows human nature it will therefore not come 
as a surprise that whereas the largest pol tical 
organisation in India had to beg that a second 


witness might appear a small branch that had 
recently broken away from that organisation 
was given eight representatives or reallv n ne 
counting Mr Btrapendra hath Basu as a moder- 
ate as he no doubt is 
SEQUENCE OF W7T\ESSES 

That the first Indian w ltuess w ho appeared 
before the Committee shouldnot be the spokesman 
for the Congress but a member of this schismatic 
body may perhaps be due to the same reason 
At any rate so long asno authoritative explana 
tion is forthcoming persons who are not in the 
know cannot but feel that precedence w as given 
to those Indian witnesses who took a favourable 
view of the B 11 over those who did not because 
persons anxious to get the Bill through were 
eager to ensure that the firstimpression made by 
Indians upon the Committee should be what 
they considered to be favourable and that they 
possessed the necessary influence to secure that 
object I do not think that the pro-Bll members 
of the Committee had to use much persuasion 
to accomplish that purpose because unless I am 
gravely mistaken no one washed more to squelch 
the lnd ans who dared to demand and demand 
manfully reforms greatly m excess of those prd 
posed by Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
than members of the Committee who did not 
w isb to go e\ en that far 

- Why were so many non Brahman witnesses 
mostly separatists called ’ That is another 
question that suggests it self to anyone who takes 
the trouble to examine the list of Indian witness 
es called 

Will E\QVIRl WAS MADE 

I think the true explanation is to be found m 
the debate that took place m the House of Lords 
shortly after Mr Montagu returned from India 
It was initiated on August G 1918 by Lord 
Sydenham w ho pointed out among other things 
that Mr Montagu had ignored a great volume 
of non Brahman and non lawyer opinion 
expressed often mo't passionately by politicians 
in memorials and resolutions passed in pubic 
meet ngs From that statement it may be 
presumed that the men w ho forced the Joint Com 
•nutter upon the Secretary of State— that it 
w as forced upon him js an open secret — did so 
w ith the ohiect of gi\ ing prominence to view s of 
lnd an (and also non Indian) reactionaries in 
order to slacken the pace of lnd an progress 
W hen the Southborough Committee on Fran 
ehise went to Madras Dr hair at the head of 
the fiss parons section of Non Brahmans refused 
to appear fully conscious that when the Parha 
mentarv Committee met to enquire into the 
proposals made for the reconstitution of the 
Government of lnd a he and h s partisans would 
be given every facility that their 1 eart may 
desire for being heard m London Indeed they 
made no secret of that fact and even boasted of 
It 
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The statement tint Lord Broderick (Viscount 
Midleton) madein tlie House of Lords on October 
23 1918 in moving for tlie appointment oft 
Select Committee of both Houses of Pari ament 
to consider the Montagu Chelmsford proposals 
for constitutional reform 3 in India and the 
discussion tint followed removed any doubts 
tint might have existed as to w hj agitation was 
being carried on for the appointment of such a 
Committee The dominant note struchjn that 
debate \v as that Mr Montagu and his collator 
ator Lord Chelmsford had paid too much 
attention to the small minority of Indians who 
Knew how to make themselves heard but who 
represented nobody but themselves and even 
were the sw orn enemies of the Indian masses 
and therefore it was necessary that Parliament 
should supplement the Montagu Chelmsford cn 
qatry which in any case was perfunctory 
with an investigation that would give the com 
paratively backward Indian communities an op 
portumtj to be heard That being so it is not 
to be w ondered at that tlie fissiparous section 
of the non Brahmans bulked so large before the 
Joint Committee 

In view of that Fict >s it wrong to infer that 
a sense of delicacy would have prevented the 
father of the Bill and his supporters in the Com 
mittee from using their influence to curtail the 
list of non Brahman and non lawyer wit 
nesses who no doubt w ere backed up by Lord 


Sydenham Besides it is just possible that as n 
matter of tactics they might have deemed it 
useful to neutral ze the effect that might be pro- 
duced by (w hat they might have regarded as) 
one extreme— the Congress School— with the lm 
pression that might have been made by the op- 
posite extreme the non Brahman separatists 

net nrrccT produced 

The sequence in which witnesses appeared be- 
fore the Joint Committee had certainly the effect 
of strengthening the position that the author of 
the Bill had assumed and discouraging any 
advance either in the direction of radical liberal 
isation of the Bill or any important whit 
thng away of its provisions Not only were 
officials given precedence over Indians but also 
those Indians whose demand was low were 
allowed to take precedence over tho'e Indians 
who desired to secure a measure of reform that 
would be worthy of the giver and the recipient 
and tint would be in accord w itli the spirit of 
the time Immediately after the spokesmen for 
the Congress and allied organisations had given 
their evidence officials and others who believed 
that the Bill or at nny rate the onginat Con 
tagu Chelmsford scheme represented the largest 
measure of advance that m the present condi- 
tions of India could be made without danger of 
collapse w ere given hearing 
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I N order to understand the effect that was 
produced upon the Committee by the 
evidence tendered to it it is necessary to 
read the Indian statements to w hich I have al 
ready called attention la coniunction with those 
made by British w itnesses I therefore propose 
to survey very rap dlv the evidence given bg 
British witnesses— officials ex officials and non 
officials 

THE RT IIO\ E S MO\TAGU 

The Rt Hon E S Montagu w as I bel eve 
the first witness to appear before tl e Committee 
Though he gave his evidence in camera it does 
not take much imagination to realise that 1 c 
must have made as strong a case for his B 11 as 
he possibly could Judging from the tone of the 
statement that he made in moving the second 
ling of that measure he must liav e asked the 
f'ommittee to liberalize the measure Since he 
new that every pol tical party in India w as 
ed with that part of the Bill dealing 


with the Central Government— whether or not 
it used the word dissatisfied —1 e probably 
pleaded especially for improvement in that part 
But these are mere conjectures and a truce to 
them 

Sl^ JAMES MCSTO\ 

After Mr Montagu so far as I know —came 
the raoSrsmia far the Government of Ms 
(S r James Meston) who gave his evidence in 
publ c his opening statement and crois-eTamina 
tion occupy mg two and a half sessions of the 
Committee Ills plea for the amendment of the Bill 
followed the general lines laid down m the 
Government of Ind a despatch and therefore 
need not be stated here But if he had expected 
that he would easily wm the sympathies of the 
Committee le soon found he was mistaken 
for nearly every member present subjected 1 rat 
to_a hot cross-examination— more particularly 
Lord Islington Lord Sinha and Mr Montagu 
who between them brought out the fact that 
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compliance with the Government of India's 
wishes w onld seriously whittle away the reforms 
proposed in the Joint Report — proposals that had 
been^enerally accepted by Lord Chelmsford and 
hss colleagues as w ell as by the Secretary of State 
and most of the members of the India Council — 
and would, therefore, be unacceptable to Indians 
Their cross-examination further showed that 
some of the modifications suggested, especially 
the watertight division of provincial finance, 
w onld make the scheme unworkable 

SIR CLAUDE HILL 

Sir Claude Hill, who followed the Government 
of India witness, though a member of that 
Government, did not hesitate to say that he 
preferred the scheme of diarchy as proposed in 
the joint report to the scheme as modified bv the 
t Government of India The effect produced w as 
dramatic, and whoever arranged it, must be 
complimented upon his consummate ability 

LORD SOUTHBOROVGH 

Then followed Lord Southborongh, who 
resisted every suggestion that Sir James Meston 
badmadofor the modification of the franchise 
proposals, reading the officials a severe lecture 
for asking for modifications in proposals which 
were ba«ed almost entirely upon the recommen- 
dations made bv officials, and particularly 
deploring the suggestion made by the Govern 
ment of India to upset the “Lucknow Compact " 
He resisted equally every modification that had 
been asked for by ^Indians, saying that the 
enfranchisement of w omen, the direct repre<enta 
tion of industrial w orhers ef a/, must wait until 
the next periodical revision took place He did 
not try to hide his anger at the cold shoulder 
given to his Committee by the non Brahmans 
of Madras, and told Lord Sclborne and Ins 
colleagues that the non Brahman demand for 
safeguards should be met only if they showed a 
disposition to make a compromise 

SIR FRANK SL\ 

Sir Frank Sly , one of the most experienced 
official 5 , sought to resist any change in the Bill, 
which he considered went as far as it could 
possibly go m the conditions that existed in 
India to-day' He was opposed to the views put 
forw ard by tbe spokesman for the Government 
_ of India except in one. respect, namely, the 
constitution of the' Grand Committee, which he 
thought should be so composed as togi\ e a clear 
definite official majority to the Go\ emment and 
not the bare majority provided for m the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report He w a«, indeed, 
a good w ltness for the Bill 
AH? RICH \RD rECTff 1 M 

Sir Trank Sly was followed b\ Mr Richard 
Feetham, who, I believe, belongs to that power 
ful body— the Round Table Group — and who 
resisted ex cr\ suggestion that had been made bv 


the spokesman for the Gov eminent of India for 
shortening the list of subjects to be transferred 
in the Provinces, and equally all the suggestions 
made by the Indian witnesses for the expansion 
of that list i He would have no quinquennial 
revisions, and point blank told the Committee 
that it w as not correct, as Mr Baneijea had 
contended, that theteservation ofland revenue 
bad been accepted, because it was understood 
that there w ould be revision file y ears hence 
He and Lord Islington had an interesting dis 
cussion over the question of centralization of 
authority at Simla, ljut Mr Feetham refused to 
say anything one w av or the other 

MR H L STEPHENSON 

Mr H L Stephenson, ICS, who had co- 
operated with Air Feetham m formulating the 
proposals embodied m the report of the Tunc 
tions Sub Committee sat silent beside him the 
whole time he w as talking After Mr Feetham 
had finished, Mr. Montagu asked Mr Stephenson 
two leading questions, which enabled that 
member of the Indian Cml Service to pay a 
rather florid tribute to the Service to which he 
belonged • - 

SIR ARCHDALE EARLE 

Sir Archdale Earle effectively disposed of the 
case made against the transfer of higher educa- 
tion, though his arguments referred more to 
those put forward by Sir James Meston than to 
those employed by Mr Chowrryappah Hi3 
general attitude towards the Bill was sym- 
pathetic though he w as disinclined to go beyond 
its provisions 

MR T EARLE WELBY 

Mr T Earle Welby, the first non official 
Briton to give evidence spoke from a point of 
view directly opposite to that of Sir Archdale 
Earle He emphasized the difference caused by 
caste and the disadvantages arising from 
illiteracy , and laid down the dictum that respon 
sible government was impossible m the condi 
tions that existed in India today Since lie was 
not able to resist entirely the movement, he 
sought fo retard it by asking the Committee to 
limit, w ithin the narrow est possible limits, the 
area in which the experiment w as to be tried 

SIR MICHAEL SADLER 

Sir Michael Sadler, the second non official 
witness, followed Mr W elby An educationist 
who had recently presided over the Calcutta 
University Commission confined Ins evidence 
to the subject of education, and made out a 
strong case in support of transfer ofjhigher edu 
cation In v lew of the authority w ith w Inch he 
could speak, the support that he gave to the 
Feetham recommendation winch had already 
been supported by Sir Archdale Earle, not to 
speak of all but one of the Indian witnesses, it 
was impossible to conceive that the plea 
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advatfced by the Government of India and Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford He -would 
.reinforced by Mr Chow try appall would be however, prefer the sub-provmcial scheme of 
accepted diarchy 


SIR STANLEY REED 

Sir Stanley Reed the next witness also a non 
official spoke m a most sympathetic strain 
He was the first non I udn. 11 'witness.'' ho clearly 
saw that in ca«e the Central Government was 
not partially popularised immediately the 
process of popularisation must begin within a 
short time lie fai cured tl e creation of a Senate 
instead of a Council of State He urged the 
concession of fiscal autonomy and the develop- 
ment of industries mainly through provincial 
agency He supported communal representation 
and declared that in the present Indian 
circumstances it tended tow ards national unity 
SIR HARRY STEPHEN 

Sir Harry Stephen an ex judge of the Calcutta 
High Court who appeared at tie next session, 
did not believe in responsible government— at 
any rate for India— but since he w as helpless in 
the matter he had accepted the Pronouncement 
of August 20th ^.917 He therefore 'ought to 
retard India s progress ton ards the ideal set 
forth in the declaration by ashing the Com 
mittee to abandon the Bill in favour of the 
scheme formulated by the ex Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab and his fcltow satraps 
He talked like a superior person especially 
when replying to Lord Sinhn but now and 
again he had to confess that he was no 
match for that clever Bengali lawy er 
LORD CARMICHAEL 

Lord Carmichael was as different from the 
preccduig witness ns the day is from the night 
He was noxious to see the development of the 
Indian .constitutional reforms along lines ns 
closely ns possible to constitutional develop- 
ments in tlic Dominions and had no patience 
with those bureaucrats who sought to mask 
executive action by throwing over it the traus 
parent veil of a brand Committee decree The 
most surprising part ofhis testimonr was that 
in vi inch he sai 1 that he woull have advocated 
partial liberalisation of the Central Gov emment 
itriKic\Vrv\tVi VinAhevwA Cs\V W.-vV Iwivaws. v.ev« 
luke-vvarm about it What a judgment upon 
the Indiana whom he meets ! 

SIR 4 U \ 1 \DLR C IKDCH 

*hr Alexander Car lew came to the Committee 
ns spokesman for a t o\ emment that had dose 
more to res st reform than nny other ndmumtra 
tion in Ind a He talked much about tl e caste 
difficulties nnd suggested tbnt there coni 1 be no 
responsible Government in India so tong ns 
Jtnd nns di 1 not learn the vvi«dom of forswearing 
their faith in the transmigration of sotils But be 
bad to Confess that at this stage tliere coal I be 
turning back from the j ath chalked out by 


MR A J PUGH 

Mr A J Pugh a solicitor from Calcutta, 
who however spoke more like an industrialist 
or commercnbsf demanded tint industry must 
remain a central subject and that the Central 
Government must remain unchanged He further 
demanded a larger representation for the 
already over represented I European” clement 
nnd suggested that these Europeans be elected 
by a mixed electorate composed of Indian and 
non Indian plutocrats 
SIR XEKVE1 LO\ETT 

Sir \erney Lovett ' spoke at the next 
session as an official vv ho felt that the 'pint 
of the time had overruled the continuance of 
the hureancncy He showed considerable skill is 
urging schemes that would take aw ay in detail 
much that was hkcly to be conceded t6 Indians 
in principle 

sir niLUAM Arcirp 

Sir William Meyer the next witness seemed 
to take delight in combating prncticalty every 
point that had been made by the spokesman 
for the Government of India lus successor 
in office He made a strong case against the 
institution of a separate purse lie admitted 
the necessity of undertaking reform in the 
Central Government but for the present w ould 
be contented if a statutory promise could be 
given tint w hen the tunc for the next periodic 
revision enme that matter w ould be enquired 
into He was definitely against the concession 
of fscnl autonomy at the present stage and 
did not 1 esttnte to say that such ft concession 
throngh on indirect manner such ns that sug 
rested in the Brunyale Minority Minute could 
easily be cv acted 


SIR J MESTOS AGAI\ 

. The next day was the last on winch the 
Committee was to licet before breaking up for 
the summer recc" Wien therefore Sir James 
Mcston was recalled cirrjonc quickly nmlcrcd 
WA Vnc Government, of India Witness was 
desirous of jirodncmg the impression orcr which 
the members of the Committee would ruminate 
during their boh lays lie began w ith a knglhy 
statement about rules an 1 regulations then 
he toll tie Committee plainly and forccfullv 
that the -witnesses who had spoken against the 
proposals he 1 ad made and especially those 
who urged the Committee to go farther than the 
IliJl must not I* heard 

MR G J SIM 

\Y1 en tl e Committee assumed it* labour on 
October C Mr G J Sm n member of the 
Indian Civil Service, was called to give evidence 
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Wliat he said is not know n to tl e general public 
because lie chose to appear in camera 1 1 ear 
however that he asl ed the Committee to ma! e 
provisions in the Bill that would protect the 
vested interests of the Public Services That 
report may merely be an inference from the past 
activities of that witness and I therefore give 
it for what it may be worth 
SIR T HOLDER \ ESS 

Sir Thomas Holderncss the permanent 
Under Secretary at the India OlTce who spent 
the best part of his life in the United Province's 
however, gave his testimony in public He held 
that the time bad come when a beginning must 
be made in transferring control to Indians but 
he was not quite sure what road should be 
taken to reach that goal He indicated to the 
Committee that he found it difficult to abandon 
his leanings towards the satrap scheme On 
One point, however he w as quite clear namelv 
that the Bill went as far as it could and that 
at any rate the Central Government must be 
left irresponsible 

SIR V O ZMI YER 

The next day Sir Michael O D vyer came up 
for examination and lost no time in making n 
strong plea that diarchy be abandoned in 
favour of the alternative scheme of which 1 e 
was part author In the beginning he talked 
much of giving equal status and equal opportu 
mty to Indians m the Government hut as soon 
as he came under cross-examination it became 
clear that all that was mere eye wash The 
purpose that lay behind ever} word that be 
uttered was to prevent Ind ans from acquiring 
an} real definite control over their affairs and 
when cornered he tried to just fj that position 
by sa}ing that such power could not be conceded 
because of caste and racial feuds illiteracy nnd 
lack of administrative and electoral experience 

MR J H OLDHAM 

Sir Michael w a3 followed by Mr J H Oldliam 
who Ibeleve spent a year in \ MCA work 
in Calcutta Jt appeared to me that he had to 
discharge perhaps the most unpleasant duty 
imposed upon aov v\ itness w ho appeared before 
the Committee Speaking in behalf of mi sion 
anes and avowing interest in Indian progress 
nnd sympathy vv ith Indian aspirations he asked 
the Committee not to transfer li gher education 
to Indians and further asked them to recommend 
« the creation of Boards for the administration of 
primary as well as higher education and if 
necessary a separate Board for vv omen s f 
education He insisted that missionaries engaged 
»n education in India should have a cons derable 
percentage of the places upon such Boards 
reserved for them Throughout his statement he 
appeared to be of two minds — one for progress 
the other for reaction 


SIFJ P IIEWTTT 

Sir John Prescott Ilewett tie next witness 
spoke as a publ c servant who had lorded it 
over Indians for a generation or more and who 
felt clngnncd because India would no longer 
present such opportunities to his sons and 
cousins who if they enter the Indian Civil 
Service at all vv ill have to be realty servants of 
the Indian people and not their masters \\ as 
it any wonder that that man did not really 
believe in the declaration of British policy in 
India made in 1917 and sought to defeat its 
object by diverting the present attempt nt 
reform into the alternative scheme designed 
by satraps like litre 'elf 
COMMISSIONER BOOTH TUCKER 

This ex Lieutenant Governor of the United 
Provinces was followed by Commissioner Booth 
Tucker who told the Committee- that he had 
been bom in India was therefore an Indian 
and went about among Indian villages in Indian 
dre«s He paid tl e most eloquent tribute to 
the capacity of tbe lowest and most illiterate 
of Indians to manage, their affairs But his 
vision of reconstructed governance did not 
extend bey ond giv ing representation to village 
headmen who ns every one know s are no longer 
the scrv ants of the rural communit} but tl eir 
masters and even tyrants who by their oppres 
sion nnd exactions give an evil repute to the 
Government whose employees they are 
SIR BILL/ IV DUKE 

\\ hen Sir B m Duke of the Indian Council 
appeared before the Committee tbe evidence 
took another turn He had presided over the 
India Office Committee whose rough draft formed 
the basis upon w Inch the Montagu mission op 
wh ch Sr Bill am was an honoured member 
worked He natura'llv supported the measure 
and though he svmpathised with Ind an aspira 
tions even Indian aspirations for control over 
a part of the Central Government the general 
tendency of bis ewdence was that Indians had 
Ml tl e Bill as large a slice of reform as they 
couicl'possidiy digest -t 

SIR JAMES BRUM ATE 

Sir James Bruuv ate also of the India Council, 
cho«e to confine his evidence almost entirely 
to the reorganisation of Home admimstrat on 
tjf Indian affairs He w ould retain the India 
Council though he would shear it of some of 
its statutory powers and provide for its coming 
automatically to an end unless the first Statut 
ory Commission expressly advised otherwise 
He seemed to prefer the Committee system 
obtamm rr at present to the portfolio svstem 
He put Ins foot flat down upon tbe proposal 
for dnrchising the Central Government though 
he was in favour of letting a convention grow 
up whereby the Secretary of State would not 
interfere in cases where the Government of India 
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at Amritsar coupled with the fact that it 
is soon going to hold the thirty fourth 
session of the Indian National Congress in 
the face of considerable obstruction from a 
notoriously reactionary local bureaucracy 
hai e dran n forth the deepest sympathy 
and the profound admiration of the 
country and have created more than a 
passing interest in Amritsar An account 
of the city of Amritsar m 1J not therefore 
it is hoped be unwelcome at this time 
Histori of the Cm 
The history of Amritsar dates back to 
1574 when Ram Das the fourth Guru of 
the Sikhs took up his abode beside the 



Kucha (lytine) Daglau shew >ug its one end 
towards Jnmudnr ht tfn eh where people were 
n nde to crawl and sliev mg tic place where 
persons were flogged The latter place is mill 
ented by a wooden cross kept on the road 

Pool oflmmortality ( Antrim Sarobir) 
in the centre of which now stands the 
Golden Temple and from winch the city 
takes its name Tradition and legend, 
indeed go previous to 1574 in connecting 
the city w ith the Sikh Gurus The pool, 


it is said, was the fa\ ourite resort of Guru 
Nanak where lie used to come for medita 
tion Guru Ram Das howeier obtained a 
grant of the pool in 1577 from Emperor 
Akbar and at the same time purchased 500 
bighas of land surrounding it. The pool 
w as excai ated and con\ erted into a big 



T1 c otl cr portion of the Ki elm Dnglan 
towards Kanrrtnwnh Khu shewing the other 
end up to which people 1 ad to crawl marked by 
tlie projection of a 1 ou<=e 

tank, and the foundation of the future city 
of Amritsar laid upon the land purchased 
Soon the fame of tlie pool w rites Mayor 
Newell in Ins history of Amritsar ns a spot 
of much sanctity spread far and wide and 
the followers of the Guru hastened to build 
houses in so auspicious a neighbourhood 
thus giving rise to a small town Is am 
Das had also planned the erection of a 
temple on a small isl tnd in the midst of the 
tank but before his plans could mature the 
call came for him and he left it to Ins son 
and successor Aryan the fifth Guru to build 
the histone centre of Sikh devotion Tradi- 
tion has it that for Ins work of budding the 
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temple. Guru Aijan drew architectural 
inspiration from the shrine of the 
Muhammadan saint Allan Mir, near 
Lahore and w as e\ en actualh assisted bj 
the saint himself Tradition goes so far 
as to assert that to acknowledge the 
assistance rendered bv Allan Mir, Guru 
Aijan muted him to la\ the first stone of 
the temple The legend runs that un 
familiar w ith and unaccustomed to mason’s 
w ork the saint could not lav the stone 
straight, at which one of the wi!>tris 
standing bv set it right Tins annoved 



The Hon’ble Pandit Mr Motilal Nehru, 
President, The 34th Indian National 
Congress at Amritsar 


Mian Mir who exclaimed “Vow the 
building is doomed to destruction * Had 
you not moved the foundation stone, it 
would have stood for ever ” This prophecv 
as we shall see, was fulfilled to the letter 
On its completion the temple first came 
to be known as Han Mandir A flourishing 
city soon grew up around the liolj site 
From this time onward the fortunes of 
Amritsar rose and fell with those of the 
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Sikhs, who had, before the death of Guru 
Aijan, come to be a great and growing 
sect in the Punjab Muslim bigotry and 
persecution soon drove the peace loving 
Sikhs to resort to arms and to resist 
Imperial power Hargovind, son of Ram 
Das and the sixth Guru, first openly 
opposed and defeated a force sent against 
him by the Governor of Lahore But 
ultimatel) he was obliged to leave the 
Punjab and died the death of an exile 
Amritsar had in the raeanw hile ceased to 
be the headquarters of the Gurus which 
were transferred to the citv of Kartarpur 
in the Jullundur District The Granth or 
the Sacred Book w as remov ed there and 
was replaced m the Han Alandir bv a 
copy Even Guru Govmd, the tenth and 
last Guru of the Sikhs w ho organised his 
followers into a great religious mihtarv 
Commonwealth, the Khaha, in which all 
men were equal, and all w ere soldiers, could 
not regain Amntsar It was after his 
death, through a long and bitter struggle 
that Ins chosen friend and disciple Bairagi 
Banda was able to return to Amntsar 
Henceforth Amntsar became the centre of 
constant warfare, waged with varying 
fortune by the Sikhs at first agatnst the 
Impenal Governors of Lahore, and after 
wards against the Afghan conqueror, 
Ahmad Shah Durani The city w as taken 
again and again by the Mussalmans 
though at the end the Sikhs always suc- 
ceeded in recaptunng it Thus the struggle 
went on till 1761 when Amntsar suffered 
the most temble reverse in its history 
After inflicting a crushing defeat uoon the 
Sikh force at the second Battle of Pampat 
Ahmad Shah Durani pursued the remnants 
across the Sutlej, attacked Amntsar, des 
troyed the city, blew up the temple with 
gunpowder, filled m the sacred tank with 
mud and defiled the holy place by slaugh 
ter of cows — thus fulfilling the prophecy 
of Mian Mir regarding the destruction of 
the shnne With the departure of Durani, 
however, phoenix like rose the city again 
from its ashes and the Sikhs initiated a 
final struggle, vv hich resulted in the secure 
establishment of their political indepen 
deuce Thev rebuilt the temple, enlarged 
the city, and Amntsar became for a while 
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tlie capital of the Piinj ib The city 
as divided between the \ arious bikh 
chiefs each of whom possessed a 
separate ward as his pm ite State 
But the greater part of the city 
soon fell into the hands of the Bhangi 
Confederacy who remained in supreme 
possession till 1802 when Ranjit 
Singh who had pre\ ious to this 
obtained possession of Lahore 
seized Amritsar and incorporated it 
within his dominions On annexing 
Amritsar Ranjit Singh spent large 
sums of money in beautifying the city 
His first care was the temple which 
he roofed with sheets of gilded 
copper whence the name— the Golden 
Temple He surrounded the city w ith 
massive and battlemented 
part of which still remams -bui t 
the fort of Govindgarh which to this 
day stands on the north w est of the 
city garrisoned by British troops The 
Maharaja also planned and laid £ teauti 
ful garden on the spot where stood a fort 
the ^stronghold of the ch,rf of «h< « »« 
man mis! from whose hands lie naa 
^rested Amnt s ->r The garden v i-» > 

at a cost of two and a quarter lakhs with 
a summer palace inside it encircled by 
solid masonry wall ringed round by a 

moat This once zealously guarded garden 

is now the seat of the Amritsar Club 



Lala Harkisbenlal Car at Law 
It is no w onder that after so much of 
care and money spent on Anintsar it be- 
came the fa\ ourite resort of Ranjit Singh 
He used to go etery a ear to the city during 
the Dussenh which lie celebrated with 
great ecla t there with the grandees oflns 
court It was nt Amritsar that haijit 
recened in 3808 Mr Metcalfe the first 
Lnghsh ambassador with whom he con 
eluded a short treaty w hereby he agreed to 
preserc e peace and amity with the British 



Part of the Jail a iwalla Bagh shew ing two out of the four small exits from the 
bagh marked \ on tl c picture 
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Enlarged -view of a portion of the wall of Mewa Stngh's Burj shewing bullet marks on the wall. 


not to keep more troops on the left bank 
of the Sutlej than were necessary for pre- 
serving his territories, and to abstain from 
making any further inroads, or levying 
contributions on the Sikh chiefs on the 
left bank of the Sutlej. 

The City and Its Sights. 

After the second Sikh War in 1849 
Amritsar came under British rule. Much 
of the old city has since then been demo- 
lished. The oldest portion of the present 
city dates back only to the year 1762, 
while the greater part is of very recent 
erection. Some of the old dwellings in the 
city are quite romantic-looking and pic- 
turesque with low over-hanging balconies, 
mysterious lattices and beautiful carved 
doors. The. city proper is congested, in- 
numerable dark, evil-smelling and tortu- 
ous lanes intersecting it. The Civil Lines, 


however, boast of broad and well-kept 
roads. 

The Golden Temple is of course the fore- 
most sight of Amritsar. Standing in the 
very heart of the city it rises from the 
midst of the sacred tank connected with 
the land by a marble causeway. The- temple 
is a square block crowned by a' gilded 
cupola and with gilded outer walls. The 
insides are decorated with inlaid marbles, 
mostly carried off by sacrilegious Sikh ma- 
rauders from the tomb ofjehangir near 
Lahore and other Mahomedan monu- 
ments. The entrance to the temple is by 
the marble causeway which again is en- 
tered through an archway known as the 
Darshai Darxvaja. The causeway leads 
straight to the temple-door opposite to 
which sits the Granthi clothed iu w-hite 
robes before whom lies the sacred Book on 
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a low pedestal sw athed in cloth of gold 
and strewn with flowers under a golden 
canopy of exquisite workmanship, a 
gift of Maharaja Rnnjit Singh Through 
out the day prayers are chanted in 
presence of this Holy of Holies A 
short flight of stairs at the back of the 
central chamber leads to the roof of 
the temple where a charming panorama 
greets the eye Facing the temple 
on the north side at the end of the cause 



Srcemati ^iraJa Dew Pindit R/imbha; Dutt 
Choudhuram Clioudhun 


way stands Akal Bungah where concerts 
to Sikh faith recen e their simple baptism 
know n ns pahal initiated by Gum Gov md 
Akal Btingali also has the distinction of 
treasuring the swords said to have been 
wielded by Guru Ilargovind and Guru 
Govind and of keeping the Grant* in safe 
custody after it has been removed from 
the temple every night On the south west 
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of the temple a seven stoned tower kuotvil 
as the Atal Baba surmounted by a gilt 
dome marks the spot where the body of 
the sev cn year old son of Guru Hnrgovind 
w as burnt There is a pathetic story told 
about the untimely end of this boy Atal 
Baba, that was the name of the boy, had 
a favounte play mate named Mohan One 
morning on amving at his friend's home 
to play with him, Atal found him 
dead bitten by a snake dunng the night 
Atal, the story runs, laid his hand on the 
body of his comrade, and his touch 
brought him back to life The amazed 
spectators immediately fell on tlieir knees 
and worshipped the superhuman child 
But u hen the news of the miracle w as 
brought to A taYs father Guru UargoywA, 
he was annoyed and turning to his son 
Exclaimed "Gurus should display their 
powers in purity of doctrine and holiness 
bf living” This rebuke w ounded Atal so 
much that he withdrew to one of the 
humerous tanks at Amritsar, where lie 
laid himself dow n and died 

The Golden Temple frankly is not n 
beautiful structure It has neither the 
Sombre majesty nor the delicate grace of 
the various Muslim Mausoleums and Mas 
Jids at Delhi or Agra It dazzles the eyes 
ho doubt hut its gaudv splendour rather 
repels thau attracts the artist The 
environs of the temple are no doubt 
picturesque with the old grey buildings 
hear and around stretching in an ever 
\v idening circle, the emerald water crossed 
by a white line and the blue sky overhead 
But even this picturesque scene js spoilt to 
h considerable extent by a tall red 
•Slock tower, of Gothic design w htch stands 
<m a terrace on the cast of the temple 
Entirely out of harmony' with the 
Surroundings Originally intended to 
Occupy the quadr ingle of the town 
buildings it was commenced in 1852, and 
finished eleven years later Meanwhile, 
the site for the town buddings was 
changed, but the clock tower remained 
Among other places of interest at 
Amritsar are the Ram Itagh and the fort 
to both of which references hai e been 
made already There are several parks 
Qutsidt the uty in one of which, the 
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biggest at Amritsar the forthcoming 
Congress Pandal is now being erected This 
Park is named after Sir Charles Aitchison 
a former Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab 

North of the city are the Civil Lines 
where are situated the European quarters 
and beyond them the mjhtarv cantonment 


The chief public buildings inside the city are 
the Municipal Town Hall the Ivotwali the 
Public Librarv and the Government School 
A marble statue of the late Queen Victoria 
standing m the centre of a small garden 
kno'jN n as the Queen s Park i<* also an 
attractive feature of the atv proper - On tl e 
Civil Lines are the court houses and trea 



Part of the Jail anw ala Bagh shew ng build ngs on tl e South s de adjacent to Mtwa Siugh s 
Buij The markon tl e roof of one bu Id ngind cates the place from where Mr G rdharilal General 
Secretary of the Congress «a v the massacre On the right hand comer beyond the bu Idmgs 
is seen the Clock Tower of the Golden Temple. 
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" ~ The Peer nt Disturbance*;. 

Ho description of the city of Amritsar 
could be complete at the present moment 
without a reference, though necessarily a 
passing one, to the recent happenings 
there. The dark deeds of April last have 
left deep scars on the body of the city but 
they are nothing compared to what have 
been left behind on the minds of the 
citizens The story of the disturbances at 
Amritsar is shortly this. The city observed 
a complete hartal or suspension of business 



Mr Dunichand, Bar-at-Law . 


on the 30th of March at the instance of 
Mr. Gandhi as a protest against the 
passing of the Rowlatt Act passed in the 
teeth of an unanimous non-official opposi- 
tion in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
On the evening a great meeting was held 
when some of the popular leaders of 
Amritsar spoke on the Rowlatt Bill and 
preached Satjagraha. On the 6th of 
April Amritsar, in common with the rest 
of India, again observed a hartal Once 
more a meeting, greater than the former, 


was held but this time some of the leaders 
could not address the meeting as on the 
previous day some of them had been 
ordered under the Defence of India Act not 
to speak in public. Ram Naumi which is 
perhaps next to Dusserah, the foremost 
Hindu festival in Northern India, and is 
usually celebrated on a grand scale, fell on 
the 9th of April On former occasions the 
procession which is taken out in this 
connection had often been the cause of 
friction between Hindus and 'Afuham- 
madans and in spite of military and police 
precautions this friction not unoften led to 
serious breaches of the peace. But through 
the exertions of Dr. Kitchlew and Dr 
Satyapal the Ram Naumi festival at 
Amritsar was on this year made the 
occasion of a demonstration of Hmdu- 
Mnslira friendship. At their request police 
arrangements were dispensed with and 
Hindu and Muslim volunteers managed 
the whole show with perfect^ order 'and 
discipline. The procession was joined by 
thousands of Mahomedans led by Dr 
Kitchlew and everything passed off 
smoothly and quietly. The success thus 
achieved by Dr Satyapal and Dr. 
Kitchlew who had already come to be 
very prominent and popular in connection 
with the anti-Rowlatt Act agitation 
raised them considerably in the eyes of the 
people and they were, so to speak, at the 
zenith of their popularity on the morning 
of the 10th But this was apparently too 
much for the Punjab Go\ ernment. At ten 
o'clock on the morning of the 10th the 
Deputy Commissioner sent for them both, 
arrested them under the Defence of India 
Act, serred them with ail order of intern- 
ment and sent them away to Dharamsala 
in a motor The news of this arrest and 
internment spread into the city within an 
incredibly short time and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that all the shops of the town 
were dosed within a quarter of an hour. 

A crowd soon collected from the city and 
proceeded towards the Civil Lines with a 
view to going to the Deputy Commissioner 
and appealing to him to release their 
leaders To reach the Civil Lines, however, 
from the city side either of the tw-o bridges 
over the railwav lines has to be crossed, , 
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On re icliing the foot 
of these bridges the 
crowd were confronted 
by a police and a mih 
tary piquet They w ere 
ordered to disperse and 
on their refusal to do so 
this unarmed crow d 
were fired on charged 
by ca\ airy and driven 
back resulting in the 
death of two and sen 
oiis injuries to several 
persons What followed 
is one of the saddest 
stones in our history 
The disorderly element 
in the crowd enraged 
at the bloodshed spread 
in all directions burnt 
the National Bank the 
Chartered Bank the 
Alliance Bank the 
Tow n Hall the Mission 
Church the Depot of 
the Punjab Religious 
Book “Society inhuman 
ly murdered in cold 
blood Mr Stewart and 
Mr Scott of the Na 
tional Batik and Mr 
G H Thomason of the 
Alliance Bank Two 
European ladies one a 
doctor and another a 
nurse were attacked 
by the mob and while 
the former Mrs Eas 
don escaped the latter 
Miss Slier w ood was 
most brutally assault 
ed All these das 
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Churn an of the Reception Comm ttcee of the 34th I ldian 
National Congress it An ritsar 
Oy the courtesy of Mr D al Pas 
1 1 otograpl er Root tee 


tardly and disgraceful outrages occurred 
inside the city Outside Sergreant Row 
lands Cantonment Electrician and I a Iw ay 
Guard Robinson an ex Northumberland 
Fusilier w ere beaten to death and the sta 
tion goods yard burnt An attack on the 
Telegraph office w as successfully repulsed 
The day following the dead on both sides 
were buried and the authorities arrested 
several persons suspected of having taken 
part jn the not But the city was star 


rounded by the military all approaches 
to the Civil line being well gunrded 
reinforcements were sent for from 
Lahore and Julluadur and the whole of 
the European community living in the 
Civil Lines were removed to the Fort nnd 
the headquarters of the cn il authorities to 
the Railway Station There was however 
no act of lawlessness or violence on the 
11th anil the 12th and everything was 
quiet in the citr The people Bad begun 
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settling down to their norm 
al duties But in tlie mein 
time General Dyer hid come 
from Jultunclur with a large 
military force and had 
taken o\er the charge of ad 
ministration of Amritsar 
from the Depot \ Commis 
sioner Under what liw this 
transference of authority 
took place before the Martial 
Law had been declared re 
mained a mysten Fvcept 
for perhaps a few hours on 
the 10th the cm! authon 
ties had ne\er lost control 
of the citi That the\ had 
regained it if not the same 
evening at least the day 
following is conclusively 
proved by the strict observ 
ance by the people of the 
orders of the Deputy Com 
missioncr regarding the bun 
al of the dead Furthermore 
the civil authonties had with 
out the least difficulty 4 been 
able both on the 11th and 
the 12th to effect a number 
of arrests inside the citv 
without an) resistance In 
the face of these facts tl e 



V bml l ng on tl c south s !e of tl e Jail anwala Bagh wl ere a 
perso s ttmg on the bnJeo \ of I ■* house u ns hit by a bullet 



A Martial Law Summary Court at Amritsar 


transfer of j ow er from the 
cuil to the military was 
clearly unjustifiable and un 
necessary But what fol 
lowed was worse worse 
than any thing that had 
e\er happened in Bntish 
history On assuming con 
troJ of Amntsar General 
Dyer made the Ram Bagh 
his headquarters and pro 
ceeded with Ins work of 
restoring peace and order 
On the 12fh the General 
marched through the city 
with n column of troops 
The nest day the 13tl w as 
the fatefi 1 day of tlie 
Jalhanwala Bagh massacre 
Enough ha\e been written 
and said during the last 
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lated massacre of the Jalhanwala Bagli ’ 
which has shocked India from one 
end to the other It is difficult nay 
almost impossible to speak in language of 
restraint of this piece of fnghtfulness of 
a British General and the apprm al accorded 
to it by an Irish administrator But the 
Hunter Committee is still sitting and we 
must not anticipate its verdict 


•was proclaimed at Amritsar and then fol 
lowed a chapter of tyranny and oppression 
to which there is hardly any parallel in 
the history of a civilised nation barring 
some instances as Rabindranath Tagore 
put it remote and near bo humiliation 
w as considered too low or no punishment 
too severe to teach the rebels a lesson 
Indiscriminate arrests handcuffing and 
detention in custody for Jong 
days of respectable persons 
enrolment of hamsters and 
pleader^ as special constables 
compulsory salaaming by the 
citizens of every British 
Officer public flogging are 
a few of the many indignities 
heaped on the head of 
Amntsar But the most 
stupid and the most outra 
geous of all punishments 
was making people to crawl 
on all fours for the often 
ces of a few hooligans It is unneces 
sary however to enter into details of all 
these atrocious measures The evidence 
More the Hunter Committee has revealed 
them in all their nakedness Suffice it to 



Salaaming Parade at Amritsar during the Mart al law days 

Undoubtedly the most brutal pro 
ceeding at Jolhanwalah Bagh was 
neither the only nor the last performance 
at Amntsar On the 15th of April— tu o 
days after the massacre— Martial Law 
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say that together they constitute what is 
perhaps the darkest chapter in the historv 
of British Rule in India, and it is fairlv 
certain that when the story of these atro 
cities reaches England it w ill so aw a hen 
the judgment and conscience of that great 
country that there wall be no choice for the 
British Government and the British 


Parliament exceptto inflict condign punish 
ment upon the w rong doers, however high 
their position may be, and to take a sacred 
resolve that such thing shall never again 
be done in their name by their agents m 
this country 

The “Tribune” Office, Lahore 
December, 1919 


GROWTH OF THE DRINK AND DRUG TRADE AMONG THE EDUCATED 
COMMUNITY OF BENGAL 

B\ Rxi B\hadcr Dr Chumlvl Bose iso m n , f c s 


A T the Temperance Conference orgam 
sed by the Calcutta Temperance 
Federation and held at Calcutta on 
the 22nd No\ ember, 1919 the subject of 
the Growth of the Drink and Drug Trade 
among the Educated Community of Bengal 
was thoroughly discussed The idea is a 
new one to the Indian public, if not to the 
Government, and maj be taken as an 
innovation in the Excise policv of the 
Government 

It w as onlj three years ago, that some 
of our um\ ersity graduates took it into 
their heads to apply for licenses for the 
sale of opium, ganja and charas and onlv 
dunng last year licenses for the sale of 
country liquor xx ere taken out by some of 
She DA sixtf ASA’s sS i.h? CaVi'tto 
University It is, therefore, very desirable 
that the question should be fully discussed 
while it is still on an experimental stage 
and any xx ell considered decision arrived 
at as to its adaptability or otherwise to 
the special conditions of our countrj 
would, I am sure, be welcome both to the 
Government and the public at large 

It wall be seen From the statement cir 
culated by the Calcutta Temperance 
Federation that for the last two years, 
experiments have been made with BA’s 
and M A s of our university, as vendors 
of these excisable articles The results were 
closely watched and it is reported that 


no decided improvement has been effected 
by the introduction of these educated 
people as xendors of these articles from 
temperance point of view We can, there 
fore, take it for granted that the expen 
ment so far has not produced hopeful 
results Nex'ertheless, the measure is being 
given a further tnal 

At present, fourteen of our graduates 
are engaged in the Dnnk and Drug trade 
m Calcutta, of whom six are B A ’s and 
B Sc s and the rest are M A ’s and M Sc ’s 
One of these gentlemen is n teacher in a 
High School in Calcutta 

The question may be considered from 
two aspects, viz , (1) its Trade aspect and 
(2) the Moral aspect i 

S&Sorji&tke £rst aupiest -i? 

I must sav that, taken generally, there 
is not much to object to the measure One 
trade, from the business point of view, 
pure and simple, is as honorable as another, 
provided it is earned on ‘with honesty and 
straightforw ardness An honest shop- 
keeper, to my mind is as good and respect 
able a member of the communitj _as a 
person belonging to any of the so-called 
honorable professions When, therefore, 
the trader possesses good educational 
qualifications, it is not only an advantage 
to his business m many w ays but it also 
raises expectations in the minds of the 
public that his dealings would be honest 
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and straightforward although disappoint 
ment is by no means rare in one s expecta 
tions m this respect 

It cannot however be denied that there 
are certain trades which from th<fr aery 
nature tend to blunt our moral sensibility 
however honestly they may be carried out 
and no wonder therefore that these have 
at all times been looked down upon by 
the community One of these for example 
is the trade of a butcher There are 
butchers no doubt who are as honest m 
matters concerning their occupation as am 
other person carry ing on a more humane 
trade but it can hardly be denied that the 
gentler feelings of humanity become some 
what dull or deadened in the butcher 
simply on account of the peculiar character 
of his occupation and pain and death do 
not appeal as eloquently to his moral 
consciousness as on any other member of 
the community It is on this considera 
tion I thinl that in certain countries 
butchers are not allowed to stt as Jurors 
in murder cases 

A pubtican likewise does not command 
that amount of respect and sympathy 
which is shown to the ordinary traders 
m a country and his position in society 
is also inferior It is particularly so in 
India In the sacre d bool s of the Hindus 
it is enjoined Wine 

should not be drunk by any body or gn en 
to anybody or accepted by nnvbody 
People trading in liquor in India form a 
separate caste by themsehes called the 
Sound iks The trade is so \er> repugnant 
to the ordinary notions of the community 
that from very early times those who 
enrned on the liquor trade have been con 
sidcred an unsociable and untouchal lc 
lot w ith whom the other members of the 
community would not cut or drink or 
mix in society This repugnance is in the 
main due to their dealing in an article 
of trade which is so injurious to the well 
s being of the community and to their getting 
n-l at the expense of the physical moral 
and social good of their fellow -country men 
Drinking is a human frailty and seems 

-> be ns old as the history of humanity 
f There never w as any time or place 
the history of the world in which 


humanity was altogether free from this 
w eaLness Drinks were made or manufac- 
tured in India in remote ages and of 
course there were people who used to 
partake of liquor But the e\il habit 
seems to have been confined to a small 
proportion of the population The majority 
of the people not only did not dnnk but 
tned to do w hat they could to create an 
aversion and hatred against dnnk ns well 
against its trade as against the people 
w ho earned on such trade 

To familianse oneself w ith an evil thing 
is to lose much of the aversion against it 
It might gradually lead to one s liking 
the thing and m the end to bemlo\e 
w ith it Our forefathers took note of this 
simple truth and by carrying on a social 
warfare against those that earned on t/ie 
dnnk trade tried to protect society as 
much as possible against the insidious 
attack of a poison which w ouhl destroy 
the moral phystcat social and economical 
happiness of the people 

The question now is— Are we prepared 
to see our educated young men who arc 
the future fathers of the race to be nssocint 
cd w ith nn article of trade as degrading 
ns it is dangerous so that not on!\ they 
but their children their relations and 
their friends would become familiar with 
this subtle poison or do we wish that 
they should keep themselves aloof from 
this dangerous occupation for n living ? 

I may be permitted to observe that the 
adoption of this trade by tl e present 
batch of our educated young men can 
hnrdl} be attributed to any desire on tlieir 
part of immmismgtheevils of the tlrtnl and 
drug habit among their countrymen by 
stnctly earning out tie regulations of 
tlic Excise Act It appears from mforma 
tion at our disposal that the main reason 
for their taking up this trade is to mnkc 
n maximum profit out of a minimum 
capita/ One of them writes — I have 
taken to this sort of living j urcJy from 
the business point of view because it 
enables me to draw tie maximum prof t 
with a minimum capital Another says — 
The mam reason for mv taking tiji this 
line is that we can have maximum profit 
with a minimum capital A third writes — 
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"I am driven to take up, though with 
much reluctance, the business as an eco 
nomic factor— -more profit with a small 
capital ” One can draw one s own conclu 
sion from these candid confessions 
.Taking all the circumstances into con 
sideration, I w ould leave it to the Indian 
public to decide whether it is worth 
while m the interest of the liquor trade 
only, "m order to get nd of unnecessary 
^ trouble experienced by the Excise Stiff and 
of the dishonest practices m the shops 
resorted to by greedy and dishonest I en 
dors", that our educated young men 
should be exposed to such temptation and 
he initiated into a trade whose ultimate 
consequences are sure to be very disastrous 
The public agitation against the innova 
tion has not been without effect One of 


the educated vendors, a professor in a 
college, in deference to the agitation in 
the papers, has since given up Ins license 
and has once again returned to his honor 
able and quiet profession of teaching 
The position of a teacher carrying on this 
trade is particularly harmful and embar 
rassing He may ha\e to teach Temperance 
lessons in Ins class and the pupils will 
at once see that precept and example do 
not coincide in the case of their teacher 
I hope, I have been able to place before 
mv readers both sides of the case in as 
fair a manner as I could It is now for 
the educated Indian people to discuss the 
matter in all its bearings and come to a 
veil-considered decision which wilt be 
helpful in advancing the cause of Ten? 
perancc in India 




THE GOVERNMENT RESOLUTION ON THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION 


T HE supplement to the Gazette of 
India dated the 15th November, 1919, 
p iblishes the Resolution of the Govern 
ment of India on the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission and the Secretary 
of States’ orders thereon together with the 
replies of the provincial Governments and 
other authorities who were consulted on 
tb*. subject Wt make a selection from the 
contents of this state document 

The Government of India begin by 
blessing the labours of the Commission 
The Government of India are confident that 
the members of the Commission will be able to 
look back to their work in years to come as 
the starting point of a new era of co-operation 
between Government and the industrial public 
for the economic advancement of India and that 
their zealous endeavonr to this end w ill find its 
best rev. ard in the results which the Government 
of India confidently anticipate from it 

The Government of India then proceeds 
to explain the necessity for the creation of 
Imperial and provincial departments of 
industries Mr Innes, Director of Indus 
"in 


tries Madras, strongly supports the scheme, 
on the following grounds 

I am quoting from Sir Thomas Holland a 
Com ocation speech On political national and 
every other ground the need for the develop- 
ment of Indian industries by Indians is urgent 
In the circumstances of India Government fmust 
abandon its i X.a/sser /hire policy and must play 
an active part in this development ~But it 
cannot do so “unless provided with adequate 
administrative equipment and forearmed with 
reliable scientific ami technical advice These 
are the two premises on which the proposals 
m the Report are based 

Personally, therefore having regard to the 
considerations mentioned above particularly to 
the general poverty of the country and to the 
dangers political and economic inherent in 
its present industrial backwardness I think 
that the Commission was justified in its treat- 
ment of the subject If any rapid change for 
the better is to be made m the development of 
Indian industries it is necessary to think im 
penally instead of proviccially to consider the 
problem as a whole and to pool the limited 
resources available in order that they may be 
used to the best advantage of India. If these 
views are accepted, the need for an Imperial 
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Department of Industrie* requires no further 
argument It will initiate the mum linen of 
policy nnl in matters oflerser importance will 
ro-onlimte the work in the different province* 
At the nmc time the stare rhoull Impure! j 
transitional and ns in political reform no in 
Industrie* the goal should lie the largest pos* 
lbk measure of decentralization to Local Got cm 
meats nt the earliest { ossibte moment 

Generally •peaking the Government of India 
will deal tilth the ticietopmcnt of key in<ln» 
tries, i e , ludustncs which arc vital for purposes 
of national defence or nrc an essential link in 
n whole Cham of other industries All other 
industries \\ ill l>c left to the care of the proem 
cial departments and Local Governments con 
ccrneil The Imperial and I rovmcial Depart 
mrali will naturally J»c in the closest touch and 
there is no danger of overlapping or confusion 
The Government of the United Provinces 
19 not much infm our of an Imperial depart 
ment of Industries ’Sir Ilnrcourt IlutJer 
has considerable experience of Got eminent 
of India, and docs not n »h to appear to 
lie in nny wny in opposition to it The 
great difficulty in practice is the congestion 
nnd delay which occur in the Governtnent- 
of India The area which” they hnvc to 
supervise is too vast for nny centralised 
machine The local differences nrc also 
\ ery marl cd betw cen proi inccs ’ The Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the United 
Provinces concludes his letter thus 

In conclusion I nm to say that U e root of the 
matter is the creation of a spirit of adjustment 
and personal consultation It is impossible 
to have life in India unless the provinces nrc 
left to develop subject to general control on 
their own I rics wl ich ore understood by the 
people and w hicb create a feeling of provincial 
patriotism On a question of administrative 
8 } stem every doubtful point ehould be given in 
favour of the principle of decentralization be- 
cause India is far too vast for any one Govern 
mcht really to dictate or td^xercisc more than a 
general control. Ills Honour anticipates little 
pracitcm’ uWhanty* >i r ’ evtay iNaso* iRnwraein.* 
is left to settle its practical problems with the 
Government of India instead of trying to lay 
down something that niay apply to India os 
li whole 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

^ r *aw»pore, express themselves v ery strongly 
on the subject as will appear from the 
' awing extract 

"What then is exactly meant by the uniform 
yofpoicy js not clearly understood unless 
course it be apprehended that without the 
ipcrvlsion and tutelage of the Central 
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authority the Local Governments would lapse 
into inactivity <r l»e ollerwi«c incapable of 
carrying on a vigorous industrial campaign 
There appear to be no grounds for that appre- 
hension I ast experience nt any rate tells quite 
n different story Jt was only a few years back 
that the n«eful activities of the Madras Depart 
ment of In lustnc* wctc summarily put an end 
to by the Jngber authorities In these provinces 
the Local Government a proposals for n techno- 
logical institute met with a similar fate 
Now with tile changed policy of the Supreme 
Government matters will no doubt be different 
but there are no rrosons to suppose that the 
Local Government* will in any way lie less 
anxious thnn the Government of India to make 
up for past indifference and inaction Nor is there 
nny juslif cation for doubting the formers 
capacity to do so 

As regnrl* the financial resources of the 
Provincial Governments these will lie vastly 
ioipro\eit uniter the new system of finance 
which it may safely be assumed will shortly 
1 c introduced It Is the Government of India 
who will then look to the provinces for the 
making un of its own revenue- deficit That 
leaves no force in the argument that the Provtn 
cial Governments will lack the requisite Caan 
ml resource* 

My committee are therefore strongly of 
opinion that the idea of a new' Imperial Depart 
ment of Industries should be altogether abandon 
cd and that industrial development should be 
entirely a provincial concern for which the 
Local Governments in their respective Depart 
ments of Industrie* should be wholly respons- 
ible nnd in respect of which they should enjoy 
the greatest possible freedom of action and 
initiative It is impossible to antic pate in what 
shape the Reform Scheme will emerge from the 
British Parliament but it seems abundantly 
clear that under the new regime the Local 
Governments would be more popular than the 
Central Government That is another reason 
wby my committee would have industrial 
development as wholly a provincial subject 
because of all matters in the administration of 
which the people of the Idnd should be given 
the greatest voice that of Industries stands 
foremost •" 

The Secretary of State’s decision is as 
follows — 

I accept the two fundamental principles 
underlying the recommendations of the Com- 
mission first that m future Government should 
play an active part m the industrial develop- 
ment of the country sceandlv that Govern 
ment cannot undertul e this w ork unless prorid 
ed with adequate administrative equipment and 
forearmed with reliable scientific and technical 
advice Jollovving on the acceptance of these 
principles I thgree that suitably equipped 
organisations should be set up In the Provincial 
Governments and in the Central Government 
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In giving effect to this policy State assistance 
will take various forms such as research the 
survey of natural resources technical and 
scientific advice educational facilities commer 
cial and industrial mtell gence the establishment 
of pioneering and demonstration factories 
financial help the purchase of Government 
stores m India whether in the usual nay of 
business or under a guarantee of purchase over 
a fixed period and probably also fiscal measures 
I am glad to observe that in defining the 
relations between the Impertal and Provincial 
Departments you favour a large measure of 
Provincial independence and that within their 
general financial and other powers the local 
Governments would be given a free hand subject 
to the reasonable reservations detailed in para 
graphs 18 and 19 of your letter I have however 
little doubt that local Governments limited as 
they will be in respect of resources and staff 
will readily seek the advice and assistance of 
the Imperial Department. But for the most 
part reference should be voluntary and the 
necessity of obtaining previous sanction should 
as far as possible be avoided 

The Government of India nest proceeds 
to give its reasons for mating industries 
a special department of the Government in 
charge of a separate member of Council 
In addition to this two still more important 
classes of activity have to be undertaken by 
the Indian Government for which m England 
the necessity and e\ en the occasion are almost 
entirely absent namely the stimulation of 
pnVatc enterprise and the explo tation of the 
great State properties The present unsatisfac 
tory position in India is almost entirely due 
to the lack of private enterprise this has to 
be built up and encouraged by the provision 
of technical information the training of consul 
tants technologists and artisans the offer of 
Goxernment orders concessions and guarantees 
and by the creation of a sy stem of finance wh ch 
will afford to industries the facil ties which ha\e 
hitherto been concentrated on trade In England 
most of these ad\ antages have long existed 
they have been created by private enterprise 
and in turn 'they have reacted on it and ex 
tended its scope In the next place the Indian 
Government possesses and is reponsible for the 
economic utilisation of a very potent instrument 
of aid to industries wh ch in England is lacking 
wz N the State ownership of extensive forest 
JU^as mineral and water rights But fb make 
this instrument effective it will have to be 
fielded with far greater skill and purpose than 
heretofore and must therefore be directed by 
an agency wh ch is des gned to stimulate and 
assist industries rather than by one which is 
well adapted indeed to ass st commerce but 
who si. relations with industries have hitherto 
been mainly restrictive 

It is indeed pos ible to bring forward a fur 


ther reason for separating the functions of 
Government in relation to trade from those 
which, concern industry The future economic 
policy of India will be affected by tw o forces 
which will often be in opposition the wish to 
protect home industries by fiscal measures and 
the necessity of maintaining the free movement 
of trade and of securing to the consumer goods 
at a reasonable price It would be we think 
a serious mistake to confuse the issue by placing 
the interests of industry and commerce which 
respectively represent these two conflicting 
forces under a single representative Each 
interest should have its own line of actum 
clearlv before it m any case where these lines 
diverge the course must be settled after a full 
and clear consideration of all the factors m that 
case and should not depend on whether the 
Member who may be at the time in charge of 
both interests happens to favour protection or 
free trade 

In forming a decis on on the necessity 
of a separate department popular sentiment 
and expectation cannot be ignored \s the 
Industrial Commission have said in paragraph- 
320 of their report the duties of a central 
industrial agency are sufficiently Important 
and sufficiently correlated both in themselves, 
and in the public mind to justify special treat 
ment and they involve interests which deserve 
separate representation la, the \ iceroy s Exe 
cutive Council This view was anticipated m 
paragraph 310 of the Report on Indian Consti 
tutional Reforms The importance to India 
of definite policy for the improvement of her in 
dustnes is based on the strongest economic 
political and military reasons for years past 
it has been prom nently in the public mind and 
is now urged still more forcibly by all classes of 
Indian opinion as an indispensable condition of 
the future political progress of the country 
Anything short of the creation of acentral depart 
ment of industries w ill be generally considered 
an inadequate expression of that policy Popular 
opinion will look to the central department of 
industries for the fulfilment of India s hopes for 
a great industrial future and w ill regard it in 
fact as the pre-eminently su adeshi department 

For these reasons we agree that a central 
department of industries is at any rate during 
the initial stages of the new policy the necessary 
and appropriate agency for stimulating guiding 
and co-ordinating all forms of Government effort 
for the development of industries and to this 
v eu we ask you to give your approval in 
principle. 

The follow mg extract from the Bombay 
Government s letter will gi\ e us an idea of 
the respective functions of the departments 
of Commerce and Industry — 

The present under st an ding between the local 
Department of Industries and the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and the Trade 
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Commissioners is that the main function of the 
Director General is to foster the export trade 
while the Trade Commissioner pays special 
attention to India s requirements which can be 
met from the British Empire and the Director 
of Industries concentrates on the possibilities of 
increasing local manufacture 

I lie Secretary of State, however, cold 
shoulders the whole suggestion 

The desirability of placing cognate subjects 
such ns Commerce under the charge of the 
Member for Industries should he kept in \iew 
The arguments advanced in your letter bale not 
convinced me that it is desirable that these two 
branches of the administration should be placed 
permanently in charge of separate Members 

The next point in the Government of 
India’s Resolution concerns the creation of 
All India Scientific Services The Commis- 
sion proposed that the members of the 
scientific services should be seconded by 
deputationsto tenchmgwork in tlic colleges 
for periods of fi\e years at a time “The 
absence of n scientific atmosphere, say the 
Government of India, ‘ has been particularly 
injurious to scientific officers in the tduca 
tional Ser\ ice, and has led to great stagna 
tion m respect of research work ’’ In view 
of the criticism to w Inch the Commission’s 
proposal lias been subjected by officers in 
the educational department the Govern 
ment of India propose a modified scheme of 
co ordination of the scientific and edum 
tional services They say 

\li are much influenced hr the prospects 
which tlic proposed system affords of increasing 
the number of Indians in the scientific serviees. 
An Indian appointed to an isolated post or ns 
an assistant to an isolated professor in a country 
where the scientific atmosphere is non-existent 
or at the best exceedingly attenuated lacks 
guidance and the stimulus of bis fellows in the 
pursuit to scientific knowledge- His ambitions 
tend to become limited to the improvement of 
his pay and prospects ratlier than ol'dis pro- 
fessional attainments His membership of an 
nil India servue based on the pursuit of n 
common scicitec W ill increase tl e prestige of that 
science m lit* cv t« and in those of tt c Indian 
pubhe , the existence of the proposed imperial 
nucleus of scientists under a distinguished chief 
will provide him with an incitement to excel 
with assistance in his studies and with oppor- 
tunity for training if he des rc< it. 

The institution of an industrial service seems 
to u< also the best if not the only means of train 
mg Indians ©rtlie right tvpe Infill the higher 
industrial post* w hcreas the alternative system 


of employing temporary experts must qceess only 
perpetuate the employ ment of Europeans 

The follow mg is from the memorandum 
of n committee of Punjab professors 
asked to report on the subject 

By far the most serious results may be 
anticipated on the scientific education of the 
country It is gravely suggested that education 
would benefit from the seconding for a rest cure 
of five years duration of jaded industrialists 
who w ould thus be enabled to renew 'inn w ell 
proportioned way- their general knowledge of 
their special professional subjects. ’ The aim of 
the educationalist should be to provide m nil our 
Universities healthy schools of instruction and n 
real atmo«pherc of research This will not be 
secured by a succession of seconded officers A 
permanent policy must be maintained at each 
University frequent changes in the instructional 
staff of a teaching institution all tend to lack of 
efficiency The conditions of cmplontient of 
professors at the Universities or lecturers in the 
Provincial Colleges should be such that a man 
might look forward with satisfaction to the 
prospects of finishing the greater part ofhts lift a 
work in the «nme surroundings 

The follow itig is from the U V Chamber 
of Commerce — 

My committee are also strongly opposed to 
tlic creation of the various Imperial India services 
recommended They fully associate themselves 
with the view that importation being necessary 
onlv recogm«cd experts and specialists should lie 
engaged on special terms and short contracts 
and on the express condition that the training of 
our ovv n young men w ould form an important 
part of their work here Mv committee repeat 
that the matter should l>e left entirely in the 
hands of the lYovincml Government* If the 
latter find the establishment of regular Industrial 
or Scientific services indispensable nt any later 
stage let them organise the same These w ill 
tbrn be 1 rov incial and not Imperial servires nnd 
under the control of the. Government under 
vvjmh they w ill be serving We hue had enough 
of tl c anomaly of these Imperial services 
Beside* the j ropo*ed services will be prohibi 
twcly exjvcnwvc My committee arc thew&io;- 
opposed to their creation on both odmmulratire 
and f nnnctnl grounds 

Wc non conic to the Government of 
India’s proposal on the purchase of stores 

The remaining point vu the purchase ol 
stores in India may be more briefly dealt with 

The present Svstcm under vvhnh the only 
specific organisation f >r the purchase of slorcs 
required lor the u*c of Goi eminent is situated in 
London has long been the subject of serious 
crutcum both bv politicians and by lui'incss 
men in lbi« country It is alleged and not 
without reason that this system discourages the 
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purchase of Government stores manufactured in 
India and thus tends to perpetuate itself by 
withdrawing an important form of stimulus 
from nascent industries \1 e agree that this is 
not the spirit or intention of the rules which 
give considerable scope for the purchase of Indian 
made articles But in actual practice the absence 
of an expert buying and inspecting agency in 
India makes indenting officers unwilling to take 
the responsibdity for the purchase of locally 
made articles and inevitably leads to their 
placing their orders with the only Government 
agency properly equipped for purchase and 
inspection v» the Stores Department of the 
India Office A departure from this system is 
urgently and universally demanded and its 
contmuance would be looked on as an instance 
of the alleged economic selfishness of the British 
nation who it will be said are prepared to give 
away political concessions but to part with 
nothing that touches their pockets 

The history of the past three years has show n 
some unexpected capabilities of India for local 
manufacture even in face of the lack of expert 
workers and of essential plant arising out of 
war conditions , it has also shown the beneficial 
effect of Govemmentpurchase and inspection in 
encouraging Indian industries and inducing them 
to improve their methods and strike out fresh 
lines 

Mr Innes, Director of Madras industries 
says as follow, s — 

It is certain that the best way of encouraging 
Indian industries is to buy from the manufactur 
mg firms lyly experience is that European 
business concerns in this countiy arc apathetic 
in this matter They have always been m the 
habit of importing what they want from the 
United Kingdom and they are very ignorant of 
the manufacturing resources of India It is not 
always their fault ,It is no use for instance for 
them to offer for sale Punjab cutlery their 
customers w31 have Sheffield cutlery and it 
Jhay be taken as certain that for man) y ears to 
come they w ill go on importing their require- 
ments from t'fie Ohiterf Kingdom The United 
Kingdom moreover is a very different place from 
what it w as five years ago Its w orkshops have 
been modernised old machinery has been ruth 
lessly scrapped and the country is far better 
equipped for an aggressive foreign trade It is 
going to be a difficult business therefore to keep 
Indian industries alive and it Is absolutely 
essential that Government should take up a 
strong line in the matter of the local purchase of 
Government stores 

The Bengal Government 

The account of Government s industrial policy 
m recent years which is given in Chapter VIII 
oftbc Commission s report indicates that the 
industrial backw ardness of Iiidta is due not to 
lack of enterprise on the part of Provincial 


Governments desptte the restrictions financial 
and other on their pow ers but to the deliberate 
policy of the Imperial Government 

Tlic follow mg’ is from the memorandum 
of a discussion held nl a conference of special 
ists for the consideration of the orgamsa 
tiou of chemical research under the presi 
dener of Sir Thomas Holland „ 

Consideration was then gn en to the training 
of students and apprentices at the Governmegf 
Central Research Institute and to the question 
whether the work at this institute could be 
combined with a post-graduate tratning in 
research It was agreed that w bile it was neces- 
sary to train Indians for the future chemical 
industries of India teaching should form no 
part of the functions of the institute although 
graduates and others might be attached to 
officers iof the institute to receive an indirect 
training by assisting them in their work 

The follow ing is from the account of a 
similar conference of Agricultural chemists 
Vmong the causes w hicli operate against the 
extended use of the manures is the fact that 
manures have to be carried overlong distances 
from the centres of supply to make them av ad 
able to cultiv ators Further the demand of the 
individual cultivator is mainly for small con 
signments of manure and in view of the caste 
prejudices prevalent in the country many 
fertilizers such as bone-meal dried blood and 
poudrette are classed by the railway companies 
as offensive goods Again there is no uniformity 
in the rates charged nt present by the various 
railways for the Carriage of manures After 
a due consideration of the various difficulties it 
was resolved that the Railway Board be asked 
to arrange that the present minimum rate of 
1 10th pic per maund per mile should be charged 
in all cases on minimum wagon loads of such 
concentrated manures and that the Provincial 
Vgncultural Departments should encourage the 
formation oflocal distribution centres so as to 
build up a regulated traffic- vi Inch is Capable of 
taking full advantage of the concession of the 
minimum rate 

Mr Montagp agrees with the govern 
meat of India on the organisation of an 
Indian stores department, and accepts the 
principle of an all India industrial service, 
taking care, to mention that men of the 
fofeman type should not be selected but 
that the department should be reserved “as 
a rule for men of good education with 
technical qualifications or business - 
training ” He also remarks that “if the 
efficiency of labour be increased even to 
a moderate extent India could probably 
hold her own’ 
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If, therefore, development is to proceed on 
sound lines, and if enduring results are to be 
obtained labour must be made more efficient In 
India where the workers are unorganised, a special 
obligation lies upon Government to study their 
welfare and to secure for them better education, 
better housing, and a higher standard of liv ing 
By her adherence to the International Labour 
Cpnvention India will now become subject in 
respect of labour conditions to international 
criticism This need not be resented, as it is m 
the best interests of the country that present 
conditions should be improved provided that 
it is recognised that Indian conditions are 
radically different from those of western coun- 
tries and that western standards cannot at once 
be applied 

We conclude with, the following extract 
from Mr Montagu’s letter to the govern- 
ment of India, which every patnoticlndian 
will be-glad to endorse 


With the quickening of political lift that will 
follow the grant of constitutional reforms the 
demand for progress m' administration and 
social reform may be expected to become insis 
tent, aud if progress is not to be hampered by 
want ot funds the taxable capacity of the people 
wall have to be increased To this end the 
natural resources of India must be effcctivelv 
utilised, ns new opportunities for the investment 
of capital present themselves in order that the 
standard of comfort of the people may be raised, 
and the economic strength of the country may 
increase Further as the experience of the past 
few years lias shown that m time of war India 
cannot rely on outside sources for her needs, 
the matter is one in which pohtical expediency, 
economic advantage and military security are 
coincident and accord with the interests of the 
Empire as a whole- * 

Q 


EXAMINATION or SOME STATEMENTS Or TiJE 
SADLER COMMISSION 


W E make the following excerpts from 
the Report of the Calcutta Unit cr- 
sity Commission, Yol I — «. 

* But the teachers in missionary Colleges are 
not all missionaries , in every ease a majority of 
the stnff (in nil G7 out of OS) consist of Indian 
tenchers, most of whom are nan Christians The 
rote of pa} for these Indian teacher*, is subs- 
tantial!} lower than the rate of pay in the 
Got eminent Colleges But, in spite of the fact 
that the principal teachers nre missionaries the 
average salary paid to Indian members of the 
staff in the Scottish Churches College [K# 14f 
per mensem) is higher than the average of the 
salaries paid to nU members <jf the staff in five 
out of six private colleges in Calcutta fa St 
Xavier’s College and i(i the two missionary 
colleges in the murassal, the rate of pay of the 
Indian members of the staff is below the average 
rate of pay in the private colleges but it should 
be remembered that in the mission colleges the 
salaries of the chief teachers are not computed 
•*, in the average , and if the salaries of the chief 
teachers were omitted in computing the over 
age salary in other colleges this average would 
bbviou«ly be much lower Again the tenure of 
Indian teachers is insecure ra the missionary 
ollegcs ns ia the pnvnte colleges the general 
- being a month’s notice on cither side in 
, nse to our inquiries on this head thebcot 


tisli Churches College reported that “a proposal 
to change this, gu ing longer notice, w ns opposed 
hr the scaior member# of the Indian ittafl 
Within the last three } car# the staff has lost one 
member by death after forty three years’ service, 
one by retirement after thirl} four vears, and 
one who became inspector of colleges after 
twenty-one vears” \Ve have in fact, heard no 
complaint ofpnfair dismissal of Indian teachers 
in missionary colleges It may be added that 
the Scottish Churches College (which is much 
the largest nud w ith one exception much the 
oldest of the missionary colleges) has a provi- 
dent fund for the Indian members of the staff, to 
which the teachers subscribe G per cent of their 
income the College adding unequal amount from 
its general funds ' (Tp 373-i) __ 

' It is in the pnv ate colleges w hich mainly or 
wholly depen I Upon student*' fee# that the 
conditions of salarj , tennre nnd service are, ui 
general, most unsatisfactory " (P 574) 

“The [Scottish Churches] College provides 
residential accommodation for 3IM of these 
students in well-organised hostel#, and it iiirae 
of the features of this College that most of the 

European members of the staffliv e either in the 

Compound of the College (thus following the 
tradition of Buff), or in the actual hostel 
1 uilding* This makes some rent social relation 
ship between teachers and students possible , 
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and there is a stronger corporate spirit in this 
College thin in most others (P 418) 

[But the question is, do the professors 
and students dine together, play together, 
worship together, So far as we 

know, they do not Merely dwelling near 
one'- another does not constitute ‘real 
social relationship ” In Calcutta, even 
Indian lodgers dwelling in different storeys 
or rooms of the same house very often have 
no social relationship , many are not even 
acquainted with one another ] 

These four Colleges— the Ripon the 
Vidynsagar, the City and Bangabasi— very 
closelj resemble one another m the mam 
features of their work in the huge numbers of 
students with which they have to deal and in 
the wholesale and mechanical way in which 
they necessarily have to treat them in the very 
inadequate proportion between their teachers 
and their pupils m the small silanes and the 
insecure tenure which they offer to most of their 
teachers and in the almost total absence of 
any effective social life among their students 
They are in fact huge coaching establishments 
for examinations (P 422) 

The Ripon and the City Colleges have 
recently acquired large new buddings paid for 
partlv bj pnvate subscriptions and partly 
Government grants. They are not ill-designed 
for their purpose but the purpose which has 
governed their design is that of providing 
accommodation for innumerable lectures to 
immense classes of students not that of provid 
mg a home for bring societies of teachers and 
pupils (P 424) 

Me shall examine some of the statements 
in these excerpts m the light of the latest 
Inspection Reports of the Calcutta Um\er 
sity on the Scottish Churches College 
(taspected aa the ITtlc Fcbraary, 1919) 


and City College (inspected on the 11th 
April, 1918) 

In the first place it should be noted that 
there is not a single Indian member of the 
staff on the governing body of the Scottish 
Churches College The attention of the 
University was drawn to this fact by 
one of the inspectors in 1918 Me take 
the following from the minutes of the 
Syndicate dated the 2nd August, 1918 

Dr Brajendranath Seal who was one of the 
joint inspectors appends a note to the following 
effect — 

(i) According to the present rule of the 
Senatus (or Governing Body) of the College the 
Indian Professors are denied a place on it 
althougli«clause (a) sec 6 Chapter X\ III of 
the New' Regulations requires that every affilia 
ted College should be under the management 
of a regularly constituted Governing Body on 
which the teaching staff is represented The 
lion ble the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
should press on the College authorities the 
.desirability of making the constitution of the 
Senatns somewhat more elastic so as to male 
room for the proper representation of the 
College staff as an integral body 

(it) Besides the Governing Body there should 
be a regularly constituted council of the teach 
ing staff 

* t * 

Resolved— 

* * * 

It is desirable that there should be a regularly 
constituted council of the teaching staff which 
should meet from tune to time to deal with 
matters relating to the internal management of 
the College 

A 5 ear and a lmlf after this the Umver 
sity Inspectors note m their report that 
“at present there is no regularly constituted, 
Coaocrl of \Iea:bers of ttie ieocbrrsgstiSF •’ 


Salary 

Scottish Churches College 
The staff consists of 37 gentlemen, 9 
European nnd 28 Indian The salary of 
the European members is not show n m the 
inspection report Evidentlv the scale of 
pay is different from that of the Indian 
members The average salara of the latter, 
according to the Report of the Calcutta 
University Commission, is Rs 144 

The highest salary of an Indian teacher 
IS Rs 273, and there is only one receiving 
that pay, one receives Rs 230 and two 
Rs -2-j n month *o that there are onlv 


Cm College 

The staff consists of 39 gentlemen all 
Indian The a<eragc salary (including 
thnt of the Principal) is Rs 147 0 as 


The highest paj of a teacher other than 
the Principal is Rs 420 a month , one 
receives Rs 300, one Rs 230, three Rs 223, 
two Rs 200 , so that there arc eight mem 
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four Indian members of tjie stuff whose here of the stafT whose pay is Rs. 200 or 
salary is ovbr Rs 200 The pay of the more, 
remaining 24 is below that figure 

Tenure of Service 


• Scottish Cnuacmts College. 

Of the Indian members of the staff three 
iomed the college before 1002 , 18, i e , G4 
p c , joined after 1910 , 10, i e , 35 5 p c , 
have put in less than 5 j ears’ service 

The average length of service of the 
Indian branch of the staff is a little over 7 
jears. 


There is a provident fund for the Indian 
members of the staff 
(Vide above) 


City Collegf. 

5 joined the college before 1902 ; 237 i e *j 
59 p c , joined after 1910 ; 15, l. t . 
38 4 p c , have put in less than 5 ‘j-ears 
service The average length of service is 
a little over 8 years , 

One member of the staff joined in 1S3J j 
one in 1SS9, and three in 1893; one retired 
after 26 years’ service; one felt compelled to 
retire for political reasons after 23 years; 
and one died in harness after serving the 
College for about 23 years. 

These facts arc not mentioned in the 

Report of the University Commission. ' 

“Only one of the private Colleges in Cal- 
cutta— the City College — has as ) et insti- 
tuted a provident fund ” — Report of the 
Commission, Vol. I, p 377. 

[Query ; Why is this good feature of the 
College mentioned 45 pages away from the 
damnatory description of the four first 
grade Colleges in Calcutta ?] 

“Huge ‘Coaching Establishments for Examinations” 

■ Scottish Churches Cou.ror Cm- Coiaeor r 

strength There were 3215 Numerical strength On the 30tli 
a Un !»oi?thc roffsofthe College on tbe No, ember 1917, Urre were 3GS9 Btudcats 
Vtft luly 1018 Excluding the 92 M A on the rolls, .lit ided into 1C classes, giving 
students the remaining 1183 students were an aiernge of 103 5 perclass. 
divided into 10 classes giving an atcragc 
of 118 0 per class. [Or into 11 classes, with 
an average of 10S ?J 

Intermediate Classes 
I. A. 

, -ICC .i.vMnl into 2 Tint year class, 263, divided into 2 
First year c las . l j ^ ir-n sections, the largest Imving 140. 


•sections, the largest containing 150 

Second year class. 171 , divided into 
sections, thclnrgest has mg loO 


Second j car class, 3S7, divided into 4 
sections, the largest having 143 


first vear class, 110 Secoad year, US. first tear class, MH.Socoad year, 152, 
l irsi ye dtv ided into 2 sections of 74 and <8. 

B A. Pass and IIonofrs 

!2 (it is not stated Third year class, 276, divided into 2 sec- 


Third year class, 

* Ow the class is divided). 


tions of 133 mid 143. 
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Fourth yeas: class 231 (it is not stated Fourth year class 408, divided into 3 
how the class is divided) sections of 136, 139 and 133 

[English being a compulsory subject the above figures show the number of students 
attending lectures in English in each class The figures for two of the most numerously 
attended subjects are given below ] 

Philosophy Classes 

Third rear cHss Pass 112 Honours 29 Third year class 201 (including 24 
totaM&l Honours students) dividecj into 2 sections 

of 84 and 117 

Fourth Year class Pass 131 Honours 26 Fourth year class 224 (including 49 
total 157 Special permission was gran Honours students) divided into 2 sections 

ted by the University for the number of 104 and 120 

Inspection Report, page 16 ) ^ 

Sanskrit Classes 

Third year class, Pass 131, Honours 5 Third yearclass200 (including 9 Honours 
total 136 students) divided mto 2 sections of 119 

and 81 

Fourth year class Pass 155 Honours 3 Fourth year class 261 (including two* 
(it does not appear from the Inspection Honours students) divided into 2 sections 
Report how the class is divided) of 144 and 120 

Tutorials 

Scottish Churches College City College 

Tutorial classes are * held m English For the purpose of tutorial work each class 

Philosophy Logic Economics and History in some of the subjects is divided into batches 
They are commenced in the First and Third year of about 20 students Each of these batches 
classes after the Second and Fourth year classes gets one period of tutorial w ork per week Tn 
are dissolved and are continued in the Second Log c and Sanskrit tutorial work is done for 
and Fourth year classes We were glad to see part of the year after the Second and Fourth 
that the number of students an a Tutorial year classes are dismissed in January But in 
Section has been reduced and now consists English and Mathematics tutorial work is done 
of about 30 students in each The results of throughout the year in all the four classes 
tutorial exercises arc recorded in books kept fo^~v special attention being paid to English In the 
the purpose These results are taken into con last mentioned subject one exercise is given 
sideration at the time of promotion and of every month to write at home and another at 
sending up of students to the University College These are corrected by the staff 
Examinations. — Inspection Report page IS marked and the difficult points explained to the 

students in the tutorial classes for two succes 
sive weeks Curing two weeks ot'ffie month 
questions are asked and difficulties are explained 
The results are all recorded m a book and taken 
into consideration at the time of promotion and 
the sending up of the students for University 
Examinations We were told that the tutorials 
also counted as lectures towards attendance *5 
Hence the attendance at these tutorials was 
very good It e cannot commend foo / ighly the 
System of tvton'ils arranged for English w this 
College Wc only wash that it were possible to 
extend the system to other subjects as well 
— Inspection Report p IT [The italics are oursj 

Examinations and Exercises 

Scottisii CnuRcitns College City College 

‘ Two full examinations in all the subjects There are three full examinations for the 
arc held in the course of the year and in some First And Third year classes and two for the 
11 
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subjects three examinations are held 
are x erj carefully recorded 
— Inspection report p 15 


The results Second and Fourth year classes besides two 
or three exercises in a 3 ear The results of tbe«e 
. examinations and exercises are recorded m a 

booh —Inspection Report p 17 

“Innumerable Lectures to Immense Classes of Students ” 

Numbers of lectures res week is principal subjects (Jul\ to December) 


B A Pass English 

Scottish Churches Collegi* % Cm Collfge 

_ , *, ~ , . 0 ti o Fourth x ear class Section A, 

Fourth year class Section A 3 B 9 * uu 

<T W-das, 

(Tire figures are possibly 5 and 5) 

** Philosophy 


B 7, 
Section A, 6, B, G 


Fourth 3 ear class 5 
Third year class 7 

Fourth year class 5 
Third 3 ear class 5 

Fourth 3 ear class G 
Third year class 6 


Fourth rear class Section A, C, S, G 
Third year class Section A, 5 , B, 5 


Sanskrit 


fourth year class Section A, G , B, G 
Third 3 ear class Section A, G , B, G 


Mathematics 

Fourth 3 ear class G 
Third 3 ear class 7 


"(The fibres for the Intermediate Classes arc not given, ns being superfluous) 

“The almost total absence of any effective social life among 
thoir students” 

* _ „ Cit\ College 

Scottish iiurches f , Of the 1G89 students on the rolls of the 

Of the 1215 students on the ronsofthe Q c on the 30 th November, 1917, G9 
college on the aist july, 1918 - m two College Hostels (not yet re- 
in fixe College Hostels 67 in three^^ ised) m in n0 irCollc S mte Hostels 

messes 40 in non Collegiate attached messes 70 m unattached 

xx ith parents and 398 l£set 343 with parents and 825 xvith 

(Over 70 pc lixe xvith parents and gua [Over G J p c In e with parents 

diansj and guardians] 

Though there is no onux agency Mr Durgacharan Mitra n sc Demonstrator 

enquire into the .n Cl.em.stry inspects students res denccs on nn 

guardians ti p students additional remuneration *of its 40 per month 

ihcmsSand ^douMftl ^‘himself and enqu res into n«d reports on the conditions of 

* to^to the residences of the students to make res dcnce of students said to be living with their 

* goes 10 l,re parents and guard ans . 

-£?«Oon K'port p 21 Inspect, on Report p 30 

Our readers -will noxx be in a position to judge how far, if at all the Commission 
haxc held the balance exen between the Missionary and the pm ate Colleges 
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PRAYER 

1 

Light th\ sign'll, Father, for us, who have straved far aw ay from thee 
Our dwelling is among ruins haunted by low enng shadows of fear 
Our heart is bent under the load of despair and we insult thee 

when we grovel to dust at every favour or threat that mocks our manhood 
For thus is desecrated the dignity of thee in us tlij children, 

for thus we put out our light and m our abject fear make it seem 
that our orphaned world is blind and godless 

, * 2 
Yet I can never behev^that you are lost to us my king, 
though our poverty is great, and deep our shame 
Your will works behind the veil of despair, 

and in your own time opens the gate of the impossible 
You come, as unto your own house, into the unprepared hall, on the unexpected day 
Dark ruins at j our touch become like a bud 

nourishing unseen m its bosom the fruition of fulfilment 
Therefore I still hate hope— not that the wrecks will be mended, 
but tbat-a new w orld will anse. 

3 

If it is thv will let us rush into the thick of conflicts and hurts 
T)nly give us thy ow n weapon fu> Master the power to suffer and to trust 
Honour us with difficult duties, and pam that is hard to bear 
Summon us to efforts whose fruit is not in success , 

and to err duds which fail and jet find their prize 
And at the end of our task let us proudly bring before thee our scars 
and laj at tbj feet the soul that is e\er free and life that is deathless 

Ra15I\dra\vtu Tagore 
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IhsrosY of Avfksg zm Jndunath Szrlar 
I of Zl pp 412 1/ C Strkar S. Sons Calcutta, 
Rs ( 3Sas f 

Every student of Indian history will wcU 
come the present \olume of Prof Sark nr s 
Aurangrib * The "Deccan nicer rimed Aurang 
zib and it was not the weak Sultanates of the 
south hut the Marathas who were responsible 
for it The fourth volume of Aurangzib there 
fore, deals mainly w uh the n=e of the Marathas 
and the final conquest and annexation of 
Ihjapur and Golkomta by the Mnghals The 
melancholy theme of the last two events has 
given us three charming chapter** that will 


interest even tlio^e who turn to History for a 
diversion^onli In the first 23S pages of the 
present volume Prof Sarkar has given us an 
abridgment of his previously published Shivaji 
and His Times * We hate already reviewed that 
work m the-=e columns and w e have not anv 
tlnug more to add except that it has lost 
nothing in interest by the merciless rejection of 
minor and unimportant details Jin fact the 
abridged account may be more interesting to 
many la\ readers 

SambhajI s brief career how ever presents an 
unbroken arraj of dry details that may frighten 
many but we cannot blame the author on that 
account Sambhaji w as a soldier and nothin^** 
but a soldier. He spent his time cither on hor*c- 
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back or with red wine and women in his pleasure- deciphering of all our epigraphs and cataloguing 
house The son of great Shivaji was such a of all our coins w e shall hare the colossal task 
reprobate that his reign is of no interest to the of churning tl e Ocean of Indian Literature It is 
student except as a theme of that great epic high time that some of our acutest scholars 
The Rise of the Marathas took to this rather precarious path of lescarch 

Uur Historian has justly tried to \ indicate the which constantly lures us more to brilliant 
much maligned Knlushn or Kara Kuleshi (Mr. guessing than helps us to ascertain the truth. 
D L Rays Kavlesh Khan— the Bengah After much trial and experiment we shall ha\e 
Dramatist was perhaps misled by Scott Waring) to formulate the canons of criticism applicable 
but we are afraid lie has failed to do justice to to our culture history ho doubt some 
the Maratha character when he says that the brilliant workers have started their investigation 
great officers of Shivaji and Satnbhaji were not but there should be more workers in the field 
inspired by anything hut mercenary motives of thoroughly equipped in the sc *rce of ImfoJogY 
self aggrandizement That may be true of In Prof Ayyangar we have a worker of 
individuals but if that had been their national established reputation W'e find in his careful 
characteristic we fail to understand why every selection and brilliant presentation of the 
Maratha Sbiledar and Watandar did not swear sources, a marvellous picture of \ijayampar 
allegiance and render homage to the victorious Hindus— the connecting link between the ancient 
Mughal after the capture and death of Sambhaji and the mediaeval history of Hindu India 
and why the great mass rallied round Rajaram Hemmed in between the Muhammadans on the 
the leader of a lost cause * What but loyalty one side and the Dravidians on the other, these 
and devotion to their master could induce Baji Hindus mantained a polity and developed a 
Prabhu to calmly lay down his life to save culture which every Hindu would be proud of 
Sluvajiaud Tanaji Malsure the celebrated Mawli The over sea trade of Vijayanagar is now proved 
leader to escnlade the ramparts of impregnable to have been extensive One Setti imported 
Kondana? We are inclined to believe that two horses from Ormuz elephants from Ceylon 
contrary forces w Pre simultaneously in operation camphor from the Punjab and silks from China ' 
—the feudal forces of disruption and the nobler But above all we are dazzled by the galaxy of 
-feeling of patriotism great, w nters— men ns v\ ell as w omen— testify mg 

A comparison ol Prof Sarkar s account of to a quickening of national lift rarely paralleled 
Sambhaji s reign with that of Chitms will point by any other chapter of Indian history 'The 
* out many inaccuracies of that chronicle and no imperial family nnd the subordinate chieftains 
student of Maratha History can be too grateful alike were famous for their extraordinarily 
for this service r " liberal patronage of letters Thus we find a 

Although Prof Sarkar has embodied in his dneftnin (Roglmnath) composing a technical* 
work every necessary topographical informa treatise on Hindu music nnd inventing new 
tion one ennnot but feel the i ecd of a good Ragas nnd Talas, ministers (Mndhava nnd 
map as he goes on with the detailed account of Sayona) writing critical nnd cxegetical works 
the military operations of the Mughals and the on the \ edic literature in the interval of their 
Marathas A critical bibliography at the end of onerous state duties a queen (Ganga Devi) 
the book would have been of immense service to composing a sober metrical annals of her 
the ambitious student who wonts to go to the husbands regime and a common lady 
original sources (RamabJ adra) composing poems in eight 

The book is marked by that thorough scholar languages nnd ultimatley installed on the throne 
ship indefatigable industry and unbiased of Sahitya Samrniya’ (ic empress nmongpoets) 
regard for truth that have deservedly earned for closing her epic v\ ith this remarkable colophon 


Prof Jadnnath Sarkar, t 


vv orld wide reputation sqjfV'r «fVaT$mfiur mfjw 

s N s y? rr*mrr»u 

51?u so |* 

So the sacro«anctity of the Zenana w as not 
the only refuge of our Indian ladies of yore 1 They 
had a career nnd n brilliant career before them 
nay even the poet laureateship of the realm ' We 


SouitCBs OF \ija\a\agar History (The 
Madras l/nncrsitj fTtstoncaf denes price 
Fs 4-8 ns ) selected ind cd ted by S Knshtrx 
swamt Aywwgar M 1 

Wc congratulate Prof Avy angarcordiallv on 

bringing to light these fresh materials for the thank ProC Ayy an gar for bringing these telling 
history of the great Hindu Kingdom of fjets of our Living I ast before our eyes again 
Vyavanagar Since the publication ol Sew elU Kalman 

A 1 orgotten Empire in is “e a Statistical Ailas of tub BaroHa Statu 

~3£*5US "TS '« S .lS£r°l to on, 21 .UMoi; 

\yvongar for something more He boldly ™J ab '*<(? GovmmmC By Kao Bahadur 

nges that narrow conception of Ind an Gouada Bbm Jl Dnm B A.LL tl -2 oolsenp 
,y wlm.li refuses to go beyond cpigmphie 40+46 an j s Jtombi i 1018 
numismatic evidence Even alter the Statistics arc not always palatable, and 


Intli 

1 rof 
challenges 
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people generally avoid figures m their studies 
nnd accept the conclusion of the writer Our 
Government Blue Boohs and statistical abstracts 
are hardly ever read by tlie public , and even 
the educated people cannot nse them with 
great profit So graph is had recourse to and 
popular boohs are illustrated graphically 
Even our Government have come to realise 
it and the Blue Booh of The Material and 
Moral I rogress of India prepared to be 
placed before Parliament and the public has 
Wn this time planned on an entirely new basis 
—and things have been shown graphically 
instead of merely statistically The booh has 
been readable But still better is the method of 
lllustratingthingsby maps where this is possible 
Me have no statistical \tlas of India for recent 
years— the only one I know of w as published m 
1803 It is of no nse today The Baroda Govern 
ment have published the booh under notice for 
the better understanding of the progress of the 
State m various branches by its people Thus 
the whole State is as if \isualt«ed in maps and 
there is no difficulty, c\en for one who is notan 
economist to understand and know his country 
thoroughly 

The explanatory matter covers 40 pages 
which w ill give the reader a very hicul account of 
the State of to-day with a brief historical bach 
ground of each of the subject treated Maps and 
Diagrams cover 4G pages which contain the 
following interesting things — I General Infor 
mation (1 Map of the Baroda State 2 Popu 
latton and area by Taluks 3 Area and density 
4 Density of population 5 D agram of density 
etc C Geology 7 Sods 8 Forests 9 12 Sub- 
soil Mater 13 Rainfall 14 Temperature 
15 Rmlwavs 1G Irrigation Tanks) II Agncul 
ture (1-7 20 Settlement groups 21 Irrigation 
areas 22 Holdings 23 Staple crops 24 Value 
oflind £5 Livestock plough* etc 2G Mr«cclla 
ceous Information) 111 Industries (27 Occu 
pation 28 Industries) I A Co-operation. (29 Co- 
operative Societies 30 Progress of the move- 
ment) A Prices nnd wages (30-31) \ I Edu 
AwAVivAwmr M- ZrAnrsvy ),V 
Libraries ) (37) Mil Self-Government (38) IX 
The Peoples of Baroda (39 A nnation m popu 
lation 40 Distribution by Religion 11 Caste* 
42 Number of girls and women 41 Agc- 
penoda nnd Civ ll condition ) X A itality (44) 
Drink (Abhan Consumption 45) XII Reve- 
nue and Expenditure (4f) 

P K Mckhfvji 

The Sfcrft Cm, l>r Hugh lla//>o/c 
I Afaern !Jnn t Co} ^ 

Mr Hugh Walpole needs no introduction to 
the fiction loving public nnd he ndds to I is 
laurels with this striking tale of Russian life 
That he can create a genuine Russ an ntrios- 

E hcre Mr Walpole ho* aim !y *Iio\\ n in * The 
'ark I orcst an 1 bis crcativ e gemu* is seen in a 
tmuhurerstoge of development nthe present 


novel Petrograd is the scene of the story and 
the events are those of the year preceding the 
Revolution and the first few months ot the 
upheav al A group of Englishmen are brought 
into close touch with a Russian family and the 
latter is fully sketched before the reader Some 
of the portraits are truly remarkable A era is a 
beautiful figure of tragedy and Marhovitch 
will alw ays attract the attention of the reader 
Lawrence and Nina also are presented in a 
distinct fashion but the master-creation is 
Semyonov who must challenge comparison w ith 
that terrible figure of Engh«h fiction Heathcliff 
of Emily Bronte s ithermg Heights On 
the whole the booh is one of the most remark 
able productions of Mr AValpole 

The Promise of The Air by Algernon 
Blackwood ( \lncmillan «£. Co ) 

From the Secret City to ' The Promi«e of 
the Air is a leap from the v ortex of human life to 
its uttermost fringes where the sound of turmoil 
is never felt One does not know whether Mr 
Blackwood s work can be called a novel Here 
is neither the interest of striking and sensational 
events nor of the psychological presentation o{ 
character —none of the two elements which 
appeal to the fiction reader of to day In this 
novel there is properly speaking no story and 
the w nter is simply outlining the relation of the 
father pf a family to his children and to Ins 
wife Joseph Wimble had ntendcncV from his 
student-davs to take life ns the birds take the 
atr and had married secretlv the daughter of a 
corn-chandler w hile he was at the Lniversity 
Disinherited by his father and forced to enter a 
publishing house as a canvasser he seemed to 
forget the sweet idyllic sentiments of youthful 
days But his daughter who had been growing 
up and who had inherited his bird like nature 
once again brought bun ana} from the interests 
of the earth and the main problem of the book 
is to contrast the bird like pair the father ard 
daughter with the very human Mrs Wimble 
and her son The whole thing may be said to 
if r puwnJllf .wAssvdsd As* jdvsw .ksw Ah.*iit* •si f Alt- 
Air may be liv ed on the material earth and it is 
an interesting study because of its novel type 

The La\d Tnnv loved by G D Cammws 
(A facmdlmS. Co ) 

It is a tale of Irish life containing pictures 
both of the town and the village Kate the 
leromc had been admired by two brothers 
Michael and Steve Turpin before em grating to 
America. On returning from the States she 
finds that both are dead —one fighting for tbe 
Bnti«b in I ranee and the otl er for the Sinn 
Triii rebels The only brother left is Eugene nnd 
he ts an interesting stndv In the opening 

r ages he is a colourless figure attracted by Kate 
ut cowed down through fear of a tyrannical 
fatl er AA hen however freed from this tynuinv 
he w altogether a new man —a man \\ ith new 
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ideas of re-organising the agricultural and other 
activities of the land —one -who is successful in 
changing to some extent the life of the ordinary 
Irish farmer Kate s adventures in Dublin are 
entertaining and the sketches of the Misses 
Peacock Mrs Cooney, Molly and Tom Dasey 
are drawn w ith such a light touch and betray 
so much of the writer s powers of humour that 
they may be said ^6 be classic Irish pictures 
among novels of the present day The author 
is not so successful with his heroine and the Kate 
at the Dublin kitchen is altogether a different 
being from the Kate of the country Her rela 
tions with Eugene are interesting but for the 
greater part of the book the theme is in the 
background and one feels that the author has 
not developed it so successful^ as he might 
have done if he had not been distracted bj the 
lighter interests of the story 

The Book or the Cave Gaurisankar Guiia 
by Sn Ananda Acharya ( Macmillan &. Ct> ) 

It is described by the writer ns the authentic 
account of a pilgrimage to the Gaurisankar cave 
narrated by the late Professor Trued ream of the 
University of Sighbridge to his friends Lord 
Reason of Fancydale and the keeper of Soli am 
Garden This description is enough to tell the 

reader the nature of the work It is a remark 

able mystic allegory and the writer has justified 
therernarKs made about him in connection with 
other work The Brafamadarsanatn At 
times no doubt the allegory is too thm and the 
.nwelies of the Ocean M anderer and the Knay 
Shadows are occasionally mere sermons , 
hit the author is at his best in the expressions 
of the Voice of the Air and the rhythmical prose 
mvites an interesting comparison with the 
translations of the master of our v erse 

Post Graduate Teaching in the University 
of Calcutta ( Calcutta University Press ) 

1» rC cord of the work of the University 

mmsm 

and this booklet wdl supply one 
w Sh the fullest details ^ R Sl0D1IANTA 

GrjARATI 

I Printed at the \id )0 I yarn Printing 

“ dr " J rJZc5f'?rpirf W a») 

lessons on good conduct and cultn a. 


tion of virtues are the keynote of this small 
book 

Ushalavt by the late Mr Bhogw 

drarao R Dnntn BA Second Edition Printed 
at the Tattva I irechak Press Bombay and 
published by Ram antyaramG Tripatlu pp 206 
rrtceRs 2 11919) , 

~\\ e are glad the book has run into a second 
edition Me have already given our opinion 
on this novel when it was first published The 
enterprising young publisher has added to its 
value nnd attracts eness by illustrations 
GUJERAT NA ITIIIAS M VaTO ffT 

by Chhaganlal Thakurdas Modi, B A , 
Retired Educational Inspector Baroda and 
Ta^iivandas Daral/i Modi Assistant Master, 
Training College Baroda Printed at the Surat 
City Press Paper coyer pp 8S (1913) 

There are some pictures given in this little 
book to illustrate the subjects treated As its 
name implies tbc writers have successfully tried 
to narrate in it in the interesting form of a story 
the history of Gujarat Apart from its value 
to teachers in schools it is sure to prove of 
great use to those who care to know about tne 
general outstanding features of our history 
without being bored by a larger but technical 

WOrk K M J 

Acknowledgments : 

1 Indian State Schoi arships Pamphlet 
no 6 published by the Bureau of Education 
India Superintendent Goyernment Printing 
India Calcutta Price 12 as or 1 shilling- 

This 1 andbook has been compiled for the use 
of candidates for state scholarships for selected 
candidates and for those who are concerned 
with their selection It consists of summaries 
of official documents It comprises sections 
dealing with— (1) List of scholarships (2) 
General Rules which the candidates shall have 
to follow and conform with before and after, 
tlieir selection in this and foreign countries (3) 
University scholarships (4) Technical scholar 
ships (5) Scholarships for males ofthe domiciled 
community (G) Oriental languages scholarships 
(7) Scholarships for women both Indian and 
domiciled (8) Rules for state scholars in the 
United Kingdom (9) List of documents con 
taming the orders of the Government of India 

2 National Calendar for the year 1920 
Published by Lajpat Rai Pnthvl Raj Sahm 
Booksellers and Publishers Lahon Gate Lahore 

Pnie 12 annas per sheet 
It is a w nil sheet almanac \\ ith portraits of 
many prominent nationalist leaders, both men 
nnd women living hnd dead The represen ta 
tion of Mother Hind ought to have fc*en more 
artistic Me may suggest the publisher to 
substitute the present one with the beautiful 
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picture of Mother India by Mr Abanmdranath 
Tagore Cl £ This calendar ought to adorn 
the wall of every nationalist s house 

3 4 Sri Krishn t and Arjcn and Sita and 
Lakshman pictures p unfed by Mr Saradn 
Charm Ukti and reproduced in colours bv 
Calcutta Phototype Co Publisher — \Istn 
and Ukti can be had at S Ipa Xfandir 43-3 
Amherst Street Calcutta 

Mr ULiI is an artist who is «o w ell known 
that he requires no introduction nt our hands 
\\ e have repro laced many of his p ctures in 
reduced facsimile \\ hich have been spoken of very 


ealogistically by art critics both, here ancl In 
England Now the publishers bare placed within 
reach of the public reproductions of his pictures 
of the same size as the originals The p cturcs of 
Sn Krishna and Arjun and Sita and Lakshman 
represent the scenes of Sn Kndina admonishing 
Arjun to fight on the eve of the great battle of 
Kurukshetra apd Sita admonishing Lakshman 
to go and help Ram when he has gone to slay 
the golden deer Both the pictures nre of great 
artistic merit and the reproductions arc excellent 
and faithful doing justice to the artist s original-: 

C B, 
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Rabindranath Tagore on 
Anrobindo Ghosh 

[A gentleman having written to Dr Rabmdra 
oath Tagore from khmedabad to draw his 
attention to the ret lew of his The Home and 
the World in the last Not ember i«sue of the 
Modem Review the poet gave the following 
reply to his correspondent ] 

Santmiketan 
Nov 30 1910 

Dear Sir 

1 have not vet read Jndn Babu s review of 
my book but I feel sure that be could never 
mean to say that \urobmdo Ghosh belongs to 
the same type of humnnitv ns Sand p of my 
story My acquaintance with the literature of 
our contemporary politics being casual and 
desultory 1 do not even to this day definitely 
know what is the political standpoint of 
Anrobindo Ghosh But this I positively know 
that he is a great man one of the greatest we 
have and therefore liable to be misunderstood 
even by h s fnends V\ hat I myself feel for him 
is not mere admiration but reverence for his 
depth of spirituality his largeness of vision and 
his literary gift* extraonhnarv m imaginative 
«?* on ^ “P"* 51011 He is n true Rishi and n 
P ? c V e ^ mb,ncd nnt3 1 s,1 51 repeat my aamtskar 
i » C “ « to him w hen he w as first ns«a 1 

cd by the trouble which uUimatelv made him an 
exile from tfce soil of Bencal 

\ ours Smeerelv 
Rabim rani tii Tacore 


“Tho Story of tho Lion and tho 
Elopbant ” 

Ke Mr Cangoly a note and Mr Das s 
rmo rt'er 

„„{££ 10 Mr O C Gmsolr > not* 

pat listed in the Modern Renew regarding tfc< 
ongia of the Lion and C epliant trolif 1 fed 


Mr P C Das has taken exception to the alleged 
inaccuracy m regard to the true sequence o! 
Kcsan and Gajapati Dynasties Mr Dass 
objection seems to be rather besides the mark, 
ns Mr Gangoh never said m his note that the 
Gajapatis preceded the Kesanes Mr Gingofy 
has refuted the view that the motif is not of the 
nature of a political cartoon and Mr Das m his 
rejoinder has lent the weight of his support to 
this contention Popular traditions seldom 
square with historical facts and a writer who 
refers to a tradition of this account merely to 
pro\c its erroneous character from his own 
particular standpoint deserves no reproach on 
that account Mr Gangoly though an artist 
and nrt -connoisseur is well posted in historical 
an 1 archaeological literature an 1 the fact that he 
coni l not have been oblivious of the correct 
sequence of the Kesanes and the later ruler of 
Orissa is 1 think w ell borne out bv his reference 
to the date of babhnkora Kcsan nnfl of the 
chronology of the Eastern Ganga Kings in Ins 
very interesting original article on the Story 
oi'a rnmeu Cotton f adne ifom \5Vi<sa f iT 
O RS Sept 1919 \ol \,P1 III, pp 323 330) 
These few w ords are w ntten not with a view to 
prolong nn unnecessary controversy but to clear 
up the misconception of a fair rainde l critic 
w hose interest is so keen and alert in matters of 
Orissan antiquity 

15-1219 G D SiRKAR 

I have to disown the proposition which scry 
ennousfy enough has been fathered upon me by 
Babu Puma Chandra Das m a note published in 
the last December number of tins Review I con! I 
never possible suggest to nnvbodv that the 
Ganga Rajas w ere «nec ceded by the Kcsan Rulers 
m Ons«a. As to my news relating to the so- 
called Kcsan Dynasty ofOmsa the fo’lowing 
ntnong otl er waitings of mine mar b* referred 
to Yiz„— (1) ] 1! O S 191C and (2) fsocepar 
an tfce bambalpur tract. B. C M.unipu 
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Vivekananda's Idea of a “Math” 
for Women 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 

When such ideal v. omen hadcommandof spmtunl 
kmmledge why then shall they not have the 
orfy'leee now > What has happened once 
a can certainly happen again History repeats 
T„ ill,, vp-ir 1001 in -the course of a con tsclf The race Ins risen by worshipping and 
yersation with a disciple as reported in the esteeming^ omen andrs^ 

S-abucM/m BlmraU Sts am. VitekananrR women Xsble to Wreat and will neyerbe 
raised the topic of the future Mith The principal eaose a. to why 

,rnvJ) foremen which he contcm - JR - - J fifgStti'JS? 

p'a^estabhshmg SS'ET US 

W th tbe Holy Mother as the centre of inspire P not there all works and efforts come to 

b es t a blished on the eastern they 1S n0 hope of rise for tint famtl> 

tion a Math is to oe Timbmachanns and nought . there is no estimation of wo- 


Sh«MMh l Brehmacharinis and Sadhvis 
^ Thereupon the disciple raised the objec 

Mot h s for -XnTh»S»SS the sonndnnd practical article 

tin eourseof timem > q P t Educatlon m India contnl 


Women’s Education in India. 

We would 


evil practices 

The Swatm replied 


the sound and practical arcicw on '"omen s 
Education m India contributed to the 
Indian Review for November by Professor 
D K Karve We shall refer to a few 


It is very 


D K Karve 

mu replied points in it and quote a few passages 

difficult to nndetstnndwhyin this p 


/n tlm connection I hare very radical views 
of opinion that unless education in arts 


“JcSIsS" present » nl^gt lire ip", 1 ; ,h« 

ir~sSSiS»n 


S"“orD,™TSolh"e, h °d”n. thud. you have 
“” r Sc topk “s ready with the tnte re 
joinder. 


Government slfoiill start parallel Universities 
w?th vernacular medn and accord recognition 
io the certif eates and degrees that may _ 
be awarded by Univcrs ties and Institutions 


be awarded by Univcrs tics u 

Womea „e . bondage md 

Wnmenbytlie.rMnyneorerthel.no J a reach of common people i.itat nnj 

S“ t T,r “re”- h.vr?£>«|«'r -^^SttaSKAlaiSJlS 

devotion Is diffcult to be attn.nd by them m J acaUng yolltbs in tl,«r o-a n vernaculars 

Tucknnnndn replied. ^ThXhnatmnnl mstitution. mentioned 

'""^nmiSmStentforinowledgeanddirae . . m where the Vernaculars nre used ns 

- To°T“ m the period of 2 media of instruction nre the Gnrntnl Aea 

priests n V ld<: ,> h<i theydepnved demy of kangri Hard war the Osmonia 

disentitled to the Stu y of 1 othefRI , e yo u Umvcrsitj of Hyderabad the Hindi Vidya 

S5T« t "tta \ f cd.c and the Upan shal.c ages t!m an d the Indian Women s University 

"”“3'SS medium has worked 
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as a greater detriment in the case of girls thin 
that of bo\ s It necessarily takes up raore time 
to attain to a certain standard of knowledge 
let alone the mental strain that it imposes and 
keeps Secondary Education out of the reach of 
man} a girl to whom time and work are weight} 
considerations 


Referring to the survey of y. omen’s edu 
cation made by the Calcutta University 
Commission and their recommendations 
thereupon, Mr Kane observes — 


What is true of Bengal is true of all India 
■with perhaps slight modifications E\en 
educated people are eau tious and suspicious about 
the results of girls education Many an educated 
Bengali has stranded the report ver} pertinently 
observes upon the uncertainty of aim and the 
conflict of emotions into which he is drawn b} 
tbe fact that the world of thought to which he 
has been introduced by Western education is a 
thing w hall) apart from the tradition thoughts 
nnd the modes of life still cultivated in hishome 
One has to admit that women who make the 
home and shape the thoughts of the rising gen 
eration have ns a ruleno share in the intellectual 
life of their men nnd stand for ideals and modes 
of thoughts which nre often sharp!} in conflict 
w ith those w hich their men have learned to 
entertain * However, it cannot be considered 
desirable * that women in India should continue 
to labour under the darkness of ignorance nnd 
superstition or cling unreasonably to fossilised 
remains of the past out of which ever} sembkancc 
of life has vanished nnd disagreement w ith their 
eduented husbands brothers or sons That 
people nre quite indifferent to such n state of 
things is plain from the fact that in the sphere 
of girls education there is no pnrallel at all to 
that extraordmarv activity of private enterprise 
which has established hundreds of High Schools 
for hoys 


One of the most important reasons why 
women should be educated is explained in 
the follow ing passage 
Men in India hare accepted political theories 
nnd methods of the West This will make n 
change in the social condition inevitable nnd a 
matter of course T) e process of change w ill and 
must be verv painful but tf e change must take 
. ph« It ca rot be made in one here oHi'e 
the pol t cal witl out ultimately nfTcctingnll the 
res* ami if it is to he earned out without 
giving tik to the Izno't trngn- of domesti tn * 
understanding* it can onlv be bv giving the 
women that degree of education whch w31 
enable them in partner'll p with their men, 
gradual!! nrd henlthih to adjust the conditions 
of Indian life to the needs of a new nge ' ft i« 
no use saying to the tule of advancing cl angc 
thus far Brd no farther The only solution mm' 
be a resolute attempt to ach etc a real svntj * 
not m womens education alone between the 


12 


ideas and traditions of the W est and the ancient 
and rooted ideas and traditions of India This 
reconciliation of Eastern an 1 W estem ideas can 
not be limited to a single sphere 

The Commission found hope in the fact 
that the question of \\ omen’s education 
y, as senoush engaging the thought nnd 
sympathy of the best minds of Bengal, and 
so they w ere not inclined ton ards pessim 
ism 

What is needed the report says is a 
system which w ill enable those who deeply care 
about the provision of an appropriate system of 
training for Indian women and who realise the 
profound importance of the subject to have 
greater freedom in devising the means for reolis 
ing their ends 

Coming to the recommendations of the 
Commission the professor writes •— 

The basic idea on winch the w hole structure 
of the recommendations in this connection ««tn9 
to have been built is nt the outset thus 
expressed — Two. distinct needs must always 
be kept in mind m the orgnnmtion of Womens 
Education the need of the vast majontv who 
will spend their lives in the Zenana whose edu 
cation w ill cease at an early age and w ho ought 
to be trained on the one hand to perform their 
Zenana duties w ith interest and knowledge and 
on the other to understand and Sympathise with 
the interests nnd work of their husbands and 
brothers and secondly the need of the small 
but very important minority wlio will go out 
into the w orld to serve their fellows tn profes 
siopnl callings or will play their part in the in 
tellectual activities of the progressive section of 
Indian Society nnd want a high training to be 
enabled to do so 

The almost prophetic note with which 
the chapter in the Report on recommenda 
tions in the sphere of women’s education 
concludes is to be found in the follow mg 
passage 

If the leaders of opinion in Bengal arc read} 
to recognise the supreme importance of a rapid 
development of womens education ard of an 
adaptation of tl c system to Indian needs an 1 
conditions nnd tf the} are willing to spend time 
and thought and monei tn bringing it about the 
question will graluallv solve itself Otherwise 
there roust 1 e before this country n tragic anil 
painful period of social dislocation and m sunder 
standing nnd a pr longation of tl e existing 
disregard of those manifold ills in a progressive 
society which only an eduented womanhood can 
heal 

Professor Kane thinks that the Com- 
mission should hove recommended tl e 
establishment of n separate nmycrsitv f<r- 
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women, which they have not done His 
reasons for ad\ ocatmg separate univer 
sities for women are that if women’s 
education is to depend on men s ranrer 
sity winch is controlled bj Government, 
progress would be exceedingly slow For 
Government machinery grinds very slowlv, 
particularly in a country like India * where 
the interests of the people and of the Gover 
meat are not alw ajs quite the same ' and 
so “the simplest reforms are sometimes 
delay edjbr years together ’ 

Reforms in men s education are frought with 
a number of diff cultics pohticul considerations 
being the foremost Difference of opinion among 
our own people is also not a small obstncle The 
Government s attitude towards Womens 
Education w ill be far more sj mpnthetic than 
towards men s education If therefore W omen s 
Education is separated from men * education by 
a separate Umvcr«it\ for w omen it will be pos- 
sible to carry out reforms far more ea«ilv 

Air Kant »? not opposed to women 
taking advantage of the existing mens 
unit ersities 

I wish it to be clearlj understood that tbo«c 
women who want to take advantage ofthe men s 
course* jtist n* thev arc now or will lie hereafter 
accordingto the recommendations oftl cComnm 
sion urc welcome to do so Hut there are 
jmny more women who without the facih 
ties nnd opportunity * these women command 
would still like to get as much of education ns 
limited time ai 1 circumstances w dl jxrmit them 
to acquire Hisforsucl girls and women nnd 
their number is large that free and in lepcndentlv 
working bodies or Universities arc desired What 
1 think is that there i* still scope for separate 
Universities for Women either Government or 
private which can begin their work at once and 
cnrrv out all the reforms that are thougt t 
desirable 

III gives other reasons for advocating 
separate universities for \\ omen 

Anotl er reason for whi h I advocate a 
separate huivcr* t.e for Women is flint m mens 
universities questfor* r f W < u cn s 1-dncntion 
arc Sure to oceupr n place of seeondnrv 
importance There questions wiD l>c laid iwnlc 
when Important question* concerning men * 
education crop up It will nlwnv* har heap 
women to male thftr education hubg on the 
s education of men 

Govetrmrnt sarction |* n tine q ni non ot 
mens education The con* deration of what 

»t education par* >« nlwnvt to be n factor of 

j great importei ce w hde m the case of 
Women t IrfJoca lion thi* factor i» at least not 
■j verv important Tlie major it v of women 


have to be educated w ith a view to enable them 
to take an intelligent interest in their home life 
and discharge their duties and responsibilities 
creditably Thus indigenous efforts made 
without waiting for Covcmiucnt s anctio n stand 
a fair chance of success Besides the number of 
r ducatcd W omen a\ ho enter a profession is now 
small nnd must continue small for some years to 
come so that women educated m« private 
university will find no difficulty in getting 
employment if they nre so inclined 

The Japanese nre nn independent people, 
nnd the Japanese social system offers less 
obstacles to the education of women 
Act they established a •separate university 
for w omen as a pm ate institution, and jt 
still remains private It is flourishing 
The object of the promoters was (1) to 
educate woman as n human being „(2) to 
educate woman as woman, and (1)to 
educate woman ns rncmlier of the Comma 
nity In Japan thev had not the diflicnlty 
of h foreign medium and probablv of carls 
marriage and seclusion of w omen, and vet 
the promote rs of the Japan Womens 
Limersitv thought it neccsxarv to 
moderate the standards and thus linng 
education within cast reach of their 
women 

If we in India give to our women tie 
vernacular medium and lighten the j resMird of 
examinations in the manner suggested bv tl e 
Commission on 1 nl*o bv mtroduuntf the 
pruKijlc of examination ty lompartments 
throughout without uniting until thcec reform* 
are introduced into men < education we shall be 
able to achieve much The standard of 
gtnerol knowle Igc nnd cultural value should I c 
the snme becunsc even for boys tin* standard 
has Ixen low on account of tl e unnnturalnes* of 
our courses This iinoatumlnesa consists in 
giving undue importance to I ughsh by 
making it a medium of in$lruetffn and 
convqnentlv neglecting the study of the 
vernacular 

Trv£c*«ov Karat;* uvViicciskYirrt, 

Without waiting for (tovemnicnt initiative 
Women * l Blirwtirl in In 1 a shoal I lx- planned 
and run pnwilelr to achieve the above- 
mentioned cad* Government is sure to accord 
its sanction to these Universities later, but Id ns 
not wait for their sanction Womens 
Universities should provide for induction m two 
professions — education and methane beside* 
providing for general ednea 1 ion in art * tree if 
Government does not accord its recognition to 
thccrrlilimtcs of these IxnversiJics nnd doe* not 
admit ladies holding these cert if cates to 
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Manufacture is doubly dependent on agri 
culture and its kindred extractive industries— 
forestry bunting fishing mining and quarrying 
Prom these it must receive the materials on 
which it vvorl s and among the men who pursue 
these extractive industries it must find a large 
proportion of the consumers of its products 
people who are willing in return to supply food 
as well as r^w materials to the manufacturing 
population A manufacturing country without 
agriculture and cut off lroui agricultural 
countries w ould be like the mythical group of 
famil. es which lived by _ taking in one anotner's' 
I was hing “ 

' This is the cardinal fact that has to be kept 
in mind in considering the problem of the de\ c- 
lopment of manufacturing industries in India. 
It is possible for a country to^so develop its 
manufacturing skill and efficiency'u.s-to be able 
to depend for food for raw materials and for 
markets upoaother countries Thus Lancashire 
obtains raw cotton from America and Egypt 
and sells the manufactured product in ladia- 
China South America Africa fcnrope the 
United States and the British Colonies and out 
of the payment for its labour buys gram and 
meat from all over the » orld to feed her opera 
tives But this is an exceptional feat not easily 
imitated So far as India is concerned s nee it 
is on the one hand rich in natural resources and 
on the other sustains a vast population almost 
entirely by agriculture it is w ise.to concentrate 
attention at first on forging limes la industrial 
chains at least one end of which is already I ere 
in India and by preference m those of which 
both ends are here In other words Indian 
enterprise should first apply itself to those 
manufacturing industries for whch India itself 
suppl es both the raw material and the market 
and then to those for wb cli India supplies either 
raw material or the market 

He git cs a concrete example 

Som8 tnne ago 1 took a number of students 
over the Madras harbour There we saw m the 
godowns waiting for export at one spot a great 
collection of row si ms nnd hides and at 
another a great mass of tanning materials 
Mv students ftlt d sgusted and ashamed at tins 
evidence of the lack of enterprise and efficiency 
of Ind an industry As tie skins and hides are 
here nnd the tann ng materials also why not 
tan the skins and hides before exporting them ? 
And as under peace conditions India imports 
null ons of pa rs of boots and shoes annually to 
saxnothmg ofn great variety of other lent! cT 
manufactures why notretain out of these tanned 
skins and h dc* enough to supply India With 
all tl c boots in 1 shoes required in the country ? 


They liav e tw o out of tl e necessary factors 
of production (1) access to the necessary raw 
materials (2) access to a sufficientlylargemarket 
What else do they require ? Tour more factor* 
three of which are immaterial or I may sar 
spiritual Tlc\ must have in the frst place the 
enterprise to r sk their capital resources and the 
determination t o go through with tl e undertaking 
to the end they must has c in the secont - place 
the intell gence to plan \\ lsely to choose the 
right site for their factory to lia\e it well 
designed to enlist the right manager, sense 
enough to discard the delusion that it is profit 
able to underpay employees they must have in 
the third place sufficient honour and bus ness 
morality to abstain from attempting to cheat 
one another or tie people with whom they 
enter into business relations And they must 
also have sufficient cash and credit to be able to 
buy land erect buddings eauip them w itb plant 
and machinery and employ labourers 

After the business has been started there 
must be good management which has 
two aspects external and internal The 
necessity of efficiency in the purchase of 
raw material and in the sale of the product 
w easily understood But there muBt be 
efficient internal management too 

The essence of it is enthusiasm for good and 
efficient work Just as a painter should teioice 
in beauty of form nnd colour and a musician 
in beauty of tone and rhythm so a works 
manager should rejoice m smoothness and 
effectiveness of organization Just as the painter 
bites falsity and crudity of colour f J e works 
manager should hate waste— waste of time 
w aste of material waste of byc-prodtets waste 
of space and most of all waste of human energy 
and workiogpower IJe must stud) the processes 
so that the journey of tie material from tool 
pomt to tool point as it is subjected to different 
processes shall be short quick nnd easy so that — 
each tool works with the highest attainable 
efficiency and so that power be Used without 
waste lie must study the problems of lighting 
ventilation minimising of noise prevention of 
dust nnd of noxious gases he must above all 
Study the men whom he employs selecting them 
grading them and if no ? d be shifting them 
from one tn«k to another till each has the 
work suited to his character and capacity 

By quoting the follow mg figures for the 
prewar year 1013 14 IVof Slater shows 
what a big field for manufacturing 
mdustrv there is in India 


\\ hat w ould be necessary if a group of 
Madras men reso/ied! on entering upon 
The t inning and boot and shoe making 
industries in combination ’ 


In ti c frst plaei we fnd imports of manu 
fofturcd cotton goods tot) nine of As. Gp 57 

CC 000 i li 1 side bv s de export* of raw cotton 
to the Value of Rs 4104 25 000 India is 
extraordinarily rah in tOnl nnd iron but the 
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.import* of iron nod steel goods came to Rs 
If 00 70 000 bilk manufactures totalled Rs 
3 10 13 000 matches Rs SO 65 000 paper Rs 
l,o8 77 000 biscu its cakes patent goods and 
preserved mdk Rs 1 34 07 000 soap R* 75 
06 000, earthenw are and porcelatn Rs C3 49 
000 and boots ant! shoes R* 79 26 000 The 
least important of these indicates an Indian 
market of oyer CO 3akhs per annum affording 
quite sufficient scope for well organized business 
But intending manufacturers mast 
not be too imitatn e Because some people 
arc making money m a certain industry or 
business, it must not be supposed that the 
field for enterprise is unlimited B> 'way 
of illustrating Ins remarks Prof Slater 
mentions thc-cascs of too man) rice mills 
too man} tile- works, too man\ Insurance 
companies in come regions 

It is not good business to pay the 
lowest possible w ages 

\ou will admit that the Americans know 
something about the art of miking prof ts There 
the manager is considered an able mao not 
because he pays the lowest but because he pijs 
the highest wage in his particular industry kou 
hive heard no doubt of lhc Ford motor-con- 
and that they are famous for four things their 
great sale their cheap price the vast profit* 
made b> the manufacture and the aery high 
w age* pnul to the men w ho make them Indian 
labour is extremelv low paul 

There is seldom any \ alid excu«c for the very 
low w ages that an. customary In my opinion 
the wise cmplojcr instca l of Irving ta pay ns 
•mall a wage ns possible will always pay a 
wage high enough to make the man who gets 
it value his job and be anxious to keep it And 
he Will encourage ns mans as possible of the 
tmn whom he employs to trv to do continually 
better work bj giving just and fair increases of 
poj 


DJ 

not a country doomed to poverty by lack of 
natural resources It is rather a country doomed 
to poverty becau'c it has not taken the trouble 
to ncqmre the mental and moral equipment 
necessary to escape from poi erly 

Adulteration should be stopped Got em 
ment bns a duty in the matter, and 
this duty should be performed by legtsla 
tion and inspection Government should 
impart technical education and start 
industries b} wny of demonstration 


Tho Labour Party and tho 
British Universities 

Sir Michael Sadler writes m Inclnn 
Education 

The increasing cost of providing higher edu 
cation and especially in pure and applied science 
lias compelled the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to npplv for financial aid from 
Government The Labour Parly dissatisfied bv 
the virtual exclusion of the industrial classes 
from the older Universities b\ the high cost of 
studj ing there hns pressed the Government to 
set up Royal Commissions of inqmrv into the 
organisation and financial position of Oxford and 
Cambridge The Government have consented 
to give financial aid to educational work at the 
older Universities but have taken the opportu 
mty of announcing that they proposeto appoint 
a Commission or Commissions to inquire into 
their government and resource* 

\\ hat the Labour Party w ants w ill be 
clear from the follow mg passage — 

The deputation from the Labour Party which 
was received hr the President of the Board ot 
Education laid stress on fve points of pohe} 
The deputation urged that every man and 
woman capable of pursuing nn education at 

I fvlnrrf rti* ( *n wn/i f iiwmn* 1^ 
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wl ch the Labour deputation expressed an 
emphatic opinion They protested against the 
aw ard of scholarships bj competitive examina 
tion without inquiry into the financial needs of 
the recipients The fifth demand of the Labour 
deputation was for increased stringency in tie 
educational control of Oxford and Cambridge in 
the national interest They suggested that there 
should be created a central bodv both at Oxford 
and Cambridge w hicb w ould hare effective 
control over tlie whole of the reienues of tie 
University and colleges alike and which would 
compel the colleges to accept wrhatever changes 
it thought well to impose in regird to the 
appointment of Lecturers and Fellows and in 
the reduction of the cost of living 

The object .aimed at by the Labour 
Party, natnelj that the highest university 
education should be accessible to all 
capable students irrespective of their 
pecuniary circumstances is reri laudable 
and its attainment mdispensab]) necessary 
for national w elfare though opinions must 
differ as to the means to be adopted It is 
to be noted that w hercas in the British 
Isles efforts are being continually made 
to improve the quality of education and 
at the same time to make it less costly 
to the pupils the tendency in India is to 
make education more and more expensive 
to the student 

‘ As Universities Oxford and Cambridge 
.should offer facilities for advanced study and 
research in nil branches of investigation T1 cir 
laboratories nnd research institutes should be 
planned on n magnif cent scale Their libraries 
already splendid should be increase 1 Tor 
these developments nothing but very large 

national subs dies Wall suff cc 

In India, advanced study nnd research 
in the unn ersitics suffer because Govern 
mentis very ntggardlv m girmg money 
for these purposes 

The Vi omen * Colleges at Oxford nnd 
Cambridge should recen c subsidies from public 
funds in order that ey mav increase Wien 
accommodation nnd be made available for a 
larger number of students especially for those 
who need assistance in their Lmvers ty career 


Maintonanco Allowances to 
pupils from Public Funds 
In India a few scholarships iresuppoxcd 
to lie sufficient to enable poor nml able 
scho’ara to pursue their studies though 
the scholarships are open to nch and poor 


alike In tnnti\ Western countries, in 
addition to education being fret poor , 
pupils receit e food also In Lnglnnd the 
most recent means adopted for helping 
poor children can be gathered from the 
follow ing extract from Sir M E Sadlers 
monthh article in Indian Education 

from the beginning of next Vpnl the Board 
of Education will be prepared to pay to local 
education authorities an annual grant m md of 
expenditure which tl ej maj incur under 
arrangements approved bj the Board tn pro- 
'iding maintenance allowances for pupils in 
'eco^idarv school* an 1 in other institutions of 
higher education who arc m need of assistance 
to euter upon courses ot education or to complete 
them The purpose of tl e grant is tw ofold. It 
will make *cco ldan scl ools nnd otl er institu 
turns of higher training generally accessible to 
children and a oung persons who show Special 
promise of profiting by prolonged e l icatxon It 
w ill also enable the pupils in these institutions to 
study long enough to obtain full benefit from the 
course wh ch tl ey undertake The local nutl or 
ities nre n*ked to «ul out } ropo«a!s to the 
Board before December 31 1019 The Govern 
nient will pay n grant not grenter than half tl e 
net expenditure of tl e local education nuthority 
on this purpose The nllow nnecs w ill be granted 
for maintenance nlone os distinct from the 
payment of tuition fees or of other charges made 
by the schools or institutions in respect of the 
pupils education 

Our Papor Supply 
In his article on 1 Our Paper Industrj 
in Commerce and Industries Kao Sahib 
G N Sahnsrnbudbc says that the world at 
present* consumes ns much as 8 million 
tods of paper nnnunlU, Luropc bemg the 
largest consumer 1 ormcrlj w hen the 
demand for paper was smnJJ^papcr w as 
made from rngs \\ nstc paper, Ac Then 
came the use of esparto, w ood and other 
fibrous materials The continually grow 
ing demand lor paper resulted in the 
remarkable expansion of the wood pulp 
industry in Turopc and wood has now 
been adopted as a substitute for rags 
though for cheap grades of paper onlv 
Nwcdcn is n large producer of mechanical 
and chcmtcn! w oo 1 pulp 

I u rope nr 3 America lime alvnncrd the 
paper indus trj to it* present state ft* Will be 
quite dear fro n tlie fact thnt thc'C countr es 
together supply nearlv f-tt per tent of the 
worl 1 s paper demand 
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Sweden and iSorwaj which have euormous 
forests of pulp wood are the centres of the 
trade while Germ my Austria Rissii in 
Europe and Southern and Western States in 
America and the Dominion of Canada — all these 
have dev eloped the pulp industrv as far ns their 
forests w ould permit * 

Yet it must be borne in mind that the 
success s gnalues danger ahead because a 
fear is nghtlyentertrtmed that the present drain 
on forests \\ ould after some years result in the 
exhaustion of the resources 

With the spread of education the 
demand for paper w ould be on the increase 
and scarcity of paper w onld mean a check 
on spread of education Hence a new 
source of supply must b“ founfl In India 
bamboo is one of these new sources The 
Tvtaglvox ^iapet mills now manufacture 
paper from bamboo and ha\e erected new 
plant and machinery for the purpose 
Messrs Turner, Monson &. Co have 
taken 7 years lease of Knnara forests and 
w ill make paper from bamboos grow ing in 
the forests The Hon Mr Lalubhai 
Samaldas of Bombay has established 
paper mills m Burma and another place 
Messrs Andrew \ulc&- Co ha\e applied 
to the Bengal Goiernment for 21 \ears 
lease of the bamboo forests in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts In 1914-13 India 
imported 51 190 tons of paper and the 
8 mills in India produce onl\ about 30 000 
tons So even as matters stand there is 
room for several more paper mills in India 
Being an extensively illiterate countn 
there is bound to be a great expansion of 
education here with a parallel increase of 
the demand for paper So wc must take 
time by the forelock and be the owners of 
all materials for paper making and use 
these materials for making paper 


'The Small Industries of India 
r To the December number of the Bombi\ 
Coopcmtn c Ounrterh Mr II \\ Wolff 
contributes a help r ul article on the <mall 
xndustnes of India Says he — 

It is the d \eltcr in the country in his more or 
less isolated ullage mi h a fell or two to 
cultivate "who needs small industry though not 
probable ns n rule as n main employment but 
ns a make-j»cnn\ saj pki-entirv occupation to 
fill up tone wlnib he would otherwise waste ard 


earn him some additional rupees How usefully 
cottage industries as tbe\ have been called may 
act in this w ay we see in many parts of Europe 
However "the classic country for small industry 
— wh ch in "tins case includes fishing — appears to 
be Japan There small industry and fishing fill 
np a large space in the country s production and 
draw much money into the humble homes of 
poor but industrious people 

He adds — 

India is not far'd is tant from Japan It has a 
population very similarly circumstanced Why 
should not the raj at with his minute parcel of 
land do as does the Japanese peasant who ekes 
out a living by the side of what his all too small 
holding w ill render by fishing basket work or 
some s mi Jar b) occupation _? India no less 
than Japan is the land especially of small 
mdustres There are numbers of them Mr 
Ew bank some time ago gave us the number of 
those \d o practise them m the Bombay 
Presidency Professor Vnkherjee counts up a 
considerable variety of such industries in his 
book The Co operative Movement in India 
Mr Chattciyee has a long catalogue of them to 
give in his report on the United Provinces The 
evidence given before the Indian Industrial 
Commission— only just made public in England 
—is full of references to them 

One is relieved to read Mr AAolff s 
opinion that m tbe competition with 
power industry 

* There is no fear whatever that small industry 
would not be able to hold its own— pro \idec! 
that its dei otee s se/ect the right clisa of articles 
to manufacture Power industry is indeed in 
creasing rapidlv and fiiaking a great show of its 
growth Iio\e\er small industry is advancing 
no less steadily although with less of reclame 
and blow ing of trumpets 

Mr Wolff then enumerates some rather 
formidable adverse conditions which are 
not insurmountable One is a want of 
technical skill There is also lack of monev 
wherewith to purchase raw materials or 
tools or else to store goods or hold them 
over in times of slumps Here Co-oncra 
tion mi) provide a remedy The most 
senous difficulty is that of finding a 
market for the products turned out The 
writer rightly suggests that the producers 
should studv the purchasers tastes nnd 
needs and adapt their production to them 
instead of considering their own tastes and 
finalities for production Co-operation 
mav overcome the difficulty of finding a 
market Empona for the exhibition and 
sale of goods mav do some good -*As 
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regards the European market, the friends 
of Indian small industries should note that 
the goods <ent must be such as a 
European public would be likelj to buy 


The things winch the Japauesc send to 
Europe are articles of general utility, 
whereas hitherto Indians ha\c sent mnrnh 
kmckktiackery It should not be so 
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“Islam after the War.” 

The New Europe lias an article on “Islam 
after the War" which begins b> .asking 
“What is going to be onr policy toward 
Islam under the new conditions after the 
War’” The answer is to he found in tne 
w nter’s own summing up of “the argument 
of th, 8 article" “n> *„o cicely related 
propositions”, of w Inch the firsUS 
P 1 The settlement between T/rkej nndher 
Pnronean neighbors (Armenia Bulgaria Greece) 

Wmm 

* to Poland £v the reacc Confr «mce ‘the 

considerable Greek jopulatio ^ ^ cot ,iJ not 

Str" Sufficiently 
Msb Comment under some 

Moslem sentiment elsewhere 

If “a district from wlucli a P rcv ‘, ou 
mmonty 1ms been forcibly edited or 
worse still, almost exterminated should 
lie rcstoied to the .umtors or kindred of 
that mnjonty tl,en tl.c'Umtcd Swtc nnd 
Cauadi oup bt to bc K” t n 
sure imcr Kcd Indmns, and Ati.trnl.a to 
tltc surviving Muons Thrace passed into 


the hands of the Turls m the 11th and 
15th Centuries America w as dtscov ered, 
not occupied, bv Europeans towards the 
close of the 15 th ccnturj .and Australia was 
discot ered not occupied, in the seventeenth 
centum So, if it can be suggested that 
Thrace be restored, it can with equal jus- 
tice bc suggested that America and Austro- 
ha bc restored to the original inhabitants 

The w nter’s second proposition is — 

2 We must bc prepared for a vigorous 
movement on the part of alt Moslems in the 

British Empire a movement for political self 

expression through combined action It veoul 1 
ben crave mistake to imagine that vve can 
avert or tone down tins movement by dealing 
gcneronslv with Turkej Whatever is done 
with Turkrv, this movement will tnke place 
because Turkej is anyway novy incapable or 
performing tbe real services to Islam expected 
of her by Moslem ommon and Moslems under 
European rule will ficl that the preservation 
of Islamic society now depends on themselves 
It is surclv possible for them to satisfy this 
newly realized need without n collision (which 
in these circumstances might lie disastrous) 
between them nnd us But that chiefly depend* 

upon onreournge nnd wisdom and good will, 
our power to understand their need nndsjm 
pnthize with it mid do our part in securing it* 
satisfaction Here again nnj detailed exposition 
of pokey vroul 1 be too ambitious for tins article 
but it mav bc suggested that the idea of 
Turopcan rule in the 1 ast as a ‘mandate , which 
has been struck out at the Peace Conference 
ns n corolla rv to the league of Nations is 
singularly fruitful fir the solution of the parti 
cular problem under discussion X or if this i Uni 
could be made the guiding spirit of 1 nropean 
administration in 1 n«tem countries Moslem 
opinion might bc relieved of the fear that 
Luropean penetration is incompatible with the 
jircscrvnti in of Islamic society, and mi^ht 
accept that outside assistance 1 without which 
it is hardly possible for Islam to accomplish 
its tremendous ta»k of reform, but which cannot 
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be rendered effectively unless it is willingly 
received 

What proof is thereto show that "Eu- 
ropean rule in the East as a ‘mandate’ 
will be better than what European rule m 
the East hitherto has been ? Domineering 
over and exploiting others m the name of 
political philanthropby cannot for ever 
deceive and satisfy even Asiatics 


"Queer Trades.” 

Among the followers of "queer trades” 
mentioned bv Richard Whiterag m the 
Manchester Guardian are ‘So and so Maker 
of Batons to the Marshals of France’, ‘So 
and so, Baby pacifier Maker’ makers of 
Chin straps, makers of ‘Invicta , makers of 
‘Egg Guillotines’, house-breakers (not the 
criminals of that name, but those worthy 
persons w ho are seen, pick in band, perched 
on the top of a naked w all for the demoli 
tion of a house), &.c Of all these Mr 
Whitemg writes with enjoyable kindly hu 
mour The largest space, how ever, is dev ot 
ed to the matrimonial agent, whom he 
introduces bj saving, "some trades are 
both odd and sinister” We do not know 
w hat he w ould have said if he had known 
how in India match makers help to bring 
about marriages between female children 
and boys, young men and sometimes old 
men, too, on the basis of what are reallj 
bnde-pnces or bride-groom prices Of the 
British matrimonial agent the writer 
says — 

The matrimonial agent might seem a needless 
intrusion on private enterprise yet be flourishes 
for all that— perhaps as a useful contrivance for 
sparing the blushes of fools He is the go-between 
of the man or w oman in search o f a partner for 
life in exchange for a fortune or a title The 1m 
peenmous count or baron stands for one side of 
the bargain and the widow or whatnot with 
plenty of hard cash for the other The agent brings 
them together in strict confidence and with a 
covenanted arrangement for commission in the 
event of success He has to work hard for it 
sometimes , it is by no means first come first 
served The nobleman may still hold out for 
good looks or the remains of them, the ladv for 
something beyond a knighthood The books of 
the firm as they have occasionally to be pro- 
duced in court, might baffle a chartered ac 
countant The toil worn clerks w ho keep them 
are wholly free of any sense of absurdity us this 
13 


system of love over the counter, and troop to 
the office as demurely as if tbev were engaged in 
a bank The 'parties’ arrive in due course for 
the ordeal of the first glance If they take their 
leave jointly all is well if severally, private 
detectives, male and female, are at hand for 
the chance of a job 

Match making between parties both of 
whom are elderly or, at am rate, adults, 
seems more unnatural than between parties 
both of whom are minors or young. 


Preaohing International Morality 
without Practising It. 

The Lmng Age of Boston, USA, quotes 
the follow mg from the iamato of Japan:— 
We venture to advise America to adopt the 
principle of self-determination in Hawaii 

America ought to give complete independence 
to the Philippines if it is impossible to return 
that temtorv to Spam which formerly owned 
it The American Government has already 
expressed its willingness to make the Philippines 
independent and independence is most earnestly 
wanted bv the majority of the Filipinos The 
American Government should, therefore, carry 
out the plan for independence without any 
further loss of time This would fit in with 
President Wilson’s principle and with the opi- 
nions expressed m the United States Senate 

If America clamors for the independence of 
the places owned by other countries without 
taking anv steps regarding the territory she has 
formerly taken from other countries, it means 
that she is doing wrongs herself while rebuking 
other countries Is it not easier to make one's 
own territory independent than the territory 
owned bv others 7 

If Americans really mean to claim inde- 
pendence for Korea and Ireland they should 
return to Mexico not only California, Texas 
Kansas Utah, and Nevada w hich w ere captured 
from Mexico but also a part of ‘Wyoming, 
Arizona, Colorado and New Mexico 

If it is true that America has asked the Omsk 
Government for the lease of Kamchatka she 
should agree to the Japanese Government leasing 
some areas or islands in Mexico or other coun- 
tries 

Otherwise the action of Americans in clamor 
mg for independence for the territories of other 
countries and in bandving the principle of justice 
and humanttv vv ill be regarded as hypocritical 
it will be taken for granted that Americans 
delight in the disturbance of peace in other 
countries 

W hile addressing the above mentioned advice 
to America w e urge that at the first conference 
of the League of Nations Japan should bnng 
forward a proposal for the execution of the 
principle of self-determination in Hawaii and 
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the follow ing from the \amato of Japan - — 
Me venture to ad rise America to adopt the 
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to the Philippines if it is impossible to return 
that territory to Spain which formerly owned 
it The American Government has already 
expressed its willingness to make the Philippines 
independent and independence is most earnestly 
wanted bv the majority of the Filipinos The 
American Government should therefore carry 
out the plan for independence without any 
further loss of time This would fit in with 
President Wilsons principle and with the opi- 
nions expressed in the United States Senate 

If America clamors for the independence of 
the places owned by other countries without 
taking any steps regarding the territory she has 
formerly taken from other countries it means 
that she is doing wrongs herself while rebuking 
other countries Is it not easier to make one s 
own territory independent than the territory 
owned by others 7 

If Americans really mean to claim inde- 
pendence for Korea and Ireland they should 
return to Mexico not only California Texas 
Kansas Utah and Nevada which were captured 
from Mexico but also a part of Wyoming 
Arizona Colorado and New Mexico 

If it is true that America has asked the Omsk 
Government for the lease of Kamchatka she 
should agree to the Japanese Government leasing 
come areas or islands in Mexico or other coun 
tries 

Otherw i«e the action of Americans in clamor 
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the Philippine* TfiN propos'd will prove nn 
m,id taste of America's so-called principle of 
justice nnd htttnnnity 

T/ui is quite delightful. Aff Imperial 
nation*! must of necessity Lp masters of 
Pelf-righteous hvpocnsy. The British, the 
'Japanese, the Italians, etc, want indepen- 
. lienee forthedepenilenctes of other countries 
thnn their own As for the Americans, this 
at least can and should he said in their 
favour that they have promised indepen- 
dence to the I'lltpinos ami advanced them 
more than half-way towards that goal It 
will lie time for the Japanese to preach to 
the Americans when they hate promised 
_complctc independence to Formosa and 
_ Korea and granted them internal auto- 
nomylike that which the Filipinos now 
enjoy. 


The Hindu View of Life. 

In nn article on "The Hindu View of 
Life" contributed to The Open Court of 
Chicago Prof Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
shows that the Hindu view oflifc, regard- 
ing things material and immaterial, is 
not so very- different from the Christian, 
Occidental nnd other views of life, as is 
generally supposed lie asks "What is 
the characteristic oriental w ay of looking 
at things 7 Is it my sticism or the cult of the 
Eternal and Hereafter ?” and answers 
"There have been in Europe also mystics 
or ‘seers' of the Infinite, as many and 
as great as in Asia, from the earliest times 
till todav." He names Pythagoras, who 
believed in the transmigration of the soul, 
preached the esoteric doctrine of numbers, 
was a vegetarian, and believed in general 
abstinence and ascetic mortification of the 
flesh. Plato’s ’idealism * also w as my stical 
ns mubh ns tne monism of the contempor- 
ary Upanishnds of India and Taoists of 
China. 

Other-worldhness and Sanyasism 
(renunciation of the w-orld) do not form 
part of Hinduism alone Christ taught . 
‘‘My kingdom is not this world,” “He 
that lovetk father or mother more 
than we is not worthy of me ; " "If anv 
man cometh unto me and hateth not his 
father and mother and w ife and children, 
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lie cannot be my disciple." lie said that if 
tiny one was smitten on one cheek, he 
• should turn the other check to the aggressor, 
$5uch extreme non-resistance and passivism 
Vns probably never preached in India As 
kjs political teaching was, "Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,’ 1 he 
Aiay lie considered the greatest of passivists 
And suhmissivists 

Plotinus ( third ccnturj AD), the greatest 
Uco-PIntomst, was a mystical pantheist lie 
actually practised Vogic exercises by which he 
hoped to attain union with the “ultimate prin- 
ciple", the highest God of all The monasticism, 
Cebbicy, nunnery, nnd notions about “the world, 
the flesh nnd the dev d”, the "seven deadly sins’’, 
etc of Clmstnmty lms e been practical!) uni- 
versal in the Western world They have had 
too Ions n sway to be exp limed aw-ay ns acci- 
dental,' or adventitious, or imported, or unnssi- 
•hilatcd overgrowths Spiritualistic "self-reali- 
zation” was the creed of many a trnnscend- 
*Mnhst denomination in Lurope during the 
Ajiddle Ages To the English Puntnns, even 
aiusic and sports were taboo The painters of 
t»ie romantic mosementm Germany, c g , Cor- 
nelius, Ovcrbeck, etc , fought shy of women and 
pleached that all artists should be monks 

Flato in bis Pbactlo speaks of tin’s 
Universe ns a living creature in very truth 
Possessing soul ami reason Virgil { ABneid), 
Bk vi, 9G ff bad a similar belief Goethe's 
Earth-Spirit is a personification of the 
active, vital forces of nature 

This doctrine makes Tlato, Virgil, and Goethe 
Tl ttuaHy Hindu Vedantists I low, then, does 
European mentality differ from Hindu * Accord- 
ing to the Vedantists, the world originates out 
of Brahma { Self ), the absolute Reality, the ab- 
solute Intelligence, the absolute Bliss To tlie 
* a mc group belongs also Browning with his 
message of immortality of soul or continuity 
of Jife-c nergy , 

’Tool 1 all that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall , 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand 

sure _ * 

What entered into thee 
That was, is, and shall be , 

Time's wheel runs back or stops. Potter and 
clay endure " 

The whole stanza can be bodily transferred 
into a section of the Hindu Geeta The Emer- 
sons of America also disprove the notion tint 
transcendentalism” is an Oriental monopoly 
Mr Sarkar then takes the other side 
of the shield, 

^Vhat is alleged to be the characteristic stand- 
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point or philosophy of Ear America 5 Is it 
secular sm optim sm or to be more definite 
militarism 7 Bat this has not been the raon 
opoly of the \\ estern v\ orld Hindu culture has 
alw ays been an expression of humanism posit 
msm and other isms follow mg from it as much 
as Hellen c European and American culture 
Taking militarism first the writer shows 
that Hindustan started the cult of Kshat 
ny is m and prov es by gn mg details of the 
armies of Chandragupta Maury a Krishna 
of \ija\anagara etc that the Hindus w ere 
masters of military organisation Hindu 
Kshatny aism (equivalent to Japanese 
Bushido) had a spiritual sanction too 
as the following passage from Shookra 
necti shows — 


The death of Kshat rims (is amors) in the 
bed is a s n Cowardice is a miserable sm 
people should not regret the death of tl e brave 
man who s hilled at the front The man is 
purged and delivered of all s ns and attains 
heaven The fairies of the other world vie with 
each other in reach ng the warrior who is killed 
in battle in the hope that he be the r husband 
The Hindus had as great a desire for the 
good things of this earth —life strength 
general well being and material possessions 
—as an^ other people For the gratifica 
tion of this desire the} engaged in various 
kinds of mdustiy and commerce traded 
with Egypt Mesopotamia S}na Persia 
the Roman Empire China &c colonized 
the islands of the Indian Ocean and esta 
Wished a sphere of influence comprising 
Japan on the east and Madagascar on the 
African coast Thev were masters of the 
art of ship building and nav ol architecture 
Some of the ancient Hindu ships could 
accommodate from HOD to even 1500 /ns- 
sengers 


In tl e f ftcenth century according to \ colo 
Conti tl e Hindus could build ships larger 
tl an tl c Europeans capable of containing 20(X> 
butts and with five *a Is and as many masts 
One of thellmlu ships on its way to the Red 
Via mlGl3 was 153 ft long 42 ft beam 31ft 
deep and was of loOO tons b lrdcn The English 
sh i s of that date w ere 300 or oOO tons at 
n o«t 

Tl e industrial gen us of the Hindus was not 
ext nusted m ancient and med eval time* Even 
in 1811 the Frenchman ^olvyn* wrote in his Les 
II faut about the r cfl*c cney as naval eng r.eers 
and architect* In ancient t mes the Ind an* 
excelled m the art of con«truct ng vessel* and 
tie present II ndus can m this respect still 


offer models to Europe— so much so that the 
Engl si attentive to everyth ng which refers to 
naval architecture have borrowed from the 
H ndus many improvements wh ch they have 
adapted with success to their own shipping 
The Indian vessels unite elegance and utility 
and are models of patience and fine w orkman 
ship 

f The Hindus distinguished themselves 
not onl} in warfare natal organization 
industrial and commercial enterpnze and 
colonizmg adventure butmerapire budding 
civic organization and municipal admims 
tration also This the wnter proves by 
giving details from authoritative sources 
Nor were the Hindus backward in provid 
mg charitable institutions colleges monas 
tenes free hospitals Ac 

The same genius for organization and ad 
ministration has been displayed by the Hindus 
in the management of their great universities 
to wh ch scholars flocked from all parts of Asia 
The un vers ty of \alanda in B hnr (Eastern 
India) w as run for at least seven hundred years 
from the fifth to the twelfth century A D 
The number of halls in it was 300 and that 
of scholars oOOO It w as a residential teaching 
university and gave instruction room board 
and medicine free of any cost w hatsoever 

The Hindus had their panshats or 
academies and institutions and gatherings 
similar to the Amphictyomc Leagues and 
01} mpic institutions the Council of Trent, 
&.c The very large religious congresses 
known as Kumbha Melas originated in 
remote antiquity and are still held Des 
pottsm servihtv internecine w arfare feud 
alistic disintegration absence of national 
unitv arbitrary taxation and legislation, 
tern tonal aggrandisement republics 

corpuru ftwnr grmViV An" rmyiVsr CiVemlb' orr 
the kings arbitrary exercise of power — 
these are to be found in European and 
Indian history alike 


American Religious Cults 
The Lmdm irk has an article on 
American Religious Cults in which are 
noticed three rthgious movements cons 
picuous in the United States whose com 
mon aim is an improved practice rather 
than a clnnficd thought nameh Christian 
Science Higher Thought, an 1 Spiritualism 
American religious ende iv our is charac 
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NOTES 


Bill of Rights. 

In our last number we drew ntten 
hoo to the absence of all constitution'll 
guarantees of the primary rights of citizens 
from the Government of India Bill such as 
those embodied in the • Jones Law <rant 
ing self gov eminent to the Philippines 
\\ e further said that such a guarantee of 
the elementary rights of citizenship is not 
unusual in \cts granting self government 
In chapter xxxvu Tart II \ ol I of Lord 
Bryce’s American Cammonwe ilth we hn\e 
nn account oftlic constitutions of the van 
ous states of the American union There it 
is said that a constitution is divided into 
flic parts, of which the Bill of Rights is 
one It contains nn enumeration of the 
citizen’s primordial rights to bbcrtv of 
person and sccuntv of property Several 
of these declarations are quoted, and 
“considering that nil danger from the 
exercise of despotic now cr upon the people 
of the States In the executive Jins long 
since vanished,’ surprise is expressed that 
4 these assertions of the rights and mmm 
mties of the individual citizen as ngninst 
the stnte should continue to lie repented in 
the instruments of to-day ’ But the Anic 
ricnns still consider them to lie “safeguards 
ngainst tvrnnny , and they serve the 
purpose of solemnly reminding a state 
legislature nnd its officers of those funda 
mental principles which thev ought never 
to overstep ’ If the freest people >n the 
w orld still consider such guarantees to be 
nccc«sarv, how much more must they be so 
itl the case of India, assumed to lie just 
emerging from the shackles of absolute 
autocracy, though the Government of India 
Bill has not broken any of our chaius 
1 "nl Bry cc <av a 

The U II of Light* i* hist one ally the most 
■resting pari of these constitutions. f->r it is 
legitimatechil I and rt-j reseat tn tire of Magna 
t a amt of tho*e ot) cr declaration* and 
ttnenls down to the Ilitl of Lights of the Act 
William and XIniy, *c*s ion S, hr which the 


liberties of Englishmen have been secured Most 
of the thirteen colonies when thev asserted their 
independence nnd framed their constitutions 
inserted a declaration of the fundamental right* 
of the people and the example then «et has been 
followed by the new cr states nnd indeed by the 
states generally m their most recent eonstitn 
tions * 

Extracts from Lord Bry ec's book rcla 
ting to this topic are printed below 

Louisiana (constitution of declares 

that all government of right originates with 
the people is founded on tl eir will alone nnd i* 
instituted solely fir the good of the people Its 
onlv legitimate end is to secure justice to nil 
pn serve pence nnd to promote the interest and 
happiness of the people 

\ large majority of the states declare that 
all men have n natural inherent and malien 
able right to enjoy nnd defend life nnd liberty 
and nil of these except the melaticl oly Missouri 
ad 1 the ‘natural right to pursue happiness ' 

Ml m one form or another secure the freedom 
of writ ng nnd speakn g opinion* nnt sonic nit 
that tU truth of a libel tnnv be given m 
evidence 

V arlv nil satire tl e freedom of pul he meet 
ing nnd petition 

Many forbil tlic creation o| any title of 
nobriitv 

Many declare that tl e right of citizens to 
benr nrms shall never be denied 

‘several forbi 1 anne 1 men to !>c brought into 
the State for the suppression of domestic 
violence 

* Most provide that conviction for treason 
shall tiot work corruption oft lood nor forfeiture 
of estate 

Many declare the right of trial by jury to 1< 
inviolate 

‘ < v>me forbi 1 imprisonment f r debt except in 
ca*c of frnu t nn 1 secure the flCceptanceof reason 
lit le l ail except for the gravest charges 

‘ North Cnrn! tin declares that n* political 
rights nnd privileges are not dqiendcnt upon or 
modifcdty j ropertv no property qunlf ration 
ought to n*r-ct the right to vote or hold 
on <x 

Mnrylau 1 (constitution of ILG7) declared 
that a lot ^ continuance in the executive 
departments , f power or trust is dangerous to 
liberty a rotation tl cirf >re in tl o«r deport 
tnents t* one of the best securities of permanent 
free ion. 

The follow mg sections tire quoted from 
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the constitution of Oklahama (1907) 
which is given in cxtcnso m the Appendix 
tolol I by w av of sample — 

PRE \MDLL 


■section 10 —\11 political power is inherent 
in the people and Government is instituted for 
their protection security and benefit and to 
promote tleir general welfare and they have 
the right to alter or reform the same whenever 
the publ c good mar require it Pro\ i led sneh 
change be not repugnant to the constitution 
of the United State* 

Section XI —Ml persons have tie inherent 
right to life libertv tlie pursuit of happiness 
and the enjovment of the ga ns of their own 
industry 

Section 12 —The people have the right 
peaceably to assemble for their o -n good and 
to apply to those mveste 1 with the powers of 
government for redress of grievances bv petition 
address or remonstrance 

Section 13 —No power ci\il or mil tary shall 
e\ er interfere to prevent the free exercise of the 
right of suffrage by those entitled to such r ght 
Section lo —[Courts of justice open speedy 
remedy) 

Section 1C —No per on shall he deprived of 
1 fe libertv , or property w ithout due process 
of law 

Section 17 —Ml persons 'hall be bailable by 
suffcient sureti s except for capital offenses 
when the proof afpitlt is evident or the pre- 
sumption thereof is great 

‘'ection IS — Exccsstve bail shall not be 
required nor excessne fines imposed nor cruel 
or unusual punishments mil cted 

Section 19 — Thfe privilege of the wnt of 
habeas corpus shall neier be suspended by the 
authorities of this State 

Section 23 —The military shall he held in 
strict sill ord nation to the civil authorities 
Section ~S — The r ght oT trial by jury si all 
be an 1 remain inviolate 

Seetion29 — Jn all crim m! prosecutions the 
accused shall have the right to a speedy and 
public trial hr an impartial jurv He shall be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusa 
tion ngn nst I manl have a copy thereof an 1 
he confronted w ith the witnesses against 1 m 
An 3 have compdsorr process for obtaining 
witnesses in h s Ixhalf He shall lave the right 
to be heard by h m*elf an 1 co-in«el 

Vction 30 — No person shall be compelled to 
give evi lence win h will ten 1 to incriminate 
1 m nor shall any person after having been 
once acquitted l>y jurr be aga n put in jeopirdr 
or i fe < r 1 her tv for tl at of wh cli he has been 
ncqu tted Nor shall any person he tw ice put 
m jeopardy of life or 1 hem for the same ofen *e 
*<<t*on 31 — Fiera person m a t freely speak 
WTite or puVish 1 « sentiments on nil sal *cts 
hemg rvspon* ble for tie abuse of that r j,ht 
an 1 ro law «hall be passed to restrain or 


abridge the liberty of speech or of the press !n 
all criminal prosecutions for libel the truth of 
the matter alleged to be libelous may be given in 
evidence to the jnrv - 

•Section 3 d —The right of a citizen to keep 
and bear arms in defense of h s home person or 
propertv or in aid of the civil power when 
thereunto legally summoned shall never be 
prohibited but nothing herein contained shall 
prevent the legislature from regulating the 
carry mg of weapons 

Section 3S —No person shall be transported 
out of the State for any offense committed 
withm the State nor shall anv person be traas- 
porte 1 out of the State for an\ purpose without 
h s consent except bv due process oflaw 

Section 39 —The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons houses papers and effects 
against unreasonable searches or seizures shall 
not be violated and no w arrant shall issue but 
upon probable cause supported by oath or 
affirmation desenb ng as particularly as maybe 
the place to be searched and the person or tiling 
to seized 

Section 41 —Perpetuities and monopolies are 
contrary to the gemus of a free government and 
shall never be allowed nor shall the law of 
primogeniture or enta Iments ever be in force in 
th s State 

Section 12 — Tl e enumeration in this consti 
tution of certa n rights shall not be construed 
to deny impair or d sparage others retained by 
tl e people 

Statutory safeguarding of the prunan 
rights of citizens is not confined to \\estern 
countries or to islandsundcr Westcrnguard 
mnslnp According to the Calcutta Keck 
h \otes as quoted by the Bengalee the 
draft constitution of China contains the 
provision that the citizens shall not be 
arrested tried orpumshed or fined except 
in accordance with the law and if de 
tamed may applv for a wnt of habeas 
corpus The inviolabilitv of residence 
and correspondence freedom of speech 
and w nting and the nght of assembly for 
a lawful purpose are provided for In the 
performance of their duties members of 
Parliament are entitled to full freedom of 
speech m Parliament and to exemption 
from arrest 

Tho Accoustical Knowledgo of tho 
Anciont Hindus 

At the annual science convention presi 
dedoitrbi Sir Asuto«h Mookerjec man) 
papers of scientific interest were read On 
the first dav Prof C \ Raman delivered 
a lecture on ‘ the \ccoustical knowledge 
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of the Ancient Hindus * illustrated by ex 
penments and lantern slides It proied 
quite interesting He succeeded m show 
injr bv experimental demonstration that 
the ‘ Mndanga differed entirely from any 
of the instruments of percussion known 
to physicists in Europe and a scientific 
examination of it showed that the ancient 
Hindus to whom presumably its design 
1S to be ascribed, must have possessed 
'acoustical knowledge of a very advanced 

type ’ 

Excise and Provincial 

Responsibility 

As except in Assam and in the matter 
of opiumTthe Indian ministers m the pro 
fmS are according to the Govern 
meS of India Act to have charge of excise 
as a transferred subject the people are 
going to become directly iyP°" ! ' blc JEl 
fxcisf policy and administration The 

mMm 

”T Te’nt o tlie resourc!, of the country 
Ind° P X«by increasing its tax hearing 
capacity 

Two Pamphlets on Punjab Affairs 

Si|%55S?s-i 

Sr%g=$~C£ 

The Present Situation «.lh 
Wc refer to the p an jab Disturbances 

rtiE d HmSj barrister «. Law 
b> ^ j j (o) • Open Rebellion in the 
flS'Twitlfs^cial Reference to Amritsar) 
bHlVka/ Malaga ma, 


Abhyudnva Press Allahabad All who 
Wish to understand the situation anght 
ought to read these tw o pamphlets 
Tho Hunter Committee and the 
Congress Sub Committee 
[This Note \ as wr tten for our last issue ] 

The Panjab Enquiry Sub Committee 
of the Congress has rightly decided not to 
appear or lead Cl idence before the Hunter 
Committee 

It weighed every consequence but it felt that 

SSS P "«/wn. “ fflS3?f»d»p4d It 

Sm that officials are n«d 

Government cou I Hunter it 

*0 be* par* to a posit, on 
under wfaXcov eminent ^ official, whose acts 
are under review can freelv appear before the 
Committee w l en the people s representatives 
whose nets are equally under review arc not 
alfov^ed to appear even ns prisoner, under cus 

t0d For similar reasons as stated m a letter 
from Messrs M M Malav.ya and C 
R Das to Mr Chief e ccrctarj Thompson 
from which we quote below Dr Sotyapal 
decided not to nppear before the Hunter 

^**mv That he wrns not allowed to be present 
,n the Committee room during the period that 
official w itnesses gave evidence npmnst h m 
(21 That le had not been given on oppor 
tun.ty to instruct Counsel to cross-examine 

those’ w itnesses . 

(3) That reasonable opportunity was not 
even for a satisfactory presentation of the 
people s case before the Committee 

As the Hunter Committee lias been 
foredoomed to futility by the passing of 
the Indemmtv Immunity or Impunity 
Act in what ought to he the main object 
of such committees w z bringing about 
the punishment of official wrongdoers 
nothing practically has been lost by non 
official evidence not being placed before it 
The Governor of Bengal on 
Oriental Art 

Lord Ronaldshay 8 address at tlie salon 
at Government House where paintings 
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m almost all spheres of life from so many 
directions that we could wish that the 
centre of Indian culture were located 
even m a hut, entirely free from any Lind 
of non Indian obligation and influence 
The smallest achievement of such a centre 
would have increased our *elf confidence 
and made us respect ourselves to a 
greater extent than any possibly grander 
achievements of the State aided centre 
Incidentally, we may be permitted to 
draw Mr Gaganendranath Tagore’s 
attention to the fact that the votaries, 
admirers and patrons of Indian Art and 
culture, both Indian and European 
were asked to attend the salon at 
Government House in “Mess Dre«s ' We 
presume, as w e do not know, that “Me^s 
Dress’ must be some Lind of European 
dress Mr Gaganendranath Tagore s 
brush may find a very delightful subject for 
a humorous cartoon m a gathering in 
European ‘Mess Dress ’ of the Indian 
votaries, admirers and patrons of Indian 
Art and culture We hope His Excellency 
and humble folk like ourselves wall lie 
afforded, by the courtesy of Mr Tagore 
an opportunity for a heartv laugh over 
such a cartoon 

The Ceded Districts of Berar 
It is difficult to get at the true historical 
facts relating to the passing of the Berars 
from the possession of the Nizam to that 
of the British Gov emment \\ hat we said 
in our last issue w as based to some extent 
on Mr 1\ilfnd Sc awen Blunt s account of 
Hyderabad in his ‘ Jndin Under 

Ripon ” The account giv en in the Indian 
Tear Book for 1919, edited by Sir Stanley 
Reed, convev s a different impression That 
book tells us that these districts of Berar 
had been administered by the British 
Government on behalf of the Nizam since 
1853 , under the treaties of 1853 and I860 
they were assigned without limit of time 
to the British Gov emment to provide for 
the maintenance of the Hyderabad contm 
gent, a bodv of troops kept bv the British 
Government for the Nizam’s u c e, the 
surplus revenues, if any, being parable to 
the Nizam In course of time it had be 
come apparent that the maintenance of 


the Hy derabad contingent on its old foot 
mg as a separate force, was inexpedient and 
unnecessary, and that similarly the adim 
mstration of Berai as a separate unit was 
very cdstlv , v\ hile from the point of v lew 
of the Nizam, the precarious and fluctuat 
ing nature of the surplus \v as financially 
inconvenient The agreement of 1902 
reaffirmed the Nizams sovereignty over 
Berar, which instead of being indefinitely 
“assigned’ to the Government of India, 
was leased in perpetuity for an annual 
rental of 25 lahlis , the rental is for the 
present charged with an annual debit to 
wards the repayment of loans made bv the 
Government of India The Government of 
India were at the same time authorised to 
administer Berar in such manner as they 
might think desirable, and to redistribute, 
reduce, re organise, and control the 
Hyderabad contingent, due provision 
being made as stipulated in the treatv of 
1853 for the protection of His Exalted 
Highness dominions In accordance w ith 
this agreement the Contingent ceased in 
March 1903 to be a separate force and 
was reorganised and redistributed as an 
integral part of the Indian Armv, and in 
October 1903 Berar was transferred to / 
the administration of the Chief Commis 
sioner of the Central Provinces That is 
what the Indian Tear Bool says 

Torrens (Empire in Asia, Irubner and 
Co , London, 3872) gnes quite a different 
history The account which follows is culled 
from his book The quotations are within 
inverted commas, the rest is in narrative 
form The policv of persuading llie Indian 
States to maintain within their confines 
bodies of British troops (then known as 
the subsidiary forces but «:mce Lord 
Dalhousie s time as the Imperial Service 
Troops) and of obtaining concessions 
of territory in lieu of money for their pay 
ment was -first consistently adopted bv 
Lord Wellesley ■“The permanent appro 
pnation of rev enue for the maintenance of 
the snbsidiarv force was calculated mainh 
with reference to the inability of the state 
to bear it " The cost of maintenance 
invariably fell into arre ir, 4 ns was nntici 
pated ’, and the balance had to be cleared 
off from time to time by new cone 
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of territory ‘It was the glove of mail 
courteously but undisguised!} 1 ud on the 
shoulder ot native rule witlinn irresistible 
but patronising air felt to be a little heiw 
and a little hard at first but soon destined 
to become habitual The undermining 
of nativ e authority had indeed been pitiless 
ly continued tinder ill cucuinstnnces b} 
the never failing meins of an exhorbitant 
subsidiary force Berar was one among 
the various provinces annexed b) Lord 
Dalhousie The year 1854 saw tw o more 
valuable provinces absorbed through other 
means The subsidian force kept up at 
the expense of the Nizam had long been ex 
cessive, measured bv its nominal use or his 
ability of paying tor it Lord Dalhousie 
admitted that it was too large and sugges 
ted that tile staff at all event® ought to 
be reduced But £750 000 wcie dm. as 
arrears The Xiterov thciefore caused 
it to be intimated that he would accept 
the fertile cotton districts of Berar the 
Raicliur doab Ijwg between the rivers 
lenstna and 7 umbudra togetliei with 
other lands in pa} ment of the debt and as 
security for future charges for the contin 
gent \\ hen the draft treaty w as presented 
the Nizam expostulated asking whether 
an alliance winch hndjasted unbrol en for 
sixty years outfit to have an endim, like 
this lie did not w ant the subsichaty force 
the Vicero} mi n ht withdraw it if he pleased 
or he might cut down its supernumerary 
strength and extr lvagnat allow mice® 
which were mere!} maintained as \\a)i of 
patronage bv the Governor General and 
not for an> benefit to him But to ask him 
to part with a third of his dominions w as 
to humble him m-Hie eyes of Ins people 
and to abase him inhis o<\ n esteem He 
had not deserved treatment so hearties® 
and he could not be expected to submit to 
it But he was expected ami lie di 1 sub 
nut and soon aftyrw unis he died 1 
[Chap XWl] 

* Lord Dalhousie put forth tl c cotton 
growing qu ihties of the Derar country as 
one of the many arguments which he 
adduced in favour of the annexation of 
the territory. —Nave and Mallcson s 8cpo> 
Afutinj \ol 1 

How Lord Curzon obtained his perpetual 


lease was told in our last issue m the 
•words of \\ S Blunt 

The Encj clopiedn Bnt’imuc'i (11th 
edition) does not carr} the history of Berar 
■"further than the }car 18G0 and as to the 
results si}s Under British control Berar 

rapidlv recovered its prosperih In the 
absence of other cv idei cc from different 
sources before us we will neither accept 
nor reject this statement But Injustice to 
the \izams government we must quote 
some sentences from \\ b Blunt s India 
Bader Iiipon 1 w as certain!} stmcl in 
pass ng from the Butish Deccan below 
Raiehore mto the Nizams Deccan with 
cert un signs of better condition in the lit 
ter Most of the Nnms villages contain 
•something in the shaj e of a stone hou®e 
ficlongin., to tin. headman The flock of 
goats alone fo mdintlie Madras Presidency, 
ire replaced bv flocks of«heep anO one 
secs here nnd there a farmer suj ^nntcnding 
bis laborers on horstbacl a sight the 
British Deccan never show® In the few 
villages of the Nizam which I entered I 
found at hast tlii9 advantage over the 
otheis tf at there was no debt while I 
wn® assured tlmt the mortal tv during the 
gre t Deccan famine was far less severe 
in the Nizam s than in Her Majesty s tern 
tory On the whole tic agricultural 
condition of the Hvderal ad territorv seemed 
to me little avert little better than that 
of its neighbour the Madras Deccan nnd 
I believe it is afict that it is attracting 
immigrants From across tl e borelcr It “ 
is worth repe iting that the onlj villages I 
found free from debt in India were in the 
Nizam s territorv \\ ith regard to the 
town population I found the few-mdepen 
dent native capitals w Inch I \i ited cxhibi 
tmg signs of well being m the mliabitants 
nb®cut m j luce® of the same calibre under 
British rule The f ices of the inhabitants 
cv cry where in \ortl ern India nrctho«c of 

men conscious of a presence hostile to them, 
ns in a conquered city 4nthe capitals of the 
Native Stales on the contrary there is 
nothing of nil tl is and the clnngc in the 
a«[cct of the native® as one passes from 
British to native rule is most noticeable 
Thellvdcnhadis especially hue n well 
fed look not common!} found in the inland 
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towns and 'ire quite the best dressed 
townsmen of India There is a bustle and 
cheerfulness about tins city and i fearless 
attitude in the cro\ d which is a relief to 
the traveller after the submissive silence of 
the British populati ins 

When the Bcrars were pernanenth 
transferred to British rule self determina 
tion either as an ideal or as were cant 
had not been heard of The people of a 
country are not slaves attached to an 
estate to be transferred to a j urclnser 
along with the estate But in the world s 
history the\ have been hitherto treated as 
such So when the Bcrars vvercleased-out 
the people were not asl cd w hether tliej 
liked the transfer or not If thc\ had civ ic 
freedom under the Nizam probably they 
would have made some noi^e But a 
plebiscite w ould not ha\c succeeded then 
in ascertaining the real news of the major 
it\ nor can it be successful now as both 
Indian rule and British rule in India as 
they are ttove ample means at their com 
ninnd of \ ltntmg the results 

As nt the tune of the transfer to British 
rule Ber ir public opinion w as not consult 
ed it would not be jus^ to the Nizam now 
in decidm" the question of re transfer to 
demand that Berar public opinion should 
be the determining factor —particularly as 
a correct plebiscite is out of the question 
All that can he and should be insisted upon 
is that in the cv ent of a re transfer of Berar 
to the Nizam tl e present civ ic and political 
nghts economic advantages and ednea 
tional facilities of the people mast be 
-b.'.Vf jaCgan&rated ly Sseitj As? the seesx 
time righteousness statesmanship and 
policy alii e require that ^e Government 
of His Exalted Highness si ould as expedi 
tiously as possible mal e the condition 
of Ins people politically economical!} and 
educationally dec dedly better than that 
of Indians under British rule And that 
can be easily done by His Exalted IIi 0 hness 
deciding at once to be and act as a strictly 
constitutional niTer gw mg to his people 
a liberal constitution- 

The Dawn of a New Era 

In an essay on the French Revolution 
of 1789 m the Meaning ol Historr ( Mac 


mtllan 1911) Frederic Harrison summa 
rises some of its principal features If in \ 
its outer manifestation it was a chaotic 
rev olution , in its inner spirit it _wa s_an 

organic ci ohitionA Tins perhaps may* be 

said ot all social and political upheavals 
which we call revolutions for if w e could 
only see deep enough into the causes of 
things wc should find that not even the 
most v lolent social or political explosion is 
an isolated e\ent thcworl ofada\ ora 
year or tRe result of sudden and immediate 
causes but that e\crv such cataclysmic 
outburst can be traced to causes which 
liaye been silently gathering force and 
y olume through years and m some cases 
go back in their origin to remoter times 
The Russian rev olution-^w Inch like a 
tremendous cartliqual e is throwing the 
social and political order of Pussia upside 
down and consolidating recreating and 
reshaping the Eastern half of Lufope 
found in the late v\ ar the occasion for a 
general breakup but nobody could say 
that it was uot alread} in progress 
though not so obtrusively before the 
final stage had been reached during the 
last few years The trench Revolution, 
according to the Great Positivist wntcr, 
was constructive even more than dcstruc 
tive and was far less the final crash of an 
effete system than the new birth of the 
irresistible germs of a new system It was 
an intellectual and religious a moral Social 
and economic movement — a movement of 
the human race towards a completer 
humanity the full fruition of yy Inch is not 
ret The hv&vr ziswwqW.vsv? &F theMeiekt 
tion is ‘Government bv capacity not bv 
hereditary title with the w el fare of the 
vv hole people as its emV and the consent 
of the Governed as its sole legitimate title 
It was a conception not of local but of 
world wide application and it is still doing 
its work in Russia China India and 
elsewhere The ideas, on w Inch the great 
Revolution turned concerned the trans 
formation of a feudal heredifar} privileged 
authoritative societ} based on antique 
into a republican industrial, 
Equalised humanised society based on a 
scientific yievy of the Common Weal The 
paragraph quoted at the end of this ^ 
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of territory 'It was the glo\e of mail lease was told in our last issue m the 
courtcfiusly but undisguiscdtv laid on the -words of \\ S Blunt 


shoulder of native rule with an irresistible, 
but patronising air felt to be a little hea\ y 
and a little hard at first bat soon destined > 
to become habitual The undermining 
of native authority bad indeed been pitiless 
ly continued under all cucumstances by 
the ne\ er failing means of an exh orbit ant 
subsidiary force Berar was one among 
the various provinces annexed by Lord 
Dalhousie The year 18o4 saw tw o more 
valuable pro\ inces absorbed through other 
means The subsidiary force kept up at 
the expense of tile Nizam had long been ex 
cesstve, measured bv its nominal use or Ins 
ability of paying tor it Lord Dalbousie 
admitted that it w is too large and sugges 
ted that the staff at all event* ought to 
be reduced But £730 000 were due as 
arrears The \iceroy therefore caused 
it to be intimated tb it he w ould accept 
the fertile cotton districts of Ber ir tl e 
Raichur doab lying between the rivers 
Knstnn and Tptnbudn together with 
other lands in pay ment of the debt and vs 
security for future charges for the contin 
gent When the draft treat v w as presented 
the Nizam expostulated asling whether 
an alliance which liadJnsted unbrol en for 
sixty y ears ought to have an ending like 
this He did not w int the subsidiary force 
the Viceroy might w ithdraw it if he pleased 
Or he might cut down its supernumerary 
Strength and extravagant allowances 
w Inch w ere merely m untamed as w ay s of 
patronage In the Govcinor-Geneial and 
not for any benefit to him But to ask him 
to part w ith a third of his dominions w as 
to humble lnm in {he ey es of lus pcoi le 
and to abase him in his ovv n esteem He 
had not desen cd treatment so heartless 
and he could not be expected to submit to 
it But he w as expected and lie did sub- 
mit and soon afterwords lie died 1 
[Chap XWI] 

• Lord Dalbousie put forth the cotton 
v growing qualities of the Berar countn as 
one of tlic many arguments which le 
adduced in favour of the annexation of 
♦be temtorr. — Lave and Malleson s *5 epo} 
\futtaj, \ ol 1 

How Lord Curzon obtained lus peri etunl 


2 he Ency clop itd n. Britzmnici (11th 
edition) does not cam the history of Berar 
■“■fhrtber than the year 1SC0 and as to the 
results says Under British control Berar 

rapidly rceoi ered its prosperity In the 
absence of other evidence from different 
sources before us vve will neither accept 
nor reject this statement But injustice to 
the Nizams government wc must quote 
some sentences from \\ S Blunt s India 
Under Pipon I was ccrtainlv strucl in 
passing from the British Deccan below 
Raichore into the Nizam s Decc in w ith 
certain signs of better condition ?n the lat 
ter Most of the Nizam s villages contain 
something in the shape of a stone house 
oclongin, to the headman The flock of 
goats alonefouiidinthe Madras Presidency, 
arc replaced by flocl s of sheen, anil one 
sees here and tl ere a fanner Su] contending 
.Jus laborers on horsebacl a sight the 
British Deccan never shows In the few 
villages of the Nizam which I entered I 
found at least this advantage over the 
others that tleic was no debt while I 
was assured that tl e mortality dunng the 
great Dcccati famine was far less severe 
in the Nizam s than in Her Majesty s tern 
tory On the whole the agricultural 
condition ofthe Hyderabad terntorv seemed 
to me little a \ erv little better than that 
of its neighbour the Madras Deccan and 
I believe it is a fact tlmt it is nttrnettng 
imtnigi atits from across tl e border It 
is worth repeating that the only villages I 
found free from debt m India were m the 
Nizam s territory With regard to the 
town population I found the fen in depen 
dent native capitals which I vi«itcd oxhibi 
ting signs of w ell being in the inhabitants 
absent in places of the same cahbrc under 
British rule 1 lie faces of the inhabitants 
everywhere in Northern India are those of 
men con*cioua of a j re«cnce hostile to them 
as in a conqueredcity -Iu the capitals ofthe 
Native State*, on the contrary, there is 
nothing of all this and the change 111 the 
aq ict of the natives as one pas««, from 
British to native rule is most noticeable 
The Ilvderabadis especially hate n well 
fed look not commonly found 111 the inland 
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sums up the totality of ideas which the 
Revolution stood Tor and the influences set 
in motion bj it which mirk it as the dawn 
of a new era in human civilisation To 
thoughtful men the new age ushered in 
by the late wjjr with its theory of self 
determination aiy furnish a study in com- 
parison and contrast and to some too hope 
ful Moderates among us the Government 
of India Act may longo mtcnnlb appear 
ta be in the political sphere the dawn of 
such a new era as that which broke forth 
m France in 1789 In the social sphere 
where the influence of the Act does not 
penetrate except indirectly in the partial 
democratization of the franchise the 
remarks of Frederic Harrison in that 
paragraph should give us senous food for 
reflection It will not do for us merely to 
play to the gallery by sneering at either the 
Moderates or the Extremists Among 
the ranks of both in varying proportions 
in different places we find men who are wise 
enough to appreciate the great need for 
social reform if political reform is to mal e 
much progress And we should remember 
that with us social reform must not 
concern itself only with such comparatively 
easy matters (from the point of view of 
moral courage and facing unpopularity I as 
the housing of the poor the shortening of 
the hours of labour the throwing open of 
places of innocent amusement oil Sundays 
and the like In India it has to concern 
itself with much more vital and fundamen 
tal problems which ba\c been Jong soiled 
jtt the ad\ anced countries of the West. Our 
hoary tradition** our hidebound custom? 
our rooted superstitions our slavish and 
bhnd submission to religious authority 
our immemorial social usages make the 
task a tremendously uphill one The 
whole outlook the entire spirit must be 
transformed m order to bring social 1 fe 
in conformity with our political nspira 
tions These arc the thoughts which flash 
across nur mind as we read the follow 
ing passage 

The year 1789 more Ccfntely than any 
tl cr date marl s any other trim t on marlej 
he dote of a society wb cb 1 a 1 e* ste ! for some 
ou sands of years ns a cons stent whole a 
jciety more or less based upon political force 
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intensely liabt cd with tie spirit of hereditary 
right bourn! up with ideas of theological 
sanct on sustained by a scheme ofsupraamndane 
authority n society based upon caste on class 
on local dist notions and personal privilege 
rootedmineq labty pol tical social mater aland 
moral a society of w Inch the hope of salvat on 
was the maintenance of the status guo and of 
which the Ten Commandments' \ ere Privilege 
And the sane year 1~89 -saw the offcial 
installation of a soc ety u h ch w as essentially 
based on peace the creed of wl ch was 
industry equality progress a society where 
change was tl c evidence of 1 fe the end of avh ch 
was soc al welfare and the means social 
co-operat on and human equ ty Union 
communion equal ty equ ty merit labour 
justice consol dation fraternity —such were the 
devices and symbols of the new era It is 
therefore with justice that niodenT Europe 
regards the date 1 "SD as a date t! at marks 
a greater evolution in human h story than 
perhaps any otl er s ngle dlate that could be 
named between the re g i of the first Pharaoh 
and the re gn of \ ictoria 

Labour and Educated Young Mon 
A Japanese Friend of India writes — 

It is certainly a matter of great satis 
faction to the other \smtic nations that 
the Indians have nt length awakened 
TJey hue thrown away the Jethargr of 
centimes and are now actively engaged m 
promoting their welfare and development 
Of course matters political should engage 
their first attention but nt the same tune 
to give n motive force to i]ie political 
matters certain otl cr things are also 
essentially necessary Military* strength 
being one of them is no doubt of first 
importance lint as recent e\ents in 
England Aincncaand somcothercountries 
ha\c amply demonstrated the orgamsa 
tion of labour is of very great importance 
also In tl <? Case of India not only 
industrial labour organisations but agri 
cultural labourorgamsaiions also should 
be established in every city town 
village and Jnrnlet Now there are many 
educated y oung Indians who are spend 
mg tl e best part of their, hie for a mere 
pittance in a Go\ eminent office or com 
mcreial firm Let them tale to labour 
Let them work ns common labourers in 
Mills and I nctones Let them take to 
the jobs of rnilyi ay porters carnage and 
cart dmers tramway conductors and 
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timers farm labourers etc They can 
thus while earning their ouu liv ehhood, 
organise the uneducated and half educated 
people there Unless the} be one oT the 
labourers — one of their own pals the 
latter w on t place implicit trust m them 
Consequently an educated Indian riding 
in automobile with eyeglasses on being 
outside the circle of the pals of the labour 
crs caw ne\et succeed in establishing a 
real labour organisation Bierj reader 
of new spapers know s how strong are the 
Labour Organisations of England and 
America who can at their pleasure influ 
ence the Government in any way tlie\ like 
B“Sides the educated \oung labourers can 
be a source of real education to the illiter 
ate labourers for the former b^ing regular 
readers of new spapers can keep the latter 
informed of all the important events of 
the w orld 

There is muchtruthm what the Japanese 
gentleman has written 

Queer Comparative Boasting 

Sir Michael O Dwyer more than once 
belauded the Panjabis and belittled other 
Indians —and perhaps he exacted the price 
of his praises in the form of what the 
Panjab had to undergo before and after 
the proclamation of martial law in that 
province Some Panjabis too have been 
m the habit of boasting of their achieve 
. meats and looking down upon other Indians 
For instance in course of the debate on 
Mr k k Chanda s resolution re re 
moral of the Panjab Government from 
Simla Major Malil Sir Umar Haj at khan 
said 

' Our Province has given the cl ance to many 
speakers from other parts of India to be able 
to say that wc have made saenfees and we 
have si ed onr blood for the Empire though they 
hare not got much connection with tie sold ers 
of martial classes whch have borne the brunt 
of the struggle and they should not be so 
unthankful ns to ask us to leave our home in 
return 

With reference to this sentence Fao 
Bahadur B N Sarraa observed — 

*>ir urn) I say one word With regard to the 
constant introduction into th s Council of the 
qnal ty of the Punjab cit zens and the quahtj 
of the rest of the cituers of In lia ’ W e are aU 
proud of the bravery of the martial rates 


inhabiting the Pnnjab We feel that we are one 
with them and we hope that that feeling is 
rec procated bv the Punjabis although it does 
not seem to hud anv acceptance at the hands 
of my Hon b!e colleague the Hon ble Sir Umar 
Hayat Khai I make bold to Say that w e from 
other Provinces of India have conquered the 
Panjab and have estabJ shed British sorereignlj 
m In 1 a and there are as brave men as bold 
men as courageous men as strong men physi 
cally in the rest of India as can be boasted of 
by the P injab And Sir I hope therefore that 
th se pretensions w ill not be verj often made 
because they are hardly m good taste let alone 
being provocative 

This proved too much for Sir Zuifiknr 
Ali khan of the Panjab vv ho said — 

My friend the Hon ble Mr Sarma said that 
when the Punjab was conquered it was conquer 
ed by people from other provinces I think 
he ought to studj h story a little more and 
know the facts more clearly The facts are 
these that the Punjab w as conquered by its own 
people 

The Hon ble Sr William \mcent — May I 
rise to a point of order ’Is ibnnt we are stray 
ing very far from the subject matter of this 
Resolution 

The \ lcc-President — I hope the Hon ble 
Member will come back from history to practi 
cal Politics 

The Hon ble S r Zulfihar Ah khan — 11 ell 
Sir 1 am only replying to tl e arguments alluded 
to by the previous speakers and if I am allowed 
to reply to them I ill proceed further 

The Hon ble Rao Bahadur B N Sarma — 
i agree that the Pudjab w as conquered by the 
Punjab s helping the others 

The \ ice- Pres dent — We w ill leave the 
question at tl at 

Free citizens of independent countries 
cannot perhaps imagine that there maj be 
a country of which some prominent inbabi 
tan ts can indulge in comparative boasting 
as to who among themselves had done 
most to depnv e their Motherland of her 
independence but there are more things 
in leaven and earth than arc dreanit of 
in the political psychology of free born 
men in independent countries 

The extracts in this \otc are taken 
from the Gazette of India dated September 
27, 1919 

Evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee 

In a previous issue we dwelt on the 
undignified bickerings in our party papers 
regarding the part played bv the Indian 
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lation and over the administration of laws, 
and power over the military— can bean 
adequate safeguard against oppression 
Mr. Montagu on the Fanjab 
Tragedies 

How little of a reality the stay at home 
Britisher’s responsihditv for the good of 
India is, has been amplj demonstrated bv 
the fact that not only the British public, 
not only the members of Parliament but 
even the person who is the chief agent of 
Parliament in respect of the affairs of India, 
namely, the Secretary ofStnte for India, 
could remain or could be kept ignorant of 
such grave happenings as those of the 
Panjab for eight months And now that 
the facts admitted by the authors of those 
cruelties have reached England how 
does Mr Montagu speak about them 7 
At the SavoV Hotel in London where he 
was entertained by Indians 

Referring to the Puniab situation Mr 
"Montagu pointed out that the not had loosed 
the retaliatory machinery \\ hich ought to be a 
warning to those who whatsov er the provoca 
tion transgress the law and endanger order 
He invited the young Indians present to imagine 
themselves as a General whose duty it was 
to restore and preserve order with no time for 
consultation or discussion and upon whom the 
safety of Indians and Europeans depended Mr 
Montagu pleaded that they should aw ait facts 
after which it n ould be the Governments duty 
to do two things firstly to fulfil the proud task 
of giving His Majesty s officers all support to 
which they w ere entitled and secondly , to vindi 
cate in the world s eyes the justice and honour 
of British rule 

It would not hav e been ^proper for Mr 
Montagu to condemn the British officers, 
far the verdict of the Hunter Committee 
lias still to come but, for the same reason, 
he ought not also to have taken it for 
granted that all those who hav e suffered 
including children of 5 G or 7, had 
transgressed the law and endangered 
order As to how lus imaginary Indian 
general would have acted in the 
circumstances of the Punjab, does Mr 
Montagu think that that person, to use 
the summary given by the Amritn JJnznr 
Patnka, would have fired on a peaceful 
meeting without w armng and would have 
even continued to fire on those who were 
pinnwgawny and in fact w ere prostrate on 


the ground and w ould have done this till 
his ammunition ran short 7 Would an 
Indian General again have publicly flogged 
his countrymen after stripping them naked, 
in the presence of prostitutes and similar 
other estimable persons 7 Would he have 
bombed and machine gunned crowds, big 
or small, from aeroplanes without canng 
to enquire what they vv ere doing ’ W ould 
he also have thrown bombs on hostels of 
colleges “where a large number of boys 
live 7 Would he have made a pubhc 
street sacred and have Indians crawl on all 
fours on it 7 Would he have compelled 
his country men to show respect to him 
by rubbing their nose on the ground ? 
Would the young Indian general have 
caused boys of 5, G and 7 years of age and 
above to go on parade, morning and 
evening to salute the British flag, not 
thinking that it w>ns a hardship, and not 
relenting even if lie saw some of them faint 
away 7 Would he also have made students 
of colleges w alk 16 or 17 miles a daj in the 
hottest part of the year and fined the 
Principals of colleges to make them feel 
‘ the might of martial law ” 7 Would he 
hav e freely resorted to vvhipptng in public, 
considering it the kindliest of punish- 
ments” 7 Would he have had people 
whipped and punished otherwise for 
failing to salute military officers, on the 
ground that ‘India is a land of salaams 
and Indians know or should know that 
it was their dutj to salaam’” Would 
lie have killed hundreds of his countrymen 
for the mere foolish notion that if he did 
not do so, the} vv ould come back and 
laugh at him ’ 

Mr Montagu pleaded that Indians in 
Fngland should await facts Are not the 
admissions of British officers facts 7 But, 
if further facts were needed, should he 
not himself also have awaited fuller 
information before he spoke lightheartcdlj 
of his "proud task” 7 

British military Officers Before 
the Hunter Committee 

Most of the British military officers who 
have appeared before the Hunter Com 
mittcc to give e\ idenee have distinguished 
themselves bj their callousness to human 
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suffering (probably the\ do not think 
Indians are hum an beings), andtheirstodied 
discourtesy, to use a mild w ord, to the two 
Indian members of the Committee without 
such an attitude being deprecated bv Lord 
Hunter On the contrary he sometimes 
pleaded with his Indian colleagues not to 
proceed with their cross examination It 
was not expected that his conduct of the 
proceedings of the Committee w ould be of 
this character Perhaps he is w eah minded 
perhaps he has caught the Anglo Indian 
bureaucratic taint — it does not much 
matter what the cause is, but the result is 
regrettable The military w itnesses need not 
have appeared, or Goa eminent need not 
baxe deputed them to appear before the 
Committee to gi\ e evidence if they did not 
care to answer questions put to them by 
the Indian members The behaviour of 
these witnesses reflects discreditnot only on 
themselaes but on Go\ eminent too In 
spite of the insulting behaviour of these 
men, Pandit Jagat Narain and Sir 
Clumdnlal Setalvad have done their duty 
with great zeal, ability and industry 
The Royal Proclamation 
The Proclamation issued h\ His Imperial 
Majesty George V, apart from its historical 
significance, is a document of great impor 
tance, not because of any direct fruit that 
it may bear but because of the promise 
* that it holds out, the hope that it may 
inspire and the leverage and opportunity 
and occasion that it would continue to 
afford for years to come for the constitu 
tional struggle of the Indian people to 
reach their political goal A Royal Pro 
daraation, in a constitutional or limited 
monarchy like that which exists m the 
British Empire, is not and cannot be ex 
pected to be as directly and speedily u<eful 
and effcctn e in advancing the people of 
India along the road of attainment of 
popular rights and liberties as an Act of 
Parliament or an Act of the Indian 
Legislature We ha\c had the “Queen's 
Proclamation’ for more than sixtv \ears 
It has, no doubt, been of the same use to 
us as the recent proclamation ma\ be 
expected to be of, as indicated nboae But 
that it has not been directh fruitful. 


effective, or useful, is known to all Indians 
Attempts have even been made in high 
quarters to explain it away by pettifogging 
arguments It promised equality in the eye 
of the law and equal treatment to all Her 
Majesty 's subjects irrespective of race or 
creed But the servants of the Crown and 
some of the laws made by them haae not 
hitherto given full effect to that promise 
In pro\ mg a statement like the above, w e 
need not depend on any facts or inferences 
about which opinions may differ R hoever 
reads paragraphs 16, 314 and 315 of the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
signed bv Mr E S Montagu, Secretary 
of State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, 
will at once find that it is an admitted 
fact that the Queen’s Proclamation has 
not by itself been able to do away with 
racial discrimination, but that official and 
non official endea\ ours have been necessary 
for even the partial achiei ement of that 
object Let us quote only one Sentence 
from paragraph 315 “First, we would 
remo\ e from the regulations the few 
remaining distinctions that are based on 
race and w ould make appointments to 
all branches of the public service without 
racial discrimination ” We have ere now 
tried to show that the remaining distinctions 
based on race are not few and that the 
proposals in the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report would not lead to appointments 
to all branches of the public sen ice with 
out racial discrimination But For our 
present purpose, the admission made in 
the Report is quite sufficient, as it sbdws 
that the Queen’s Proclamation has not by 
itself proied quite effective So, while 
welcoming the present proclamation as an 
expression of His Majesty s intentions and 
an exhortation to his officers and the 
people of India we need not dream that it 
wall of itself bring on the millennial any 
more than the Queen’s Proclamation has 
done 

The new Goicmmentof India Act which 
recened the roval assent a few days ago 
nowhere savs definitely or indefinite)! , 
that there shall eier be fall represen tatnc 
go\ ernment in India The Ling, hov ever, 
understands that “The Act which has now 
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become law points the way to /“ll re- 
presentative government hereafter ’ That 
is a gain, if « e are determined to have it 
so, and only if we are so determined For 
the Proclamation does not absolutely and 
definitely promise that there shall be 
full representative government hereatter 
Wliat it says is, 

If, as I confidently hope the policy which 
this Act inaugurates should achieve 'ts purpose 
the results will be momentous in the story oi 
human progress and it is timely and fitting that 
I should invite you to-day to co n nder' tin tpast 
and to join me in my hopes of the luture 

England is non in reality a republic, 
though a crowned republic, and there 
now large numbers of Englishmen who 
would be glad to see their country, 
republic both in name and mreabty And 
British monarchists are such because of 
“hat they consider to be tbe praeUeal ad 

Ss^SSrHiS 

rrnr-rseSiS'TM-s 

a^ h «ypWpoor,o Sk d,sea« 

ridden and enveloped in ^ 

good in a personal capacity like any 

“StES? 3r giving cap—, to 

die “sentiments of affection and devotwn 
hv which I and my predecessors have bceii 
byAviiiciwu / i . tto be const( lercd 
nn, mated. ^ ! t ° proce eds to declare 

fbT “ii" i"i™™. »” a . ‘’I'’ 1 ’ 1 ' 

StLs Realm md mv officers In 1ml, n hate 


been equally zealous for the moral and 

material adiancement of India, ’ aae roast 
say that His Majesty has not been right v 
advised by bis ministers and Cornell; 
informed by his informants The Indian 
Budget Debate in the House of Commons 
has ever been the signal for a stampede for 
the vast majority of its members the peo 
pie of the British Isles are uoiully 'S”» ro ”‘ 
of and indifferent to Indian affairs, British 
newspapers experience a fall in their mrcula 
tion if they write frequently on Indian 
affairs, and the vital, educational and 
economic statistics oflndia and the official 

belief in theexistenceofwidespread sedition 

and unrest in India bear w itness to the 
want of zeal of the servants of the King 
in lndiaf or the moral and material ad- 
vancement of the country h-everthe- 
less we are glad to read the following 
passage — 

her interests 


The right of India’s people to direct her 
affairs and safeguard her interests, which 
,s spoken of as n ’'gift” is in reality a re- 
storation , but perhaps we must not 

criticise the royal way of speaking . 

It is not to be disputed that Ihe de- 
fence of India against foreign aggression 
is a duty of Common Imperial interest and 
pnde ’ But, as hitherto Indians have 
served in the army of the Empire al 
most entirely m a subordinate capa 
city and miuilv with their bodies 
the people of India would have had 
no occasion for dissatisfaction if His 
Majesty’s ministers had apprised him of 
the fact and advised him to throw open 
careers in the army, at least to an appreci 
able extent, to Indians who had both 
“manly spirit” and ‘ scope of mind ” It 
is satisfactory to find that the King recog 
mscs that * The control of her domestic 
concerns is a burden which India may 
legitimately aspire to taking upon her 
own shoulders ” In the last sentence of 
the third paragraph of the royal message 
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quoted below we however it once recog 
mse the familiar \oice of the minister who 
announced the policy of the British Govern 
ment m relation to India on August 
20 1917 

The burden is too heavy to be borne in full 
until time and experience hue brought the 
necessarv strength but opportunity will now 
be given for experience to grow and for respon 
sibility to increase with the capacity for fits 
fulfilment 

This sentence reminds us of the words 
“progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India, 4 progress in this 
policv can be achieved only br sueccs 
sive stages" 4 the extent to which it is 
found that confidence could be reposed in 
their sense of responsibilitv ’ &-C which 
are to be found in Mr Montagu s 
announcement As that document has 
been repeatedly criticised its abridged 
paraphrase need not be commented upon 
We can only regret that the King considers 
Indian subjects so ill prepared for self 
government as not to be thought worthy 
of exercising greater pow ers than are given 
in the Act 

In truth the desire after political responsibih 
ty has its source at the roots of the British 
connection With India. It has sprung incvitablv 
from the deeper and wider studies of human 
though* and lustorv which that connection 
has opened to the Indian people 

It can not be said that the origin of the 
Indian people's desire after political respon 
sihihtv 1ms been quite incorrectly traced 
above but while giving due credit to 
the British connection with India it roav 
be «aicf with truth that that desire is in 
licrcnt m the humm soul The desire 
after political responsibility has manifest 
cd it«clf in Persia and China for example 
without there being any such British con 
ncction with those countries as has existed 
in India 

We wliolcheartedlv support the noble 
exhortation and appeal contained m the 
follow tag eloquent passage — 

T? e path vn 1 not he easy and m marching 
towa'*» the goal there wpf be nted of perie- 
Vrrarce ftc’ of mulaaj forbearance between all 
section* and races of or pcopV in lnd.a l am 
et orient l’ at those 1 sh quali'ie* srPi be 
fnrlbcor-m^ I rtlr on the new popular assert 


blies to interpret wisely the wishes of those 
whom tlie> represent and not to forget tie 
interests of the masses who cannot }«.t lie 
admitted to the franchise I rel} on the leader? 
of the people the Ministers of the future to 
face responsibility and endure to sacrifice much 
for the common interest of the State remember 
mg that true patriotism transcends part} 
and communal boundaries and vvhtfe rctatnmg 
the confidence of the legislatures to co operate 
with my officers for the common good m s nk 
mg unessential differences and in maintaining 
the essential standards of a just and gencTo*-* 
Government Equally do I relv on m> officers 
to respect their new colleagues and to vvofh 
with them m harmony and kindliness to assist 
the people and their representatives m an 
orderly advance tow ards free institutions , and 
to find m these new tasks a fresh opportunit} 
to fulhl as m the past their highest purpose 
of faithful service to mv people 

In the sixth paragraph, printed below, 
His Majestv has authorised the Viceroy to 
set free those political offenders whose 
release may be compatible with public 
safety 

\I It is m\ earnest desire at this time 
that so far as possible any trace of bitterness 
between my people and tho«e who arc responsible 
for my Government should be obliterated Let 
those whom their eagerness for political pro- 
press have broken the law m the I ast respect it 
in future. Let it become poss hie for those w ho 
are charged with the maintenance of peaceful 
and orderlv Government toforget extravagances 
they have Had to curb \ new era is opening Let 
it begin with a common determination among 
my people and my officers to work together 
for a common purpose I therefore direct nry 
\iccroy to exercise in m} name and on riy 
behalf my Koyal clemency to political offenders 
in the fullest measure vvh ch in his ju Igment is 
compatible with pubic safetv I desire him to 
extrsd it <ra tkrs c&etdettan fsrrsvfcre « ker f&r 

offences ngainst the c tatc or under any special 
or emergencj legislation are suffering from 
imprisonment or restrictions upon their liberty 
I trust that this Icmcrcy will be justified bv 
the luturc conduct of those whom it bene- 
f is and that all rar subjects will to demean 
thcrn«elvrs ns to render it unnecessary to enforce 
the law s for such offen-es hereafter 

We earnestly hope that His Majesty’s 
humane and statesmanlike desire wall, at 
least in some measure, tie fulfilled Those 
who were really guilty (not m a tnerelj 
technical sense) ami who Imvc been 
convinced of their guilt, ought to find it 
easvtowipe out all traces of bitterness 
from their heart But it is the firm behef 
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of the public that man) have been 
imprisoned or otherwise deprived of 
freedom who were not m the least guilty 
To them imprisonment or restrictions on 
liberty must have been very galling but 

far more galling must have been the insult 

of being treated as felons 

Bitterness can be obliterated from their 
hearts only by the vindication of their 
innocence and the censure or punishment ot 
those who have done them wrong borne 
mav be so noble minded as to be satisfied 
if only their ow n character were vindicated 
It may or may not have been possible for 
the King s ministers to imagine that those 
who have been deprived of liberty were 
not all guilty, and that some are possibly 
innocent , but the w aming I trust that 
this leniency will be justified by the future 
Conduct of those whom it benefits will 
S2». a sooth, ng effect on hose who 
are mnocent Most pa.nM » the 
condition of those whose telntives may 
hate been unjustly executed Nothmg c 

hXtSssniS^r^r'of'S 

made to crawl or otherwise humiliated and 
never e pe ahle"to forgefthese indignities 
“fthSjbtic^lewrSe^edy 

thai albL people who have been punned 

or humiliated or insulted " 1 “” J old 

offenders For this reason ». « “ 
wish His Majesty s ministers had drafted 

SfuSnestyVWapl > •» 

as bot to assume the guilt ot every 

^Chamber of 
nnces ought to have l.enefcnl resnlts 
In conclusion we lorn Mojesty 

thepraver to Almighty Ood that P> 


His wisdom and under IIis guidance India 
may be led to greater prosperity and 
contentment and may grow to the fulness 
of political freedom ’ 

Injustice to Burma 
So long as Burma was bureaucratically 
governed along with the provinces oflndia 
under the same Viceroy, her dissimilarity 
to India was not discovered But it seems 
that that dissimilarity stands m the way 
not only of her having a share in the re 
forms to be introduced in the Indian 
nrov inces but also of her hav ing any reforms 
kt all which her people want This ,s a 
great injustice a great wrong All pro 
vinces of India are not alike, nor are their 
inhabitants all of the same race speaking 
the same language and in the same stage 
of political growth Outside India the 
Filipinos the Chinese the Japanese and 
the Persians among* Asians do not belong 
to the same race, do not speak the same 
language and are not equally politically 
advanced Yet they have all got more or less 
democratic constitutions Why should not 
the Burmans then have the same sort of 
constitution as the Indians > The main 
details of the constitution they want show 
that their demands are similar to what 
the Indian provinces have got Here is 
their scheme in outline 

Governor Burma wants a Governor sent 
direct from England and member! of Ind an ser 

vices should not be eligible for this post 

Executive Council The Executive Council 
should consist of one official (Furopcan) and 
two Burman Ministers selected by the Goier 
‘ from among the elected members of the 
Legislative Council The Ministers shall hold 
office so long ns they retain the confidence of 

th ' Legislative* Council There should be 100 

members of whom four fifths should he elected 
and one-fifth nominated 

Elected members should represent (1) pure 
urban areas (2) rural areas and (3) spccisl 
electorates as follows — 

The Fres dent and \ icc-Pres dent of the Coun 
cil should be elected by the Legislative Council 
from among its elected members 

Franchise In Burma We have a readymade 
register in the form of Capitation and T1 at 
haroeda assessn ent rolls and municipal fran 

Women already enjoy municipal franchise and 
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we want to give them -political franchise also 
They are fit to enjoy it 

Functions Excepting (1) Foreign and Poll 
tical including Administration of the Shan 
States Frontier Districts and Hii! Tracts (2) 
Arm) and Marine (3) Police (4) Appointments 
and Discipline (5) Law and Justice (6) Ports 
(7) Land revenue (except Capitation and That 
hameda) all subjects including the Budget 
should be transferred to popular control 

In literacy Burma is far ahead of the 
most literate Indian prov mces and can 
therefore forma good electorate Burma 
pays more as taxes per head than any 
Indian province except Botnbav which 
pays onlr 8 annas per head more But in 
the payment of land revenue per head 
Burma stands at the top of all provinces 
of the Indian Empire, the amount per head 
paid by her being more than double that 
of Bombay, which occupies the next 
) place Among the indigenous population 
of Burma there is no caste w omen are free 
and more literate than in India there is no 
sectarian rancour there is more religious 
tolerance than in India the indigenous 
population in the mam body of the proimce 
speak the same language the social struc 
ture is more democratic than in India and 
the people have a strong national feeling 
In A Plea for Burma’ issued by the Burma 
Deputation in England we find the follow 
ing — 

The Burmese it is alleged are in a different 
stage of political development How do they 
differ ? The same general laws apply as m 
India The Contract Act Evidence Act Penal 
Code Criminal and Ci\ il Procedure Codes and 
practically nil Indian laws hold in Burma 
exactli as elsew here The re\ enue sj stem is the 
same iV mV riSv csswrfrnV of guvennrmrr file 
Indtan Goiemmcnt has dealt with Burma on 
preci»el> the same lines as the other great Pro\ 
mces Mould it hare done this had there been 
any marked difference in culture or develop- 
ment ’ In culture and in enlightenment the 
Burrne e nrc fullv equal to the Indians in mate 
rial w cal th the) are cert a tnly superior women 
too occupy a higher an 1 freer position than 
elsewhere m \sm Divergence where divergence 
exists is all in their fa\ our not against them. 

Str Reginald Craddock Lieutenant 
Governor of Burma, has remarked 

It can be confdently affirmed that Burma 
»a endowed with manv advantages, notably 
m re«pect to thow condition* which favour deve 
lopraent on democratic line* Thu* she is free 


from those Teltgious dissensions w Inch militate 
against the co operation of men of different 
creeds Toleration of the scruples of others is 
a ruling tenet of her religion. There is an entire 
absence of caste and no marked cleavage of 
social distinction or occupation exists The 
man of humble birth in Burma has always been 
able to rise as high as his ability or his educa 
tion might cany him Burma undoubt 

edly offers a more promising field for «elf 
government than does India at the pre*ent 
juncture 

Whv not then give her self government ’ 

Sir Rash Behan Ghose's 
Fresh Donation 

Sir Rash Behan Ghose who some years 
ago made a munificent donation of ten 
lakhs of rupees to the Calcutta University 
for its science college, has recentlv made a 
fresh endow ment of Ks 1143 000 for the 
foundation and maintenance of a Techno 
logical Institution in connection with the 
same college The people of Bengal and, 
in fact of all India —for the doors of these 
educational institutions are open to all— 
cannot be too gratefid to this eminent 
public benefactor for his great public spirit 
and generosity It is to be hoped that 
the endowment will make it possible for 
Indtan technological experts to teach and 
guide Indian students in study and re 
search 

Pandit Motilal Nehru’s Presidential 
Address 

We have read Pandit Matilal Nehru’s 
address as President of the Amritsar 
session of the Indtan National Congress 
with admiration and respect It is 
masterl) comprehensive unflinchingly and 
fearlessly truthful, statesmanlike, and clear 
survey of the situation and its needs and 
of the events cirenm stances and forces 
which have led up to it Every part of 
the address is self-explaining and self 
contained The Pandit has marshalled 
his facts and arguments in orderly 
array and due sequence Occasionally 
he has enunciated principles and stated 
truths with the terseness of epigrams 
The address possesses literary merit, 
without nnv labored effort on the part of 
the author to give it that distinction It 
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has the eloquence of lucidity, orderly 
arrangement, truth and com iction 
Swami Sraddhananda’s Address 
We have before us only a summary m 
English of Swum, Sraddhawmda s Hrndi 
speech as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Indian National Congress 
at Amritsar But even that .ommary .n a 
foreign garb enables US to realise that his 
address was inspiring and that, 
from an elevated standpoint, he ''“ s f™ 
to raise politics to a lofty plane of sp 
lity He dealt with the all^ngrossing topics 
of the day with grasp and power He 
exhorted the people not t ° b “ bo, ;" h *“S M 

SS*gBffl§g 

Sot's „ a fX,n=,d d enSo^r« -J 

Summing up the elfrets passed 

vital need to the nauo poetics 

character they 

“H«s second propos-ii unt ouchables 

should resolve to rec brethren and 

and recognise them . ou i^ 

resolve then and there «mt they^ ^ 

allow them to c " te f . J f t h c Hindu 

S£uS;SSre f .S^» achieved- 


Technical Education in Calcutta 
At the conference on "Technical Educa 
tion in Calcutta” recently held under the 
chairmanship of the Governor it was 
resolved in the first place, 

That postponing for the time being a con 
s , deration of more ambit.ous projects imme- 
diate steps should be taken to establish m 
Calcutta a technical school with the obiect 
of training foremen mechanics m conjunCon 
with the local engineering workshops and in 
coniunction with the civil engineering college at 
S a limited number of engineers such 
school to deal with apprentices in mechanical 
ind electrical engineering (including motor 
“mnfoSure and repair) and to include a general 
instruction class ’ , . , 

This kind of school is clearly needed, 
and is welcome But may it be ashed 
what harm there would have been if 
the words "postponing for the time 
being a consideration of more ambition, 
projects had not been used If a 
mai wishes to open a primary schobl 
m his Village is it essentially necessan 
for lnm to so; ‘postponing for the 
present n consideration ol the more nmln 
Sous projector founding a Unnetsity, I 
open this school" » And w h) this fling at 
ambitious projects, pray' The use of the 
word ‘ambitious’ was quite undignified 
and uncalled for Things m India hate n 
habit of getting postponed sine die wrthout 
that fact being prominently advertised 
As it was known m Calcutta before the 
dvte of the conference that n certain emi 
nent Indian citizen would donate some 
10 or 11 lakhs to the Calcutta Unnersity 
for teaching of technology, may it been 
quired whether the fling at an ambitious 
project had nnv reference to that fact 7 
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the janapada or the realm assembly 

AND THE PAURA OR THE ASSEMBLY 
or THE CAPITAL CIT\ PERIOD 
GOO B C TO 600 A C 

The Samiti vnd Territorial 
* Monarchies 

§247 Just about the time of the rise of- 
large monarchies we find developed a popular 
institution of great constitutional importance. 
The period succeeding the Vedic— from the 
Mahi BhSrata. War down to the end of the 
Ilnhadrathas C700 BC) X — is characterised 
by States which were co-e\tensive with their 
respective nations and lands inhabited by 
them. We may call that period, the epoch 
of National States and National Monarchies 
The Bharatas,* and PanchSlas/ for instance, 
had their own national kings, and so had 
the Vtdehas The nation called Aikshv&kas* 
{eg, by Patanjah) had their own king 
Earlier than 600 1 ) C we find a tendency in 
Indian states to develop what we may call 
non national Territorial Monarchies The 
national basis begins to give way to a 
propensity for encroachment by»one national 
unit upon others, and of amalgamation 
I arge state units arise which are no more 
national but merely territorial units We 
find, for instance, the old Aikshv 5 ka janapada 
transforming itself into KSsi Kosala* and 
the Magadha state compnsedof the territories 
of Magadha and Anga • The process 
develops very rapidlv between 5 s o BC and 
300 B C. The ground for this had already 

• This is a chapter of Mr K, P Jayaswals 
forthcom ng booh on 1 H ndu Polity* (Calcutta Uo tier 
s ty Press) from wh ch S r C Sankaran Va r has given 

S t Ons and references in his Minute of Dissent 
Marchs 1919 appended to the Government of 
Indus Fust Despatch on Indian Ccnstitnt oaal 
1 efonns bearing the same date 


been prepared philosophically The Buddha, 
though a born* republican, was ambitious to 
found an one-state empire of his religion 1 
The Aitareya Brahmana had preached for an 
empire extending up to the sea 8 The 
Jatakas are full of the ideal of an All fntfia 
Empire ( Sakala Jambudipe ekarajjam") 

§248 In the period of large monarchies 
or empires country (janapada) became more 
important than the nation ( vis or jana ) In 
fact, the term janapada', which literally and 
originally meant the seat of the nation and 
which had been secondarily employed as 
denoting the nation itself, lost its old signifi 
cance and came to mean what we call to dav 
country* without reference to the racial 
elements inhabiting it In the period of large 
monarchies we never hear of the Samiti 1 0 
This of course is nattfral The basis of the 
Samiti was the national unit, and the national 
unit ceased to be a factor in matters consti 
tut tonal 

The rise of tiie JInapada Assembly 
We, however, hear of another institution 
which probably was an incarnation of the 
old Samiti under changed circumstances 
§249 The divisionofa kingdom in the 
p-nod between 600 BC and 600 AC. is 
made into the capital’ and ‘the country’ ** 
The former is designated Pura 1 * or Nagara 
(the City )'• and occasionally JDurga (the 
Fort), 1 * and the latter is called Janapada, 
with synonyms in R 3 shtra and Desa. The 
expression Janapada, a derivative from ‘Jana 
pada, we find occurring m the Fait canon, 
the RamSyana, the Mahabharata nnd other 
hooks, and in inscriptions. In our day it has 
been taken to mean 'an (inhabitant) of Jana- 
pada .* Its use as a technical term has been 
missed This is due to the fact that the term is 
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generally found in plural form , e & .jSnapadah 
which has been translated as 'the people of 
the janapada ’ Modern writers have further 
made the mistake of regarding janapada as a 
province which is against all ancient autho- 
rity It really means the whole area of a 
kingdom constitutionally minus the capital * * 
The technical significance of the JSnapada 
as a collective institution has now been 
established by KhSravela’s inscription of 
165 B C 1 ® Medieval commentators not 
hnowingthat there was a collective institution 
called jSnapada 'corrected' the singular form 
into the plural jSnapadSh A very good 
example of this is verse 54 (Civ XIV) of the 
AyodhyS kSnda of the RSmSyana 1 r King 
Da £ aratha is sought to be intimated 1 The 
Paura the Janapada, and the Naigama are 
present, respectfully waiting for Rama’s 
consecration (as Crown Prince)” The verb 
upattshthati (is waiting) is in the singular and 
this requires the subjects in each case joined 
on by ‘cha* (‘and , ‘as well as ) to be in the 
singular But in the text only the ‘nvigama 
(corporate association of guild merchants of 
the capital) Is kept in the singular and the 
word janapada has been altered into a plural 
nominative and plural instrumental «* The 
instrumental form is resorted to for a forced 
grammatical justification (the JSnapadas 
with the naigama) The correct reading in 
the nominative singular Janapadascha is 
still found in some MSS But it is rejected 
by modern editors as incorrect > • 

§250 The plural 'jSnapadah' may equally 
denote ‘the members of the jSnapada instita 
tion’ as well as ‘the people of janapada The 
plural form does not exclude the institutional 
significance. That there was such a body can 
be established if we find the term used in the 
singular, not in the sense of one man, but in 
the collective sense, or if uc find the pluial 
'jSnapadih in a collective sense We have 
instances of both these uses. Moreover, we 
have evidence of the fact that jSnapadas as 
bodies corporate had theirown laws and those 
laws were recognised by the Dharma SSstras 
There is the unquestionable evidence afforded 
by the HSthigumphi inscription ofKhSravela, 
which sa>s that the king granted privileges 
to theJSnapada (in the singular, ‘jSnapadam’) 
The evidence of the RBrnSjana referred to 
above is equally important The jStiapada 
vas waiting for the consecration of the King 
Assistant The>, the JSnapadas, according 


to the RSmSyana, had already come to a 
unanimous decision tn a joint conference with 
the Pauras and others on the question of this 
proposed consecration The resolution was, 
‘ we desire this consecration " ,0 

In the MSnav a dharma slstra*®*, .the laws 
of caste ( jSti ), of ‘janapada*, and of guild 
(Sreni),* 1 are recognized It is undoubted 
that the 01 her two institutions of this group 
were corporate institutions The codeofYSj 
navalkja mentions jSnapadas, ganas, srems 
and jatis (castes) as units who 1 also must be 
compelled to follow their own Jaws. •* 
MSndahh, with the true insight of the lawyer, 
J-aves the word jSnapadah untranslated and 
treats it as a technical term like the gana 
and the sreni These two siunti passages 
similarly mention another institution ku)a\ 
We have already seen that there was a kula 
form of government To find out the identity 
of ‘kula’ let us ta 1 e parallel passages on 
the point from the ArthasSstra In the 
chapter dealing withSamaya* 1 or resolutions 
of corporate 'institutions (p 173) Kautilya 
mentions the Samaja of desa sangha jSti 
sangha and kula sangha , te, of the country 
corporate association of caste corporate asso 
ciation and the corporate association of a 
kula The kula-sangha as we have seen, 14 is a 
technical term of Hindu politics It means 
a constitution where a kula or family rules, 
it , an aristocratic or oligarchical state Again 
in page 407, Desa sangha GrSma sangha 
and JUi sangha are mentioned The MSnava 
dharma sSstra** deals with the breakers 
of samayas (resolutions or laws ol corporate 
assemblies) and mentions the GrSma-sangha 
and the Desa san„ha, which are paraphrased 
again as grima samQha, jlti samtiha, etc 
The desa or jSnapada association is also found 
in Vnhaspati.*® where the laws of the guild 
merchant and the Jaws of Desa are referred to 
together In another verse* T the resolutions 
of the town* and of the ‘countiy 1 (Desa), 'not 
being opposed to the laws of the king’ arc 
provided for Manu (VIII 41), instead of 
jSti sangha mentions jltl onlj , and instead 
of desa satigln, mentions jSnanada In 
Vllf 46, m the place of jSnapada, desa is 
substituted B> desa in such passages the 
association, Desa sangha or the JStiapada is 
obviouslj meant The above data prove 
that the j 2 napada of U inu and YSinavaJkya 
and the desa sangha of Manu smdKautiljaarc 
identical The corporate association janapada 
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or desa sangha, as the name signifies, was a 
body for the whole country (except, as we 
shall presently see the capital) 

§25 1 The jSnapada yet has another 
synonym in RSshtra, which is found m later 
works *In the Dasakumara charita (Ch 3) 
the president of the JSnapada is called 
jSnapada mail attara* 8 (Lord High President). 
Further on, the same person is called the 
RSshtra mukbya or ‘the Leader of the Realm 
(Assembly) ’ 

In a manuscript* 8 of Mitra Misra’s un 
published commentary on Yajnavalkya l have 
found in connection with the subject of relief 
which cauld not be granted or suits uhich 
could hot be entertained (anideja vyavahSra), 
that a suitor who was hostile to the Paura, 
it, the City Assembly of the capital {see 
below), or to theRashtra, was not to be grant 
ed relief The authority quoted is that of 
Vnhaspatf A similar verse is given in the 
Viramitrodaj a VyavahSra at page 44, where 
instead of Paura, the reading is pura (capital) 
The expression Pura and* RSshtra are 
explained by Mrtra Misra as Paura jSnapada. 
RSshtra here thus stands for the JSnapada 
body as it does jn the DasakumSracbanta. 

The Paura. 

§252 Before dealing with the functions 
of the JSnapada it would be convenient 
to notice the corporate association of the 
capital The Capital Assembly 1$ a twin 

matters The two arc almost alwa/s men 
tioned together, and sometimes one stands 
for both a* 

Paura does not relate to all the towns in 
the kingdom as it has been trarslated by 
both^modern Indians and Europeans Earlier 
iVino’u writers uneferstootf 6y the technical 
Pun and Nagara the Capital *• Paura as a 
corporate body »s mentioned in the singular 
like Janaoada in the inscription of Kh2ravela 
(165 BC),* 8 who granted privileges to the 
Paura In the corporate sense it is clearlj 
mentioned again m the Divj&vadlna where 
KunSla is supposed to have entered the 
Paura (used in the singular), that is, the Paura 
assembly Tishj arakshitJL addressed her 
forged letter, according to the Divylvadlna, 
to the Taurus 1 e^ an organised body * * The 
author of the Vlramitrodaya definitely states 
that the Paura which occurs along with cor 
porate bodies In the law books was “the bodv 
or assembly of thec itizens of t he capi taf" 3 * ' 


Municipal Administration op 
* the Paura 

§253 The Paura was a communal 
association in which vested the xouiucipal 
administration ofthe Capit al ** Apart from its 
itfuniclpal work it exercised great constitu 
tional powers Let us first take the Muni 
cipal administration of the Paura 
- it was presided over by a leading citizen, 
generallj a merchant or a banker The 
Hindu Major was called Sreshthin or the 
President According to the RSmSyana, the 
■ Paura as well as the JSnapada consisted of 
two sections, the Inner and the Outer bodies 34 
The Inner must have been the executive 
council which sat permanently We hear 
often of the Paura and the Nagara Vnddhas 
or the Elders of the Paura On the analog} 
of other popular institutions of the countrv 
we can say that the Pauta Vnddhas consti 
toted a Council of Elders which was probably 
identical with the Inner body ofthe R5m2 
yana. An exception is made in the Dharma 
Sutras to the general rule of etiquette tn the 
case of a Paura ex*member of the Sudra caste 
who is entitled to special respect even from 
a Brahmin 3 * This shows that the Pauri 
had a real popular bisis representing even 
the lowest interests 

§254 The Taura had a Registrar, and a 
document given by him was regarded as 1 
superior kind of evidence ** The Registrar's 
documert was thechief of the'laukikalekhyas 
or popular documents as opposed to'rSjakija* 
or government documents This shows that 
Paura was not a body appointed by the king 
The non political functions of the Paura, which 
are mentioned in the law books, are these — 
(a) Administrat ion of Estates The} ( 
w ere autiionsTd'^by^ th e king to a dminister! 
along will! gov eiiiiHEht^bfl'Kierj -property leftj 
by a ’'deceased person and to take charge of( 
minors* 1 (Vasishtha XVI 20) I 

(3) Works which contributed to the 
material strength of the citizens (called the 
Paushtika'* works) were done by them, 
and likewise, 

(c) Works which ensured the peace of 
the city (sSntika), 3 * ic. policing the town 
These two classes of work are qualified as 
being either 'ordinary*, ‘extra ordinary* or 
'discretionary*. 

{d) Judicial work** which must have 
been limited only to matters of municipal 
administration Criminal authority proper, 
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qetierallj found in plural form janapadih 
which has been translated as 'the people of 
the janapada’ Modern writers have further 
made the mistake of regarding janapada as a 
province which is against ill ancient nutho- 
rity It really means the whole area of a 
kingdom constitutionally minus the capital ** 
The technical significance of the JSnapada 
as i collective institution has now been 
established by KMravela’s inscription of 
165 II C 1 * Medieval commentators not 
hnowingthat there was a collective institution 
called jjnapada 'corrected' the stngular form 
into the plural jJLnapadSh A very good 
example of this is verse 54 (Ch XIV) of the 
AyodhyS. kJnda of the RSmiyina* 7 King 
Da*aratha is sought to be Intimated * The 
Paura the Janapada, and the Naigama are 
present, respectfully waiting for R Sma’s 
consecration (as Crown Prince)” The verb 
upathhthati (is waiting) is in the singular and 
this requires the subjects in each case joined 
onby'cha* ('and, 'as well as) to be in the 
singular But in the text only the ‘mi^ama 
(corporate association of guild merchants of 
the capital) is kept in the singular and the 
word Janapada has been altered into a plural 
nominative and plural instrumental * ■ The 
instrumental form is resorted to for a forced 
grammatical justification (the JSnapadas 
with the naigama) The correct reading m 
the nominative singular, JSnapadascha is 
still found in some MSS Cut it is rejected 
by modern editors as incorrect 1 * 

§250 The plural jlnapadlh’ may equally 
denote the members of the jlnapada institu 
tion’ as well as 'the people of janapada The 
plural form does riot exclude the institutional 
significance That there tvas such a body can 
be established If we find the term used in the 
singular, not in the sense of one man, but in 
the collective sense, or if we find the plutal 
‘jSnapadSh in a collective sense We have 
instances or both these uses Moreover, we 
have evidence of the fact that jinapadas as 
bodies corporate had theiroun Jaivsand those 
laws were recognised by the Dharma Sistras 
There is the unquestionable evidence afforded 
by the Hfttlngumpha inscription ofKhSravela 
which says that the king granted privileges 
to the Jinapada (in the singular 'j5napadam'} 
"H The evidence of the RSmSyana referred to 
ve is equally important The JSnapada 
waiting for the consecration of the King 
Assistant They, the JSnapadas according 


to the ItamUyina, had already come to a 
unanimous decision in 1 joint conference with 
the Pauras and others on the question of this 
proposed consecration The resolution was, 
‘ we desire this consecration”*® 

In the M&nava dharma sastra* 0 *, the laws 
of caste ( JSti ), of ‘JSnapada’, and of guild 
fSrem) ** arc recognized ft is undoubted 
that the other two institutions of this group 
were corporate institutions The code of Y&j 
navalkj a mentions janapadas ganas, srems 
and jatis (castes) as units who 1 also must be 
compelled to follow their own laws. ** 
MJndahk, with the true insight of the lawyer, 

1 aves the word jJnapadSh untranslated and 
treats it as a technical term like the gana 
and the sreni These two smnti passages 
similarly mention another institution hula*. 
We have already seen that there was a kula 
form of government To find out the identity 
of kula’ Jet us ta’ e parallel passages on 
the po nt from the Artbasgstra In the 
chapter dealing with Samaya* » or resolutions 
of corporate ‘institutions (p 173), Kautilya 
mentions the Samaja of desa sangha jStI 
sangha and kula sangha , te, of the country 
corporate association of caste corporate asso 
ciation and (he corporate association of a 
kula The kula sangha as we have seen,* 4 isi 
technical term of Hindu politics It means 
a constitution where a kula or family rules, 
it, an aristocratic or oligarchical state Again 
in page 407 Desa sangha GrSma-sangha 
and Jin sangha are mentioned The MSnava 
dharma sSstra** deals with the breakers 
of samayas (resolutions or laws of corporate 
assemblies) and mentions ihe GrSma sangha 
and the Desa san„ha, which are paraphrased 
again as grSma samflba, jati samflba etc 
The desa or jSnapada association is also found 
in VribaspSti,* 8 where the laws of the guild 
merchant ai d the laws of Desa are referred to 
together In another verse* 7 the resolutions 
of (he (own' and of (he 'country' (Desa), ‘not 
being opposed to the laws of the king' are 
provided for Mann (Vlii 41) instead of 
jSti sangha mentions jiti only and instead 
of desa sangha, mentions jSnapada In 
VIII 46, m the place of jlnapada, desa is 
substituted J)y desa in such passages the 
association Desa sangha or the JSnapada, is 
obviously meant The above data prove 
that the j2napada ofManuand YS/navalkya 
and the desa sangha of Manu a,nd kautilya are 
identical The corporate association janapada 
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or desa sangba, as the name signifies, was a 
body for the whole country (except, as we 
shall presently see, the capital) 

§251 The JSnapada yet has another 
sy nonym in RSshtra, which is found in later 
works *In the DasakumSra chanta (Ch 3) 
the president of the Jlnapada is called 
janapadamahattara* 8 (Lord High President) 
Further on, the same person is called the 
RSshtra mukhya or 'the Leader of the Realm 
(Assembly)’ 

In a manuscript* ® of Mitra Misra’s un 
published commentary on Y 5 jnavalhya l have 
found in connection with the subject of relief 
which could not be granted or suits which 
could “not be entertatned (anltdeya vyavahara), 
that a suitor who was hostile to the Paura, 
re, the City Assembly of the capital (see 
below), or to the Rashtra, was not to be grant 
ed relief The authority quoted is that of 
Vrihaspati A similar verse is given in the 
Vlramttroday a VyavahSra at page 44, where 
instead of Paura, the reading is pura (capital) 
The expression Pura and* RSshtra are 
explained by Mitra Misra as Paura jSnapada, 
R 5 shtra here thus stands for the JSnapada 
body as it does in the DasakumSracbanta 
The Paura 

§252 Before dealing with the functions 
of the jSnapada it would be convenient 
to notice the corporate association of the 
capital The Capital Assembly is a twin 

nf-Ihp *j57iapart» 

matters The two are almost aliva/s men 
tioncd together, and sometimes one stands 
for both A. 

Paura does not relate to all the towns In 
the kingdom as it has been trar slated by 
both modern Indians and Europeans Earlier 
Wnob wptfcrc unatrstfaoa’ 6y trie technical' 
Pura and Nagara the Capital •* Paura as a 
corporate body is mentioned in the singular 
like jSnapada m the inscription of Kharavela 
(165 BC), 30 who granted privileges to the 
Paura. In the corporate sense it is clearly 
mentioned again m the DivyJLadSna where 
KunSJa is supposed to have entered the 
Paura (used in the singular), that is the- Paura 
assembly 80 TishyarakshilS addressed her 
forged letter, according to the Dtvy SvadSna, 
to the Tauras 1 e., an organised body S1 The 
author of the Vlramitrodaya definitely states 
that the Paura which occurs along with cor 
poratc bodies In the law books was *_ the body 
pr ^ assembly of the _c itncns oft hc capi taf”** 


Municipal Administration of 
* the Paura 

§253 The Paura was a communal 
association in which vested the .niumcifKd 
administration of the Capit al * 5 Apart from its 
nfS^icTpal work it exercised great constitu 
tiona) powers Let us first take the Muni 
cipa! administration of the Paura 

It was presided overby a leading citizen, 
generally a merchant or a banker The 
Hindu Mayor was called Sreshthin or the 
President. According to the R 5 m 5 yana, the 
Paura as well as the JSnapada consisted of 
two sections, the Inner and the Outer bodies 84 
The Inner must have been the executive 
council which sat permanently Y\e hear 
often of the Paura and the Nagara Vnddhas 
or the Elders of the Paura On the analogy 
of other popular institutions of the country 
we can say that the Pauta Vriddhas consti 
tuted a Council of Elders which was probably 
identical with the Inner body of the RSmS 
yana. An exception is made in the Dharma 
Sutras to the genera! rule of etiquette m the 
case of a Paura ex member of the Sudra caste 
who is entitled to special respect even from 
a Brahmin 3 * This shows that the Paura 
had a real popular basis representing even 
the lowest interests 

§254 The Paura had a Registrar, and a 
document given by him was regarded as a 
superior kind of evidence The Registrars 
documert wastbechief of the laukikalekhya^ 
or popular documents as opposed to ‘rajakiy a’ 
or government documents This shows that 
Paura was not a body appointed by the king 
The non political functions of the Paura, which 
are mentioned in the law books, are these — 
(a) Administration - -O f— Estates. They 
w< n-tr amYlvnkeu 1 &y - Ahr Awig* Ar aw firrunbibri' 
along 'with j*ov ernE&c^Cfiicera -property left 
by a "deceased person and to take charge of 
minors 3 ' (Vasishlha XVI 20) 

(£) Works which contributed to the 
material strength of the citizens (called the 
Paushtika* 1 * works) were done by them, 
and likewise, 

(r) Works which ensured the peace of 
the city (s 5 ntika), S9 it, policing the town 
These two classes of work are qualified as 
being either ‘ordinary*, ‘extra ordinary’ or 
discretionary’. 

(rf) Judicial work** which roust haie 
been limited only to matters of municipal 
administration Criminal authority proper, 
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le, In cases of the sShasa 40 (violence) 
class arc expressly excepted from the 
jurisdiction of the Paura Court According 
to an authority quoted by Mitn Misra, 
probably llhrlgu as well as many others, the 
Faura Court was an institution recognised 
by the king 

(c) Charge of sacred and public ptaces 
§255 The l’aura. like any township, looked 
after temples and other sacred places of the 
Capital They did repairs to those buildings 
The buddings named arc sabliS prap3 (place 
for distribution of water), temples, tatSka 
(public baths), 3rima (rest houses', and 
devagriha (temples) 11 
Paura Administration or PItaliputra 


saka sanghas of Patanjalf 1 1 Vrihaspati also 
enjoins committees of five in corporate asso- 
ciations 11 In the Buddhist Sangha certain 
matters could be discussed by small quorums 
but matters of greater importance could be 
discussed and decided by quorums of twenty 
and upwards only 41 In the description of 
"the Faura of FRtabputra we see that the 
council decided matters of general interest by 
the bigger quorum This collective council 
of the city magistrates corresponds to what 
the R3m3yana call* the Inner body of the 
Faura The Outer, the general body, must 
have been composed of a fairly large number 
when the Inner alone had thirty members 
5258 ‘Varga’ the constitutional sigm 
ficance of this word is seen from the above 


^256 I propose to ident fy the 
description of the municipal government 
noticed b> Mcgasthcnes at FStahputra with 
the Faura organisation of Hindu India 
Strabo* 1 after giving the description of 
P&taliputra describes its administration 
The most important point to mark in that is 
the phrase the City magistrates’ , which in 
the mouth of a Greek will s gmiy popular 
officers and not officers appo nted by the 
king The royal officer Governor of the 
City, the N3garaka as described in the 
ArthasSstra was distinct These 'City 
magistrates’ had six boards of five members 
each who looked after 

(a) industrial matters o[the city j 
(£) foreigners in the city on whose death 
they administered their properties (forwarded 
them to their relatives) , 4 8 

( c ) the registration of births and deaths 
m the city , 

(d) trade and commerce and manufactures 
of the city and collection of mimic pal duty 
on the sale of articles. * Such are the func 
lions which these bodies separately discharged 
In their collective capacity they have charge 
both of their special departments and also 
Of matters affecting the general interests as 
the keeping of public buildings in repairs , 
regulation of prices, the care of markets har 
hours and temples 

8257 The City magistrates of Strabo are 
the Faura mu khyas or the Paura vriddhas 
The boards of five and the full board of the 
Cliirtv disclose the same arrangements as the 
urns or three, five ten tnenty and up 
in the Parishads of Law the Buddhist 
„ and the paichaka dasaka and vim 


passage It means an assembly or quorum, 
In that sense PSnmi also uses it (V 1 60' 
[See KSsikS on it fianc/taio vatgah da sale 
var^ah j Corporate associations are called 
'vargm s (those who worked by the ‘varga 1 01 
assembly system) in a law text (Bhngu) 
quoted by Mitra Misra ( Vlramitrodaya’, p 
ji) where ‘Paura’ and ‘GrSma’ as well as 
•Gana are called Vargins (Comp KatyS) ana 
quoted by Nilakarttha— ■ 

fisfr*i n frsircrufair wnnWHW? 1 
9 sn»f Tel vtmifitjj 1 

The Varga s of Visudeva and AkrQra are 
mentioned in the MahSbhSshya, IV 2 2 

Varga’ in the corporate sense is employed 
by Gautama m his Dharma SSstra Chapter 
XI Sutras 20 21 

^nx'fnsnj’TRf^wnrrfTCTT ssniaq 1 

mm stffc anw u - 0 w 1 
'The laws of the cultivators merchants 
cattle-rearers bankers and artisans should be 
authority in their own corporations.’ It 
should be noted that cultivators had their 
own union in the days of Gautama 

Naigaua and trs Connexion with Paura 
§ 259 The I aura according to the Artha 
sSstra (p 89) had gold coins minted at the 
royal mint This might have been a consti 
tutional function as exercising a check on the 
royal minting of proper coins or it might have 
been a purely economic function Very 
likely it was the latter The Pura or capital 
had the Association of t! e City Merchants 
which was called the Naigama 14 Th s name 
was exclusively employed to mean the guild 
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of (he City Merchants It is wrong to take it, 
as it has been done up to this time, as a gener 
al term for Guild of Merchants The general 
term js Sreni and also Puga The difference 
between the two js not very clear* 8 Now 
it appears that originally the Naigama of the 
capital was the mother of the Paura associa- 
tion The Paura grew out of or round the 
Naigama In the j&takas and Pah canon 
Naigama (Negama) stands for Paura*® 
Modern translators have translated it by 
‘town 1 It really refers to 'tie town’ or 
capital Hindu commentators on law books 
also equate Naigama with Paura * l> In Pali 
books Naigama comes with Janapada, as 
in Sanskrit books Paura comes with J&na- 
pada The connection between the City 
guild of merchants and the City corporation 
was so intimate that both came to be 
regarded as identical This is the reason 
why the mercantile interest is predominant 
in the Paura ** The RSmiyana mentions the 
Naigama always with the Paura and treats 
them as connected, though distinct 

"Negama Coins ” 

§360. The Paura being so pronouncedly 
mercantile, their getting coins minted at the 
royal mint we can take as an economic 
measure. The “Negaraa corns* which have 
been discovered and interpreted as coins 
struck by guilds are, I think, to be interpreted 
as corns struck at the capital by the State for 
the association of the city merchants or the 
Paura. 4 4 

The coins bearing the name of chief towns, 
eg, Ujemya, etc, 43 can be thus explained as 
being Paura coins,* * 

§261 The literal significance of Nigama, 
from which Naigama is derived, is in 
accordance with Panim III, 3,119, *the 
place or house wbereinto people resort* It 
must have been the meeting place or the 
bourse m the capital where merchants and 
tradesmen m the capital met The people 
associated with the Nigama, the bourse or 
guild hall, were called Naigama 

POLITICAL FUNCTIONS OF THBJXnA 
PADA ANT) THE PAURA 

Coinage and JTnapada 

§262 The JUnapada appears to hate been 
concerned with matters mainly constitutional 
and political All the references to their work 
are to such business, with one exception, 


vts , that they got gold corns minted Jbj*the 
royal tmnbniaESte'r"*' 3 "This seems to have 
been-“a busmess , ''Of an economic nature 
Apparently they had to judge as to the 
number of the coins necessary in the country 
fo r . the r p urpose ‘of exchange; and~~pfoBably 
they exercLeiT some sort of supervision as to 
weight and purity of the coins, as debase- 
mqnt^of c oi nage by government is found 
once or twice as a matter of public complaint 

Constitutional business which the 
Pauka JTnapada were supposed 
TO DO 

§263 In all constitutional matters we 
find the Paura alvvajs appearing with the 
Janapada The Paura had thus a double 
character, as a local self administration of the 
capital and a constitutional assembly The 

latttrTuTURIoli^lf«^trM?trmb^ischarged I 

as we shall see, by themselves, especially in 
provincial capitals Matters of importance 
were discussed and decided in a joint parha 
ment of the two bodies, the JSnapada and 
Paura Their unity then is so complete that 
the two bodies are regarded as one and 
referred to as one in the singular The unity 
was effected owing to the fact that the Jana 
pada had its meeting place and office at the 
capital Itself** 

§264 Let us take examples of the 
business they used to transact The Pauras 
and the J&napadas meet together along with 
Brahmins and other leaders of the nation to 
resolve upon the appointment of a Yuvar 3 ja 
or king assistant 4 1 After their debbera 
tions they ask the king to consecrate the 
prince whom they say “we want”.* 8 

Resolve o\ n omination of Cr own 
Prince' **’ — 

The king feigns surprise and asks "As 
you desire the R 3 ghava prince to become 
protector, a doubt has arisen in my mind 
which please explain, O you rulers (RSjSnah— 
‘Kings’*. Although 1 am ruling this country 
in accordance with law, yet how is it, jou 
gentlemen want to see my son appointed as 
king-assistant, with high powers f’* The 
spokesmen with the members of the Paura 
Janapada give their reasons They say that 
RSma was the best of the IkshvSkus m 
merits , that he was bom before Bharata , 
that he was brave , that he atwajs enquired 
after the well being of the Pauras , that he 
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took a leading part in the festivities that he 
knew the principles of government, etc , etc 
that the country desired him as its lord and, 
in fine, that not only the people of the 
kingdom and capital but also the Paura 
JSnapada, both their Ipner and Outer 
bodies admire the Prince The king is 
gratified at the proposal that they desired to 
have his eldest son in the office of the 
Yuviraja When the king promises that the 
desire would be carried out h s reply is 
acclaimed ** And then he makes a Speech 
by which he gives directions to carry out 
the resolution This being done the 'Pauras 
who had advised the king departed greatly 
satisfied 80 Here it is evident that the 
expression Pauras stands both fdr Pauras 
and JSnapadas 

Take part in abhisheka as people’s 

REPRESENTATIVES 

§265 The Paura Janapada as one body 
again wait to take part in the Abhisheka 
(consecration) ceremony" 1 Although the 
whole body is taken to be present only the 
chiefs or ‘presidents’ of the sections were in 
fact present in person ' * 


Politic il Discussion in Paura 
JInapvda 

§267 There is a sample of discussions n 
the assemblies of the Paura and the Janapada 
given in the Artha«astra Spies of the 
king charged to gauge the political views of 
the Pauras and the JSnapadas about the kin<», 
would approach (1) the Tirtha Sabha Sala 
SamavSya cr the Sectional sub-assembly of 
the Paura in chargeof sacred places and pub- 
lic buildings , (2) the Puga Samav 3 ya or the 
sub-assembly in charge of trades and manu 
factures and (3) the Jam SamavBya or the 
Popular Assembly that is, what the 
Mnchchhakatika calls the Janapada Sama 
v 3 ya By approaching these assemblies 
sectional or permanent councils, the spies 
ascertained the prevailing feeling of the 
Paura and Jaoapada The spies would 
broach the subject, for example, in these 
words 

We hear that the king is possessed of all 
the necessary merits But we do not sec 
those merits for the man is troubling the 
Pauras and the JSnapadas (by demands of) 
army aud taxes • * 


Depositions 

§266 The revolution enacted in the 
Mnchchhakatika throws light on another 
aspect of the constitutional powers of the 
Paura Janapada The reigning king is 
deposed because of bad administration of 
law of which the pres dent ofthe Commerc al 
Union had been a victim® 8 The brother®* 
of the deposed kin®, who had 'established 
confidence’ among the Pauras * * obtained 
sovereignty The messenger comes to the 
4 Janapada SamavSya ’corporate association 
of the Janapada’ with the news ol the 
revoluton® 8 who are shortly after addressed 
as Pauras and called upon to punish Sam 
sthSnaka. According to the Maha VAmsa, 
the Cylonese chronicle the Paura in India~ 
couldjlepose and banish the king Jor illegat_ 
acts, and they ‘mindful of the good of all, 
could choose another one in his place outs de 
the dynasty by dec ding upon it in their 
meeting 8 ' Here again the I auras apparent 
jy stand for both the Pauras and Janapada* 

In the Dasa kumara-chanta** the Pauras 
ind the Jampadas are said to be fr cndly to 
the brothers of the king , it is therefore feared 
the speaker that they are born d to 
icceed the king if the latter dies 


In the discussion if the members defend 
and praise the king they were reminded of 
the Hindu theory of the original contract 
between king and people the origin and 
basis of kingship 

* Well (is it not so ? that) the subjects 
went to Manu son of Vivasvat when the state 
of nature arose ind troubled them Thej 
settled his share in taxes as one sivth ofthe 
crop 3 aid one tenthjof mercha ldise in cash 
That much is the wage of the kings f r 
ensuring prosperity' T 0 

Appointment op tAe Chief Mantrin 
and Paura JTnapada 

§ 268 The king according to the Maha 
“bharata had to irvest onlj that m nister with 
the jurisdiction of mantra’ or state policy and 
goiernment ('danda) that is the powers of 
the premier ( mantn 1 ) who has legally earn 
ed the confidence 0/ the Paura Janapada T * 

Resolution on "State Poeicv 

Resolutions on state policy bavins been 
discussed by the cab net of mm.stera noth 
the had to be submitted to the Rdshtra 
that is the Janapada for the opinion of 
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that body (lit to consult, darsaycl ), through 
the R5jh triya_or-tlie_pre' : i den t cjQhe_B5shtra 
orJJinapada. 18 This was necessary especially 
because grant of extraordinary taxes, as we 
shall presently see, was in their hands 

§269 Jhe tenure of ministers depended 
to some ext ent, at any rate, on the g ood wR l 
t md--xonfi d^c^nhCI iaura Janap ada. T he 
rnimstecXHKktapaiitcL who was the_provtncia! 
governor of Skandagupta in the_ Western 
Presidency, records m his public inscription 
tfiaTnie^gaThed cohlTdence _tn his rule in a 
sljpjrtfitrefaTt^'UiaLZieJfl-ittered -and pleased’ 
thetTPaura vargas— or- the-association of the 
Pauras.L 8 -Finally he prays 'May the capital 
prosper and be loy alAa-the-Paura i’ T * 

Pauhy and Provincial Government 
§270. Jn empires there were presidency 
capitals There seems to have been an 
independent Paura body in such capitals 
The Paura alone m such cases are mentioned 
There was no separate J 5 napada body there 
and it seems that the latter still sat at the 
capital representing the whole country The 
Pauras were prone to take offence at the 
ministry’s behaviour The Pauras alone of 
TakshasiUi, the capital of the North (uttara 
patha) in the time of Asoka, are related to 
have become ‘hostile’ Prince Kunala was 
sent by his father king Asoka to pacify them 
The Pauras coming forw ard told the prince 
in their address of welcome e are not 
hostile to your Highness ( the viceroy ), nor 
are we hostile to king Asoka, (we are against) 
the rascally ministers who have come and 
who are rude to us ( insult us ) ,,7 » We find 
from Asoka’s inscriptions that he had made 
an ordet that the ministers atTakshasila were 
to go out of office every three years, and new 
ministers were sent instead 78 

Agitation op the Paura of Taxila 
In other provincial capitals the 
ministers were changed ever) five years , 
hut an exception w as made in the case of 
the government at TakshasiIS, and that 
at Ujjayim the same records, which mention 
this, namel), the Kahnga Inscriptions, called 
'Separate Edicts’ b> Epigraphists, say that 
the king mststed on the law of transfers, 
so that the “city body”(nagara jana’= Paura) 
should not be suddenly excited and suddenly 
put to trouble ^'Nagala janasa akasmSt 
pahbodhe va akasmH palikilese vano styiti’X 


This evidently refers to a sudden eNcitement 
of the Pauras as in the case of the Taksha- 
sila agttation described m the Divy 5 vad 3 na 
Unfortunately we are not m possession of 
the details of these constitutional ‘insults 1 
which entitled the Pauras to become hostile 
and justify their disloyalty In anj case 
the Pauras were such keen politicians that 
they would distinguish disloyalty to the 
ministers from loy alty to the crown 
Taxation 

| 270 The Paura Janapada are repeated 
ly mentioned in connexion with taxation 
Taxes were fixed by common law But the 
Ling often had the necessity and occasion to 
apply for an extra ordinary taxation Such 
taxes assumed the form of 'pranaya’ ( 'out of 
affection’) ‘gifts ora forced benevolence-tax, 
and the like; 7 ' It is evident that pr oposa ls 
of such taxation were first submitteatcTthe 
Paura Janapada. According to the Artha 
Sastra the king had “to beg ofthe Paura 
JSnapadas” these taxes 7S We'Iiave already 
noticed the discussion of grievances in the 
Paura sub assemblies and the Janapada sub- 
assemblies about the oppression of the king’s 
taxes A ruler of a subjugated country, 
according to Kautilya, ran the risk of causing 
wrath of the Paura JSnapada, and bis conse- 
quent fall, by raising m6uey and levying 
army to be supplied to .the suzerain 7 * 
Disaffection might follow a Regent’s threat 
to realize a war tax Kautilya’s agents, says 
the ArtbasSstra, who would have taken 
service under the Regent while the enemy 
king was out with his army in the field, 
would secretly tell the Paura Janapadas as 
friends, that the Regent had ordered the 
department to demand taxes the moment the 
king returned And when the Pauras held 
a general meeting to give their votes 80 on 
the subject, the leaders were to be done aw ay 
with at night secretly, and the rumour circu 
lated by the agents, “this is done because 
they were opposing the Regents propo- 
sal' 80 This was expected to cause dissension 
and weakness in the enemy country. 

Rudradaman, as he says in his inscrip- 
tion, proposed to his ministers the restoration 
of the great water works of the Mauryas, the 
Sudarsana lake, which proposal vvas rejected 
by his council of ministers Whereupon 
Rudradlman did the repairs from his own 
prfvate purse. In doing so, he says that 
he did not trouble theJTaura-JSnapada’ 1 jana 
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or uoay witn a demand of benevolences for 
the purpose Bl Just before he has already 
said that he realised taxes only so much as 
was rightfully allowed (by Hindu Law) 

The Sudarsana lake was a huge irrigation 
work The capital being situated on a hill, 
the people who were most benefited by it 
were the Janapada people It would be 
probably inexplicable why the king should 
have troubled the Pauras unless we accept 
the presumption that the Paura JSnapada to 
gether had to sanction the demand 

Royal Speech to the Pauea 
JXnapada 

§271 A sample 0/ an address from the 
throne begging extra taxes from the Paura 
JSnapa ia is given in the MahSbharata I 
quoted the speech m 1912 but its constitu 
tional character could not be realised before 
Kharavelas inscription disclosed the corpor 
ate Paura and J&naptda The passage just 
before the speech is most important for it 
shows the methods to which the Crown 
resorted to secure the grants from the Paura 
Janapada The method of securing a majority 
in the assembly of the JJnapada is given and 
royal dishonesty in defeating the Janapada 
divulged The very method, at the same 
time, proves the legal power and authority of 
the Paura Janapada •* 

“To provide for a future distress, kings* 
[according to our Mahibharata authority] 
raise and keep by funds All the Paura 
Janapad as (» e. all the members\ those in 
session (‘samsrita), as well as those taking 
ease ( upSsnta ), every one of them should be 
shown (royal) sympathy, even those who are 
not rich Dissension should be created in 
the Outer (B&hya) body of theirs and then 
the Middle body to be well (or comfortably) 
won over (bribed, ‘entertained ) The king 
thus acting the people will not be excited 
and disaffected whether they feel (the burden) 
easy or heavy Then before money demand 
is made, the king going to them and address 
1 ig a speech si ould point out to the KSshtra 
(janapada) the danger to hi 3 country ( e g-, 
as follows).** 

‘Here a danger has ansen A large 
enemy army J They forebode our end just 
as the prospect of coming fruit on to the 
bamboo* 4 My enemies with the help of 
dasyus (foreign barbarians)** want to harm 
the kmgdora,~an attempt which of course. 


will prove to be their self destruction In 
this serious difficulty and in the nearness of 
thts grim danger, I beg of you money, 
gentlemen, for your safety When the crisis 
is over I will repay, gentlemen, in full The 
enemies will not return what they, if they do 
so, carry away by force from here. From 
family down to everything you possess might 
be destroyed by them Money is desired only 
for the sake of person^ children and wife. I 
delight in your prosperity as in the prosperity 
of my sons I shall receive what you can 
spare without causing pain to the realm and 
to you In crises the honourable assembly 
(Bhavadbhth Saugntaih) should bear the 
burden You should not value money very 
much m a crisis ' 

'With such sweet, bland speeches ’’making 
salutations and doing courtesy ( ‘so pachJra’ } 
kings presented their mo icy demands’* 

( dhanadSna ) Every Paura and every Jan a 
p?da ( that is every member ) was to be hu 
moured by the personal attention of the king 
before the ti ne for the speech a id demand 
arrived * ' 

We are already familiar with the Outer 
body of the Paura J&napadas In the 
RSmJyana as we have seen the same term 
occurs But what is meant by the Middle 
body j The sense js not clear to me Probably 
they were men of neutral views They were 
to be used , ‘given wages', for their dis 
honourable conduct They were won over to 
favour the king s proposal 

It should be noted that the language ad 
dressed to the Paura Jjnapada is very polite 
the pronoun is bhavat’, your honourable 
self bhuvadbhih s ingaiaih, your honourable 
Assembly’*’ 

Paura JI^ArADt and ‘ANUCRAnA’ 
Priyileces 

§272 The Paura Jjnapada demanded 
and obtained ‘anugraha’s or privileges' 
KhJravela m his inscription says that he 
granted numerous ‘anugraha's in a particular 
year to the Paura and to the Jjnapada. 
According to Kautilya, the Paura Jjnapada 
( leaders ) in an enemy country should be 
advised by secret agents ‘to demand 
anugrahas from the king’ when there be 
famine thefts and raids bythe Atavi's(buflTers 
of wild tribes) This Is to be read along with 
YJjnavalkya II, 36,** which enjoms that 
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the king mu^t pay * to the jSnapada ’ ( in the 
singular) compensation for loss caused by 
thieves (See also §281 ) The Paura JSnapada 
should couple their demand, according to 
Kautilya, with the threat of migration to the 
enemy’s country in case the demand was 
not allowed * 9 

§275 That demands of anugrahas were 
mpstlj of economic character is shown 
by the direction of Kautilya 8 * that only 
those anugrahas and parihara’s (fiscal 
concessions) should be granted which would 
lead to the strength of the Exchequer 
and those which weaken it were to be 
avoioed, for ‘with a small treasury the 
king oppresses the Paura Jlnapadas’ He 
recommends ‘panhara m famines and 
counts mining operations facilities for 
commerce, establishment of land and water 
routes for trad6 and opening seaports and 
irrigation works as cases where anugraha 
ought to be granted 8 1 Asoka m his Pillar 
Proclamations says that the Rajukas or 
ruling ministers made independent by him 
were to make anugraha to the Janapada 
body Rudradaman calls his restoration of the 
irrigation lake Sudarsana an anugraha in 
favour of the Paura Jlnapadas 88 

King asks Permission of Naigama 
JInapada to undertake 
Long Sacrifice 

§274 The Buddhist books similarly 
testify to the constitutional practice of the 
King approaching the JInapada and the 
Naigama or Paura for a ‘fresh tax’ 8 * when he 
intended to undertake a big sacrifice. The 
royal speech on that occasion is characteristic 
ally polite The form of demand was 
this 

* I intend to offer a great sacrifice Let 
the gentlemen ( venerable ones, Rhys Davids) 
give their sanction to what will be to me for 
weal and welfare” 84 

If the Paura JInapada bodies gave theft 
'anuraati* (sanction) the king was to perform 
the sacrifice and the country had to pay a 
tax for that 

§275 Thus the Paura JInapada were 
approached and begged by the king to grant 
extra-ordinary taxation and the Paura 
JInapada demanded and obtained anugrahas 
or economic privileges from the king It is 
not certain, but it is very likely that in 
raising his large armies the king utilised 
the machinery of the Paura JInapada. Two 

17-3 


references in the Artha SSstra noticed above, 
where taxes are coupled with the danda* 
(army) or raising of army suggest the 
possibility 

Daily Business of Paura Janapada 
with th e~King~ 

§276 ThaTtEiTPaura Janapada had not 
business of a mere occasional adventitious 
nature is proved by the fact that the 
Arthasastra marks out one period in the 
king s daily time table to be devoted 
to the business of the Paura Jlnapadas 8 * 
Dai y therer<5re~“Thatler3'~\vent-'up* i from 
them to the king These must have been 
of an economic and financial nature, and if 
they had to raise levies for the imperial army, 
as it seems very probable, the business must 
have included matters relating to the army 
also The daily business before the king 
suggests a busy time lor at least the Inner 
body or the permanent ‘samavaya of the 
Paura JInapada 

Asoka’s new Dharma and JInapada 
§277 The above matters were not the 
only concern of the Paura Jlnapadas We 
find Asoka after his pilgrimage to Bodh 
Gaya, discussing his new Dharma with the 
JInapada body 89 Asoka proposed to 
impose a new system on the community and 
to do away with the old orthodox system 
He had to feel his way in proceeding with 
his intended revolution 

He sought countenance of the Paura 
JInapada and proclaimed to the public that 
he had been having the honour of meeting 
the JInapada (darsana*) and discussing the 
Dharma with them They were thus a 
machinery not only for the restricted pur 
poses of taxation and economic advancement 
but for all vital interests of the country 

Importance of the Paura-/the Paura 
and Executive work 
§278 We find the Paura receiving 
communication Jrom the sovereign to execute 
measures of moment which properly belonged 
to the jurisdiction of theexecutivegovernment 
or ‘Danda’ Tishyarakshitl queen of Asoka 
sent the letter which she lorged under the 
name of the Emperor and sealed with his 
ivory seal, to the Paura of Takshasill The 
story as related in the Divj avadSna may or 
may not be correct But the story would not 
have been detailed m this way if the pro- 
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cedure of sending a royal communication of 
th* nature the missive is said to have 
embodied, had been unknown at the time the 
DtvySvadSna was compiled The Paura 
were asked to inflict punishment on the vice 
regal prince who had been denounced in the 
letter as a traitor to the dynasty * T 

The Pauras in the Mrichchhakatiki are 
asked by the populace to execute the real 
culprit (SamsthSnaka) who had been treated 
as innocent by the law court The ‘Pauras 
here probably stands (or Faura JSnapada, as 
they are mentioned after the Janapada 
samavaya. 

King And Governor attend Paura 
JInapadi 

§279 The prince viceroy was supposed 
to go to their assembly 18 The passage in the 
Mahabhirata seems to imply that the king 
himself attended the Paura J&napada assem 
bly, Asoka received them with great respect 
Paura JInapada could mare or mar 
"Government 

§280 The political philosopher VSmadeva 
quoted in the MahabhSrata sums up the 
importance of the Paura and JSnapada by 
saying that the Paura JSnapada could make 
or mar the government If they were satisfied, 
"the business of the realm would be done by 
them , if they were not satisfied they would 
make government impossible, for they became 
opposers The King had therefore to keep 
them attached by his conduct and by not 
causing annoyance M 

As the Paura administered relief to the 
poor and helpless in the capital 100 the 
JSnapada did the same jn their jurisdiction 
It appears from the view of Vamadeva that 
when the JSnapada and the Paura withdrew 
from the duty of poor-relief the government 
of the king was in trouble They could make 
the government impossible in the many wajs 
to be Inferred from their various functions 
which vve have noticed To these the trouble 
caused by the non performance of poor relief 
is evidently to be added as a factor of Impor 
lance. If the Paura J8napada,s»ys Vimadeva 
remain kind to beings, having money and 
gram (for the purpose), the thronewilt remain 
firmly rooted » 0 * 

Compensation Bills of Javapadv 
to tub Crown 

5 2 S r , Another method by which the Paura 


JSnapada made the government of a mis- 
b»having king difficult was that the offended 
Paura and JSnapada would make out a bill 
and present it to the king to make good all 
the losses sustained in the kingdom by thefts, 
dacoities, and like lawlessness Bibu Govinda 
Das writes ‘ Even up to very recent times, I 
understand that in the Rajput states thefts 
had to be made good by the kings treasury * 
This strange procedure is sanctioned even by 
codes of Hindu law We can understand it 
only if we bear in mind the Hindu theory oi 
taxation Taxes were paid to the king as 
his wages and the wages were wages for 
protection (See b»low) The corrollary 
was that if protection, which meant both 
internal and external, was not rendered fully, 
deductions from the wages of the employee 
would b“ made by the employer The refund 
bills were pre ented according toYSjnavalkya 
by the JSnapada as it is to them that lie 
enjoins on the king to pay the compensa 
tion 1# * The passage in the Artln-bSstra 10 * 
wl ich say s tint the spies were to prompt 
the Pauras and JSnipadas to ask for conces 1 
sions if the frontier barbarians committed 
raids also indicates the practice of demand, 
mg compensations 

Krishna DvatpSj ana lays down that ‘when 
the king has failed to recover the property 
take) avay by thieves it should be made 
good from his ovn Kosa‘ tSvakosSt’) 
or purse by the impotent holder of the 
country* 104 'Svakosa , as In the Inscription 
of RudradSman was the private purse ns 
opposed to the public treasury If this was 
the s-nse of DvaipSyana the compensation 
realised (according to the corresponding 
law of YSjnavalkya) by the JSiapada 
amounted to a personal fine on the King *°* 

CONSTITCENCI OF TIItlJIsAIWDA 

{282 From the evidence of the MihS 
bbarats we gather that the members of the 
JSnapada as well as of the Paura, were 
p-n-rally f|i-h pcnpl/- And thOSC \vllO 'w£rc” 

nbf rich, were not poor cither The reference 
In the DasakumSracharita 100 which represents 
the king making an illegal request to the 
president of the JSnapida for the oppression 
of a particular GiSmani, or the head of tlio 
village assembly, associates a JSnapada 
member u ith the village unit The Janapada, 
according to the ArthasSstra, was composed 
of villages and towns. 1 01 It is permissible to 
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assume that the janapada had similarly its 
constituents in village corporations and 
townships of the country 

The Gtamam was generally a rich man, a 
Vaisya according to a Vedic reference 108 and 
a Kshatnya according to the Pali canon l0 * 
The members returned to the Janapada 
were, very likely , men from the Gr&mam 
class 

t-The Pah Sutra, (Kutadanta of the Digha 
Nik5ya\ 110 which is regarded as almost 
contemporary m age with the Buddha’s time, 
furnishes some details of the composition of 
the Naigama or Paura and the Janapada The 
king invites the Kshatnyas who were 
'Negama* and 'Janapada’ for the time being 
(‘anuyuta negama cha eva janapada cha ) in 
the king’s country (‘Rafifio janapade’), 
likewise those Negamas and J&napadas who 
were officers and councillors (of the Paura 
Janapada) , and, Negama and Janapada 
Brahmins whp possessed ‘larger class of 
houses’ , and finally, ‘Gahapati’ Negamas and 
Jfinapadas who were of the class of 
'ncchayika’s The Gahapati class was 
composed of ordinary citizens, Vaisyas and 
Sudras, freemen cultivating their land or 
following their trade, ‘lords of their 
households’ ‘Nechayika’ probably denoted 
the richer class of the 'Grihapati* members as 
opposed to the Mah&bh&rata’s 'svalpadhanas 
or the small wealth members of the Paura 
and Janapada 

This shows that the Paura and the 
janapada had almost all the classes of the 
population 

The poor but highly intellectual class of 
Brahmins probably was not there, as the 
qualification required was based on property 
of some value The class of Brahmins whom 
I have described elsewhere as the aristocracj 
in povertj , te , those who lived up to theideal 
laid down in the Upamshads and the Dharma 
Sutras, would not be mclided in bodies where 
property qualification was the law If we 
keep this point in view w e can understand 
why Brahmins as a class are mentioned in 
the RSmSyana separately, as joining the 
conference of the Paura Janapada to discuss 
the question of the nomination of YuvarSja 
by them 111 

The character of the Janapada, as 
representing the whole country, is quite clear 
They are called the RSshtra or the kingdom 
itself and the Desa or the country itself The 


Pauras were a fairly large body and 
presumably the JSnapadas were larger in 
number 

The Composition of the Paura 

§283 We have a clear picture of the com* 
position of the Paura. The description left by 
Megasthenes 118 of the city magistrates or 
the Executive bodies of the Paura of 
Pataliputra, read in the light of the working 
system of corporate assemblies of the country, 
shows that the Paura was divided into several 
sub assemblies representing different interests 
of the capital The Paura was a sort of 
mother association Of different bodies. 
Patanjali, who uses the word Sangha in the 
general sense of a corporate assembly, not 
limited, as by PSnint and also probably by 
KStyayana, to the political Sangha, mentions, 
as we have seen Sanghas of 5 men of 10 men 
and of 20 men 119 It may be remembered that 
Kautilya also employs the word Sangha in 
the general sense 1 14 like Patanjali, although 
the technical sense of PSntm is not unknown 
to either The significance becomes clear 
whan we refer to the Mah&vagga 119 (IX 4 
I ) which lays down that a Sangha may have 
a quorum of 5 10 20 and upwards The 
Panchaka Sangha, therefore of Patanjali, is 
the quorum of 5 The boards of 5 members 
each of Megasthenes were these Panchaka 
Sanghas If the boards of 5 each were the 
Sanghas of 5, then they would represent 
independent bodies, and their joint meeting 
would be a meeting of the mother association 
This interpretation is supported by the fact 
that the Paura is regarded to have more than 
one JUukbya or Sreshtha, chief or prest 
dent, 11 * and Megasthenes mentions more 
than one 'City Magistrate" 1 1 8 In the 
Mudrarakshasa 11 T when Chandanadasa is 
called by the Chancellor ChSnakya (Kautilya), 
he is shown great respect and asked whether 
the people were loyal to the new king 
Chandanadasa thereupon speaks for the 
whole country , but he is only the president 
of the Jewellers’ Association (ManikSrasre 
shthi) In the DasakumSracharita, out of the 
two Paura Mukhyas one is the president of 
merchants dealing with foreign trade only 118 
In the Arthasastra, where spies are «ent to the 
Paura JSnapadas to sound their political 
mind they go to the ’associations’ or 
samavSyas (in the plural) of the Tirthas of 
the Sabh5 Salas, of the Puga and the 
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People* 1 ’ These SamavSyas are, except 
the last one evidently identical with the 
Boards of Megasthenes (as pointed out above) 
which looked after public buildings and 
temples, after manufactured articles after 
trade and commerce We have noticed the 
datum of Gautama which proves that there 
were Sudra members also 1 ’ 0 They were 
probably returned by the Jati Sanghas or the 
caste assemblies or they might be representing 
some guild of artisans The Puga committee 
must have been mainly composed of the 
representatives of trade and commerce, 
apparently middle class substantial men 
The Paura was thus composed o i the basis 
of different interests in the capital 

§284 The RSmayana gives some details 
of separate bodies which made up the 
Naigama probably about 500 B C As the 
Paura JSnapada (with the Naigama) appeared 
taking a leading part tn the nominations of 
Kama as YuvarSja so the Paura Naigama 
or JSnapada, or probablj all of them, figure 
on subsequent occasions when the question of 
succession to the throne presents itself In 
VI (Yuddha) c 127 4 when Fama is return- 
ing to Ayodhytl the Sreni mukhyas and the 
"Ganas* or ‘Members of the parliament', 
(probably the J 3 napada) go out to receive 
him In verse 16 they are around Bharata 
along with the ministers, and are mentioned 
as the sreni mukhjas and the naigamas The 
natgamas consecrate Rama as representatives 
of the Vaisya and Sudra elements of the 
population (c 128 62) When Bharata is 
called from his maternal home on the death 
of Dasaratha the Srenis sanction Bharata s 
proposed succession, which is intimated to 
him { Ayodlij 5 , c 79 4 ) The 'Rama 
Commentary here explains ‘ Srenayah as 
“Paurah” and Gobinda r3ja as “na gamSh ’ 
Probably 'srenaj ah (srenis) has been used in 
the primary sense, like the ganas of VI 127, 
denoting the 'assemblies’, 1 e., both the 
Paura and JSnapada Again, when Bharata 
goes to bring back Rama from exile or 
hermitage the favourites of the ‘gana go 
with him along with the same associates, 
the ministers etc (8112) These favourites 
or elected rulers of the ganas a little further 
(Si 10) are referred to in connection with 
the people of the City (NSgankas prob 
abb — Pauras) as the Naigamas those who 
think together' (sam mats ye) in the com 
pany of all the ministers Immediately fol 
lowing are detailed (verse is et stq) the 


different bodies or classes of trades and arts 
who evidently made up the Naigama eg , 
jewellers ivory workers, stucco-workers, gold 
smiths, ®)od carvers spice merchants and 
so forth 1,1 They are, rounded up with 
(verse 15) ‘Presidents of townships and 
villages’ (gr 5 ma-ghoshamahattar 5 h), which 
the “Rama Commentary’ explains as the 
Presidents for the time being 1 ** As the 
Naigama is detailed by its various trades 
and arts, the JSnapada ( those who think 
together*) is detailed by its component 
elements— the village and township Presi- 
dents Both these main bodies issue 
forth from the capital The representative 
assembly of the villages and townships of the 
realm, as observed above, have their head 
quarters at the capital But the Naigama, 
which was similarly at the capital, was the 
general representative body of different 
trade guilds and guild merchants of the capi 
tal only as the commentators imply and the 
equivalent Paura proves 

1 285 This conclusion dented from 
literature is confirmed by certain seals lately 
discovered at BasSrh, the ruined site of 
VaisSli These seals are learned puzzles in 
the pages of the reports of the excavation 
without the data from literature we have 
xotced They become intelligible in the 
light of the data adduced above One seal 
bears the legend Sreshthi Nigamasya", while 
another reads ' Sreshthi sSrthavSha kuhka 
nigama ’ , agatn another, kuhka Harih or 
prathama kuhka Harih* *** The sealsending 
with nigama' are the seals of the mother 
association of Nigama or Paura Kulika was 
a judge of the Paura as we have already 
seen i 1 ** 'prathama 1 uhka’ would be thus 
the first judge of the Paura court Sresthi', 
“President”, was evidently the General 
President Tile seal of the Sreshthi s 3 rtha 
vaha kuhka nigama legend represented the 
different sections or samavSyas of the 
Nigama The separate seals related to the 
separate entities the corporate soles, e.g , the 
judicial seal of the ‘kuhka judge. 

Tire “Laws of the JXnapada 
ami Paura 

§286 The laws of Paura, alluded to In 
the general term of grSma or of township, 
and the laws of JInapada, as 11 e have seen 
in the last chapter, are recognised in the 
codes of Hindu laws They were really the 
resolutions of these bodies They had the 
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force of law The law courts enforced them 
against offending members 1 ** The resolu 
tions regulated primarily the conduct of 
the corporate bodies and the r business 
t tiler se They were called Samay a ‘law or 
resolution agreed upon in an assembly 
(sam+ay) These Samayas are called m 
Manu and Yajnavalhya 1 * 1 Dharmasor Laws 
We may recall here that, according to 
Apastamba, the oldest writer on Dharma 
yet discovered, all laws originated in 
Samayas 1,s 

Another class of their resolutions was 
called 'Sthiti (lit fixed,’ ‘immutable) or 
'Desasthiti 1 1 r (the sthiti of the country’ or 
‘country assembly ) which were enforceable 
against everybody The Sthiti was probably 
the same as the class of their enactments 
called Samvit ‘to b* known or ‘proclama 
tion laws’ The Samvids were passed by 
thejanapada and they were recorded on a 
roll (Samvitpatra) 1 * • They were enacted 
with the formality of the members taking 
some special oath They were binding on 
the whole kingdom There is clear evidence 
of the fact that sometimes Samvids were 
against the interest of the king as some 
authors of the codes make the exception 
that those Samvids only will be enforced by 
the law-courts which are not opposed to the 
king*** The Samayas also were put on a 
roll **« 

These Samaya (Samaya kriya) and 
Samvid enactments were what we call at 
present ‘statutes They were not leges 
which were embodied in the Hindu Common 
Law They were administrative statutes of 
a fiscal and political nature 

§287 It is s gmficant that the Samvid 
class of acts are mentioned in connection 
only with the Realm Assembly or the 
Jinapada and the Township Assembly 
Guilds and conquered Ganas (republics) and 
similar bodies could not enact Samvids 
The proclamation acts thus were the most 
Important of the Paura Jinapada enactments 
As the term impl es they were to be made 
known to the country —to do a thing e.g, to 
Rive a particular extra tax, or desist from 
doing a thing 


Paura Janatad v, as Hindi. Diet 

S*S$ To sum up. U e had an organtsm 
or a twin organism, the Paura Jlnapada, 


which could depose the k ing which nominated 
the successor t o thethrone, whose kindly feet 
mgs towards a member of the. royal family 
indicated his chance of succession (\vhose 
president was mtnpated by the king oT'the 
policy of state decided upon in the council of 
ministers which were approached and begged 
by the king in all humility a new tax, whose 
confidence in a minister was regarded as an 
essential qualification for his appointment as 
chancellor, which were consulted and 
referred to with profound respect by a king 
aspiring to introduce a new religion, which 
demanded and got industrial, commercial 
and financial privileges for the country, 
whose wrath meant ruin to provincial 
governors which were coaxed and flattered in 
public proclamations, which could enact 
statutes even hostile to the king— in fine 
which could make possible or impossible 
the administration of the king An organism 
with these constitutional attributes was an 
organism which we will be justified in 
calling the Hindu Diet 

The Paura Jlnapada were a powerful 
check on royal authority At the same time 
there were also other sources of influence 
which kept royal responsibility fully alive 
and actu e 


1 Jayaswal J B O I? S, tot IV 

2 Cf Ta it nya Samb u of Yajurveda *TTtTt 


THU I 8 10 


3 Dr hadaranyaka Upan shad VI 2 

4 Patanja! on Pan n IV a 104 

5 Ji n Sotra Achiranga See above § Buddhist 
Ind a pp. *4 25 Janawasabha Sutta quoted by 
Oldenberg Buddha (Eng Trans ) p 407 Ln 

See Tlf*r WhrCT as one no 1 in the Copaths 


Erlhmana II 9 

6 Buddh st Ind a p 24 Gopatba Bt jbtnana 
II 9- 

7 Probably not so much rel g on as pb losopby 
Tbe d fferenee between the two as Me fc asthenes 
«ap was very si ght Asofca certa nfy made tl a 
rel g on and a world rel g on 

8 See below f 

9 See Arthasistra p 45 and footnote at p. 46. 
Bt «tnq^ gi I 


A 


10 Tbe J* altas do not know anything about tbe 
^am t There were numerous occas 00 s to ment oa" 
it if the Sam u d d actually e* it The DUatma 
Sutras also do not e re any d reel en wr t ng oa the 
dat es of k njr as tobi* relai oa w it lie Sam u. hor 
does the MahlbharaU recoLect It 
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(l See below, the Jit aka s and the Pali canon 
hive Janapada and Nig amt Nigamt as would be 
seen, is constitutionally identical with Nacara The 
Arthasastra has Janapada and Durga , the Kara* 
yam, nagara, also durga and janapada (rtttlorPrt 
$tf\^T»iY YJWT wr^ffr, It 79 12 

is Cf Tt' ‘nsi’tTTq I Viramitrodaya, p n 
13 Cf Arthasastra, p 46 f n suit trariT 5 ?! I 


1$ Arthasastra, pp 43-6 n 
t6 JayaswahJ BOR S , C1917) III p 438 
17 vqftrvfa TTTOt TO<nrf*nnnfq 1 
wnrsfei n 

3 H >4 S4 

GoV ndarsja m his comment on the variant 
*T3ftn?n says s 

T»n*r-m‘{ t ^qffcrafroi 1 
«nTT«tJT»I | Four MSS give the reading 
m the Kurabakonara Fd non 
t8 rftrstWRTflifiJ i*ITO prerefir or WTrrarf»r 1 
Variant read ng in M>S consulted m Kumbakonam 
ed t on 

19 See the critical ed tion of the Rsoijyan* by 
Messrs. Kr shn3ch»rya and Vy» 2 r b»rya f p 68 (MS 
••g ) which Is really a valuable ed tion 
• 20 Ramiyana AyodhyS Klnda Ch I! vs 20-2* 
n»m 5 t rnafipn ^inrlwwi 1 

TOST ^TiTt BT tow* « 


tions srem has acquired th» techoicat meaning of a 
guild. 

2* Ytjnavalkya, I 360 & 36 r 

■TWWOTT TO H TOI : I 

graifn wrraV w TOi«M<KMftr 

wrofafaroi TT9TT vrriilwfir t 

23 vmtiftTWptT^vtn Tmfamt 
Vrihaspati quoted in Viramitrodaya, p 423 See 

below 

24 c ee } 

25 Manu, Vllf, 218 221 

TO Spf t?4^nf»r rr# I f K 

rfl 5rarr TO St sfrr^l I 

fwtttrfl «tror Tretfctm^Ki Hf< 

«n graftnftfiqftrifrfirc 1 

tot otrft vq^w TOTOfTOrfTTOT a xf 

26 ^nfiTOTipnstsi stnnrjK^sr wr i 
fljr?^ fWvw sJT^rt^ i 

Quoted m Viramitrodaya p !2o 

27 tot! 5 Jro nq to%i3i nrwtq 1 
TrsrrffdfV'prrtiT rjfsTO ttq H 

Vrihaspati quoted in Viramitrodaya p 189 See 
also Yljnavalkya. 

fro trtoftflTO mg u refuel »nq I 
tfltfi to sr Muff Trawro «r tr 

*8 Compare Ramdyana, Ok U, canto 83 v t5 _ 
*t>u<r 1 

The Rama commentary has srt^l Vlw M WTOTT 


u tto’ TOTTsnsnTfstfirTO vtftrM a 
fs 1 

See also DasatatWs Speech m reply 


«sf q wrf*i 7fasf*f5<neftr l 
Hewff TfT 

2oa filanu, VIII 41 

onfn m 1 

q fl qi ji TTflfa srRrrT^t n 

24 f n 24 I 


V at Stem 1 terally means ‘rows’ Evidently the 
members sat in rows and Ibis feature gave the name 
to the corporate body Probably srem originally was 
a general term to sign fy alt those bod es who tram 
sacred their business in tbeir ’Session’ or by assembly 


xtstt«t vT'rrrtv vfvn vf% j 


These may refer to repobl can rulers or to a m 1 ary 
organ ration, as the ArthasSstra has stem as a mil tary 
divu on I" lawbooks, general literature and roscrip* 


2 XTO; l Govmdarlja TOUTT. JrTOtqjn | 

(Ghosha accord itg to Patanjah and Kityiyana 
was a small township with corporate arms and seat] 

29 Viramitrodaya on Yljnavalkya kindly lent to 
me by Mr GovmdadJsa of Benares 

30 T B O R. S III 42 

31 bivysvadina p 41a 

32 sift: y^rfipit vq^ 1 vm p n 

33 Comp M«?VfiTOflsf*F wftf, SaV un- 

tala, Act II in qtaremn -Viramitrodaya p 11 
The term for ordinary town or township is MPT, e g , 
TOT >iftnW ntreriyre'r«tfi?T I lb d The Arthasjitra 
uses the word sfryt and 51T for the capital and TOT 
forord nary town, Pioim and Patanjali use TOT and 
Tt for capital and TOT for ordinary town C£ Pstnni, 
VII 3 14 and Klsikg on that also VI * loo Patau 
jab on the use of TOT for town— TOPS* TOT Tftt* 
TOT on Pgfiim IV 2 104 Sakala which was the old 
capital of the 'Madra’s ceased to be a »rnT or capital 
under Pushy am tra It is therefore called a TO! I 
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See also Arthasistra, p 46. footnote, I 

The commentator commenting on the nigarik*s m 
VstsySyana's Kamasutras (Bk II Ch 5) says . 

^nrjfnrT tTs vrcfgjfsnjrr; ! 

On Durga as equivalent bf Pura, comp Nsrada 
HKif TT5TT ^r? cWT Viramitiodaya, p 
425 m Asoka's inscriptions means a Provincial 
capitatalso Manu, VII. 39 divides the kingdom into 
and xre 1 treft 511^ ttf n wnw 1 
For qiT and VX as capital see Manu, VII 7 n 
M^jrr rT\t?ntts?r[ XT I 

^rr XT OTTfsar TQWTq It 

34 xrrti«% ?nt tre tint i 

vpw^ttv nt yg xYtwtspt^ ere a 

"The whole nation in the R&ihtra, as welt as in 
the best of capitals praises him , likewise the Paura- 
Jsnapada body— both the Inner and the Outer- 
praise him" It should be noticed that the Paura 
Jinapadi is taken as distinct from the people m the 
realm and the capital 

The two bodies. Inner and Outer, are mentioned 
in the Mahtbhirata also, see belcjw§ For jana in 
the collective sense see its use in Asoka's Inscription, 
Piltar Series, VII, «re' urnm*— the body of the men 

in the Dharma Service Department 

35 Gautama Dharma Sutra (Ssstra), VI 9 It 

A Brahmo who ordinarily is never expected to do 
any honour (a a S udra has to get up when a Sudra 
who is an ex member of the Paura came, though he 
be below e ght>. Further, Sutra 15 lays down aa excep 
tion with regayd to etiquette between Pauras. Even 
if the difference id age were of ten years, fellow Pauras 
were to treat each other as if born on the same day 
(«4 I5k 

u tm?rre xifir 

xtiit;i < 1 oWi*o; ^x. rfrtTre^faxixx: wrlniTst 

iVt 'cxr]uutr>r. wy w t,^l nw 
.Htxxfoftr vra; v«nSiref«T «ri?n ijai suxxtt 
’fctlti 

36 Vasishcha, edition hjr Fuhrer, p S4 

fxxxr *tm ftftJtf VTT« xUScji: l 

37 Vasishtha Dharma Sutra (Slstra), XVI 19-20. 
trijto TreuPi TTainre'lft hxFiT i ? { i 

trffirerxr xrxr n fa fir. nx shut* xnrtfi jxta ivi 
trxrertr-xfxyfxf trarirl xarefarcr t Vrihaspati, 
Vlramitrodaya, p 425 

Trean KTrei’T^^rrar* 1 

I "Elders of the township should increase property 

^ of minors till they attain capacity at law They 
should do the same with regard to the propet ty of 
t Gods.”— Arthasastra. p 4 3. 


38 Urer’ *f*rfvn£ xrpx’ xnPcra <m: I 

'ftrroi w a 

Vrihaspati in the Vlramitrodaya, p 4*4, 

«sm i 

ipxl’nnpi’ t5i« ux«r %»t %»ifad n 

ibid. 

39 See last note faxiV TWT 1 

Also unr.iftT-tpj xf ’srxTffFxipj xfnn: I 

frarfH grfinrtx x ftansr apfiram u 

Vlramitrodaya, p 11. 

40 yffitiwiInaatlnT spXJ XTPjffxi % <5 '•*1*1 I 
Vrihaspati in the Vlramitrodaya, p 40. 

4 1 (vrW nfx « xmt'faraw 1) 
VXT-tpn 371*111 4 ffc 1 

Vrihaspati in the Vlramitrodaya, p 425. 

Arsraa meant both a ‘rest house* and a ’park 
garden 

42 Strabo, Bk XV 50 4 10) Compare the 
’‘magistrates* of self-governed cities as opposed to 
the royal officers (Arrian, XII). 

43 A scholar who does not take so ranch notice 
of Hindu authorities as he draws on analogies and 
comparisons has misunderstood this Paura jurisdiction 
of the Maurya capital as a consular department 
borrowed from Persia 111 

It should be noticed that the Pauras administered 
estate, in cooperation with the ministry, according to 
Vasishtha. 

44 Patanjah on Pjnim V. I $8 and S9 

45 air, wtt arrat 

am«j x^re’ fart uiHsTfarmf^fH n 

Vlramitrodaya, p. 427 

46 MahSvagga, IX 4 1 

va 1 *gxret vaxnil 

qffx'ift xtefhx’nj firajfxt afn^^xlgfttxPTl 

fires* xt 1 

See also IX 3 5 etc 

47 *T4*tl qtxxfxr5T , Mitra Misra, Viramitjodaya, 
p 120 , also vpreifa nrexfsrcnfst Pnm-xftxit xmxtfx 
Prasna Vyakarana • Sutra - Vyjkhyana, quoted by 
Sham Shastry Arthasastra, p 46 fm 

48 Unskilled artisans were combined as Yratas 
See PataHjah on Pahini, V. 2 21 

49 The Jcaka, Vot. I p. 149. ^54 I 

Kutadanla Sutta Dfghamkaya, para 12. 

*lx*n 'T HX StlXXTl <T % XTSTT 1 

50 Jaganostha. see Narada ( ei Jolly ). 

31 bee below on the composition of the Paura. 

52 Compare Arthaststra p 

iiksturtTPrt nnrgq 1 

53 Conoingham A S B , Vol XIV. p. 148. 
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54 The DojaVa coin beating the word { Ccm- 
mngham. Corns of Ancient India, p, 64.pl. Ill) 
*ould signify that the name of the capital was Doiaka 
And the Eran coin ( A.S.R, Vol XIV. p. j 4 S , C. A. I 
Pp. 99-102). 

55 Arthasutra, II. 14. ij, 

56 See reference in the Mnchchbakatika discuss- 
ed below, {280. and numerous references indica- 
ting their location at capita). 

57 Rjmjyana, Ayodhyi-Kinda, II. 19—22. 

niTtett srrgccm qk-jlppjt: w 1 

erg? tnsn ^ i 

* Trt 3 TO 5 tmr*ff^ret gift’* 1 
fV rrmry' T?$k* jtt n’m. 1 

58 Ibid. 

ft tr*r^wrwtn' dk-^tm?: w t 
qtft mvww w. hot fti 

s;esu^srq un»ft xiFafVafl fqJltqft 1 

qijq wirofl. 1 

" qqi unfa tftnd qr*ro wot qi I 
oti tfftfiwfWt *nPfPr«r fwrft 0 
qktsf «irsrwfs*l‘ qftTOfa I 
n wg fqftt nkg*tft 1 
nfli'H'jrwrwn) OTkftftftPi: l 
^rtjscT «m: wT vrrt rpn \ 
sitwtMT^ «nrrq nk-Miw?) opt: a 

For Jana in the collective sense of a body compare 
Asoka’s etsf wjgrf f P'llar sen*’. VI1 ) 

The age of the present Rimayana should be stud- 
ied in Jacobi’s critical paper on RSmayana ( Dls 
RimSyana ). It seems that the original edition was 
composed about 500 13 C and the version took place 
circa 200 B C. 1 

59 Ibid, Canto III. verses 2—5. 

, wft vfip w fix: wrxv.'j&f wi 

q»n v: t‘ fad gd *fkTWT 9 tf»T^pr. n 

Jkcre tq wot wnftgk**mn«u 
TWtqtft anti stwWl •OTPonfl 
nWrsr^ unra n *roPn. 1 

60 fbfd, verse 49- 

ft qtfq nkt awwfatwmi 1 

nqrfa tint wPtTkftirm a 


Ibid, IV. r. 

>tft w ^tt: tft^g wtfttfa: l 

OTfam rm*if ft vtm: «ftw»i a 

61 Ibid, Canto XIV, versa 54. 

eqftsft WOT 1 

n)i5t!*fV4«tfq Stmt? sttrsft: a 

62 Ibid, verse 40. 

trlOT>wvi'w. at- 5 : wi 

63 tnwts ft>t«RWJ fiat jh«i: I 

64 See J.B.O B.S , Vol I. (tgisl- 

£5 nki^ w»ra 1 

66 Mrichchbalcatiks, Act X. See also 
tJkt: OTltu ftf fafW tnstft sikt t 
w bich shows that the Pauras were present at the place 
w here Charodatta and Vasantasena were standing and 
"’here Janapida samavsya was. 

6 ~ cf SUhlr-nnsa iV. f—A 

68 Chapter III. 

sjjsir 3«t: xfa ww: vjm 'ftwiw: t 

69 Arlhasastra, Bk I ch. XIII, 9 * 

g^gwuftfu: ?tfm?unanqw: qkstrniismwfyf 1 

trr^nflkqHmRitjnsiireWi^ wg’; t 

^^»rsa««2!retri trat 1 q ^tra g^l emft «’. 
WTOwf 1 

For interpretation of campare ?«j in Bk, 

x kl. ch. V, 176. p. 407. 

70 m fttgwftg: mfttiOT' *twi- 

^tfiojiht: JPii w* ’fntrd 1 'trumk 

ftpo’ gw mttf u 1 ftg wi 

tmpif glirawTt. ftql ft^fet*i^cr<ivt vtfk 1 

Ibi d 

For the interpretation ofbhnta, compare Its mean- 
m B in Mitaksharl (Vijntnesvara), 

71 Mahabharata, Santi-Parvan, LXXXIII, 46. 

qnT irtt: udkirq) ?vnnfw<n w t * 
nk sii«t<RT tWNtw' w: 0 
7* Ibid. LXXXV, 1 1-12 

^^1* nfacf ftw cnffwt^ff 
ot: «'f n^inf vtfkre v qi3g » 

73 frwmi *tsnq qlsftrg gntq q)%g q 
’tw^gi qtaratnqw^nknnft ••• a , 

Junagadh Inscription of 4J7-8 A.C. Fleet— CLl.I., 

Vol. ill, p 60. 

The readmg^of Fleet separating »j from and 
» grammatically impossible. 

>4 Ibid, p. 61. 

•Piwfll ^ I 
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75 Divylvadsna, p 407 

g’tifa'ai fwi 3 

l a%Tjrn«q<f«f^ I 

g «rat H wiftqft 1 ^ragTi^i gsroft 1 

2 ’sra gfTOfg kwltawol ^*n»?ft3g»j 1 ysra 1 °x 
t* »ifa«nfa I 

Ml?'# 1 n g twPwrita ^ntftgift 

gwifotf TOtitat 3 331 wm' 5 

^ft m 1 

^31 iraiftauftta vtTB^tiprc^ l 

*1® HyT^'IinTH *581*11 TTFff^P 

ugrro swaftro^ l *1 *n farsi n ^retroi*? 

isifij, g wwmm t m pt swat 

76 »nra oi*g atnt*n * vtoi ufef+3?) * *t 

feuift 9711ft 3 ^Jift >s»ift tjm *m ftjjrgf? 
gift ^ vroft ^ * gftjgt «ft xfaft «rf sz snftg 
*rtft gg ft «§tftft ft 3^9 M<CT 

331ft fmsrafag *fcg ft* ** Mt * gftangfagft ft ft 
ngift ift* traft=?n ft ft m g ft *tei»tw ftgftg ft 

etc Dhauli Edition, l nes 20 2 3 

I hate discussed the s gnificance of the inscription 
mj B O US, Vol IV (1918) 

77 Jayaswal, Ind Ant 1917 

78 Arthas&stra, Bk V ch > 90 

ijtft tt?9=t wn f»rog 1 

79 Ibid, Blr XIII ch 5 176 

gftysgjsWHTOW niTj^ra «flTOpr«i^ 1 

ysfafaTW tnnfttj 1 t 

80 Ibid, Bk XII ch 5 163 

ijTj 313 g-roatgMwftg tjkgmfy ft«TI ftfftn 
^iftsftT t olsrc •sfvTrt^mi'v pimma! tto 

tflrttnnfa^jft, n *i ot ftTjttr«n^fta+v t<t ift 1 
'ffi’W gVctfvnwwwfts ^«aWftvt.— 1 ** 
fiSTj*! 9 t g^mensifti 3 gtftfa 

wft gwf*3**f*TO.W 4 w5' 1 r?wfte t^st-sl wwft 

ftgtatftntwfoftg 1 

In the above text should be compared with 

^ *53 m the Jitaka, II 45, and g -*yftft m ,be 
Manhima Xifcjya Gopaha Maggalana Sutta, where 
^ yy* denotes bolding a meeting to decide a matter 
by the vote of major ty 

81 Epgraphia Indca, Vol \ III* p 44 

fwm vrftfctvsfxirfit cVtrr»v< art ww&zr 
( ^ ) *rpntnflln '^mret'Tn 3 ift* -» ftg 31*3?^ 1 
• • 3Ti33TOgftgfa*3ggf34TO3gTO5 

IT*’ t^ r >*nrtif tnsTjsjTTrrgtrrtftft V^wgM l fM etc. 
e^-.s '•;"' tT »S"5tn»nS 1 L 14 
21-3 


82 Ssati Parvan, ch LXXXVII 23— 23 (Kumba* 
konam ed ) 

^ ft^Twrsrftt ft 1 

*re/a w^rtwin a 

<jcu aiiwg^i’ijct g^l^^W^tlPlft it 

TO spi« sftrai wftis?! nvjg 373 ^ 1 
t^d stret n^cjfti 5pn gRjtr;fem n 

83 lb d, *6—34 

tn»ft g 'nn^BTMB^ <pt gg 1 
gfirc*: wtj Tif n?gftg n ^4 

trTOanft bm 1 

^ft ^ttra bt?pi? «?igtimt n to 
gtsl ft Mans gffiHwJft 1 
y^HTOntray Tirft^Eftff TrfVgrj a 
ggtwmft gniH tft t 
ttfatpsra w trofittf ttnrft n a 
Hfct^tvT g WTrlt g5 S4TC I 
grti; ufiRt«ftt trs^wftti a “o 
3ig58ift8 3^1 g$ ftggftft t 
niftsra^tmtnJggiT y«tjft a 44 
wntu 1 

TOtTnra^irznft st ^ 

«4fi: girgffti 

tl q fim* 3tS W »»P&1ft;jTCf<; b 
yft g^tn W’Ust gtir^TOit 1 
3wftwtTgi[Vft' , gm53raftg a 

84 The prospect rs dreaded by the owner of the 
bamboo clump in our villages, as it means the drying 
op of the whole stock. The bamboo fruit is in 
appearance like paddy 

85 Dasju is a techn cal term both in Mann (X 45) 
and the Vlhsbharata f^ant P, LXV, 13 17) 
denoting foreign tribes 

86 lb d, 26 

87 That voting prevailed in the Janapada and 
Paura can be gathered from the procedure of 
contemporary popular institutions which we have 
already noticed It is implied m our text here by the 
d rections about Creating breach in the Outer body 
and about winning over tbe Middle body, 

88 Arttia*istra Bk Xllf.cb 1 171 p 394 

g flTO m ;i> i E i Tc*? wax) y y 
xrarggyTO apsmr ftiyror cn er^nn ift I 

89 Arthasgstra Bk II chapter! 19. p 47 

1 v^Tlftft tm tfrtsrotJTftf wft 1 

90 \*jnava!ky>, II 36 

^5 xrtTTf ?«? to wt«rr?ra 3 f 
TTTft TOTT'ft ftftrf TO TO ngi 
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This verse of Ysjaavalkya corresponds to Minu, 
VIII, 40 ( See Medhit flu's explanation ) and 
iwtTg' trrf ss'fa'n qft 1 
’SiytriT’t *rsl*itTt n 
DvaipSyana is the MitaksharJ 

91 lb d 

PftHTOra 41 qftfW ? 5 ii?j 1 ftytr qftvro 

Wftij«rifonH 1 qfaytjw 

«ps fg t to** qt *11 a\rar sjftwfi 
w gqfy 1 

91 Ep Ind.| Vol VIII p 45 
54 Ogrp^uvan vt jfmg q-stg titfwft 
TOmtgrod wft'tn etc 

93 Rhys Davids, Digbamkiya kutadanta Suita 
§11 Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol II, p 173 

94 Digbamkiya Kotadanta Sotta, $ 13 

ss«lfa vs wt nw« flfua ^g»tPt»I *1 WTvft a *m vi«? 
qftsn ffflw Q»ara f?t I 

95 Arthasistra, Bit VIII cb 19 16 p 37 

fttift tjftsimyrot ^rralfta to* »i 1 

cf Mah 5 bb-rata Slnti Patvan.ch XL v 19 
tfkrowrtn mfn qnntflj Pwn i 
ww* mfa errejfc tw » n 

96 Rock faeries, VIII (Girnar) 

ai^rn un'mn qVSj ■* «a^ ^ * ft« ift 

ftvrat 4 oimqB 4 sing qg*( sJgrjg^fzsmgqftSTt * • 
See below on the mention of the Janapada in Pillar 
Sene* IV. 

97 uro rrenbantf ft 1 

eyufaf «s|nn»m uatoYdra earn *r«T ee 1 

— Divyavadina p 4I0, 
The use of the word jana should be not ceil here 
and should be compared nub «ntq? *11 > n Asokx’s 
inscription and q)t 9IPmf) » the Riffijyana. 
The sense is collective, body 

98 qtjnfa . qft sfw 1 

Divysvadma p 410 

99 Maf?»WilraU (ha mbakoaam) Stall Far ran 
XCIV 16 

<ftsiWTO «tw irgntn xnflftm « 

VJWVXVift TW* ftflfiPI I 
The context and grammar show that tl e verse 16 
which ought to precede immed ateljr serte 18 has 
been detached si d put in its pretent posit on 
Verse t 7 really reads with IJ 

100 nramftmf wwtf «mfam etc 

101 q1tvim?1 «m «i*i 5 * trem 1 

gann stpqqer'* TOf <4 1 


18. 


Mabsbhirata (Kumbakonaro), Sinti Pamn.XCIV, 


On the question of the wealth in the hands of the 
Paura and Janapada bodies it should be noticed that 
corporate bod es not only held money and property 
bu( could even legally borrow money as is evidenced 
by the laws of Vnhaspatt and EitySyana, 
Vlramitrodaya, p 433 

103 yif sksn 5 =i roil erraqijiq 3 1 

«=ralft fafeq to to 8 


—Vijnavalhya.il ;6 Compare other passages 
quoted below 

103 Bk. XIII, eh 3 271 p 394 

104 qw uVVn bft 1 
oftranffir §4’ varinra *t »r^jm n 


—Quoted in the Mitaksbari 
105 Manu VIII 40 

Cta=t sqqTOt 4nst q’tf* il 

According to Uandan it means that the king should 
m»ke good to all the varnas the loss snsta ned from 
thieves, etc The great commentator Medbatithl as 
wel gives the same meaning 

jo6 Dasakumiracharita, chapter III 

107 Arthastsira Ilk II chapter » tg 

108 Maitrayani Samhit* II 6j,V 38 (Macdo 
cell and Xieth, Ved c Index vol 21 , p 200 

109 See above § 

no Digha N Uya Kutcdanu Suita } 12 et seq 
H i^tt sho? s'™ vr cpt nmft 

>q 9 (eic ) ^=*1 «nrrc*n »ft=t ^ tow ^ 
9«int(etc.) mqq qq mmqqi ^ ... 

9 (etc ) uwft ffiwi vf . 


1 1 1 TOpn »i»t3SBi^ q’lmuqS i 


S iTOfti nn 555 1 
Ramiyana, Ayodhj* Mods, chapter II ig 20. 
«I2 See f 

113 See footnotes under f 

1X4 Arthas»stra Bk. Ill, ch 14 66 p 183 

srprm =imnr 1 Bk II, ch 1, 19 fp 48) 
tfy \ 

Bk III, ch J 62 P 173 ^HvilfitTWaYTqtH | 

M5 Rimijanj Ayodl y* Kind*, ch XV v 3 
B<?n 5 f<re<ra ^ ■ £ h XIV’, V 40 q^^THtqqq'gi I 


•loaee * 

117 Act! For the date of the Undid Rikshasa 
(circa 4J0 A Cl 

See Jayaswal, Ind an Antiquary ion 1917 
>:8 Dasaknmirachar la chapter III 
>19 Arlhattstra, Bk. I ch, 13 9 p 31 
Ho See j 3 P 

lai Consult«obindata]a on the technical names. 
»»* trft ^ m*n vtrvttt. t 
Gob ndaraj* explain* mahitUrih as pradhana hhutah. 
wede presideats*. 
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123 A S R 1913 14 PP 139 t 4 <> and *53 seals 
nos. 283 B, 320 A, 318 A, and 277A For di'cussion 
on the seals see page 124 et seq 

124 See above § 

125 Manu, chapter VIII, v 21821 

qt qw*q«si*it n n fc*{ a 
f?re €lwru i 

f^rra u 

=efR33rH^\f^n ; q. 1 

Yajoavalkya, Satuvid Vyat krama prakarana Bk II 
v 186 

faroitttffri q^qfqqrl 1 

wit throw u u 

For defiuition of Samaya m other cod*s see $ 


i -*6 Apastamha I r 1 

TO TO fl ^ 

t?^II * 

*27 \ iramitrodaya p 120 

A\ I 

ft# '4 cl fanqqjq <*i43 R 

Vnhaspat . 

1 28 quit qejufeja^i «u«m<h » 

vwiifaftlV q faqq n 

Vr haspati m Vlramitrodaya, p 189 
sprit —legal and political rules 

129 Ibid See above note Also PfSHf*j 5 fWI*r 

qg of Yijnavalkya. 

130 qattfafett qq wl qqqfaqi t Ibid, p. 425 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH AT POONA 


W HEN Grant Duff wrote his famous 
History, the Marathas were 
mourning the loss of their empire 
But the race that dominated over India for 
about a century did not take long to 
reco\ er from the great shock Their empire 
had indeed been lost for ever, but its 
memory was still fresh, and they felt that 
its history could best be told by the sous 
of Maharastra themselves To the eternal 
credit of Grant Duff, the English historian, 
it w ill for e\ er be said that he tried his 
best to tell the history of Ins enemies as 
impartially as he could A\ ith indefatig 
able industry, he collected all the avail 
able materials— Marathi, English, Persian 
and Portuguese, and although a cen 
tury has passed since the publication 
of his work, it still remains the only 
reliable and authoritative history of 
the Marathas But Grant Duff was 
one of those few officers, w ho stood by 
Etphinstone, when he w as calmly w atchtng 
the battle on that fateful Hp.y of Khirki, 
and it was psi chologically impossible for 
lum to cast off all bias and prejudice 
against Ins quondam foes, try as he might 
Ilis labour concluded, Grant Duff, deposit 


ed all his manuscripts with the Literary 
Society of Bombay These might have 
formed the nucleus of a grand library and 
museum, but unfortunately no trace of 
them could be found when Maratha 
Scholars like the late Justice Telang tried 
their best to discover Capt Grant Duff’s 
papers They were lost forever, nobody 
knows how or when 

The Hindus of old had shown very little 
predilection for historical literature, but 
not so the Maratha He had not come in 
contact with the Mahomedan scholars 
for nothing, and naturally he aspired to 
emulate the achievements of the Muslim 
historians as he had outdone the military 
prowess of the Muslim warriors in the battle 
held Though they lacked that literary 
polish ami graceful sty le of their Mahomedan 
teachers the Marathas had left us many 
useful chronicles History they had made 
but could not write Not only was the 
science of criticism unknow n to them, but 
they could neither arrange the events they 
described m a chronological order with the 
Muslim patience, nor did they e\ er pause 
to frame a reliable chronology This defect^ 
was, however, remedied by the 
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of a great mass of contemporary papers — w ay an easy task to edit or even to get 
accounts kept in the Government archives, hold of these papers Nobody knew where 
correspondence of military and diplomatic they existed , their on ners in many cases 
officers and occasionally fragments of auto did not know whether the heaps of old 

biographical works even, such as the one worm-eaten paper filled with Alodi scnbbl 
left by the celebrated Nana Fadnavis But mgs had anything important to comma 
these were still unread, unpublished, mostly mcate to the present generation, and the 
unknown, and uncollected, when the great superstitious veneration of some of them 
sons of Maharastra had brought their w ould not ever allow the eager researcher 
newly acquired w estem training and to have a peep at them It is not, therefore, 
culture to the study of their countiy’s past difficult to guess what obstacles these 


This was about half a century ago 

At first their criticism was levelled 
mainly against Grant Duff It was a 
hopeless task, for nobody knew on what 
evidence his conclusions had been based 


scholars had to overcome before they were 
allowed access to what they had been 
eagerly seeking They have not laboured 
in vain Not only have their efforts been 
rewarded with the discovery of many ltn- 


Rao Bahadur Kirtane then a young portant papers but they have succeeded 
student, openly charged the great soldier in gathering round them a band of ardent 
historian with deliberate destruction of students whose daily increasing number 
his papers, but in his maturer years he has augurs well for the future of the study of 
himself withdrawal the discreditable charge the Maratha History They were eager 
that had no foundation whatever But not only to study and digest all that their 
the Maratha scholars like their ancestors great teachers placed before them but to 
were not mere angels of destruction As discover more, and what ismoreimportant, 


the Maratha administrator in the glonous 
past hud restored peace and plenty in the 
lands once devastated bv his brother in 
the army before the final annexation, so 
was the constnictire genius of the new 


to allow other students a ready access to 
the original records, to create for them a 
common meeting place where thev could 
assemble, study and discuss not only ques 
tions of Maratha history and literature 


generation employed, after the bitterness but all questions relating to Indian History 
of controversy had abated, in historical in general The Deccan Vernacular Trans 
researches The result of this new effort lotion Soaety had already come into 
was Ranade’s ‘ Rise of the Maratha existence but it could hardly meet this new 
Power” demand and the Bharat Itilms Sanshodhak 

Ranade was followed by a band of Mandal was founded at Poona ten vears 
brilliant scholars whose enthusiasm for ago mainly through the efforts of V. K 
tlieir w ork w ns unbounded They realised Rajwadc and Sardar Tatya Saheb 
the necessity of collecting, editing, and Mehendale 

publishing all chronicles and historical It will not be out of place here to say 
records With wonderful energy and a few words about Vishwanath Kashinath 
devotion, they took up the work Rno Rajw ndc, for few m Bengal know s any thing 
Bahadur Sane edited and published the about him though India can to day boast 
Knvyetihas Sangraha— which contained of few scholars of his mdustrv and selfless 
not only the chronicles and historical devotion to learning, bccau«c Rajwadc 
records, but also the old literary works has decided without exception to write in 
He w ns by no means, the only w orl er in Marathi only, and ne\ er lias he as yet, 
the fie'd Rno Bahadur D B Parasms, been shaken in his resolution A graduate 
Mr V K Rajwadc, and Vasudev\aman of the Bombay University and a pupil of 
Shastn kharc have earned the eternal Sir R G Blmndarknr, Rnjwnde could 
' gratitude of all students of Maratha have earned high distinctions in any 
history by placing at their disposal a branch of Government Service But no 
mass of hitherto jnpnbli«hcd and worldly prospect was bnght enough to 
unknown historical papers It was in no lure him aw ay from w hat he considered 
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as the path of duty He resolved to lire 
and die a celibate and to sacrifice himself 
on the altar of Maratlm History A simple 
blanket forms the bed of this ascetic and 
his strong legs alone carry him on his 
distant journeys He knows no restand 
never does he feel happier than when he 
hears of the discovery of a new Bakhar or 
a new historical paper He has already 
published more than twenty volumes of 
records alone, and it is said he has, as yet, 
with him, materials for five score more 
Under his able guidance and that of 
Messrs Mehendale, Potdar, and Majumdar, 
the history of the newly founded Mandal 
has been one of usefulness alone It has 
on its role more than 600 members of all 
classes and during its short career of nine 
years, it held more than two hundred 
meetings where more than one thousand 
papers had been read and discussed It lias 
published more than “twenty one books 
replete with valuable researches covering 
in all about 5000 closely printed pages ’ 
Sardar Nana Saheb Chandrachud has 
resented to the Mandal about 10,000 
istoncal papers and more than 5000 
Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts Sardar 
Mehendale has promised to make a gift of 
his splendid library to the Association of 
which he has the proud privilege of being 
a founder The figures speak for them 
selves and no comment is necessary 

The Mandal’s collection of manuscripts 
and records is very rich indeed but it is no 
less rich m coins and old paintings It 
das at present in its sftoxv case more 
than 200 gold, silver and copper coins, 
the most valuable being one of those rare 
Shiva Rai gold hons 

The Mandal possesses very beautiful 
specimens of Maratha painters’ and the 
Maratha caligraphists’ art It must, 
however be admitted that no new style 
was introduced by the Maratha painters 
nor did they take their lesson from the old 
paintings of Ajanta They learnt their 
art from Mahomedan masters and these 
could well be proud of their new pupils 
The artist who painted the portrait of 


Baji Rao I , must have been one of the best 
that Maharastra produced m that age 
And we cannot praise too highly the patient 
scribes who have left us those beautifully 
illuminated copies of the Gita now m the 
Mandal’s museum The two portraits of 
Mahadji Smdhia also deserve mention, for 
their natural expression 

The Mandal has commenced to build a 
beautiful mansion at an estimated cost 
of Rs 50,000, and the construction of 
one of its wings has already been complet 
ed Here can be seen every evening a band 
of ardent students, the future historians of 
Maharastra, carefully examining old 
records or critically studying an old treat- 
ise It is a liopeful sign that the Maratha 
nobility have not kept back from this im- 
portant mo\ement Not only have thcj 
placed their family papers at the disposal 
of scholars like Kajwade and Khare, bat 
they have not been loth to unstring their 
purse to further the cause so dear to 
them 

I hope my Mahratta friends wall not 
take amiss a w ord of friendly criticism 
Hitherto they have published almost everv 
paper they have discovered, without any 
reference to their intrinsic value or relative 
importance But this should now be given 
up Maharastra is very rich w historical 
records and human life, as we all know, is 
by no means long 

We m Bengal, suffer under a very 
great disadvantage Our old nobility ha\e 
either died out or fallen into evil days 
fail'd idem dare aisappearea" tdeir iamu'y 
papers and the climate of Bengal played 
no unimportant part in the process of des 
truction and disappearance The Bangiya 
Sabitya Pansat have no doubt undertaken 
to collect old papers, but their efforts have 
by no means been systematic We- have 
been more fortunate in our collection of 
old inscriptions and old statues, but that 
is no reason why w e should not try to 
keep pace w ith Maharastra in the work of 
conservation so far as Pre British records 
are concerned 

SURZVDKAfcATH SE\ 
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THE RANI Or GANORE * 


At Jast the long fought foreign \ ictor came 

Within the castle wall and claimed her hand 

By right of conquest more than all the land 

He prized her loveliness whose bruited fame 
Had drawn his passion s greed And as the game 
Of war was lost despite her soldier band 
Who fought with valour under her command 
Devoid of help she stood subdued and tame — 


Feigning assent she made the nuptial bed 
Upon the terrace for her bitter foe 

And in the banquet made him drink a bowl 
Of poison— When with pain he gan to scowl 
And lay upon Us waters floating dead 

R SeSHADRI 

* From Tod s Rajasthan 


THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION Or SUICIDE AMONG 
GIRLS AND WOMEN 


M AJOR N V Sinba has done yeoman s 
service to humanity by drawing 
public attention to the cause of the 
increasing suicidal mania that has been 
of late getting a strong hold on our 
young girls 'in Bengal and casting a 
gloom over our hearths V e have cried 
shame on the proverbially tyrannical 
mother in law or on the defective system 
of education that transforms the modem 
girl into a bundle of nerves The energetic 
Police Surgeon has gone deeper into the 
root of the evil and tried to prove that 
the cause of the suicide of girls is physical 
as well as mental At the Coroner a Court 
he declared that in ever} case lie found on 
autopsy some disease of the ovaries Two 
years ago he very kindly pemnttedme to 
examine the ovaries of such subjects and in 
every easel found them diseased m contrast 
with the normal ovaries of those dying 
from accident!. 


How can the diseased ovary and the 
suicide he linked together os cause and 
effect 7 Without entering into a technical 
discussion, I may mention the fact that 
some of our glands had hitherto been 
considered as so many useless appendages, 
or as the late savant Metschmkoff would 
have it so many errors of Providence In 
our early medical career we thought that 
the thy roid glands situated on both sides 
61 the neck were created only to swell 
without prov ocation and mar the beauty 
of attractive faces and the spleen to kill 
and disable Indians w ith malarial poison, 
to rupture at the slightest touch of the 
boot and to declare on oath that death 
from a kick was natural and not homicidal 
The kidneys with iheir capsules were 
thought to be so many factories only for 
the production of tint noxious substance 
urine But the recent startling phjsiologi 
cal discovery has been that the thyroid 
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the spleen, the kidney capsule called 
adrenal and some other glands are not 
only not useless creations but important 
cog wheels m the physical machinery 
forming a brotherhood and helping each 
other in the development and control of the 
whole system An ordinary gland such as 
the salivary has got a tube called “duct” 
to conduct its secretion externally, but a 
gland of this group generates a secretion 
called ‘ hormone” or “chemical messenger” 
not conducted through a duct, but being 
absorbed in the circulation helps or 
controls the action of other glands in the 
development of the system This harmoni 
ous accord of one organ with another, 
formerly termed concensus partium is 
now designated "hormomc balance” If 
owing to the defective action of one or 
more of these glands called “ductless” 
the hormomc balance is disturbed, the 
whole system is upset 

The ovary, a member of this ductless 
group, throws into the circulation a 
"hormone” which has a marked influence 
on the body and mind of the individual 
The specific activity of the females in this 
country ranges from the ages of twelve to 
forty-eight on an average Susrata 
observes 

sH'u'i 'eri *nfcT 'ranra i 
“It begins at twelve and ends at fifty ” 
The period at which female activity 
evidenced by the monthly flow ceases is 
called the climacteric period If this 
occurs before the proper age, a host of 
nervous symptoms such as headache, 
vertigo flushing of the face, irritability of 
temper and even insanity make their 
appearance The troubles have been traced 
to the defective secretion of the ovary and 
other glands The same symptoms appear 
if the internal secretions of glands are 
diminished owing to disease I have seen 
girls hitherto hale and hearty, cheerful 
and active, suddenly turned morose, 
feeling no interest m life or its sur 
roundings branded as hysteric and 
neurasthenic and left to their fate after a 
show of treatment As soon as proper 
treatment was commenced, attention being 
paid to the improvement of the secretions 


of the ovary and other ductless glands, 
the patients rallied and were their own 
selves again 

The diseased condition of the ovaty in 
the female suicides invariably detected at 
the Morgue shows that the girl must 
have been suffering long from the 
symptoms of the defective action of the 
ductless glands merging into temporary 
insanity in which condition they committed 
suicide In the majority of cases this was 
done during their monthly flow in which 
period the nervous system is in a state of 
high tension The vast majority of cases 
occur during spring and autumn when 
nervous irritability is aggravated 

But why are the girls, and Bengali girls 
in particular, so prone to disease of the 
generative organs 5 Taking into consider 
ation the fact that the ductless glands con 
trolling the generative organs are played 
twelve times each year during the thirty 
years of their activity, and their action is 
disturbed during at least ten years of 
their pregnancy and lactation, w e need not 
wonder why their glandular function is 
so instable Adding to this the morbid 
sensibility of the half-educated Bengali girl 
whose imagination is played upon from 
a very early age by all sorts of careless 
talks concerning marriage and sex, whose 
life is proclaimed in season and out of season 
as useless unless yoked to a companion 
how erer undesirable and vi hose mind has 
been cultivated in a modern home which 
has lost that peace and poise formerly 
found in the comforting assurance of faith 
m Karmaphal or a kind Providence, one 
wonders not why so many but so few 
cases of suicide occur in Bengal Pover 
ty which has been mentioned by the poet 
very often plays an important 
part m these tragedies 111 nourished 
cells generate a susceptibility to slight 
impulses and morbid sensitiveness with an 
exaggerated perception of comparatively 
trifling stimulation To such a girl, 
pre disposed by diseased organs and 
morbid surroundings, any harsh w ord 
or treatment from a mercenary mother 
inlaw, a brutal husband or a care 
less mother acts like a spark of fire on a 
gunpowder magazine It was only the 
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otter day I was called to treat a case of 
poisoning It was not burning in kerosene 
flame but drinking kerosene mixed with 
opium The subject was a girl of fourteen 
years who was scolded by her mother 
crying her down as a dhari (old maid) 
not married ns yet, as if the single life was 
her own choice ! As a strange coincidence 
I found two of her ductless glands lacking 
in their normal function Fortunately she 
» recovered , T 

Tor the prevention of these mishaps 1 
would suggest the following measures 
(11 Any abnormality, however slight, 
after puberty, should receive the tmmedinte 
attention of the family physician (2) 
Special care should be taken 
girls during their monthly periods and in 
the soring and autumn seasons (3) Any 
thing^that increases mental tension such 
as educational strain, eac.tmg talks 
reading sensational novels and seeing 
Sing scenes m then Ires and e nemas 

tion of those customs " h “ h JTh/case 

^'s^halata'aad 11 ^ the ostrocuration of 

b f ^ X* on “the'hte” 7 their 
set a monetary j kn0W c f n 

wives and daught c*Street winch 

boose in Sitaram Ghosh s Street 

SSHgiSS 

in h kTheinous crime should be impressed 
,s a most heinous f CI( j a i cases 

„„ young minds SW « tbeir 


rent in our villages where suicide is much 
less than in cities Like Sri Chaitanya, 
teachers should bring home to the pupils the 
idea that * ^vrrnf? a^nr** that 

life at every stage whether smgle or 
married is but a school in the \estibule of 
eternity where training must be undergone 
w ith patience and persev erancc 

Authorities =tate that suicidal tenden- 
cies are most common in western Europe 
nnd America where the struggle for exist- 
ence is keener and “the bases of faith are 
weaker ” In 1914 the suicidal rate in San 
Francisco was 72 G per 100,000 The 
Mayor or Cleveland, Ohio, appointed an 
Anti suicidal Commission whose duty it was 
to enquire into all causes of intended suicide 
brought to their notice and endeavour to 
remove the causes which produce the wish 
to shuffle off this mortal coil (G) Social 
diseases like the physical are catching The 
opportunity to pore over the details of 
robbery or suicide with greedy eyes until 
the impressionable mind becomes obsessed 
with a desire to do likewise, is one of the 
disadvantages of a cheap press , the easiest 
and quickest method of finishing life amidst 
kerosene flames preys on the imagination 
and culminates in a subconscious sugges 
tion that one might destroy herself in a 
similar manner Neurotic girls should be 
kept away from such newspapers and 
kerosene bottles as far as possible ; for 
many cases are on record which justify 
King John’s reflection 

How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds Makes deeds ill done ” 

SuNDARIUOIIAN DAS. 


Some kinds of ancient nails 
They go trailing through the woods 
That knows no other home. 


WALLS 

And the songs they sing the year around 
Have a music older than sound, 

And the dreams they dream by day and night 
Are clearer than human sight , 

But their wisdom none can understand at all 
Whose heart hath ne\ er built a 

sheltering wall 

E E, Speight 
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THE CENTURY OF HOPE* 


JV| R. F. S. Marvin is the author of the 
[ , \ Living Past, a sketch of .Western 
i r 4 progress which was reviewed in this 
magazine when it was first published. Mr. 
Marvin possesses a synthetic mind and can 
take in, at a sweeping glance, nil the 
main characteristics of a century or period, 
and intellectually he is well equipped, 
both on the 1 scientific and philosophical 
sides, for ’the' task which he .undertakes. 
To 1 'us of the East, his books are convenient 
summaries of .the landmarks of Western 
advancement, and though the author is 
absolutely ignorant of Asiatic civilisation 
and its historic contributions to European 
development and is hardly sympathetic 
towards 1 us, for thoughtful students of 
sociology and ’ human progress all the 
World over his new book will be a welcome 
addition to his previous Work, dealing as 
it does, more particularly than the latter, 
'with the most wonderful period of Euro- 
pean progress' 

r .'.Mr. Marvin’s last work ended with a 
buoyant confidence which is reflected in the 
following passage : 

> ‘‘Thus science became in fact as well as in idea 
international, largely through the genius and 
actiqn.of Germany. She remains, as ghe was, 
Ihe'ibotber, of Goethe and Humboldt and Helm- 
holtz ’as 'well as of Stein and Bismarck. Thirty 
yeais dfter .Humboldt’s work, the Franco- 
JPrnssian war .inflicted Ahr -finessf .and -deyieRt 
. wound of tbe .century in Western unity. Time 
and the power of common work and common 
thought can heal even this. Jt grows together 
as science jmd social action grow. Already the 
Unity of . the great triple bulwark of Western 
progress is more secure than those Imagine nho 
would make Sedan, Fashoda, and Agadir our 
landmarks for the penod. Even as this is being 
written the growing unity shows itself effectively 
in overcoming the most dangerous crisis of 
recent times, the Balkan difficulty of 1913. It 
is by such wise and patient action that the 
■Western ‘concert’ comes into being, and 'will 

* The Century of Hope : A Sketch of Western 
Progress from 1815 to the Great War : by F. S. 
Marvin , Oxford, • Clarendon Press 1919. 
Bs, net. With Bibliography and Index, pp. 352. 

' 19 — 4 


increasingly assert itself— strong, foreseeing, and 
united for the common weal.” 

"If tlui nineteenth century is the age of 
Steady progress, of profound research and 
wide speculation, hers [ Germany’s ] will 
he the leading name”— this was the deliber- 
ate verdict of Mr Marvin in the year 1913. 
Next year, this greatest of the ‘triple 
bulwarks’ of western progress ran amok, 
to the Allies the name German became 
synonymous with Hun, and Europe was 
plunged into the throes of the ” most 
horrible war that the world has ever seen. 
Today Mr. Marvin sings to another tune, 
and in the preface to his new book says : 1 

“In one respect the war made clear what 
many have always held to be a'cardinal truth in 
European politics, that good relations between 
Frnnce and E nglan dnre a most -valuable as set 
F tTWestcrn progress— perhaps the most valuable 
of all— aniTthat a sTudy of the parallel develop- 
ment of the twb countries is the most enlighten- 
ing approach to an understanding of modern 
history.” . j • 

It show's England’s' political sagacity 
that she should alway s s ail before the wind 
and be on the winning side., and so we 
need not wonder at this apparent v © It face 
of our author, w r ho now transfers his 
admiration from Germany to France. But 
in spite of the breakdown of President 
Wilson’s idealism and .the. poof promise 
sf Ihv jAqcaif- of -Nation.^. impute 'of the 
disappointment caused in all right think- 
ing minds by the iniquitous Peace, in spite 
of the fact that Mr. Marvin, in the passage 
quoted above, proved a ridiculously false 
prophet so f ar as the immediate luture oT 
Europe was concerned, we yet believe that 
in the following lines of the Preface to his 
new work, barring the superlative terms 
he uses, his optimism is on the w’hole 
justified, if the trend of events disclosed by 
the war be applied to the forces and 
circumstances which are re-shaping ‘the 
world ‘on the morrow of the Peace : 

“Yet if tbe war was the greatest, so also was 
the world-alliance for humanity and inter- 
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national law which brought it to a victorious 
conclusion Sonlso we believe will the world 
union be the greatest and most permanent 
which will arise from the devastated earth and 
the saddened but determined spirits which are 
now facing the future with a new sense of 
hope ' 


The necessity of international justice, 
and the evil effects of international v\ rong 
doing, have been brought home by the 
present war more stronglj than bj nnj 
previous war in history Nations, like 
individuals, learn only a small part of the 
lesson that a catastrophe brought about 
by their own conduct teaches, but the 
little that is learnt gives nn impetus to 
the power making for good, and so the 
prevalence of right over might, of spiritual 
over material forces becomes easier for the 
future, and the international conscience 
grows by the price it has to pay for its 
growth , but the essential factor in the 
development of even European not to 
speak of universal unity, is the application 
of the same moral standard in the Last 
and the "West and till this is done, national 
vanity and racial discrimination will conti 
nue to do their evil work, and the progress 
tve unification ol the world and the 
growth of humanitarian principles will 
be retarded— a truth tvb.ch, to > ourmuad 
JS not sufficiently emphasised m this 
thoughtful and instructive book 

At the end of the eighteenth century, 
France was intellectually the most advanced 
of European countries The French 
Revolution was no sudden outburst of 
human passion ‘ For if we accept the 
truth that not economic conditions nor 
the ambition of governments « the 
p rimum mobile in human affairs but 
the spirit of Man itself seeking greater 
freedom and expansion, then 
to turn to the movement of thought which 
preceded the Revolution as ‘ n ^ lts 
explanation of its occurrence and its 
results The dominating mind in France 

wS inspired by several of the general or 

philosophic ideas of the time which will 
be found among the foundations of the 
nineteenth century 

x j,„. wa9 the notion of the mfin te per 


passion for freedom and nature in Rousseau 
There was the belief in the unlimited power and 
right of the soi ercign people^,* 

The breaking of chains must be the 
preliminary to every free movement , but 
the chains of Rousseau were to Burke the 
sacred and indispensable traditions which 
hold society together The conservative 
attitude of Burke, intensified hundredfold 
is the attitude of the vast majority of 
educated Indians 

What we need is n temper or a principle 
which will take us above this unceasing clash 
some ideal for the sake of which we shall be 
content to abandon our father s house even tf we 
love it some plan to guide us in building the 
new one for'ourselves if we arc compelled to 
do so « 

Liberty is the liberty to develop the full 
capacity of the individual, and this 
capacity as we are taught by the doctrine 
of perfectibility is infinitely great Equality 
really means that every human being 
should have an equal opportunity— so far 
ns society can make it equal— of realising 
hts pow ers and that every man should be 
equal before the law 

Fraternity was the most positive of nil 
the watchwords and allied with freedom in 
the true sense will be found a continuous force 
in society growing in intensity down to our 
own time 

The new birth of humanity at the 
Revolution brought even a larger store of 
thought and force and idealism together 
than in thedaysof thebirth of Christianity 
or medieval Catholicism in its best days 
A widespread application of great ideas 
which had before been regarded as the 
visions of isolated dreamers now began to 
be manifest 

The worst of all errors is to deny or ignore 
the val dity of the ideal aspect wh ch is just as 
real a fact in the minds of men as the cannon 
shot or the actions of leading individuals— things 
only put in motion by human thought in the 
mass 

The first of the leading traits which 
characterise the modem world is the { 
growth application and appreciation" "oT ' 

knowledge— \VhlIe"th’ebest'nmi3*Jn~minCe 

has been devoted to ideal constructions 
and to science the corresponding preference 
has been given in England to business and 
practical life in politics and elsewhere 
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The English political habit has overspread 
the world. To Lord Acton, the end of all 
our life and effort is freedom. There is a 
progressive effort to gain for one’s self 
and to secure for others a fuller life on all 
sides, the fullest life of which the individual 
is capable Every part of Europe has, 
since the emancipation of Greece, been 
struggling for a strong national system. 

“Yet even pationality is overshadowed by 
the stdl larger growth w hich marks the century 
of oar study For by a strange, apparent 
contradiction the bitterest aijd most determined 
struggles of nationality have taken place in a 
world tending to greater unity W e might, in 
fact, speak with equal truth of the age of rising 
internationalism as of competing nations ” 

Above all, thisjs an Age of Ho ds. Men 
have been living for the future and believing 
in it as they had never done before. While 
India is obsessed by the depressing notion 
that this is the Kali Yuga when nothing 
good can come to fruition, Europe finds 
food for its hope in the view ofTii stnrv as. 
the revelatio n of “an illimitable upwar d 
frroCgS^trwhich mankind and all creation 
are labouring together from moment to 
moment and age to age ” To look forward 
and work for a better future is therefore a 
mark of the times 

'John Howard’s work for the improve* 
ment of prisons at the close of the 
eighteenth century was followed by the 
abolition of the slave trade in 1807 It 
was a new manifestation of the growing 
belief in the value and dignity of the 
individual human soul, and both are 
varied symptoms of one common and 
general movement in the mind of man 
The barbarity of the English law and the 
weakness and partiality of its administra- 
tion were then attacked [not of course in 
the dependencies ] There were still, in 
1818, 223 capital offences known to the 
law in England. In 1829 the Catholics 
were emancipated. Education, poor law, 
and factory legislation were the three 
directions in which social reform began to 
make its influence felt. The principles of 
nationality and freedom were also begin- 
ning to inspire the hopes of the world Mr 
Marvin io briefly referring to the political 
activities of England in the first-half of 
the century and the assistance rendered 


by her to struggling nations for maintain- 
ing the balance of power in Europe 
com plainsthat “the proper prudence with 
which w e pursued these aims gave some 
colour to the charges of our cntics that we 
did nothing for the good of others without 
an eye to our own advantage.” 

From the sordid game of politics let us 
turn to literature, where the true spirit of 
the times can be studied in a pure form. 
A new spirit of freedom is, next to^ 
its creative pow er, the most striking 
general feature in the literature of the age. 
Freedom, directness and greater simplicity 
m language were the badges of the greater 
freedom of the spirit The aim w as to get 
nearer to the truth of human nature. The 
truth that was aimed at in the delineation 
of life was not the miscroscopic, photo- 
graphic study of human nature which 
passes by the name of naturalism. 

“The search for truth of the earlier writer*, 
found it rather in the appreciation of those traits 
m character which tend to greatness Idealism 
there must be m every w ork of art. Are we to 
look for it in a brilliant picture of the weak and 
little in onr nature, thrown by a powerful 
magnifying light upon the screen or m the 
delineation of those characters and those 
features in any character, which, subject to 
given trials of circumstance, become heroic, 
sometimes m action, sometimes in suffering, but 
alw ays in grow th ? This is also truth to nature, 
but truth developed to a higher power." 

Speaking of the realistic portraits of 
Balzac the author says : 

“But at the end of it we ask ourselves whether 
the picture is on the whole a true one, whether 
any great society can really be compounded of 
such a mass of selfishness and jealousy , the 
worship of money and the obsession of sex • 
and beyond this, again, whether the greater 
artist is not the man who sees the better things 
inhuman nature more clearly than the worse, 
and whether, as he must select by the very 
nature or his art, there is not a place, the 
highest place of all, for the artist who, while 
preserving the general truth of his picture, yet 
idealises in such a way as to inspire by the 
beauty of goodness and the hope that goodness 
may at leastsumve Tolstoi andhis somewhat 
earlier contemporary Turguemer approach per- 
haps more closely than any other novelists of 
the century to onr ideal They have both the wide 
sympathy and imaginative power which make 
their -characters live they both tended without 
falsifying their picture to that idealisation of 
goodness which is essential if the new art is to 
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take rank beside the crest art of the past and 
help to build up the humanity Of the future.” 

We agree with the author that this is a 
’ better test to judge a rood piice of litera- 
ture by than that of art for art’s sake 
which is the realist’s excuse for grd veiling 
in the mire of human depravity. 

Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
ah knowledge, the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all science. 
Science has to pass into the common stock 
before it will be matter for the poet to deal 
with. A's the years rollon, the noble stream 
of Trench poetry which has flowed in 
swelling volume throughout the century 
comes more and more in contact with 
those deep problems of life and thought 
which Wordsworth has taught us are the 
proper subject of poetry. Indeed France 
has done more even than England in our 
century to promote the union of poetry 
with science and philosophy. Love of 
natpre, sympathy with common human 
nature, passion for freedom, the ideal of 
perfect beauty, characterise the new poetry 
of < the age; prose romances become the 
leading form of imaginative literature To 
this must be added the effort of the 
historians to recreate the past. 

But “one note may be detected, deeper than 
the rest and linking all the rest together It 
sounds in the history of Carlyle «-is in the poetry 
of Shelley, in the novelists as dearly as in the 
philosophers A new order 1 is being born in 
which mankind is nil to share in a life of greater 
freedom and beauty, worthier activity, and 
more unselfish happiness than the world had 
known before.” > 

- i^Social regeneration was the final note 
of this new spirit in literature. ' It issued 
ifrom the same spirit of progress aiming 
directly at the redress of social inequality, 
at curing the diseases of poverty, at 
substituting 'co-operation for competition 
as the master-motive in human life. Karl 
Marx i had gained a more complete and 
philosophical view of the social revolution 
than nay other socialist leader ever reached. 
The capitalist organisation of industry v as 
to be followed by the organisation of 
indusfiy by and for those who create its 
values, namely, the workers themselves 
But he laid too great an emphasis on the 
‘ * of classes, and sought the 


mainspring of human progress in a material- 
ist and not a spiritual impulse. 

The industrial revolution was the result 
of the application of science and larger 
organisation to some of the fundamental 
occupations of mankind. * The scientific 
discoveries of the Greeks was not faUdwcd 
in ancient times by any industrial organisa- 
tion because industry was then 'despised 
by the intellectual classes and 'owing to 
the frequent wars the social condition of 
the country' was most unstable. But with 
industrial organisation machines,. created 
by mankind for their own ends, too often 
assumed the mastery of those who worked 
them Organisation however became the 
leading note, organisation ofsocicty 'parallel 
to organisation of thought, ‘ Society, has 
become, in all those countries where industry 
has been developed and organised by science, 
a far more united and stable thing than it 
was before, or than it is in other regions 
less ndvanced in this respect. But this 
organisation and closer union are only to 
be considered good "if they express them- 
selves ultimately in a fuller^ and nobler life 
on the part of all the individuals who arc 
enmeshed in the system and made to w'ork 
as wheels, and parts of wheels, in a great 
machine ” , 1 , 

"But there con be no turning , back. The 
human mind, to gain a step forward, has to 
accept the w ork that it has accomplished In the 
past, and use it for still higher purposes in the 
future.” i < 1 

Darwin was the leading exponent in his 
generation of the doctrine that all living 
things are the result of 'an immemorial 
de\elopment by gradual steps from simpler 
forms. This is, in abroad sensej the his- 
torical spirit which has transformed irt the 
last hundred years all the sciences of life. 
The keynote ofmodern biological and s6cio- 
Jogtcal thought is that the organism is to 
be interpreted historically ns the issue of 
an infinite process of growth and adapta- 
tion, the fitting of the being to the fullest 
use of its environment. “The cell-theory 
must be put side by side with 'evolution 
among the greatest scientific discoveries of 
the century, and it owes most to German 
men of science.” Whether the changes that 
any individual may acquire during his 
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life-time can be transmitted to bis descend- 
ants is now indoubt and very general I J’ 
denied.' But ‘the opinion seems to gain 
ground that something like purposeful effort 
lies behind the variations of life. The effort 
involved 'in all life 1 becomes with man not 
onlv conscious but ideal, an effort to reach 
tf higher state which he deliberately -thinks 
6ut and places before hini5elf. Huxley main- 
tained that moral, ' aesthetic, or social pro- 
gress could not be explained by a mere 
struggle 'for existence, or any process of 
mechanidal causes. There were in fact two 
n atures in man , 'and the higher hacTto" 
fight not only or mainly ’against external 
nature or hostile animals, but against the 
lower nature in* man himself.- ‘This was to 
be brought into subjection to a higher pur- 
pose by a* painful and persistent effort in 
conscious to-operatitm with fellow-workers 
in the same task. It i$ this effort which 
rfdds to the Descent an Ascent of Man. To 
the doctrine of Evolution we owe'the idea 
that any sound notion of progressive life 
requires an environment upon which the 
developing organism acts and which reacts 
upon it. The reality of progress could and 
should -be measured by the adaptation of 
the living being to its environment, inclu- 
ding in the* environment those fellow crea- 
tures with whom it lives. The isolation in- 
culcated by the Hindu law-makers is sure 
to’lead to deterioration and decay. 

In 1848, Helmholtz reached the greatest 
and most far-reaching generalisation which 
had vet been reached in the realm of 
science — the principle of the conservation 
, of energy. And now in the constitution of 
the atom, ( reservoirs of force have been 
discovered which surpass conception and 
stagger our imagination by their unfathom- 
able depths. In spectral analysis and 
radio-activity wc find man’s boldest ap- 
proaches to the secret structure of the 
material umtersc, and both lead to fresh 
unification and visions of unity. Electricity 
is the force which is ultimately to prove 
the most potent in the universe of matter, 
the common form into which, as it now 
seems, all the rest may be resolved. . Wc 
seem bound to turn to'tbe conception of a 
universe of an infinite vanetr of matter, 
incessantly changing, but changing by 


some intelligible law which our minds mav 
fathom and express in ordered form, if We 
apply to the facts the same methods which 
have brought success in the past. The 
growing tendency of the human mind to 
see things whole is visible in the growth of 
one comprehensive science' of inorganic 
matter. Between this, indeed, and dhe 
science ‘ oflife a gulf still remains, and an- 
other barrier lies between the sciences of 
the lower animal life as a whole and the 
sciences of human nature, which involve a 
conscious Ideal. But Pasteur and a licit of 
other chemists and biologists have invaded 
that realm. In his abstract thought man 
is constantly attaining more perfect' har- 
mony in the midst of expansion and grow- 
ing distinctions and multiplicity, of detail. 
Man’s power of thought being his charac- 
teristic and supreme quality, it may be 
supposed that his whole nature will 'ulti- 
mately be dominated by it, dnd thei'e should 
be in the conduct of his life some Correspond- 
ing rhythm, in other words, his unity Off 
thought will be reflected more and more in j 
a unity of purpose. , . 

Towards the end of the eighteenth centhry 
the idea of a common hmdamtv'bdiatne 
current in the western world, a being of all 
races and lands, deriving traditions, ins- 
tincts, powers, from common roots in the 
past, and destined in the future 1 to c/oSer 
and closer co-operation for the common 
good. 

“Such ideas were reiterated, expanded, and 
explained by hundreds of thinkers in the nine- 
teenth century. But it is a far cry from rn 
doctrine, how-e\ er true, held however fervently 
and intelligently by small groups of men, anil 
the application of the same truth to the “Go\ em- 
inent of nations and the healing of mankind. 
The truth to be operative must be expressed 
in public actions and embodied in institutions 
and forms of law.” , , 

But what do we find to be the actual 
facts in the Western world ? y 

Within ten years of the Brussels Conference of 
1880, which recorded the most benevolent jirin- 
ciples, “the Congo population had been decimat- 
ed by oppression, official records of inhuman 
crimes in the German colonies are known to all 
men : similar offences, tbongh not often so great, 
bare been committed at some time by white men 
of all nations in contact with the Slack. There 
was little humanity among the Powers, united 
though they were, as they stood round th; 
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prostrate form of China after her defeat by 
Japan the British gunboats of 1840 

forced tons of op a m ort the re/nctant Ch aese at 
the cannon a mouth England took the first 
step in using force to open Chinese doors to 
western trade For a moment it seemed 
possible that China too might be partitioned 

This was averted by the mutual 
jealousies of the competing States and 
above all by the presence of the Japanese 

The British empire so far as it is white is 
an emp re only in name (and is) in reality a 
free alliance of self governing peoples 

But what of India the most important 
part of our empire in the stricter sense of 
the term 5 

We should note says Air Marvin in oar 
empire general rest and contentment for the 
last twenty five years the only exception on t 
side the Brit sh isles being the Boer War and 
spasm od csed tion in Ind a. 

But Mr Marvin fails to note that the 
Boers have been placated by self govern 
ment while the most important part of 
the empire is yet without the elements of 
it, m regard to really essential matters 
It is no wonder under the circumstances 
that the author describes the British rule 
m India as a chequered success 

All the political and social activities of 
the Gladstonian times pale into instgni 
ficance before the Elementary Education 
Act of 3S70 the object of which was to 
give every citizen a minimum of instruction 
and the possibility of more It involves 
the growing realisation of that desire for 
a fuller life for nil which became prominent 
towards the end of the eighteenth centurj 
and * it points the way at its highest levels 
to a new and more permanent basis for 
internationalism and human unit} than 
the medieval discipline had been able to 
afford * But the opposition to State 
control of education proceeded from the 
conviction that the State was not the 
aspect of community life which naturally 
turns to things of the spirit and cannot 
rightly touch those deepest springs of our 
being if it would and that if it tries to 
form them they wither and grow 
misshapen by the act In 1876 compulsory 
attendance at school w as made the law 
Of the land The century since Waterloo 
has seen indeed few greater changes than 
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m the attitude of all civilised nations 
towards popular education England 
pioneer in the industrial revolution, was 
the last of the nations to recognise tbef 
need of national effort in technical educa 
tion In this matter the French led the! 
world but Germany had learnt the lesson, 
to most purpose and the research institute 
at Charlottenburg was soon to become a 
sign of wonder and of imitation to the 
world 

Religion involves the recognition of some 
Iughest thing to which we owe allegiance, 
and our consciousness of this highest thing 
wii! advance and become fuller and nobler 
as our minds rise and expand The result 
of the comparative evolutionary method 
is the recognition of the fact that there is 
something true and divinely revealed in 
every religion The new sense of historical 
continuity in religion and of the gradual 
evolution of the divine in man must be put 
among the greatest of the conquests of 
the nineteenth century The lapse of een 
tuneshad profoundly modified the meaning 
of the traditional creeds The legends of 
the faith are no longer w hat they were to 
the first believers Those w ho cling to the 
literal truth of the religious stones and 
formula: which ha^e come down from 
antiquit} and hold that if there is obscur 
ity or contradiction it is in the mind of 
the misguided believer are now adays few, 
except perhaps in India 

Jn the rest of tl e world men of the most 
varied shades of belief or of none at nil meet 
habitually for common work of every k nd 
without demur without a question asked 
Partly you may say through nd (Terence still 
more we wonld odd through the growth of 
other common 1 nks which put rel gioos 
differences in the background 

To the historical spirit the scientific 
study of social evolution both science and 
religion appear as immemorial growths of 
the human spirit Comte recognised no 
other canon of right conduct but the moral 
progress of the human community as a 
w hole Mere pleasure personal or general 
is to be wholly rejected as an end Science 
art and philosophj are of the highest 
value but the highest of all is Iotc 

A coble creed looking back with some * 
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sympathy to ancient stoicism and medieval 
asceticism bat with a world of new hnman 
sympathy between a doctrine of self-denial but 
with a positive content , the losing of one s 
self but the finding of it ngam in the larger self 
of humanity 

The new temper m religion sees its 
goal in philanthropy and social sen ice and 
evinces a growing devotion to good works 
especially of an organised kind The 
progress of religion, in fact consists 
essentially in bringing its conceptions more 
and more into harmony with the highest 
moral ideas of mankind The missionaries 
have, it is true, been a powerful factor m 
the expansion of the West, but on the whole 
they have represented the humane and 
cm using side of Western influence ' thanks 
to the missionaries the exploitation which 
hangs so heavily on the W estern conscience 
has been less inhuman than it might hare 
been " Now adays tbe most noteworthy 
feature of religion is tbe increased emphasis 
on tbe ethical side * It has been tbe mark 
of every step tow ards a higher and purer 
religious life to discard superstitions and 
approximate to reason ' There has also 
been a revival of mysticism which is the 
doctrine of the supremacy of self-conscious 
ness earned to the furthest point in depth 
without extension and without the proper 
balance of the objective w orld Our 
developing consciousness must be regarded 
as correlative to external facts ns well as 
deeper within, a mirror of the world as 
well as a mirror of roan 

' And th*. too is a patent mark of the new 
jpuntjo.rsljcion We .are now accustomed to a 
•new in which nil good things the beauty of 
nature and the joy of living ns well ns knowledge 
Itself are all included in that manifestation of 
the Highest to which our being tends 

Bat we roust also note that the rodm 
dual self does not stand alone , it is part 
of the wider, the more social self 

* The same century has seen the attainment 
of the highest point in both conceptions super 
ficially opposed, inherently but tw o aspects of 
the same thing — a completely developing self 
consciousness or personal tv and a humanity 
from which that self derives its depth and 
fulness — ‘ 

The perception of the developing self 
developing in history as well us in the individual 
soul tbe projection of the Ideal before ns, 
sometimes in the fitful light of our own personal- 


ity, sometimes in the radiance of another and a 
greater, the gradual filling out of this ideal by 
all the achievements of a slowly perfecting 
humanity the pursuit of this ideal by one » 
self becoming wiser and greater minded but 
always m fellowship with others m family, m 
country or in the world with whom or for 
whom we have to live— these are the character 
istics of the new religious grow th. Just in so 
far as these things are actually in process under 
whatever formula? of futh they may be expressed 
or concealed so far Western man is becoming 
more rebgions 

Force the Western nations have, irresist 
lble force, when used collcctn ety, the force 
of applied science and organised numbers 

' But in order that this force should be used 
for the best advantage of all mankind it is 
necessarj that the ideas of the leading nations 
should be humane as well as pow erfnl enlighten 
ed as well as organised They have to 
recognise if they arc to be a blessing and not a 
curse to the world that a higher life for all 
and not mere power or acquisition whether of 
land or wealth or role must be their mm And 
this h gher life must be aimed at and to som * 
extent enjoyed witbm the bosom of the 
governing nations before they can extend it to 
the races whom they influence They must 
recognise too that the higher life of one' man or 
one community w ill differ widely from that of 
another that no one can advance to a higher 
stage of his own being except on lines which 
the nature and previous history of that being 
wall dictate and this implies wide sympathy 
and knowledge as well as a profound love of 
freedom in the minds of those who mnst, 
whether they will or no put their hands to 
the task 

Social reform has proceeded hand in 
hand with colonial expansion John 
Ruskin best represents tbe spirit of social 
reiorm in England He criticised the 
spiritual tendencies of the ideal implied 
in the orthodox economics, which was 
governed by the unrestricted action of the 
laws of supply and demand. 

' There is no wealth but Life— Life including 
all its powers of love of joy of ndmimtion 
That country is the richest wh’icli nourishes the J 
greatest number of noble and happy human • 
beings 

The same ideal of the service of man lies 
at the bottom of his appreciation both of 
art and of industry Both were to be 
tested bv their effect on life The Reform 
Bill of 1830 had a strong humanitarian 
element behind it, for, as Sydney Smith had 
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8a ul, the effect of placing political power 
lathe hands of a large number of people 
must be to increase the attention paid to 
their interests in a hundred wavs The 
triumph of the Trade Unions came in 1875. 
I,cgal protection was granted to Trade 
Union funds, to the permission of combina- 
tion, of striking, even of picketing. The 
Self-government of industry, voluntary 
orgmnsation for the advantage of workers, 
was carried still further by means of Guilds 
or Syndicates of the w orkpeople and the 
Co-operative and Friendly Societies They 
nil proceed upon the principle that we can 
only live and thrive with the help and 
through the well-being of our fellows. 
Women’s Institutes, Girls' Friendly Societies 
were also established. Old Age Pensions 
to the poor, and budgets increasing the 
burdens on the rich for the sake _ of 
the less well-to-do, were culminating 
measures of the movement. Social service, 
and spiritual growth through such service, 
is 1 the keynote of the movement This 
growth ofjthe social spirit, of triumphant 
association, is .indeed so indubitable and 
impressive that we might he inclined to 
rest on it alone as sufficient evidence of the 
progress of humanity The health statis- 
tics confirm the hopes of the reformers In 
1908 the death rate was the lowest on re- 
cord, being just over 14 for every thousand 
of the population of Great Britain, 

“Rut this bald fact of keeping so many thou- 
sands more alive is hut a small part of the troth 
The lues they live have been rendered by medical 
science happier as well as safer Many diseases, 
leprosy, cholera, typhus, small pox, have practi- 
cally disappeared. Many others, typhoid and 
scarlet fever for instance, are far less prevalent or 
fatal Other scourges, such as cancer, syphilis, 
tuberculosis, are now being studied and guarded 
vi'.'-b. a earn and a possibility of preven- 
’tion quite unknown before our time in tne 
world.” f 

‘ ‘ Robert Owen was a pioneer in the theory 
that by < filtering the environment you 
could modify to any extent the being of 

those who lived under it. Auguste Comte 
added the proviso that it was within man s 
cower by- the determination of ins wuito 
- modify his fate, subject to the necessities 
imposed by physical laws Here was an 
extension - of Bacon’s dictum, ‘study the 


Jaws r of nature in order to command by* 
obeying her/ The new school added/ 
‘study also man's nature and history in 
order to modify that by due observance of 
its laws,’ In the first decade of the present 
century many steps have been taken which 
take us farther on the way to Ruskin's 
ideal, things which have in them also the 
germ of beauty, of a fuller life ns well asji 
longer and more v igorous one. The Town 
Planning Act was passed by the , same 
ministry- which came into power jq 190G 
and gave old age pensions to, the poor. 
Town planning is part of the movement* 
which has given the garden cities in .Europe 
and America The linking of beauty with 
health, of happiness with industry, ,vvas 
the point aimed at. Mere, .illiteracy has 
disappeared, but the spread of inferior 
literature and vulgar taste has gone hand 
m hand with it But on the whole the 
leading traits are the love of freedom, the 
association with fellow-men, the develop- 
ment of varied national types m differing 
lands and dimes, the kinship of all ,/n the 
grow th of science and the expansion of the 
human spirit , * 

In international progress, the influence^ 
of the United States is mopt marked. , J 

"They, more than Any other Western people, 
have been disinterested in their treatment of the 
weaker races a - ... it cannot be without reason 
that u c connectjthese things ,11 ith the suffering 
and effort bj which they consolidated their 'own 
national existence on a morAl bails They triads 
in tbeir Civil War [of which the abolition of 
slavery was the result] the freedom and the 
human rights of every member of the community 
the cardinal issue . ” "Was every man w ith- 
m the borders of their community to be an end 
in lumsclf, to call his soul his own? And the 
whole community, surmounting the danger of a 
permanent rupture, decided in the affirmative ” 
"Wherever the United States have added their 
strength to an international movemenl.it has 
been more strictly in the interests of humanity 
and of peace than the action of any other 
Power.” 

The United States returned to the re- 
constituted Government of China the 
indemnity imposed on her for the Boxer 
Rising Suras raised by the United States 
from the colonies by way of tariff have 
always been returned for the good of the 
colony aud large suras w ere spent for edu- 
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cation and humanitarian work The 
idealism of President Wilson is a reflex of 
the national mind Practically all the 
international laws and customs of war 
haye been violated in the late war, and 
our hearts may well sink within us 

“But it is a faintheart after all Men will 
not remain content for ever to see a wise and 
perfectly attainable ambition on attained * 

The supreme goal of political activity 
should be the moralisatiort of politics 
The growth of international union his 
been accelerated by the vast expansion of 
the material links of the w orld order , and 
by the growth of man’s common mind, 
showing mainlv m the mass, and the in 
fluence of science, and also in the spread 
throughout the globe of common way s of 
life and thought Tffe Hague Tribunal, 
constituted in 1899, was established m 
obedience to a general demand for the 
reference of international disputes to arbi 
tration The boundarv between Canada 
and the United States, stretching three 
thousand miles across a continent, was 
fixed by a mixed commission so far back 
as 179-1, and is not defended by a single 
fortress And shortly after the Great War 
began jn 1914, tv o most momentous 
agreements were arrived at between Great 
Britain on the one hand and America and 
France on the other, referring all possible 
matters m dispute at least in the first 
instance, to nrbitration w aiving the clauses 
as to vitnl interests and honour, which 
had been excluded in similar previous trei 
ties It will however be seen that these 
international agreements are between 
Powers equally strong, w here the motive 
for arbitration is obvious though refer 
enccs to arbitration lmv e been numerous m 
the penod under review , it cannot be said 
that the weak nations possess such gua- 
rantees of protection against the strong as 
could be wished And it i<* to be deplored 
that the doctrine of mind a tones under 
the League of Nations «yrheme leaves the 
weaker peoples very much w here they w ere 
before the Great \\ nr 

The history of the last hundred years 
has demonstrated again and again that 
the instinct of nation ahty, like the desire 
20—5 


for freedom or for private property, is 
ineradicable 

“Two things only can we postulate univer 
sally about nationality , one that it is a spin 
tual bond a link betweeen men commonly of the 
same blood, who have grown together by 
common action and common suffering the 
other that it involves attachment to some 
definite portion of the earth 8 surface a home- 
land to which its members turn with more 
affection and yearning than to any other place 
Being a spiritual thing nationality must have 
freedom to live and grow, and this growth w ill, 
in the normal case, where external conditions 
have not prevented it lead to self government 
But freedom it will have at the cost of unceasing 
suffering and unrest " 

The author claims that “this freedom 
Great Britain has on the whole, succeeded 
in securing for the nationalities embraced 
m its political orbit, and it is constantly 
extending it ’ Mr Marvin is evidently 
thinking of the self governing colonies and 
not of India, ‘the most important part 
of our empire in the stricter sen^e of the 
term ’ The lessons which the war is said 
by Mr Marnn to have burnt into our 
minds for ever do not seem to be very- 
much in evidence ra England’s dealings 
with India, if we think of the martial law 
atrocities in the Punjab and similar mci 
dents He says 

Wherever, as in the east of Europe there is 
an area of unsatisfied unreconciled national 
units there you have a focus of war The 
oppressed peoples wishing to change their 
condition will be eager to provoke a disturbance 
which bringing in more powerful antagonists 
than theroseh es will be likely to create some 
change m their own condition and the oppress 
ors denying to subject nationalities their 
natural demands— freedom of speech and life and 
self-control— will be the more apt to fail in the 
general obligations of fellowship with mankind 
the observance of old loyal understandings this 
skeleton at home makes them suspicious and 
secretive abroad " 

The British Empire has three such 
skeletons — Ireland, which being of the 
white race will sooner or later have justice 
done to it, Egypt, and India It is yet to 
be seen whether Great Bntnm has learnt 
the true lesson of the war m the matter of 
her dealings with them 

But it is pleasanter to leave the thornv 
path of politics and contemplate the deeper 
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links of co operation and progress in rolled 
in the advance of knon ledge and science 

"Homan skill nnd per severance in piercing 
the St Gothard human insight nnd synthesis in 
tracing the curves and learning the constituents 
of the most distant stars human care nnd 
ingenuity in analysing disease and chasing the 
poisonous bacillus from the blood the noble 
human emotion in all its compass nnd gamut, 
•which speaks in a symphony of iJeethoven— 
these things are the true uniting forces nnd ns 
n rule in recording the achievements of the past 
we put these in the smallest type or leave them 
out altogether But they have been grow ing nil 
the while, nnd the nineteenth century wns their 
best lowering time It is in this sphere the 
sphere of pure intellect that ns Dante showed 
the unity of mankind is most fully realised All 
sects of learning whether turn ersities or learned 
societies or associations for spreading knon 
ledge in \\ ider circles arc in reality the organs of 
n true internationalism nnd strengthen the 
human spirit by knowledge sponging from a 
universal source and tending ultimately to the 
um\ ersal good 

Let us hope that the Universities of 
India will more and more take their place 
m this intellectual communion of which 
the author says 

' The learned societies nnd universities of the 
world have been acquiring habits of cooperation 
more and more ropidly with the spread of science 


and it would never occur to any professor, 
either on the physical or biological side to allow 
the passions of a national conflict whether just 
or llindcd to bias him for a moment in 
judging of a new hypothesis or criticism Here 
we nil are and must be at one and on these 
lines it would seem that science is leading us 
through oar places of education and research 
into a new unity of thought which will have 
more permanence than the medieval system 
The modern spirit stands in sharp 
contrast with the medieval which still 
persists in India * The old ideal was one 
of supreme blessedness m a state of 
contemplation, of rest m a vision of what 
the unnerse might he, if penetrated by 
Love and irradiated by Beauty ” The 
Vaishnavism of Chaitanya was the last 
great manifestation of this spirit in India 
The modem spirit knows no such rest It 
has the real world with all its ‘Hearts of 
Darkness to enlighten and we see it at its best 
when in some national effort it determines to 
cad ignorance and equilor at home or in some 
international union resolves to redeem the 
horrors of the African tribe enslaved and 
decimated by Western greed Jt is from such 
manifestations too rare and often too feeble 
but more frequent and stronger as the century 
went on that we may nagur the rising of a 
Heart of Light 

Critic 


f 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 


The Rflatio^ of the Sexes 

I AM not aware of any discussion m the 
Yethc literature on the relative posi 
tions of the sexes In early Hindu Iitera 
ture man is treated as man, and woman 
as woman No idea of the superiority of 
the one or the inferiority of the other is 
discernible until we come to later writers 
In fact the Hindu theory of creation which 
credits Brahma with having divided his 
body into two parts with one creating 
man and with the other woman, places 
woman on a much superior footing than 
the one implied by the Christian theory of 


Genesis which makes Eve come out of the 
ribs of Adam, thus making her only a part 
of him In any case it is safer and sounder 
to have a clear grasp of the matter than 
be confused by a discussion of the equality 
of the sexes or the superiority of one over 
the other Mr Ellis puts it well w hen he 
says that it is for the good of the 11 orlds 
that men and women are different Differ 
ence does not, however involve the infen 
onty of women nor does it justify a denial 
of equal opportunities of progress to her 
or a denial of freedom to her to live her 
life the same as man claims to hie bis. 
If a man is free to live his life, choose his 
avocation, regulate his conduct, exercise 
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his rights, perform his obligations, so 
must a woman be In order to be able to 
nse to the full height of her womanhood, 
the woman has as much right to education 
and freedom as man has There can be no 
limit to her development , no curtailing of 
her liberties -without harming the whole 
of society 

The present position of women in India 
is extremely harmful to the progress of the 
community It substantially hinders 
the religious, the social, the physical, the 
mental and the material progress of the 
nation From the point of view of final 
social values, no question is of greater 
urgency than that of the restoration of 
their rights to w omen, nz , their right to 
education and freedom of action The 
ancient Hindus recognised no limitations 
to a woman's right to education , nor 
restricted her freedom of action except 
what her status as wife or mother entailed 
on her by virtue of these positions Al 
nation which tolerates the bondage of her 
mothers cannot male rapid progress, 
tow ards freedom of any kind 

The ivn ter is not unaware of the diffi 
cultiesin the wav of the restoration of 
tlicir rights to Indian women The ignor 
ance of the masses is the chiefest of them , 
the narrow education which the Indians 
recene in schools and colleges is another, 
the deep-rooted sentimental prejudices are 
the third 

The writer has noticed with regret that 
a very large number of his educated 
countrymen seem to have iery crude 
ideas about the education of women That 
the girls are entitled to education and 
should receive education, is now generally 
conceded, e\ en in orthodox circles But as 
to the degree and kind of education which 
women should receive, the greatest 
diversity of opinion prevails In certain 
influential circles an opinion is often 
expressed that the education of boy s and 
girls should proceed on entirely different 
lines Some people w ould limit the educa- 
tion of girls to an elementary know ledge 
of the three R’s, an acquaintance with 
religious literature and a training in 
domestic duties Their ideal of a woman 
is a religious dame who can read religious 


literature, raise children m an atmosphere 
of health and religion, is proficient in 
cooking and sewing and is generally 
obedient to her husband Fora long time, 
for the first three quarters of the 19 th 
century, the same was the ideal of the 
West The last quarter of the 19 th 
century has brought about a revolution- 
ary change in the position of woman in 
the West There seems no reason why 
educated India, with access to the history 
of the development of woman’s posi- 
tion in the West should accept the ideals 
of the first half of the 19 th century 

To me it seems that the educated 
Indian’s ideas about women and their 
right to full freedom in the matter of 
education are reactionary because of the 
atmosphere of snobbery in which he is 
brought up It is a fashion m certain 
educated circles in India to talk of 
the western woman in language of strong 
disapprobation The western woman is 
by no means a paragon of virtue She has 
her own faults and so has the eastern 
woman The pictures of western women 
draum by biased Indians are as true 
or untrue to life as the pictures of 
eastern women by Christian missionaries 
and globe trotters In both cases they are 
the result of bias, hasty generalisation 
and a false pride in the superiority of one’s 
own standards llie missionary indulges 
m these generalisations with a motive 
He wants funds and workers to carry on 
his propaganda For this he depends on 
the sympathy he excites by his description 
of the pitiable and oppressive condition of 
the eastern women This motive creates 
a bias which often, perhaps unconsciously, 
leads him to unjust and exaggerated views 
about the condition of eastern women, 

The oriental traveller m the West, on the 
other hand, loses his balance, when he 
sees the freedom enjoyed by w omen m the 
West He ascribes it to their barbarous 
sensuousness His opportunities of coming 
into contact with the best type of western 
woman are perhaps as rare as those of the 
Christian missionary working in the East 
For a proper understanding of thequestion 
it is needed that both the occidental and the 
oriental should approach it from a scholar ^ 
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)y scientific point or view and free their 
minds ns much as possible from precon 
cened biases flic question has received a 
scientific treatment from western scholars 
Tiierc is evidence that our ancestors bad 
studied it in a scientific spirit We owe it 
to ourselves, to our w omen and children 
to investigate tt on the same hoes and in 
the same spirit 

The easterner has an inherent prejudice 
against revolutionary changes, but revo- 
lutionary changes are a part of the evolu 
tionarj process This truth holds good in 
all phases of social life What one part of 
the world has achiev cd by evolution may 
well be accepted by the other parts without 
necessanlj going through the same process 
of struggle and conflict It took the w or/d 
a long time to invent the steam engine and 
the use of electricity for the purposes of 
man These scientific truths were first 
brought to light in Europe but that is no 
reason why Asia should not at once use 
steam and electricity without w aiting for 
some Asiatic to re invent the same things 
again in Asm > 1 

I see no justification for the belief that 
the educational needs of men and women 
are so radically different as to require two 
entirely different kinds of education It 
may be that the education of our boys is 
proceeding on erroneous lines and we are 
anxious to avoid the mistakes of which we 
have been guilty in the case of our boys If 
so, we should be equally solicitous to eda 
cate our boys also on right lines Onr ideas 
of the educational requirements of our wo 
men should not be based on what we would 
like them to be— affectionate wives and 
good mothers only We certainly want 
affectionate wives and good mothers, but 
women are more than that just ns men 
are more than affectionate husbands and 
good fathers Just as a boy needs an eda 
cation which will help his complete deve- 
lopment to manhood so a girl needs educa- 
tion which w ould help her complete evolu 
tion to womanhood The same principle 
must guide the education of both, may be 
with minor differences in details But to 
that the two systems should be ndi 
ally different is to display either prejudice 
>r ignorance or both What however is 


wrong with us, is that our ideas of educa 
tion art. not sound The woman has as 
much need of individuality freedom, re 
sourccfulncss, initiative, courage, economic 
independence and intellectual growth as 
man has The needs of the Indian woman 
in this respect are exactly the same as 
those of the western woman Cbmatic 
conditions may require certain differentia 
tions, but subject to that \ c will profit 
immensely by the experience of the West in 
the educational development of women 
The question is important enough to need 
a specialised study by some of our emi 
nent educationists 

IV 

Having discussed the general questions 
of sexual ethics of the position of w oman 
and of the education of women in India, 

I propose now to take up the question of 
marriage According to Bertrand Russel, 

There are two questions to be asked in re 
gard to any mnrrnge system just liow it affects 
the development and character of the men and 
women concerned secondly what is its influ 
ence on the propagation and education of 
children These two questions are entirely dis 
tmrt and a system mny well be desirable from 
one of these two points of view when it is very 
undesirable from the other 

Following Bertrand Russels exampte 
I propose first to describe the Hindu and 
the customary laws of India and public 
opinion and practice in regard to the rela 
tion of the sexes 

I will take the Hindu Law and the prac- 
tice among the Hindus first Marriage 
under Hindu Law is a religious sacrament 
It is an indissoluble tie which lasts for the 
lifetime of the parties Among the three 
higher castes no divorce is allowed bj the 
law ns administered in these daj s Under 
certain circumstances the law sanctions 
more than one wife for the husband, but 
under no circumstance does it countenance 
more than one husband for the wife 
Again under certain circumstances the law 
allows the husband to remarry in the life- 
time of one or more waves but under no 
circumstance is a woman allowed to re- 
marry m the life time of her husband Tor 
centuries it was unlawful for women to 
remarry after tbe death of their husbands 
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but now tbe remarriage of widows has 
been made lawful by statutory law 

In theory Hindu Law enjoins marriage 
on every man and woman There are cer 
tain exceptions in the case of men u ho at 
an early period of their life decide to dev ote 
themselves to a lifelong study and practice 
of religion and to propaganda wort A 
wife m a> accompany a husband when the 
latter enters Vanapr'istha Asram but the 
pair must seperatewhen the husband de 
cides to become a Saanyasi I know of no 
authority which expressly sanctions San 
nyas for w omen To all intents and pur 
poses it is assumed nay expressly stated m 
the later Smntis that a woman can 
never be independent In her childhood 
she is under the control of her parents 
when married she is subordinate to her 
husband when wadowed or otherwise de- 
prived of the guardianship of her husband 
she must submit to the control of her 
growm up sons or other male relatives If 
so there is no chance for her to lead a life of 
independence and freedom except by viola 
tionofthelaw Custom enforces the law 
m this respect rather rigorously There are 
certain sects particularly amongst the 
Jams m which the women are allowed to 
become Sadhtms (1 e female ascetics) but 
the number of female ascetics in India is 
infinitesimal ns compared with male 
Sadhus 

Accordingly a woman has no voice in 
her mamagc even when grown up The 
later Smntis Ienve no occasion for such an 
exercise of choice They presuppose that 
every girl shall be given in marriage bj her 
parents or other guardian before she 
attains the age of pubcrtv A father or 
brother or uncle w ho neglects to arrange 
for the marriage of his daughter or sister 
or niece before thev arrive at the age of 
pubcrtv is threatened with all kinds of real 
or imaginary punishments In the very 
extreme case of a girl not having been 
mametl licforc she reaches the age of puber- 
tv nnd in case of continued neglect for three 
years on the part of heT male guardian she 
is permitted to take a husband of her own 
choice 

We do not know of anv penod m tl e 
hrstorv of tie Hindus when the women 


were absolutely free in the matter of 
mamage The A edic texts on the subject 
presuppose the consent of the bnde but 
whether thev contemplate a choice of a 
husband by a maiden agamst or indepen 
dent of the consent or wishes of her parents 
is extremely problematic The onlv eveep 
tions if I am not mistaken are those in 
which the choice of a husband w as made 
by Sway am vara The \ erv expression 
means self-choice The well known case 
of Sanvogta who selected Pnthvi Raj 
even in Ins absence and insisted on marry 
mg him and him only e\en against the 
wishes of her father is a case in point 
Sanyogta s father and Pnthvi Raj were 
polit cal enemies Sanyogta had never 
seen or met Pnthvi Raj She had only 
heard of him At the time of the Swaydm 
rara ceremony Pnthvi Raj was not present 
To show his contempt for Pnthvi Raj 
Sany ogt a s father Jai Chand had a day 
image of his put in the hall assigmnghim 
the menial dutv of washing* the dishes 
Yet when Sanyogta entered the ball with 
the garland of flowers in her hand and the 
whole assemblage of princes and nobles 
were thnlled with the expectations of good 
luck Sanyogta went straight to the clay 
image of Pnthvi Taj and garlanded xt 
Her choice was made It was irrev ocable 
Her father refused to ratify it He was 
angry But Sanvogta s decision had been 
made She sent a secret message to 
Pnthvi Raj to come and claim her 
Pnthvi Raj did come and his attempt to 
obtain possession of the person of San 
yogta was successful though not before 
nvers of blood had been shed between the 
adherents of the two roval houses This 
romantic affair cost India her political 
independence 

Marriages of love are not entirely un 
known to Hindu Law but tbej are always 
treated as exceptions and the Satras and 
Smntis speak of them m rather apologetic 
language Going a« far hack as the tunc 
of the Epics every man 'cckmg the band 
of a miuden however grow n up had to 
obtain the consent of her parents Even 
Santnnu the emperor dared not marry the 
daughter of a common fisherman with 
whom lie had fallen m love at first sight 
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without obtaining the consent of her arbitrary fashion out of sordid and mean 
father How the father of the girl dictated motives The evil however, reaches its 
his own terms to the lore lorn monarch is climax where the parties concerned are 
very graphically described in the pages of minors and altogether unable to look after 
the Mababbirata He would not give his their own interests 
daughter in marriage to the king without Educated India has with one voice 
the latter promising with the consent of condemned the institution of child mam 
the heir apparent Bhisma that the success age It has also declared in favour of 
ion to the kingship would devolve on the young men being allowed to choose their 
eldest son of his daughter Nay he went own wives but it has not yet done any 
further and insisted that Blusma should thing to confer the same nght on girls 
not only renounce the throne for himself This is probably due to the lack of educa 
but also for his issue which Bbishma did tion among girls as also to their economic 
by taking the vow of life-long celibacy dependence It is obi lous that the first 
This incident alone { with numerous others condition of a happy marriage is the free 
to support it) ought to be a sufficient choice of their mates by the parties Many 
answer to those detractors of India who Indians have been heard to say that 
say that Indians had no respect for law marriages among w estemers are no more 
A comparative study of the marriage laws happy than among the Indians that the 
of the world in the different epochs of the percentage of happy marriages is per 
world shistoiy would show that nowhere haps greater in India than in Europe 
have women been altogether free in the and America I do not agree with this 
choice of their husbands But it appears opinion 

that m India until the inauguration of the What is the test of happiness * A forced 

custom of child marriage no maiden could happiness brought about by a sense of 
be forced to marry a person she did not helplessness and inevitableness is not real 
like happiness Two young people brought 

The institution of child marriage lion together by the will of their parents find 
ever changed the w hole aspect of the ques that, willy wily they must accept the 
tion Boys and girls could not be expected situation The girl knows that for her 
to choose their mates So the choosing there is no way out of it, unless she makes 
was done by their parents Now generally up her mind to be a life long widow or is 
speaking parents must be presumed to be prepared to take to a life of disrepute So 
the best mends of their offspring But as she starts by presuming that her husband 
■we know, sometimes even the best friends and lord is the most handsome the most 
may be your worst enemies Considera virtuous and the only man for her She 
tions of their own good may swung them begins to love him and gives all that she 
away from the path of altruism Some- has la his service The devotion of Hindu 
times with the best of motives they may wives to their husbands is something 
be guilty of conduct which rums the Jives sublime superb But after all it is the 
of the two persons w hom they unite in devotion that is born of a feeling of help 
wedlock for their mutual good But la Wmjj Tiw cccwomvx deptwkwca also 
stances are not lacking where parents haic is a factor On the other side the man 
been swayed by the meanest and the most also finds that although legally he could 
sordid considerations in arranging the marry another woman yet a second 
marriages of their children Even in the mamage w ould bring such an amount of 
West where child mamage* docs not at social obloquy in its train and besides 
present prevail parents have in not a few would be economically so costlj that the 
cases exercised their authority in a mo9t very idea is unentertamable \\ omen in 
India are not cheap In some proi inccs 
, . . _ the number of men exceeds that of wo 

of ** ''’ fe SJ 

short time ago maintenance suitable to the position 
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in life of her husband So in good many 
cases the man decides to make the 
best of the situation and eventually the 
devotion of the w ife completely wins his 
heart and he in his turn makes a fairly 
good husband But it is a fact that in 
an equally large number of cases the 
parties fail to adjust themselves and live in 
life long misery In each case the loss of 
happiness and satisfaction involved leads 
to much waste and wickedness which 
effectively telts on the efficiency of the 
nation There are however cases few 
though m number, in which the man sets 
aside his first wife and marries another 
leaving the first to alife of enforced widow 
hood Now the very existence of these 
cases however few makes it necessuiy that 
in this respect the position of the man and 
the w oman should be equalised A law 
which affects injuriously and unjustly even 
one human being is had and must be 
changed Bnt the change of the law means 
the freedom of divorce The freedom of 
divorce however, is an absurdity where 
there is no freedom of marriage So we 
must start with freedom of marriage 
Forced ncqmescencc m a marriage in 
which the parties to a marriage or at least 
one part} had no voice is a denial of that 
freedom w hich is the fundamental right of 
every human being It is a senous handi 
cap to the development of the personalities 
of men and women and ns such repre- 
hensible 

A Hindu s sense of propriety is shocked 
'shew wywwwg vsv\w refuses tw ewwcey w 
whom lie has not seen and who hns been 
selected for him bv his parents W hv tins is 
unheard of savs the old man who could 
have expected such a degradation of ideals 
or fall from the path of virtue * But a 

S ri s desire to see her proposed husband 
fore marriage is still unheard of in India 
It is time that girls should be encouraged 
to demand this nght Of cour=c mere see- 
ing is nothing Farties to a mamago must 
know each other well before the\ unite in 
wedlock This introduces courtship w hich 
is revolting even to most of the best edu 
catcd Hindus and Moslems The western 
people have advanced grcntlr in tins line 
People argue that for a voung man and a 


young woman to become permanent part 
ners in life they must know each other 
thoroughly, before they take the final 
plunge To a Hindu this may look hi e 
the coming down of the heavens But we 
must make a beginning by insisting on the 
rights of the parties to see each other and 
to know each other The first thing which 
the Indian mind requires to be accustomed 
to think is that the personality of a w oman 
is as important even if not more, as that 
of a man in the progressive evolution of 
mankind and the attainment of that state 
of emancipation which leads to salvation 
The second thing which Indians need to 
be told is that bearing children is not the 
sole or even the principal function in the 
life of a woman The idea that the only 
justification for mamage is the desire for 
offspring is a superstition which deserves 
tone demolished That the union of man 
and woman means certainly much more 
than the legal gratification of desire is # a 
truth which should never be lost sight of 
The ancient Hindus were quite right in 
their sociological ideas in imposing res 
traint even on married couples These idea's 
are based on hygiene Their chief purpose is 
to secure a healthy body and a healthy 
mind to the married couple as well as to 
the issue of the mamage The union of man 
and woman helps them m the development 
of their personalities and that is the chief 
object of life The bearing of offspring is 
a social duty , a duty w hich men and wo 
men owe to the race It is also a personal 
duty, us the. existence. dC chddetw helps 
them in their own persona! development 
also but surely this is not their onlj or 
even their mam business in life A social 
svstem which reduces w omen to the posi 
tion of child bearing machines bears its own 
condemnation The fact that celibacy 19 
permitted hv the Hindu Shastras in the 
case ofhoth men and women for advance- 
ment of learning nnd for spiritual develop- 
ment amply proves that the bearing of 
children could not be the summum bomttn 
oflifi. cither for men or for women Bren 
in this direction the Hindus went to the 
other extreme in giving celibacy the highest 

J ilacc m the list of virtues The best coarse 
or the generality of men and women is to 
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be natural and to avoid excess in eitl er 
direction 

In order to ensure even a moderately 
happy and fruitful marriage it is necessary 
that 

(a) the couple be physically fit to 
become parents 

(b) that they start with love and 
attachment to each other which can only 
be known by at least a certain amount of 
social companionship before marriage 

(c) that they be free from the taint of 
disease inherited or contracted or mother 
words that they be eugemcally fit and 

(d) that they be economically able to 
make a home 

The economic conditions that at present 
prevail in the West whereby a large 
number of middle class and almost all of 
tbe working class women have to work 
for their livelihood from 8 to 12 hours a 
day, is hardly conduct! e to marital felicity 
The marriage problem is as acute to day 
m the West as it is from a different angle 
in the East The nations of the West are 
trying legislative and educational expen 
meats of different 1 tnds The problem is 
unsolved The experimental stage is causing 
a great deal of laxity and promiscuity, 
which seems to be inevitable if the matter 
is at all to he determined without injustice 
to the fair sex The western woman is 
in revolt She hates the present domina 
tion of men and is in open rebellion against 
manmade laws of marriage and divorce 
It is only when men will realise that 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander that a cooperative attempt will 
be made to arm e at a solution w Inch may 
be satisfactory to both as well as to the 
race in general 

Thechief difficulty comes into new when 
we start to consider marriage fro™ tlie 
point of view of the welfare of the children 
It is not rare that the interests of children 
come into conflict with the personal inter 
ests ofthe parents cither one or both The 
welfare ofthe children demands (a) that 
the parents shonld be in full possession of 
health both physcal and mental at the 
time of conception (b) that during concep 
m delivery and at least for a year 
„ the mother should be absolutely 


free from economic and other kinds of 
worries and (c) that up to the age of 
majority the child should get nourishing 
food ample clothing good housing and 
last but not least every facility for ednea 
tion Under the circumstances any defect 
in the parents at the time of union and 
any subsequent estrangement between 
them regardless of the circumstances over 
which they hav e no control for example 
poverty and unemployment are likely to 
be very harmful to a healthy and vigorous 
development of their children Advanced 
European thinkers are of opinion that the 
best time of life for having children is 
when the man and the woman having 
crossed the boundary of childhood are 
throbbing with the passion of life They 
arc of opinion that the issue of even illicit 
unions should not be looked down upon 
that every child that comes into life is 
sacred and pure and that the prev ailing 
social ideas which brand some children as 
illegitimate and bastard is barbanc In 
their judgment all children should be 
treated equally Everyone of them is 
entitled to protection maintenance and 
educatiou on equal terms and that it is the 
duty of the society into which they are 
bom to look after them and enable them 
to grow into men and women with healthy 
bodies and healthy' minds These writers 
are of the opinion that under the present 
social and economic conditions the 
progress and development of the race is 
seriously handicapped by .the restrictions 
that society imposes on the free marriage 
of men and w omen that these restrictions 
result in unsuital le and undes rable unions, 
m unions late in life after both men and 
women have wasted tl cmselves in illicit 
satisfaction of their sexual appetite or m 
unnatural suppression of it that 
marriages are often delayed because men 
and w omen are not economically well off 
to hare ahoine and to prov ide for children 
that even when married many men and 
women although fullyhealthyanddesirous 
of hav mg children use artificial means of 
preventing the coming of children for want 
of means to support them and to educate 
them that as at present the vast bulk 
of children come into life cither too late 
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or too early, that the great majority of while diseased and foolish bat rich parents 
them suffer* either from the poverty or the get children and thereby perpetuate a 
folly of their parents Healthy men and diseased and inferior humanity 
women have to go without children , Lajpat Rai 
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I. Rising Japan. 

Rising Japan by Jabez T Sunderland, 
D D ,XL D Billing Lectures (1913 14) in Japan, 
China, and Tndia G P Pntnam’s Sans Aew 
York and London 1918 live Skillings Pp 
220 

Dr Sunderland s deep sympathy with all 
weak- and oppressed nntions and with all who 
are victims of misrepresentation, is well known, 
and this interesting book is devoted to a sym 
pathetic presentation of Japanese civilisation 
and Japanese political aspirations with a view 
to remove the misconceptions about them which 
have been circulated by interested parties in the 
United States, where the prejudice against the 
sixty thousand Japanese in California is. very 
strong and has led to unjust State legislation 
against which the federal Government has been 
powerless to protect the subjects of a friendly 
foreign power 

Dr. Sunderland begins with a panegyric on 
Asia, ‘the greatest mother of nations ’ of civilisa- 
tion, of religions, of the alphabet and of letters, 
*of astronomy and navigation and mathematics 
and most of the arts and industries of the 
world ’ Europe, borrowing the knowledge of 
the Chinese and of the Indians through the 
Saracens, has improved It almost out of recogni- 
tion, whereas Asia went to sleep and the light 
went out of hef, till the land of the Rising San 
once more succeeded in focussing the attention 
of the world by adopting every means of effective 
self protection against the aggressive W est. 

It is a common error in India to suppose that 
Japan has been completely denationalised As 
Dr Sunderland savs * She has not become 
civilised , she was civilised before. W bat has 
happened is, .she has opened all her doors to a 
nerr form of civilisation — the civilisation of 
Europe and America— not to soppliut her own. 
but to supplement it, to take from the new what 
teemed to ber of most value, and with that 
enlarge, carry forward, and ennch her own It 
required a strong and a great people to plan 
tuch an advance, such a transition such a 
revolution, and carry « out, holding themselves 
steady, mein while, never bong submerged, 
mcTcr being earned off their feet, never proving 
21— G 


false to their own civilisation or their own 
histone genius, nnd never losing or laying 
aside their own ideals, through all the 
long and trying transition penod That is 
what Japan has done Those among us who 
boast of our ‘onginal civilisation do not indeed 
understand what they say If we think of it, 
there is really no civilisation, as there is no 
mind that is absolutely original History 
teaches us that the civilisation of India, like that 
of every other country which is not surrounded 
by a Chinese w all of isolation— and the Western 
passes of India were always open to invading 
foreigners before Europeans from beyond the 
seas gained a foothold m the land,— is a compo- 
site product of many strands and the process 
of absorption and assimilation still goes an 
Imitation is no sin or shame , civilisation grows 
by imitation— provided wc do not lose our soul 
in the process, and have patriotism enough to 
preserve the best in us, and sufficient wisdom 
and discrimination not to take in the bad with 
the good, so far as the tw o can be separated. 
It requires courage and foresight to accept ns 
well as to reject , and in many things it is sin 
eerely to be washed that educated Indians could 
elevate the nation nnd protect themselves from 
aggression by a courageous Imitation of the 
West 

• It seems to be a common impression m this 
country ” saj s the author, * that tlic Japanese 
are a nation of materialists. It w ould probably 
be much nearer the truth to call them a nation 
of idealists This characteristic of their nature 
comes out in many ways It appears ifl the 
umi ersal fondness for poetry, from the Emperor 
and Empress down to the humblest day- 
labourer But perhaps the clearest indication js 
seen in art It is doubtful whether among any 
other people m the w orld the art instinct, the 
art feeling love for beauty and the constant 
cnjoimcnt of beaut!, is so universal ns among 
the people of Japan Japane«c drawing and 
painting arc conspicuously idealistic, not 
realistic ” 

A missionary doctor of dirmjty told the 
author that his Japanese servants knew more 
of what was going on in the world than he did, 
such is the popularity of newspapers and penodi- 
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cals, thanks to universal education, both among 
males and females "Nor do the people confine 
their reading to newspapers and periodicals, 
they are great readers of books, and solid books 
booksof value, not merely ephemeral novels 
It is amazing what numbers of the best books 
of Germany, Prance, Russia, Italy , Pngland, and 
America one finds translated into Japanese. 
Every public library and every book store is 
rich in them Equally surprising is the 
number of new books by Japanese authors in 
every department of thought and knowledge 
that one finds issuing from the press of Japan * 
Tn Bengal, translations of good foreign books are 
not much in favour Every author aims at being 
original butin most cases the originality is found 
on analysis to resolve itself into mere unac 
knowledged plagiarisms either from Sanskritic 
or European sources winch arc seldom presented 
in a readable form whereas a good translation 
of a foreign classic would always be welcome, 
and uplift the character and stimulate the mtel 
lect of the reader, besides enriching the vernacular 
literature of the country 

The question of sex morality and divorce in 
Japan has a peculiar interest for us in India. ‘ It 
should be said, however, that the frequency of 
divorce does not grow so much out of immoral 
lty on the part of either husband or wife ns 
from the custom long prevalent m Jnpan (but 
now being rapidly changed) of young husbands 
bringing their brides to live in the homes of the 
husbands parents The dominance of mothers 
in law over the wives of their sons is a fruitful 
breeder of trouble between wives and husbands, 
which only too often leads to separation Now 
that the custom is growing, of newly married 
couples at onceestablisliinghousesoftheir own it 
is believed that divorces will grow less frequent " 
"Judged by one test, ’ says Dr Sunderland 
"Japanese civilisation seems to us of the !\est 
not to be high That test is the stntusofwo 
man ’’ But the difference even in this respect 
between India and Japan is enormous Nearly 
half the primary schools of Japan are in charge of 
women and nearly ail the women of the country 
can read and write Sixty four occupations which 
were formerly confined to men, nre now open to 
sjAW.ro Tin Imperial .Railway Bureau employs 
four thousand women ns ticket sellers cashiers, 
and book keepers The Bank of Japan has 120 
women employees Women typists are numerous 
There nre fifteen hundred students in the well 
equipped Tokyo Woman’s University “There 
are now in Japan women artists, novelists 
journalists, poets, musicians actors doctors* 
There Is of course, no purdah in Japan The 
Reverend author sums up the position thus , 
"I think it may truthfully be said that both the 
intellectual anil the social life of w onian in Japan 
arc being steadily elevated She is coming to be 
ven a position in nil respects more nearly equal 
that of man More and more she is being 
' s real companion ’ 


"In the war between Japan and .Russia, Japan 
set a new standard of morality and honour for 
modern armies, and especially in her treatment 
of her pns oners If the fine example set by 

Japan in these respects had been followed by the 
European nations in the war of 1914, how 
different w ould have been the ternble record l * 
The following observations of the Reverend 
gentleman have now become a commonplace but 
it is a commonplace which shows that none but 
the strong are respected in the world ns it is 
constituted at present, nnd that, in Milton's 



‘It is one of the strange anomalies of ft 
civilisation calling itself Christian that the 
professedly Christian nations of the l\est vir 
tnallj compelled Japan to create an army and 
navyand to show herself formidable as a military 
power before they w ould consent to grant her 
equal international rights with themselves or 
admit her to fellowship as n first-class nation 
Her education her art, her industries the mtel 
Jigence of her people, her civilisation older than 
that of many of the nations of Europe, did not 
avail she had to show that she could fight , 
then but not before they were willing to treat her 
w ith justice and to give her a place by theurside * 
Mnch of the book is devoted to criticism 
aimed at destroying the bogey of the menace of 
a Japanese invasion of America sedulously 
preached by a group of Americans Referring to 
this ‘organised campaign of misrepresentation 
and calumny the author asks ‘ Do the Amen 
can people believe these representations? ics , 
millions of them do That is the strange dark, 
dangerous thing for when nations circulate and 
believe such evil reports about one another, 
wars became inevitable 1\ hy do we in America 
believe these suspicion breeding fear-breeding 
hate-breeding war-breeding declarations nbont 
Japan ?” The author proceeds to show that 
for offensive war on American soil Japan is 
totally unprepared and her resources arc entirely 
insufficient, though "doubtless she can defend 
herself and protect her rights at home She ha# 
a large and well trained army nnd nn efficient 
navy, probably ample in strength to repel any 
possible invaders from her shores ’ "And let us 
icnow fftat it’ an armed 1 comfiet ever arises be 
tween the two nations it will not boa war of 
invasion of America, but, ns already said, a war 
of aggression on our part, which we shall be 
compelled to fight at Jnpan s door, the crime of 
which will not be Japan’s but one own " 
The writer points out that the national ideal 
which Japan has set before her is * not a career 
ofmilitarj conquest, but one of evergrowing 
industrial and commercial development — a 
career of leadership in the East in the arts and 
sciences, in man a fact tires m trade , nnd in 
finance, similar to that of England or Germany 
(Germany apart from her military obsession/ 
in the West.’ 
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has been violated repeatedly and with results o ■> establ shed that just government 

SfiErs ssjsaw.* i’-s* -*• 
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wrested from the Chinese people Iar ^ ^ a , plea that w e are benefiting the Fil prao people 
including strategic military and jawl tawof But are we * I do not with to answer that we 
great importance and have laid plans threaten a x do ^ uh to ^ very sen0 usly Are 

mg still farther seizures Of coarse Japan from ^ e m , If wc arc benefitmg them 

the beginning has recognised in all this a peril ^ * s arev , eno t more than offsetting 

to herself and to the whole Onent If China we are domg them in others r 

were destroyed as an independent nabon by ^ *,*££> Should not the 

being apportioned among thepowers of E urope themse J lvc f? What do thev say 

nothing in the Orient would be safe ^ ivven P t V« man t hey declare that their freedom 
Japan herself would have to fight for her life and m dependence the nght to shape their own 

lw fortunate if she could preserve it their indepenoence wi r 


E 


i future 


easyprej to the nations which have 
her in the past renders Japan’s ow 
insecure 

Is it strange if the facts that Japan 
situated near to China that their interests are 
closely related that her government is well 
established and strong while that of China 


would be fortunate if she could preserve « f n r themselves are to them more precious 

Indeed it could hardly be more than a quesdio boons that we have conferred, or 

of time when all Asia would become subject to iSsibl? can confer Andifwe were ut 

Europe as two thirds of it already is P W(J1 ^ d not say the same ? 

These facts and considerations should help the P g afe asked J \\,n this [restora 

ns to « lo» greatly to tie interest t.on of mdepeodenee to tie Fid ppmes] be safe 1 
is that China s mtegnty shall be preserved no F ' j n o people competent to rule 

inviolate and that the Chinese nation shaU Are : the FUipmo P* V ^ 

become prosperous and strong In ; the veiy tnc Yes more compct ent than any 

natnre of the case any signs of w eahness on the l ans ^ orl d to *V n ] e them New 

part of China s Government causes anxiety in Y Jgfc5J*i!!hes many blunders and under the 
lapan for a helpless China ready tofallan ^^"^{STammanT aiid other bosses does 
msvnro to the nations which have despoiled eTll things But ,t rules itself 

better than it could possibly be governed by 
Philadelphia or San Francisco or Montreal or 
Pans or any foreign city For centuries England 
has declared that Ireland was unfit to govern 

established and strong while that of CUina is as herself £ow ^suW^nl en rale even' the 

China has comparatively little — .3 ,t etraoge .r terrible m.stale J"* 1 “““f* f 
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Chma and the future of China with that of who were int **** . ??at the baited States 
Japan The two nations must stand together decad * of h t he occupation of the 

as fnends or el«e in the woras of Dr (stuck „ii hut absolute 

‘come under the heavj hand of a united rb dipping Ff d %et Dr Sunderland 

European domination IfJapan does not win freedom to the people ard .jet Dr bundojana 
and Strep the fnendjhip of Chma, then Japan thinly that go’s ““ 

‘sansa f ° r chm ° ”° d ^ ' j^dS°to ™4«« «i»t ««id m.™ i*™ 

^The^abov^reems to be tic only nafe policy for h a i«rt.ct on oSa 

both the Mongolian em P res to foil ow bat the w h.ch after n< early tv ,oi «*tu™s of oompato an, 
treatment of Korea the occupation of Shantung can perpetrate the horrors of: » [ “ 
and the imperialist policy w hich Jap an has been province w Inch .has shed 

pursuing eW the war with Russia do not aU ed cause in the late war ^ and whOKgwerais 
appear to square with the sane concil tatory and arc not ashamed to ,, as>ain , t cn 

far-s ghted poluy sketched by the author shooting straight and •bootog 

We shall conclude with another extract from unarmed and moffen-iTe crowd, and whether 
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as a free born and liberty loving American he 
could have contemplated with unctuous satis- 
faction the grant of the barest rudiments of 
responsible government in some non-essential 
departments in the provinces as the very acme 
of political wisdom and generosity while the 
supreme Indian government remains as absolute 
jmd irresponsible as hitherto both internally 
and externally so that there is no constitution 
al bar to the passage of future Rowlatt Acts 
and declarations of martial law and the shoot 
mg down of hundreds and bombing from the 
£ir of dozens of innqcent people without 
warning and the passing of Indemnity Acts 
/ ■, Came 

1 

II The Seed of Race 

The Seed of Race An essay on Indian Educa 
lion By Sir John Wopdrofle GaneshaudCo 
Madras 1919 Neatly printed and bound m 
cloth Pp 65 Price Re 1 

Tins essay is Sir John Woodroffe s answer to 
a senior member of the Indian Educational 
Service and others who regard him as a 
reactionary who would throw back the land 
into medweval darkness Sir John has notonlg 
no objection to the teaching of the English 

S 

SSSJfSta. 

who are not mere sedulous apes 
civilisation Sir John says again Wtd£,»m that 
if the Indian teacher is such an imitator it « 
better to have an Englishman in h s stead the 
Khf&e of Englishman as the ortgmaUnd 
stronger character The education of Indmn 
youths should therefore be imparted by English 
men in so far as westernculture is concerned and 

wmm^ 

gfe'ssrfSrss 

"Ttoist I am doing no injustice to the learned 
author of this essav but «ad> '«£ ^ tiSjTrf l 

* rtf rtitr mcc may- cause us more harm 
* *5S£j L John « oodrofTe .. qmto conflict 


ofhis nghtto advise and lecture n* 'Whence 
comes this confidence since he has no scholarly 
acquaintance with our own culture’ It comes 
from that very cosmopolitan culture iwhich 
most Indians lack and which enables him to 
envisage civilisation as a whole mid civilised 
man as a factor in national growth* Our 
humiliation proceeds from the consciousness of 
the fact that -we are so helpless, both materially 
and intellectually, that it is our lot to be lectured 
by fnchds and foes alike When we “arc able to 
stand on our own legs and can discriminate 
between the false and the true we shall refuse 
to go into ecstacies over the flatteries of our 
friends just in the same way as we ignore the 
calumnies of our enemies That would be the 
trueji ay of preserving our racial personality, 
for which Sir J nhn is so anxious I a 

Sir John is of opinion that in some respects 
probably uo two persons (are) more dissimilar 
than a Hindu and an Englishman He also 
understands that it is natural that on Indian 
should best appreciate what his race has 
produced Knowing all this he should leave the 
sedulous apes of a foreign civilisation to learn 
from men of their own race like the 'great man 
\iyekananda, and Rabindranath Tagore who 
are steeped in the culture of the Orient, and have 
also assimilated all that is best in European 
culture Terhaps e\en these sedulous apes’ 
understand their national culture better than 
Sir John and when brought to the test would 
be found to have a greater sympathy with 
it than one so wholly alien ns Sir John* 
Speaking of the Japanese Sir John says ' It 
appears to me that the Japanese are endeavour- 
ing to preserve their racial spirit and that to 
speak generally what they have done is with 
that object They ha>e recognised that they 
may be Japanese, and jet take what is of adran 
tage to them from the West If that besom 
the case of the Japanese why not nlso in the 
case of the Indians ? The Japanese govern 
themselves, and if they take anything from 
the West it is because as a free people they 
choose to do so ' In other words is it because 
we arc an enslave) race that we must not 
aspire to choose freely even w such directions 
ns mav be open, to us ? Modern education in 
India "ns the Calcutta University Commission 
rightly say in their Report even though 
leading in some cases to what Sir John 
Woodroffc describes ns a paralysing inner 
conflict has in the mam prepared the way for 
n culture winch will harmonise with and 
supplement the national culture ntid will 
stimulate the latter -into new manifestations nnd 
achievement*. Western example withe sphere 
of education, at any rate has therefore done us 
some good 

In spite .of his exhortations to conserve the 
racial spirit or samskora, Sir John Woodroffc 
has a vision clear enough to perceive that change 
is me\ i table nnd even desirable W e shall try to 
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present his point of view in his own language 
True conservatism however is not necessardj 
bound up with the maintenance in the. twentieth 
century of forms a thousand years old but the 
maintenance in its purity of the Racial Spirit 
which produced or adopted certain forms m the 
tenth century and which mil produce- if 
necessary other new forms or modifications of 
ancient forms today The ^eed of Race to- 
day is thus the Indian sangsLara which has 
produced the minds and bod es of the Indian 
people of our time amongst whom some are 
rejecting their Dhirma as a whole others are 
rejecting only what they deem to be corrupt 
accretion with a view to recover essential 
principle and others again are adhering with a 
firm and sometimes fanatic devotion to 
everything which they have received from their 
lathers. The middle path is here, as in so many 
other cases the best For it is the path of 
evolution whilst the first is an attempt at 
revolution with little chance of present snccess 
and the last is an endeavour to crystallise for all 
future time what tS itself the product of ages of 
change In short the call is for the maintenance 
of those elements of the Aryan culture «jvhich 
have value This does not spell any st ^ ,c 
attitude which in fact is not possible bat 
natural development of the Racial Sp nt or the 
product of Aryan culture by assimilation of 
foreign stuff if nicesshry it is not likely that 
>t [the Racial Spint] will merely Teiterate the 
past. When racial character is re-established 
an autonomous centre of receptivity is 
established capable of receiving (without nsk 
of being overwhelmed thereby) every form of 
foreign culture This is possible because there is 
then n healthy organism capable of assimilating 
every form of food presented to it. A knowledge 
of foreign 1 fe and thought is as essential to India 
as -a knowledge of what is its own It is 
not the product of past ages which ns such has 
to be maintained or reproduced It may in fact 
be maintained if it is good V\e are all 
concerned with the present and the maintenance 
of the Seed of Race. If this be free and strong 
it will develop into d plant which will live 
that is n plant suitable to the time place 
and circumstance under wheh it grows -for 
nothing can lire n hieh does not fulSl these cond 
tions It may be that nourished in part by the 
food of a new and western civilisation, at may 
reproduce subject to certain modifications or 
mar put forth some entirelr new developments 
What 13 produced is immaterial provided it is 
the issue of the freely developing Seed of Race 
It must be free to develop as it wilL Essential 
alone is the maintenance of the Seed of Race 
[defined by the author ns the ««ptnt of the race 
the fundamental characteristics and outlook 
on life wh ch distinguish the people of one race 
from all others and which persist through all 
the varying forms m which it clothes itself] let 
it develop how it may If however it is meant 
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that Racial Soul is to be kept integral but such 
of its past products ns are realty unsuitable for 
the times are to be cast away and the Racial 
Soul is to equip itself for the struggle of me 
today then thejposition 19 a true one and none 
other than that for which I contend Let me 
repeat that Ind a may take n hat she desires from 
the West or elsewhere provided that she is not 
false to her own Racial Soul [The ital cs are 
ours ] . _ - , 

The Racial Soul the Rac al Spirit the Seed ol 
Race the Racial SamsLara — tins in the author’s 
opinion *is the root of all questions If there 
is success here then ‘all else shall be added to 
you Let u« therefore examine a little mote 
closely what is meant by the Racial Spirit It is 
as the anther defines at the beginning of his 
essav something peculiar to the race which 
persists through all change If this be so it is 
superfluous to say as Sir John says m the 
passages quoted above that all salutary 
changes in accord with the spirit of the tunes 
[ time place and circumstance ] should be 
adopted provided they are also in harmony 
with the Racial Spirit Tor whether we choose 
or no the spirit of the race persists and cannot 
be ignored The soul of an Indian ns S r John 
takes care to remind us can never for any 
length of time wander far from the essentials 
of its inherited civilisation This is fnorc true 
of us than of any other people on earth and to 
this many would attribute our present position 
among the cml «ed nations Instead of laying 
the emphasis on the racial’ spint therefore 
what we have got to see is whether the change 
proposed ts good A healthy organism is 
capable of assimilating all kinds of food as the 
author tells us Our organism i$ \veah now 
and we have to strengthen it This we Cannot 
do by merely offering it inval d food bottled milk 
and sick diet We must accustom it to strong 
invigorating nounshing food so that it may 
absorb into the system all that is good find 
wholesome no matter what tnav be the country 
of its origin and may possess sufficient vitality 
to reject w hat is unwholesome instead of sue 
combing to it Whether a particular reforma 

tion is justified depends Ondlie facts of the Case 
It is a true expression of the Indian sp rit if it 
pr o ceeds from it Here S r John W oodroffe 
puts the cart before tl c horse Whether a 
particular reformation is justified depends upon 
whether it is nght or wrong Of coilr*^ what 
may be right for one country may not be nght 
for another not being suited to the genius of 
the race but this can only be so in regard to 
minor matters of detail nnd not in regard t 6 
essential principles The details should be 
developed in accordance with the individual 
national tradition m order to yield the largest 
measure of snccess but the general 1 nes of the 
principle are the same everyw here If the thing 
desired is nght in itself a knowledge of abd 
sympathy with the inherited culture of the race 
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bdps us to find justification for it by referring 
to the country’s past history Take a concrete 
case, female education, for instance We all 
recognise that female education is right We 
know that such education is absent among us 
m the form tn which it is understood now a 
days Those who are deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the race among us can make out a 
case for such education by reference to Gargi, 
Maitreyi Kshana, Lilavati and others 
and the fact that in still older times 
women were initiated by being invested with 
the sacred thread, as the Hants Samhita 
shows And ’Sir John Woodrofle knows that 
the spirit of the Indian race is a very complex 
affair "India contains all types of culture 
extending almost from the neolithic to the 
present age sev eral races and cultures have 
gone to the production of the Aryan body and 
soul as they now exist " So that just as a 
hostile critic of Indian civilisation may point 
to any number of absurd and pernicious 
practices and customs in the social body of 
India a patriotic Indian steeped in Indian 
culture, may find a historic justification for 
everything good that may be found elsewhere, 
in the chequered evolution of Indian civilisation 
Sir John argues that English education is 
beneficial to us because it holds the field and 
rightly understood, what is is right ‘ This 
does not mean," says he, ‘that what exists in 
fact today is to be approved and continued but 
that, until there exists the will and power to 
effectually change such fact its past history 
justifies its present existence ” By pantv of 
reasoning we may say that it is useless to kick 
against the pneks and decry our 'nughcisation 
It is happening, and therefore it is right To a 
certain extent we have neither the will nor the 
power to change it Nothing succeeds like 
success and if the transformation succeeds i e 
if it proves beneficial to us and helps to save 
us in the struggle for existence as it has saved 
the Japanese then it will have justified itself 
Then Sir John Woodrofle and others of 
bis wav of thinking will say of us as he now 
says of the Japanese, that what we have been 
really doing ' is not to slavishly follow foreign 
culture, but to engraft such of it as they desired 
on At) Vac -pumA. VMfct VMsst onceUxal 
culture " , . 

Sir John W oodrofle is very nervous about 
wounding orthodox feeling When he says 
that the Racial Spirit may produce othernew 
forms or modifications of ancient forms today, 
he at once proceeds to reassure the orthodox 
that they need not be alarmed at this statement, 
for ns to essentials there can be little or no 
change It is on what he means by essentials , 
that everything does m fact turn We have only 
to allude to some of Sir John’s view* to show 
that he is thoroughly permeated by the rational 
istic and historical spirit which is anathema .to 
the orthodox of all nations lilbcxicnacF 


the orthodox Indian be as liberal ns those of Sir 
John, w e do not anticipate any harm from their 
acceptance of his thcorj of the Racial Samskarx 
In the opinion ol Sir John 11 oodroffe, probably 
none of the Indian peoples are of pure Aryan 
descent , like other peoples the modern Hindus 
are m varying degrees of mixed stock’ , there has 
been considerable admixture of h!gb and low 
t> pes , modern India is in a state of arrested 
development and degeneracy , the Aryan culture 
has itself been affected by the non Aryan peoples. 


' What cntical and informed person looking at 
Chhinnamasta can 


the images of Kali, Tara _ 
imagine them to be in their origin Aryan con 
cepts ? Many ‘sooty superstitions , as an English 
writer has tailed them, have their origin in the 
black races of India " 

We have shown nhove that in the opinion of 
Sir John Woodroffe, * a conscious and independ 
ent self may, and will, assimilate any foreign 
food which is goodforit" Does not the fact 
thatwe are learning to assimilate foreign food, 


iow that our national self is growing c 
scious and independent ? 

W> commend Sir John’s views on educa 
tion to our orthodox brethren * The know 
ledge of the English language which is that 
of a vast and increasing part of the world, and 
of western science is essential to the pro- 
gress of this country and only one who -was 
either without sense or an enemy of its advance- 
ment could hold otherwise " * As I have else- 
where said all separatism is becomtng increas 
ingly difficult, having regard to the form of 
present vv orld-dev elopment Knowledge belongs 
to the world and not to any one people, and 
the more the Indian people know of the rest of 
the world and its thoughts the better for them 
provided that what is tnken in can be nssimi 
lated that is adopted without prejudice to the 
individuality of the Indian organism 1 

According to the theory of ev olution, instinct 
is inherited custom transfixed by time and ns 
custom changes, new instincts arc in the process 
of being built up If therenre instincts in the 
composite fibre of the Indian race which do not 
make for racial survival and growth, the grow th 
of new and v\ liolesome customs tending to the 
conservation of the race,, will change those 
instincts in course of time and instead of 
appealing to them as the essentials which the 
spirit of the Race must subserve we should 
refer to them as noxious accretions w hich sullied 
the racial spirit and should be done aw ay with 
in order that it may shine forth once again in 
all its pristine puntr The Aryan culture which 


according to Sir John \V oodrofle himself, v 


thus be purged of them so that the true 'essea 
tials of the racial spirit may stand revealed 
It docs not matter in the least whether wecall 
this evolution or revolution It is really a 
distinction without a difference, and no two 
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persons agree as to where evolution stops and 
revolution begins A transformation which, 
looted at stage by stage is an evolution will, 
when viewed through a sufficiently long per 
spective, appear to be nothing short of a 
revolution Even revolution would be a mild 
word to describe the process of change through 
which Indian culture has passed since the days 
of the Yedic \rynns We have to guard against 
the danger that lurks in such catch words as 
'Evolution not revolution', and the preservation 
of the ‘spirit of the race We need have no 
fear whatsoever that any wholesome refonna 
tion cannot be proved to be in consonance with 
the spirit of the Indian race 

There is considerable truth in Sir John 
Hoodrofie’s observation that “when a man loses 
faith m his own histone past he cannot have 
any faith in, and respect for, himself The 
young Indian,” rightly says Sir John * has been 
subjected to such a strong and continuous 
suggestion of his inferiority that it is a w onder 
that any spirit of self assertion has at all 
survived These suggestions can and should 
be, countered by others based on an accurate 
appreciation of the Indian character and its 
cultural acbiei ements The Seed of Race will 
then commence to sprout and flower IVhile 
we should, therefore, cultivate the spirit of 
national self-confidence we should not also 
forget what a learned Christian missionary who, 
apart from his inevitable religious bias has 
presented us with a profound study of Hinduism, 
has to say on the subject ‘ Tw enty five years 
ago no educated Hindu dreamt of defending 
idolatry and the grosser features of caste and 
Hindu family life to-day almost every type 
of Hindu revivalist defends the whole 
of Hinduism ” (The Crown of Hinduism, by J 
N Farquhar Oxford, 1013 page 455 also page 
334) The reaction against excessive self-depre 
ciation is but too complete and how greatly we 
stand to lose thereby will be apparent to every 
thoughtful Indian who really cares for his 
«s.uu.tT> It beeuusewhutwe. s*e. QSQuwd ws 
in the everyday life and thought of our country 
men makes us share the apprehension that too 
much self glorification may be as much a bane to 
oar progress as its reverse that we are not 
overjoyed at Sir John W oodroffe s champion 
ship of the spirit of the Indian race and all that 
it implies For between excessive appreciation 
and depreciation the middle path is the best, 
ns it is the most difficult to follow and the 
prevalence of the laudatory spirit among the 
more ignorant and the less able section of my 
countrymen clearly indicates how easy it is to 
delude us by flattering our vanity and prevent 
the growth of that divine discontent which is at 
the root of all progress 

Incidentally, we draw the attention of onr 
readers to what Sir John W oodroffe calls the 
exhausting poverty of India’ and to the fact that 
according tohimthe number of landless labourers 


1C7 

has increased from 10 lakhs in 1901 to 45 lakhs 
m 1911, and that ' the next census may show 
something like two crores of landless labourers 
descendants of the old and famed artisans of 
India This is the class which gets one meal a 
day and which is the first to fall a victim to the 
recurrent famines ” Is this a sign that we are 
growing wealthier, as our rulers would have us 
believe ? 

Lastly, if we think deeply enough may we 
not even question the fundamental proposition 
round which all Sir John Woodroffe s arguments 
revolve — the conception that the essentials of the 
racial spint are unchangeable, and that it is only 
m non-essentials that any modification is poss 
lble ? The mutual inter relation of heredity {and 
environment remains very much undetermined 
to this day In the last analysis are the essen 
tiais of civilisation so very different jn different 
parts of the world ’ Are not the grow’th of 
science and the means of communication creating 
a condition of things over the entire globe the 
like of which never existed w the histone past so 
as to afford a basis of companson and safe 
deduction’ Among the best minds everywhere 
is not the spmt of man recognised as superior 
to the matter which he controls ’ Is not man 
in those respects in which he can function freely 
the maker of his own destiny ? Is not hnman 
nature T«y much alike the world over ’ It all 
depends really speaking, on the more or less— 
in one country emphasis is laid on one aspect of 
cultural life in another country on another 
aspect In other words racial cultures differ 
m degree not m kind The eternal verities on 
which all civilisation is based are the same 
everywhere Looked at from thts point of view 
race-spint is co-extensive with civilised humanity 
and is another name for the spirit of humanity 
It is only in details that one race varies from 
another, and it is these variations w detail 
which give each race its local colour and mdivi 
duality, and are capable of modification in the 
light and on the lines of racial tradition The 
xssn&ada oS the spvni «5 human rate are the 
same for all If they were not, there wonld be 
no hope for man and the eternal clash of interests 
and conflict of ideals wonld divide man from 
man till the end of time A world from which all 
diversity and local peculiarity had been banished 
would indeed be a dull world to live m But 
the preservation of such racial individuality as 
this implies is surely compatible with the umfica 
lion of ideals in the higher strata of civilised 
humantty, leading to harmonious co-operation 
towards a common goal— the infinite upward 
march of mankind towards a higher spiritual 
perfection after all our exigent material needs 
are satisfied and man ceases to be so largely the 
victim ofhisphvsicat environment and bis soul 
has full freedom to grow 

A Hiked 
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III Redemption, Hindu and 
Christian 

Redemption Hmda and Chnsttaa by Sydney 
Cave, D D ( The Religious Quest of India' Senes) 
Published by Humphrey Milford Oxford Umrer 
sity Press Pp 2G3 Price 10s 6 d 

The booh is divided into two parts In the 
first part the author desenbes the rel gions of 
Rigveda the Upamshads the Brahmasutros the 
Gita and some modern phases of Hinduism In 
the second half (chapters vii — xij of the book 
the attempt is made to supply an answer to the 
long quest of Hinduism Christ's Gospel and 
the Apostolic experience of it are described in 
chapters seven and eight and in the three 
concluding chapters this Gospel is brought into 
relation iwith the great Hindu doctrines of 
karma bhakti and redemption * Our empirical 
Christianity, continues our author does 
not suffice to meet the demands thus made 
upon it by the ancient religion of a people so 
richly endowed with emotional fervour and 
intellectual acumen so deeply conscious of the 
transiency of the present and the reality of the 
eternal But though Christianity as we know 
it is not sufficient it is the faith of the -writer 
that ChnSt is adequate P 22. 

Our author is very liberal and frank But 
his faith does not seem to be justified by reason 
Our conviction is that. Higher Christianity is 
more akin to Higher Hinduism than the 
Relffion of Chnst is The God of Higher 
Christianity is immanent as well as transcendent 
whereas the God of Chnst is an extra-cosmK 
transcendent Deity lie has aloea habitation 
he lives in heaven He is a limited God The 

God of Jesus is the Semitic God. There are three 

stages «n the development of the Semitic rel gion 
Vu — (0 The stage of polytheism 
l Hi) that of monolatry 

(in) that of so-called monotheism. 
Mtmolatry is the worshirt of a s'^gle god to the 
exclusion of other gods It does not den, ’ the 
existence ofother gods it simple ignores them 
£d Considers them as unworthy of wontap 
In this form of religion one tribal god becomes 
the supreme God Ld sole object of worship 
Then comes the stage at which the existence oi 
other gods is denied 
) ’ Magnify one. 1 

Eliminate others — 

rir , £LSr sss&jl ; h sr* 

r •<& - 

a ?5.T=Mr-«3 

Jwrfore no wonder that they should call 
K°m f t,C Theism— I seudo-Theism and Crypto- 
th S It is Pseudo-Theism, because 
> h ™" Tta 


hall mark of monolatry in stamped on its fore- 
head though it is gradually being effaced It is 
Crypto-Poly theism because it is really a poly- 
theism appearing in the garb of monotheism 
with other gods concealed According to our 
ideal true monotheism is that m which the 
existence of a rival god or of a Satan is physi 
callyand metaphysically impossible and logically 
inconceivable Rut the God ofChnst and popular 
Christianity does not satisfy this test \\ e can 
easily imagine the existence of rival gods and 
Satan living side by side with this God and 
disputing w itlikim for the possession ofthe w hole 
or part of the Universe The Highest Being of 
the Hindus is not a being who can be conceived 
as living side by side with other beings He is 
one in many, one underlying all one including 
all He is the metaphysical basis and unity of 
what is and what w ill be True it is that the 
Hindu mind has subordinated God s personality 
and ethical attributes to his metaphysical 
nature To the Christian it is a defect but to 
the Hindu mind it is the highest type of religion 
To the Hindu God is Super personal —never less 
than personal He is supervthical — ne\cr lc«s 
than ethical To such a mmd, the Semitic mono 
theism is quite unacceptable Dr Cave lays too 
much stress on Christs .kingdom of Heaven. 
But has it not been explained by competent 
authorities to mean the final catastrophe the 
passing ant) ofthe then existing order of the 
things the end of the world and the advent of 
a New World in which the inequalities and 
miseries of the old world w ould be more than 

counterbalanced 

The author says The Christian message 
does not b d us to lice the \\ orld P 240 r But 
what about the order of monks and nuns ’ Mas 
it not the sanction of the major half of Christen 
dom » Did rot St. Paul say, I say therefore to 
the unmarried and Widow s 'it is good for them 
if they abide even ns I ’ But if they cannot 
contain let them marry for it is better to many 
than to bum. I Cor ,\ II 8 9 Celibacy was 
the ideal and marnage a concession to the w eak 

nC *jy ° not Jesus himself say, If ibou woutdst 
be perfect, go sell that thou hast and give to 
the ooor an 1 thou shalt have treasure in heaven 
and come follow me (Mat XI\ 21 also 
L XII 33) The follow mg pasage is significant 
And every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren or s sters or father or mo liter or wife 
orchil Iren or lan Is for my name a sake shall 
receive an hundredfold and shall inherit ever 
lasting life (Mat XIV 29) 

\njuavalhya and others also left the worll 
but not with the view of receiving an hundred 

Our author says — His Communion with the 
Tather vv as perfect and uninterrupted (P 232 ) 
But did not Jesus feay inr God my God 
''why hast thou forsaken Me * (Mat XXVID 
4,6 and Mark k\ 34) 
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According to our author Jesus ga\e his life 
for the salvation of the w orld But did he give 
his life willinglj ? Did he not pray— Father all 
things are possible unto thee remove this cup 
from me (Mark \I\ 36 Luke XMI 42) 
Did he not actuallj mal e arrangements for 
offering resistance and for self defence ? Jesus 
said But now he that hath a purse let him 
take it and likewise a wallet and he that 
hath none let him sell his cloak and buy a 
sword And they 'aid Lord be- 

hold here are two sw ords And he said unto 
them it is enough (Luke X\I 36 38 ) Our 
author says Through Christ it is that the 
Fatherhood of God has become the common 
place of religion It is true that in some of the 
earliest hymns Father — Heaven is extolled 
hut it is in conjunction with Mother — Earth 
and ‘Father here means little more than 
Fertiliser (P 145 ) 

We draw the attention of our author to the 
follow mg passages among others — 

ug fxfrar mr «twit 

Thou art Father Thou art Mother (R\ 

Yin 8711) 

tjejr, fqnr, fosa* Frnvmr 

Thou art our Fnend our Father the most 
Tatherly of Tathcrs (R"V IV 17) 

f<mT h osfa fttn 

* (\ayur V 37 20) 

Thou art our Father and as Father, instruct 
us 

The assertion that the Fatherhood of God 
was an idea foreign to the Hindus shows an 
utter ignorance of the Hindu Scriptures Hindu 
tradition and Hindu ideal 

To a Christian no relation can be higher than 
Fatherhood But to a Hindu sage even this is 
an external relation He wants One who is 
nearer dearer sweeter than Father To him 
God is Father and more than Father Mother 
and more than Mother lie is the soul of our 
soul He is the self of our self— the warp and 
w oof of our very self hood 

The nuthorlias described Hinduism sympathe- 
tically and the book is well w ntten 

Marcs Chandra Ghosr 

IV Baroda Library Movement 

Barocfi Library Movement— a short account 
of the origin and growth of the Central Library 
Department of the Baroda State — By Janardan 
S. kndalhnr M A , LL. D With Illastra 
turns Baroda Central Library Price Rs 2-8 
Or 3s Gd 

The library movement ns a factor in edaea ting 
the masses and stimulating them to intellectual 
aspiration has opened a new vista in the history 
of education The Library hid long been looked 

22—7 


upon as mere depository of book* and librarians 
as janitors who«e business was to keep Ins 
treasures away from the public The rapid 
growth of education during the best quarter of 
the 19th century and the rapid stride which 
education has made during the present century 
has entirely changed the aspect of the library 
and of late it has begun to play a verv important 
role in modern education The library movement 
has not tal en hold in British Indian education 
in the «en«e it is u'ed in America nnd other 
countries But the case of Baroda is a little 
different from that of British India The percent 
age of literates in Baroda is about 10 p c 
as compared w ith 3 22 p c of the British India 

With the growth of education and tie n c e 
in number of literate persons the need for proper 
guidance regarding further studies was «enou*ly 
thought over In America and other countries 
there are continuation schools and n ght schools 
where aspiring young men flock to qtnhly then: 
selves either for higherposts or forhigherstudies 
But for various reasons that sort of enthusi 
asm is entirely lacking in our society and so the 
state approached the people where the people 
were passive but since then the outlook began 
to change and with the spread of education 
under the parental care of the present Main 
rajah the people have come forward with 
funds and above this w ith a w ilhngness for cul 
ture which is the most hopeful sign in them 
The state lent its helping hand nnd the people 
were not slow in responding to its call 

Along with the rapid spread of education 
there was a grow ing desire for reading and to 
give impetus to it a new department was created 
m 1910 1911 withnn American Expert at its 
head It consists of the follow ing sections — 

I Central Library nt Baroda with (a) a Rend 
ing Room having 225 papers and period cals 
(b) a Circulation or Lending Section (c) a Refer 
ence Library (d) a Children s Branch (e) a 
Ladies Section (f) a Sanskrit Library 

II District Libraries Branch which lias opened 
and is maintaining and supervismg496 Libraries 
nnd 52 Reading Rooms in towns and ullages of 
the State Of the'e 3 are Prant Libraries 39 
Town I ibrnries and “54 Village Libraries 

III Travelling Libraries Branch which Ins 
(a) 444- Library Boxes (b) 14 000 books in 
stock nnd (e) circulates about 10 000 books per 
year 

I\ %isual Instruction Branch which gives 
(a) Cinema and Magic Lantern shows free in tlic 
State (b) distributes Stereographs nnd otLer 
Pictures. 

The total expenditure on the Library depart 
ment m the year 1916 17 was Rs 1 04 945 

As regards the Library movement of Baroda 
the mo«t significant fact is the M ohila Branch 
and the Children s Branch There is no Library 
in Calcutta where special facilities are given to 
children or guidance is available to them — 
Mohila (woman s) Librniy might be 'ct aside as 
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impracticable and unnecessary in Bengal 1 Be 
sides tliese the good wluch the Travelling Libra 
ties and \ isual Instruction Brandi in Baroda are 
doing to the State cm better be magtned thm 
described In the w hole of Baroda State besides 
the city of Baroda there are 3 District centres 
38 towns 427 big villages and 262S small nil 
ages In the Central Library of Baroda there 
are 2 lakhs of books These books are available 
to any of the numerous Libraries that are scat 
tered throughout the conntry Nett to the 
Central Library, there are 3 District Libraries 
each with 20 000 boohs which are available to 
any libraries in the district Next to them there 
are 38 towns with 5 000 books each Then come 
42G bigger villages each of which contains 500 
books and last come the small villages with 
libraries of 230 books each Any library i\ Inch 
finds a certain amount of money for its use \\ ill 
have a like amount granted to it by the Local 
Board and a similar sum from the provincial 
funds 

The Department has recently taken up another 
work in their hands namely the publication of 
Sanskrit Books winch are known as Gaekwad 
Sanskrit Series It also publishes a monthly 
magazine dealing mainly with Library science 
This is the only magazine in India which deals 
with Libraries in a scientific manner Besides this 
they publish Bulletins from time to time to help 
the Librarians in their work 

The classfication of books is no 
cult task with an honest Libranai 
training education and culture 
at least in practice— in our College: 

Any man it seems to be tbougl 
work without any training or cult 
not the case with Baroda where i 
as a Science and men are trained in 


doubt a difli 
i It requires 
This is denied 
and Schools 
t can do the 
tore This is 
t is regarded 
it In America 


there is a special course covering a graduate s 
term for the training of Librarians Mr Borden, 
the organiser of the Baroda Library movement 
was a disciple of the greatLibrary organizerMr 
Melvile Dewev , whose principle of classification 
along with the cutter system was followed by 
this gentleman in Baroda I may ba\e ocea 
Sion in future for -a broad treatment of this 
subject of classification and cataloguing in 
our country and may put in a word or 
two about the utter neglect of the mnemonic 
secret which is the principal bn»is of the Dewey 
Decimal system The Presidency College catu 
fogue and the adoption of it by the authorities 
of the Sahitya Panshad arc the tw o instances of 
stupendous failure of this system 

The Baroda Library Movement is a neat 
volume winch will well repay the reader l is 
trouble in reading it Me thank Mr J S 
kudalkar, m a Ll.d for preparing this book 
as it might «erve as a good lnccntn e for the 
people anil Government of British ruled provinces 
There are about 40 illustrations in the book 
with ft diagram showing population and area 
provided with libraries and reading rooms 

In conclusion I reproduce the foreword by 
II II the Maharaja Gaekwad which should be 
the motto of eaery government and social 
worker— 

The people must nse snpenorjjto their 
circumstances and realize that more knowledge 
is their greatest need their greatest want They 
must he brought to lore hoots They must lie 
taught to make boohs a part and parcel of their 
fives The libraries would not then be a luxury , 
but a necessary of existence 

P k MCKHEiyi 
Librarian Santimkctnn 
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Esgush 

Taj.es OETiir Saints of Pavuiiaupik hr 
C A Kincaid C \ O Published br the Orford 
I7nn ersifj Press Pp 120 Price Re IS 

These tales have been translated from the 
Bhaktiru/tra of Mahipati The events described 
in the book are mostly miraculous 

Precious Thoughts of Ma«tfr Minks hr 
R J Lalcnca retired Superintendent of Post 
Office s Gujrat 1 htnedahad^Khanpur Rond Pp 
HO Price One rupee only 

A collection of passages from eminent 
authors 


Birpa T\»no«m on Thaj-fic iv Mojify l r 
Latijinnn Lall Inspector of I ol ce Jammu and 
Kashmir State Pp 25 ror free distribution 
A I'tKST Book J\ C.FOGRArur tok Schools l\ 
I«miA 7 1 C Momson M A LL B Pul hshed 
bj Macmillan and Co rp CO ( illustrated ) Pnce 
not know 

An excellent handbook for teachers 


The Proulexi of fiorm\o ! r G R MMnm 
JV/ A Published 7m the Indian Institute of 
I hdosophy, Amalner Pp 35 Pnce not known 
There are three chapters v,z -(,) Analysis of 
the Idea of Nothing and its place in Bergson* 
Philosophy (ii) The Idea of No lb tag in Advai 
ti#m (ui) Some Reflections on Zero 
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Tlie author adversely criticises Bergson and 
defends whit he nils Idmtism According to 
him the thought cannot reach out to the real 
Zero The Zero it ksonsis the one it creates by 
an indefinite process of subtraction but this 
Zero has yet n form and paradoxical though it 
may appear it has the form of Nothing In 
another place he says — The Self the Zero is the 
true reality nothing exists beside it and nothing 
can it create It is not only the first and the 
beginning but also the All and the End 

This is the Zero of Advutism and not the 
fictitious zero of mathematics which implies the 
whole edifice of numbers and regards it as the 
true reality 

A Mamjal of k eda vta PniLosorm AS 
eevexled is the Ufanishads and the Bhagv ad- 
cita hr S S Mehta BA Bbatnadi Sandhurst 
Road Girgaon Bomb aj Pp S3 Price Rs 3 
By the k edanta Philosophy expounded in the 
book the author means the Vedanta of Sn 
Sankaracbarya He gives the substance of (1) 
Kathopamshftt (7 pages) (2) The Mundako 
pani«hat (7 pages) (3) The Brihadaranyaka 
(9 pages) (4) The Chandogyopamsbat (6 
pages) (5) The Aitarev opamshat (3 pages) 
(6) The Taitlinyopamshat (G pages) (7) 
The Isopamshat (2 pages) (8) The Keno- 
panisliat (2 pages) (9) The Mauduhyopamshat 
(7 pages) (10) The Svetasvatara and (11) 
The Gita 

The author says he has tned to follow 
closely Saukaracharya but in many places he 
has committed serious mistakes and thoroughly 
raisunderstood not only Sankara but also the 
texts of the Upamshads For example he 
translates one well known passage as follows — 
Than Him there is no A gher seer hearer or 
knower — as if there can be more than one seer 
or hearer or knower according to the Risbi 
Every scholar knows that its meaning is — 

Than Hmj there is no other seer hearer or 
knower 

TBe mis^jienrsigrmfi.'irtrC 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh 

Ceylon and the Hollanders (1658 1796 ) 
byP E Pjens V Litt ( Cantab ) 

The author of the book is a brill ant member 
of the Ceylon Civil Service and a devoted 
student of the ancient records of this island 
By various treatises and monographs he has 
illumined several dark corners of Ceylonese 
history The present volume is a continuation of 
his book Ceylon the Portuguese Era , a 
monumental production The «ame spirit of 
thoroughness and sobnetv characterizes his 
history of the Dutch regime No one can 
impute an iota of partisanship to Dr Paul Piens 
His narrative is colourless and cold \et 
through his rather overserupulotts presentation 
there comes out a fact which is of profoundest 
sjgmfimee both to the governed millions of the 


East andgorern/ng/fcir of the West It is the 
futility oi the path of inhuman exploitation 
Empire over the*e helpless downtrodden 
Easterners seemed to be a political prize and a 
glonous privilege It turned out to be a matter 
of profound r sponstbihty and a moral problem’ 
Thus the verdict of History contradicts the 
convenient expectation of nations Thus ethics 
seems to be the uncomp rooming basis of poll 
tics The Portuguese came to Ceylon and 
elevated plunder and persecution into a 
political principle The Dutch came and with 
unique duplicity tried to play the game of 
economic exploitation and pobtical dissimula 
tion which verged on subserviency and 
cow ardice These corrupted principles imported 
by the conquering Westerners not only vitiated 
the conquered Ceylonese hut reacted disastrously 
on the character of the conquerors Hence 
within a short time appeared J vulgar nepotism 
glaring dishonesty and ravenous greed in 
the wake of commercial Imperialism whfle 
immorality sapped the foundation of character 
Thus History as says Theodore Mommsen 
has a nemesis for every crime The proud 
conquerors of Ceylon ultimately became the 
refuse of mwcegenation— the degenerate Burgher 
population of the present 1 

On the Sinhalese *idc of the picture we find a 
condition of hopeless disintegration Kings 
oblivious of the suffering of the people the 
peoplealmoston the point of exhaustion through 
simultaneous sucking of their blood by the native 
officials as well as European governors the 
ministers a vile hierarchy of self seekers ’ The 
only redeeming feature in this dark age of 
Sinhalese history is the remarkable revival of 
Buddhism by Saranankara— the indomitable 
spirit determined upon re-establishing the noble 
religion of Tathagata— now almost dead in the 
island once considered to be the stronghold of 
Buddhism’ We expected a more detaded 
account of this religious renaissance from the 
author All the same we congratulate him 
on tie publication; of ins instructive wora 

Kalhan 

Canvrese 

Mahatma Gandhi His Hife Speeches and 
■Writings by \f V Hardekar Darangnc 
( Mysore State ) 

The author of this little book is a well know n 
Canarese writer He has written numerous 
books and brochures but ran one of these except 
perhaps bis Counsels he has been so completely 
successful as in the volume now before us The 
short preface with which the book, opens is 
inspiring Mahatmaji s life is divided into three 
well marl ed periods (1) Ins boyhood and 
edneat on (2) his work m Africa and (3) his 
work in India Every part is w ell proportioned 
To the end is tagged a summary of his speeches 
and writing*. The style throughout is simple 
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impracticable and unnecessary in Bengal 1 Be- 
sides these the good which the Travelling Libra- 
ries and Visual Instruction Branch m Baroda are 
doing to the State can better be imagined than 
described In the whole of Baroda State besides 
the city of Baroda, there are 3 District centres, 
38 towns 427 big ullages and 262S small sill 
ages In the Central Library of Baroda there 
are 2 lakhs of books These books are available 
to any of the numerous Libraries that are scat 
tered throughout the country Next to the 
Central Library, there are 3 District Libraries, 
each with 20,000 books which ore available to 
any libraries m the district Next to them there 
are 38 towns with 5 OOO books each Then come 
420 bigger villages each of which contains 500 
books and last come the small villages with 
libraries of 230 hooks each Any library w Inch 
finds a certain amount of money for its use w ill 
have a like amount granted to it by the Local 
Board and a similar sum from the provincial 
funds 

The Department has recently taken up another 
work in their hands namely the publication of 
Sanskrit Books, which arc known ns Gaekw ad 
Sanskrit Series It also publishes a monthly 
magazine dealing matnly with Library science 
This is the only magazine in India which deals 
with Libraries m a scientific manner Besides this 
they publish Bulletins from time to time to help 

the Librarians in their work 

The classfication of books is no doubt a dim 
cult task with an honest Librarian It requires 
training education and culture This is denied 
nt least in practice— in our Colleges and Schools 
Any man, it seems to be thought can do the 
work without auj training or culture This w 
not the case with Baroda where it is regarded 
as a Science and men are trained in it In America 


there is a "pedal course covcnng a graduate s 
term for the training of Librarians Mr Borden, 
the organiser of the Baroda Library movement, 
w as a disciple of t lie greatLibnty organizer Mr 
Meh ile Dew ej , w hose principle of classification 
along with the cutter sj stem was followed by 
this gentleman in Baroda I may Imeocca 
sion in future for -a broad treatment of this 
subject of classification and cataloguing in 
our country and may put in a word or 
two about the utter neglect of the mnemonic 
secret which is the principal ba-is of the Dew e> 
Decimal system The Presidency College cata- 
logue and the adoption of it by the authorities 
of the Sahitya Panshad are the two instances of 
stupendous failure of this system 

The Baroda Library Movement’ is nncat 
volume, which will well repay the render lus 
trouble in reading it We thank Mr J S 
Kudalkar, iu,u b , for preparing this book 
ns it might serve ns a good incentive for the 
people and Government of British ruled pro\ inces 
There nre about 40 illustrations in the book 
with a diagram showing population and area 
provided with libraries and reading rooms 

In conclusion I reproduce the foreword bj 
II If the Maharaja Gaekw ad w Inch shoul 1 be 
the motto of e\ erj government and social 
worker— 

‘ The people must rise superior!! to their 
circumstances and realize that more knowledge 
is their greatest need, their greatest w ant They 
must be brought to love books They must be 
taught to make books a part and parcel of their 
lives The libraries w ould not then be a luxury, 
but a necessary of existence 

P K MiKiihnrr, 
Librarian, Sanlmikctan 
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Taiks op the Sunts of Pavdiiak iu.it hi 
C A Kincaid C l O Pubh-hed 1 1 the Oxford 
Vmr ersitp Pres* Pp 120 Pnce Re 1-S 

These tales have been translated from the 
Bhaktirijni a of Mahipiti. The ev ents described 
in the hook arc mostly miraculous 


Precious Thoughts op Master Minds 6r 
g j LPcaci retired Superintendent of Post 
Offices Gnjrnt ibmcdibad—Khaitpur Road Pp 
140 Price One rupee onlr 

A collection of passages from eminent 
authors 


Butiu Paroshi, ok Traffic in Wosirs bj 
Lain Jiv tin Lull Inspector of Police Jammu and 
Kashmir State Pp 27 For free distribution 
A First Book in Gfocraphy for Schools in 
India hr C A fomson AT A I.L U Pohl shed 
bp Mactmllaa and Co rp SO (illustrated) Price 
not Anono 

An excellent handbook for teachers 
Thk Problem of \otih\g hi G R Malkam 
Af 4 Published hi the Indian Institute of 
Pbilosophjr, Amnlner Pp 2 r Pnce not it noun 
There are three chapters \ it — (i) Analysis of 
tlie Idea of Nothing and its place in Bergson * 
Philosophy (it) The Idea of Nothing in Advm 
twin (in) Some Reflections on Zero 
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The author Tdtcraely criticises Bergson and 
defends xi hit he calls Advaitisru According to 
him the thought cannot reach out to the real 
Zero The Zero it know s is the one it creates by 
an indefinite process of subtraction bat this 
Zero has yet a form' and paradoxical though it 
may appear it has the form of Nothing In 
another place he says — The Self the Zero is the 
true reality nothing exists beside it and nothing 
can it create It is not only tlie first and the 
beginning but also the All and the End 

This is the Zero of Advaitism and not the 
fictitious zero of mathematics which implies the 
whole edifice of numbers and regards it as the 
tine reality 

A Manual of Vedanta Philosophy as 

REYEVLED IN THE UrANlsnADS ANDTHE BhaGYAD 
cita bvS S. Afrhta BA Bhatnarb Sandhurst 
Fold Girgaon Bombay Pp 85 Price Its 3 
By the Vedanta Philosophy expounded in the 
book the author means the \edanta of Sri 
Sankaracharya He gives the substance of (1) 
Kathopamshat (7 pages) (2) The Mtmdako- 
panisbat (7 pages) (3> The Briliadaranyaha 
(9 pages) (4) The Chandogyopamshat (6 
pages) (5) The Aitarey opamshat (3 pages) 
(6) The Tmttinyopamshat (6 pages) (7) 
The Isopanishat (2 pages) (8) The Keno-. 
anishat (2 pages) (9) The Mandukyopamsbat 
7 pages) (10) The Svetasratara and (11) 
The Gita 

The author says he has tried to follow 
closely Sankaraclnrya but in many places he 
has committed serious mistakes and thoroughly 
misunderstood not onlv Sankara but also the 
texts of the Upanishads For example he 
translates one w ell known passage as follows — 
Than Him there is no higher seer hearer or 
knower —as if there can be more than one seer 
or hearer or knower according to the Rishi 
Every scholar know s that its meaning is — 

Than Him there is no other see r hearer or 
knower 

The mistake is significant 

Mahes C haver a Ghosh 

Ceylon aw> the Hollanders ( 16581796 ) 
by P P Ptens D Litt ( Cantab ) 

The author of the book is a brilliant member 
of the Ceylon Civil Service and a devoted 
student of the ancient records of tins island 
By various treatises and monographs he ha% 
ilium ned several dark comers of Ceylonese 
history The present volume is a continuation of 
his bool Ceylon the Portuguese Era , P 
monumental production The same spirit of 
thoroughness and sobnety characterizes his 
history of the Dutch regime No one can 
impute an iota of partisanship to Dr Paul Piens 
His narrative is colourless and cold \et 
through h s rather overscrupulous presentation 
there comes out a fact which is of profoandest 
stgmfiance both to the governed millions of the 


East and governing fi.tr of the West It is the 
futility ol the path of inhuman exploitation 
Empire over tbe*e helpless downtrodden 
Easterners seemed to be a political prize and a 
glorious pm dege It turned out to be a matter 
of profound r sponsibihty and a moral problem 1 
Thus the verdict of History contradicts the 
convenient expectation of nations Thlis ethics 
seems to be the uncomp romistng basis of poh 
tics The Portuguese came to Ceylon and 
elevated plunder and persecution into a 
political principle The Dutch came and with 
unique duplicity tned to play the game of 
economic exploitation and political dissimula 
tion w hich verged on subserviency and 
cowardice The*=e corrupted principles imported 
by the conquering Westerners not only vitiated 
the conquered Ceylonese bnt reacted disastrously 
on tfie character at the conquerors Hence 
within a short time appeared J vulgar nepotism 
glaring dishonesty and ravenous greed m 
the wake of commercial Imperialism while 
immorality sapped tbc foundation of character 
Thus History as says Theodore Mommsen 
has a nemesis for every crime The proud 
conquerors of Ceylon ultimately became the 
refuse of miscegenation— the degenerate Burgher 
population of the present’ 

On the Sinhalese side of the picture we find a 
condition of hopeless disintegration Kings 
oblivious of the suffering of the people the 
people almost on the point of exhaustion through 
simultaneous sucking of their blood by the native 
officials as well as European governors the 
ministers a vile hierarchy of self-seekers I The 
only redeeming feature in this dark age of 
Sinhalese history is the remarkable revival of 
Buddhism by Saranankara — the indomitable 
spirit determined upon re-establishing the noble 
rel gion of Tathagata— now almost dead in the 
island once considered to be the stronghold of 
Buddhism’ We expected a more detailed 
account of this religious renaissance from the 
author All the same we congratulate him 
on the publication ofins instructive work 

Kalhan 


Canarese 

Mahatsta Gavdbt Hrs IJtfe Speeches and 
Writings by V Af Hardekar Davangne 
( \Jysore State ) 

The author of this little book is a well known 
Canarese writer He 1 as written numerous 
books and brochures but in none of the«e except 
perhaps his Coun«els he has been so completely 
succe«sful as in the volume now before us The 
•short preface with which the book opens is 
in<p nng Mat it map s life is divided into three 
well marked periods (1) his boyhood and 
education (2) h s work in Africa and (3) his 
work in India Every part is well proportioned 
To the end is tigged a summary of his speeches 
and writings The style throughout is simple 
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and chaste and though it lacks terseness and 
nervous force is well adapted to the story of a 
great saintly 1 fe which it tells There are a few 
misprints Inverted commas especially are not 
closed. V> ords are joined where they should have 
been separated To enhance the value of the 
book Mahatmaji s speeches and writings should 
have been given in extenso 

MSk 


Persian Urihj 

Khulasat TJX tawaRikh by Sajaa Rai 
Bhandan of Batata edited bv Man In Zaiar 
Hassan BA with Urdu and English Prefaces 
(Delhi 1918) Pp 16+540+32+8 Rs 5 
This Persian history of India written in 1695 
\ D enjoyed great popularity in the early days 
of British rule when the primary sources of Indo- 
Mubammadan history were unexplored or diffi 
cult of access But a mere compilation such us 
this work is sinks into deserv ed oblivion after 
the detailed and authentic histories of the period 
have been popularised by scholars The only 
value of the Khulasat now' lies in that part of 
its topographical notes which is not borrowed 
from the Am i Akban —which amounts to little 
except m the chapter on the Panjab Manuscripts 
of the work are very frequently met with I 
bought one at Benares for Rs 7 only 

Mr Zafar Ilassan the editor is inaccurate 
when he remarks that this is the first history of 
the Muhammadan rulers written bra Hindu 
Bnndaban the son of Dara Shukoh s diwan 

aZnkl, and Chat, a r Guhhau tmslatrf aai 
annotated (1901) 

Jadunatii Sarkar 
Sanskrit 

Ta\T«nc Tbit, edit"! t r Arthur Into 
io/ Mil Tantnraia Tantra wit* tle 
Laitan named Vanoramn by 'jubhaginnnda 
Urtthn Part 1 Chapter I Will edited 1 1 
Mihomahopadhvaya Lai sh man a Shostn Lurie 
t V Co London Pp 37+331 

The Tnntrns arc sometimes divided into three 
classes technically named ^ 

i„hadi The volume before us belongs to the 
first class and hence is called Kad matt besides 
<£at«ntra Tantrartyn and Parnatantra ns 
stvoramaprakasa another commentator of it 
cays m the beginning of his commentary 
WW, Tm wmr "Hire vru 

- \ Descriptive Catalogue of ‘tanskrit 

'Govt Oriental MS*. Librirv Madras 
ol MIRel gion p 43«3) The Kadi Tantras 


give as says the general editor Mr kvalon in 
hts introduction detailed mju ictions tonclung 
the worsh p of Shakti in Her various forms 
There are sixteen such froms called \ityns and 
there are three forms of their w orship viz Sthnla 
or gross Suksbma or subtle and Para or 
supreme The Tantraraja gives all these three 
forms of worship whereby the Sadhaka is 
led by his Guru through ascending stages to 
Advaita Siddhi 

The work is divided into 36Patalas orchapters 
of which the first 18 Patalas are presented to us 
in the first part under notice The colophons of 
the Patalas from IX to \\ III m tne com 
mentary have been very carelessly edited for 
each of them contains the w ords expressive of 
the subject matter (ns frrafffTI firmftWTft'CT*! 
mnsnivf e tc ) w hich in /act is not dealt 
with in that Patala but in others This 
may be due to some extent to the MSS 
which are evidently not correct here and on 
which the edition is based but it mghtvery 
easilj have been checked only by taking n little 
care to read the beginning of each of the Patalas 
in the commentary 

I\e arc glad to see that it is through tie 
thoughtful writings and unflinching teal and 
energy of Mr Avalon that Tnntnc 1 iteroture is 
no longer ft subject looked down upon bj /be 
Indologist* 

\ IDHVSIIBXIIARA BlIATTACIIARV A 
GtJARATJ 

ARtKA OR \aRANGNA XE \lRANCAKA Written 

bv Ra mania! bnnnlal Shah and publ si ed bj 
dbampnlhl G Jartvola Surat paper cover pp 
154 Pace As 12(1919) 

The historical incident of Aruna the mistress 
of Kara Udaya Singh of Clntorc fighting to save 
the honor of that nncient Rajput house and 
successfully turning back Akbar nnd s his t Mognl 
hordes is the fine subject matter of this interest 
ing novel and no one will regret f his time 
spent in reading it 

Emersons NrexNDn or E=sa1 s^by Sbantl 
Shanker Ithmu Sh inker Tihitt printed at the 
I asant 1 yiyn Printing Pre*s Bharnngar Thick 
piper cover pp 171 Price Re 1-4-0(1919) 

This is ft second nttempt to render Fmerson 
into Gujarati Tmcrsons American English, 
hts terse style epgrnmmattc language and 
sentences which nre synonymous with aphorisms 
render h s translation into any other language 
very dfTcult Added to tins is the fact that nc 
attracts very few rca lers of the ordinary type 
Considering all tl is w e tl ink Mr B1 ntt has on 
the whole done his task well we say so be- 
muse on reading thecs«ay» one is able fully to 
enter into the sp nt of what Emerson meant 
to svy 
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PcsnTi March a Siddh^ta ( fkTfcr 

WIT a*lt ) Part 11 b) Pain in Kan 
choddas Xrandavandis BA LLB Dniri 
Gouda} Katfnan id Pnnted it the Gondal 
Toxm Printing Press Thick cardboard pp 146 
Price As 4(1910) __ 

This booh >s supposed to be a reply to Bankim 
Bibu s Krishna Chantra by one who is steeped 


wholly m the unreasoning and bbnd faith of a 
Pushti Margo ** It consists of a string of quota 
tions from several religious booh' and dia 
logues all of a partisan nature which mav earn 
conviction to those predisposed to it but not 
to those who would care to examine both sides 
of a question 

KMJ 


THE COMING REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION 
By Captain J W Petayel late R B , 
Principal, Maharajah Cossimbasar’s Polytechnic Institute 


G OOD and bad are relative terms in our 
world of imperfections things we call 
good at one time, w e begin to call 
bad at another when w e see our waj clear 
to better Now we have a rapidly mcreas 
ing number of people who condemn our 
whole educational system as bad, and w e 
all know what is the cause of this attitude 
tow ards it namely, the growing idea that 
education could and should include all 
round training, and not merely class 
teaching, supplemented perhaps with a few 
hours a week devoted to some physical 
exercises 

IVe are living in an age of science and 
diffusion of knowledge We have had, 
among other things, a Royal Commission 
on Physical Deterioration to drive home 
to us the fact that, m its own u ords, the 
young human being under the age of about 
eighteen, is 'plastic', yielding rapidly to 
influences alike in character, in mind and 
body, and the environment up to that age 
is largely determining for good or the 
rev erse in after life , w e have been made to 
realise what a senous thing it is to neg 
lect the training of youth in any way 
during those infinitely precious j ears of 
plasticity Along with that we have had 
the great War to rush us headlong into 
an era of expenditure hitherto undreamt 
of, and to reveal, as by a flash light, what 
enormous w ealth and spending power we 
possess if only we hav e a mind to use it 
Naturally, then w e are thinking that w e 


must use some of it for the infinitely lm 
portant purpose of moulding the young 
in every way whilst they are plastic and 
it can be done 

No subject, of course, has been studied 
with more loving care, and by more able 
and dev oted people, than education , but 
limited by the lack of means, they 
evolved a system, that, as we know only 
too well fails from the point of view of 
training It gives such poor opportunities 
for character training that we have not 
been able to evolve any general method 
in connection w ith it, it is conceived with 
too scantv regard to health requirements, 
and is defective even from the point of 
new of training the mental faculties, be 
cause it does not tram them all, neglecting 
the practical side 

Those who evolv ed it, and work w ith 
it, well aware, of course, of its him 
tations, appeal to all conscientious 
teachers to give their personal care to the 
training of the character of the youths 
entrusted to them, whilst, for physical 
development, and also for character tram 
mg, they look to sports, which serve 
fairly well, and efforts are often made to 
introduce certain practical elements into 
the school curriculum 

But this plan of leaving the most 
important things to unorganised effort, 
which never gave quite satisfactory results, 
has become quite impossible now that edu 
cation has extended downwards among 
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of the educated public and very probably 
the principal dailies would have sent 
special representatives to the scene of 
occurrence to write appreciative notices of 
a first hand impression of the opening 
ceremony But Bengal has yet to progress 
in these matters and, therefore, npblogies 
are needed for resurrecting that stale news 
from the burial of its oblivion \\ e require 
a lot of argument to comince ourselves 
how the opening of a ‘Jtidugbar ' could be 
an event in the educational history ol n 
province Indeed, the 'magic palace has 
no place in our educational scheme Where 
progress of education has still to be 
marked by the pages covered in the 
Calcutta Gazette by lists of matriculates 
and other successful university examinees 
and the multiplication of Ph D s , culture 
and education will continue to be 
aggressive antonyms, rather than, os in 
other countries, svv eet synonyms Itis .said 
that in winning knowledge man becomes 


an outcast from beauty And a good 
deal of the dissociation of intellectual 
acquisition from artistic feeling is the 
direct product of the superstition of 
confining education to literary scripts Our 
educational pundits appeit to have taken 
elaborate precautions not to let any kind 
of knowledge, training or education steal or 
filter through the eves ’ except perhaps 
through the cumbrous and musty 
machinerv of books, commentaries and 
lecture-notes And the v ital and organic 
relationship that exists between University 
education and museums in western 
countries, (there are museums attached to 
most universities in America) is still 
awaiting recognition in educational ideals 
in India As matters stand at present, the 
museum far from being a part of the 
system of education is not looked upon as 
my useful help or supplement to the 
ordinary university curriculum and practi 
cally no educational u^es are made of am 
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HINDU COLONISATION OF JAVA 


not unwelcome guests. Bat all the signs noint in quite 
the opposite direction. With his fellow-Hindus’ resus- 
citated Varjiashram propaganda and their tooth and 
nail opposition to Bose and Patel bills, A Hindu's 
contention may, mspite of hts own sincere conviction 
and intention, turn out to be merely academic. But 
he has sounded his note of warning not a day too soon 
that his community is in danger of disruption, not on 
account of her rejection of caste, as is contended by 
the unreflecting portion of the community, but because 
of its retention of caste. In this connection it will not 
be out of place to refer to the momentous utterance of 


Mr Justice Sadaslva Ij er, as President Sf the Social 
Service League, Madras. He said in an angry 
mood that he was seriously thinking of giving up the 
name Hindu if within 5 years from this date the 
rigidity of caste and this rigidity of so-called Hindu 
religion which did not take other nations into its fold 
should not disappear" Here is much fund for reflection 
for those who still think it worth their while to invite 
Brahmos to formally call themselves Hindus when 
such a prominent member of the community has 
threatened to discard the Hindu name 

Dhirendiuvatii CnovDHOar. 


HINDU COLONISATION OF JAVA 


T HE question of the date and the actual 
sources of the Hindu Colony of Java 
is of some importance having regard 
to the many intertwined and tangled 
problems of the ancient history of India 
These dark mysteries of history still 
continue to elude the enquiry of students, 
there being very few authentic materials 
to verify the traditional stories on the 
subject. 'According to local Javanese 
tradition, a large body of Indian emigrants 
led by Aji Saka, said to be a prince from 
Gujarat, landed in the first year of the 
local era corresponding to A.D. 75 No 
authentic confirmation of this tradition 
had been discovered before now Accord- 
ing to Vincent Smith, “the statement 
made in a late Chinese work that an 
Indian colony arrived in Java daring the 
reign of the Han Emperor Kwang Wn-ti 
(A.D. 25-57) is credible, although the 
authority on which it is based has not been 
found.” [History of Fine Arts, p 260.] 
There is no donbt that the earliest Indian 
colony was aBramhanical expedition, and 
the Buddhist excursion into Java was not 
earlier than the fifth century when Guna- 
varman (A.D. 431), the Crown Prince of 
Kashmir, is supposed to have converted 
the island to Buddhism. 

Monsieur Gabriel Ferrand {Journal 
Asiatique, Juillet-Aout 1916, Tome VIII, 
p. 521-530), quoting Mr. Berthold Laufer, 
has recently cited certain Chinese works 
which offer independent authentic corro- 
25—10 


boration of a Hindu Colony in Java during 
the early centuries of Christian era. In a 
Chinese work, known as Heou ban ebon, 
which covers the period of the second Han 
dynasty, A D. 25-220, occurs the 
following passage : “In the 12th month of 
the sixth year of Young Kien (correspond- 
ing to A D. 131-132), the Kingdom of 
Ye-tiao (Yava-dvipa), beyond the frontiers 
of Je-nan and of Chan, sent an ambassador 
to offer tribute.” The commentary - on 
this work, composed during the T’ang 
dynasty (A D. 60S 906), cites on this point 
the following passage from Tong Koaan 
Ki : “The King of Ye-tiao sent an 
ambassador Che-houei who was the head 
of the city of Java and a violet ribbon 
was given to the prince.” In the chapter 
of Heou ban cbou devoted to the inhabit- 
ants of the south, one find's, in sh'gfitfy 
different terms, a reference to the same 
ambassador : “In the 6th Yong-Kien 
year of the Emperor Chouen, Pien, the 
King of Ye-tiao, beyond the frontiers of 
Je-nan, sent an ambassador to offer tribute. 
The king accorded to Pien a golden seal and 
a violet ribbon.” The work known as Tong 
Koaan Ki underwent considerable revision 
in the hands of successive authors, all of 
the time of the second Hon dynasty ; the 
work in its entirety has been lost long ago, 
but the surviving fragments have been 
collected and published in Won ying-tien 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

From the passage in Heou ban ebon it 
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is dear that the king who sent the embassy and localisation of these different 
to the Chinese Emperor, reigned m Java sources and the canals through which 
about the end of 131 or the beginning of Indian civilization flowed into Java A 
132 of the Christian era According to M complete historical presentation of the 
Sylvain Levi, 'Pen* is the abbreviated development of Indian civilization 
Chinese rendering of the Sanskrit word imperatively calls for such mdeotiGca- 
Varman, so that it appears that some king tions,— for, the story of such development 
with a name terminating in Varman reign sometimes abruptly stops m the main 
ed in Java in the early part of the second continent, steps across the Bay of Bengal 
century A D The emigration of Hindu and then is continued and developed with 
kings to Java must have preceded by at a remarkable energy and vitality but in 
least a century before that, for the Hindu perfect and harmonious relation to its 
kingdom must have taken some time to ancient and original context physically 
establish itself in Java and to acquire separated by a marine banner which, 
sufficient importance to be able to enter apparently, though not actually, interrupts 
into diplomatic relationship with the the continuity The narrative is resumed 
Chinese Empire The earhest reference to beyond the seas not as a sequel— but as an 
the island of Java in Indian literature is organic and logical development of the 
found in the Ramayana, Kishkindhya mam story recorded in the Indian 
Knnda (40th Sarga, 30th verse), where continent where it appears to have received 
Sugnva m course of giving directions an unhappy termination The recovery of 
to his monkey leaders refers to various this apparently mutilated picture byjoimng 
islands in the sea as possible places together its dismembered fragments and 
where Ravana might have concealed the terminating pieces is the foremost duty 
Sita It is believed that the oldest portion of the Indian student It is not so much a 
of the Ramayana was composed before difficult task to piece them together as to 
500 B C , while the more recent portions find and to recognise them —for, having 
were probably not added till the second regard to their organic relationship, they 
century B C, and possibly later There will easily fit in and dovetail into one 


another, but until this is done, this inverted 
puzzle-picture will continue to baffle 
students in their vain attempt to explain 
many otherwise inexplicable mysteries of 
Indian History To recognize and to 


are evidences to shew that the portion 
relating to the expedition to Lanka was 
known to the authors of the Dasnratha 
Jatala, one of the Pah birth stones The 
Kishkindhya Kanda must therefore be quite 
old Assuming that it is part of the later recover these data, no* surviving in many 
additions, the references to Yava-dmpa forms in Java and the neighbouring islands, 
may be taken with some amount of Indian students seem to be peculiarly 
certainty to be as old as 50 B C The qualified For although very valuable 
island must have been colonised or at materials have been collected by eminent 
least known by actual visits, by the time Dutch scholars by reason of their Jack of 
it came to be referred to in India, as knowledge of the details of Indian histoir, 
•Yava dvnpn', a Sanskrit name given to it they have been unable to appraise the 
bv Indian adventurers The first Indian significance of the data and to correlate 
contact and intercourse with Java may them with the history of Lhenuun continent 
therefore be attributed to the time before It is eminently desirable that some group 
the birth of Chnst of Indian students should undertake a 

As regards the sources of Indo Javanese scientific study of these data and in our 
civilization re tat dc le problemc is this opinion _the responsibility rests very heavily 
that the remains of Java speak in un on the Carmichael Chair of Ancient Indian 
mistakahle terms of the arrival of ideas History and Culture at the Calcutta Umv cr- 
oud institutions from different parts of sity to initiate, m right earnest, a course 
India at different times It is not a mere of such studies 

idle curiosity which demands the identity Ordhe.vdra Coomar GANGOLr. 
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INDIAN NATIONALITY AND 

T H E word nation is not always used in 
quite a definite sense. The following 
passages, those marked (1), (2), (3) 
(4) being from Prof. Garner’s Introduction 
to Political Science, and those marked (i) 
and (ii) being form Prof. Raymond Garfield 
Gettelt’s Headings in Political Science, are 
quoted here as bearing on the sense of the 
wo.rd nation. 

(l) Community of race and language are undoubt- 
edly the most usual and satisfactory tests for 
determining the existence of a nation" (p 46) 

(2) "The ethnic origins of many modem nations 
. are diverse and unknown and hence cannot be an 
Infallible test" (p. 47) 

(3) ‘Switzerland embrace part of three nations, 
French, Germans and Italians” (p 48). 

(4) "On the other hand the limits of the state may 
be narrower than those of the nation Thus the French 
republic and the greater part of the kingdom of 
Belgium are embraced within the limits of the same 
nation" (p 48) 

(1) "In Germany the word ‘People’ has primarily 
and prominently a political signification, as denoting 
a body of individuals organized under a single 
government , while the term ‘Nation’ is reserved for 
a collection of individuals united by ethnic or other 
bonds, irrespective of political combination According 
to this use a Nation is an aggregate of men speaking 
the same language, having the same customs, and, 
endowed with certain moral qualities which distinguish 
them from other groups of the same nature" (p *S> 

(11) "Lastly a nation may be di>ided into two or 
more groups on account of territorial expansion,— as, 
for example, the English and the North American, the 
Spanish-Portuguese and the South American” (p 18). 

Tfie passage fast quoted* is against tfie 
long standing claim to nationhood main- 
tained by the United States of America and 
the recent claim to nationhood set up by 
the self-governing British Dominions, as 
also against the claim to nationhood of 
the Spanish-American Republics and the 
Brazilian Republic. Argentina has its 
‘Banco de la naaon Argentina ' On the 
other hand Switzerland, divided between 
three nationalities as resting on the basis 
of language — German, French and Italian— 
claims to be a nation, as is clearly evidenced 
by its ‘Nationalrath’ (National Council). 

To add to the confusion in the use of the 
word nation, Viceroy and Sovereign have 


HINDUSTANI SPEECH 

complimented the Sikhs of India as being 
a “nation”. The Sikhs— a body of Hindu 
dissenters mainly with a sprinkling of 
Musalman converts — ruled indeed at one 
time a large territory, but it was a territory 
peopled by Musimans, Hindus ana 
Sikhs, the Musalmans being the most 
numerous and the Sikhs the least 
numerous of the three classes. Even at 
the present day, in the great Sikh centre, 
Amritsar, Hindus outnumber the Sikhs 
and the Musalmans outnumber the 
Hindus, as the last Census Returns 
declare. 

Taking the example of Switzerland, 
which speaks three languages, and that 
of the United States and the Latin 
Republics of America, which speak 
European languages and call themselves 
nations, it would be safe to assume that 
the term nation is now applicable to a 
people inhabiting a country that has a 
particular name, whether the people speak 
more languages than one or speak a 
language that is spoken in one or more 
other countries, England, France, and 
Italy— each of which has a language of its 
own with only dialectic differences, Breton 
and Basque in corners of France being the 
only exceptions, — are the seats of nations of 
the best type, for community of language 
and territorial continuity are conditions 
most favourable to moral unity. 

Indians can claim to be a nation only 
of the Swiss type. But while Switzerland 
has but three languages, India has a multi- 
tude, and these not of one family either, 
(as the Swiss languages are all of Aryan 
family), but mainly of two families, the 
Aryan and the Dravidian. Indians then are 
a nation in that they inhabit a country 
that has a particular name. The old 
historic native name, BhSratvarsa or 
simply Bhirat has now been overlaid by 
the foreign names, now also historic, 
Hindustan, Hind, and India, all derived 
from the name of India’s great western 
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nver.Sindhu (the Indus) The ldeaof Iltai culture u oris m Urdu ore all from Per 
nationality has been a result of English sian and Arabic Lallulal’s w * nmK (P«m 
rule, and, however defective the idea may * which lS the very fountain of 

be on account of India’s numerous ana hterary prose Hindi, is puristic in the 
diverse languages, it deserves to be ejtren J e (W hfle ( on the other hand, Raja 
cherished as a bond of amity and union ,, (Sandford and 

nremg them unitedly on towards the on d Arabic words But the punstic spin! 
attainment of desirable objects such as , s st ,ll very active among Hindu w tntera, 
nations seek . who would, for instances nse « instead of 

With the idea of Indian nationality Has ^ forsnnond miT instead of <re ct for sea 
common 1 langungeas thenationhnanguage Somefifteeu year, ago I noticed the Nagn 
of India Naturally the most wade spread Prac h a nm Sabha’s denunciation^ of Hindi 
and vigorous Indian language Hindu Jjke Sivaprasad s as ’ (mong- 

stani, lias been hit upon as the best fattea Ag rds Urdu on the other 

to be tbis desired national language Persianuation is the order of the 

Mr Gandhi has called this langu; age d> x be iow m Roman character 

Hindi which is very objection ■ short sentences from Hindi Extract C 

the word Hindi, in its generally prevalent two short ^^ence from Urdu Extract 
sense, sigmEes anting “ cfa on C set for translation into English at the 

character and highlj SansknHzed MatTlculatlon Examination 

and includes further the long ge Ca i cut ta University in the 3 ear 1917 (Vide 

Tulsidas s Ramaran which ■» Khan Calendar for 1917, Part III, P Sand pll). 

different lan^age from the ^ show how wide apart stands hterary 

Sob prose Hmdi The Hindl from hterary Urdu 

which according to tn p dow n to H nd —Vinks n»mk» ek tnamisya adyop- aur 

bv Anglo Indian lexicographers a H nd L. ryls ddh k» mulmantra samajhls tta. 

Sdlon covets both Hind. and Sr. taw* [ta •« 

i-auon, _ i_i„ he applied to the . A_. sk e snusar cbalne kt summat dcta IhS 

” wlnmew to nseettnm the cutest of 

number of Me Mo*r ®_ obo „ t thj ment mi aisogrccmcnt between 

One prelimmaryditn y „„„„ JgJJ , Urdo m elementary teit books 
adoption of Hindustani dlscor dance “” a 5C bools m the United Provinces, 
al language “ Urd u phases of computed the latest Hindi and Urdu 

between the Hmd uidced the Pf , nders (the years of publication being 

Hindustani a world of ^[fvely 1918 and 1917) for Prepam 

same for hoth. b tber vocables ” ^ Class 7 B of Vcrnacidor Schools for 

^vcrsdiW 

tion is a tb e Devanagan 

Hindi is m the Persian » ^ 

character nnd U 1 ^ t cu i ture 

53KSS — “ d 


. urfu h»i olU” uppropeWed u> «»««* ““ 
of II ndustan 


and 

euehTdvcrs' 4+ pages TIk dlffauen I 
Rave found in tliem are the fallowing — 

, H ndi -path and Urdu sabaq for Ustm The 
•word sabnq uused hwewr in some of the Hindi 

■—"»! nd gurujl ko pranim Itaro' and Urdu 

USt '» ^ *if nd* livar and Urdu Khudl’for GaJ 

4 Hindi bhojan, and Urdu kh»n*‘ for fowl 
Kh*n* h H nd .too 
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5 Hindi 'dhanyavid de and Urdu 'bandagt kiya 
kare’ for express thankfulness 

6 Hina 'bandana kijj kare and Urdu bandagi 
kiya kare for mating obetssance 

In the Hindi Reader there are the 
following Persian, Arabic, and Persi Arabic 
words — 

I Pers an — kam pul dard mard gard nirkh 
surkh zor, karazor kfjub khabar shahad garam ta»i 
sarad sard! chlz chjku jald naukar surat roshan 
-ch fig h daraktit shakkar sMsh! duk*n sh ksr 

safed, saresh rardi, pasand dost dost! post 
kfjud k^ush, kjjusni, raww *b kfpirgk ygd sham der 
zabin ilnwar pa di, roz, kbudi, gtsm rasti izmio 
(from Hidnstam verb izminl formed from Pers an 
szmi trying magar yir iwJz 

II Arab c— umr sair g halat madad, taraf 
gharaz, dawj, qalam, fikr want rizi hizr milk 
khitir slf, auxat makin k tib nisgb jawwgb m zgj 
zarur, kasur m if g barer saluk, am r g bar b 
fak r subh madrisa adab k tib, nash hat idml, 
kljarsb mi’.um shakes jarrii tarah 

III Perst Arabic. — be-shaur be sabab * 

The Hindi and Urdu Readers noticed 
above do not aim at widening the breach 
between Hindi and Urdu but do aim at 
narrowing the breach between them as 
much as prosslble But this is not 
the aim of many writers in Hindi 

and Urdu I may instance here the 
Hindu author of faDm bttij vjm >n 
vfprt, published at JraTn (Allahabad) m 
the year 1916, who never uses *33” f° r sun 
and nt? for moon, but uses instead the 
Sanslcnt words and ■****»! I have 
no recent Urdu schoolbook by me ex 
cept the Urdu Reader mentioned above 
But Persiamzation is doubtless the path 
followed in Urdu TawSnhh 1 Hind is 
the stock Urdu term for ‘ History of 
India,” and Araish l Mahfil is the title of a 
standard Urdu book The new Univer 
sity that has been set up at Hydera 
bad, m which the medium of instruction is 
Urdu, in spite of the fact that this language 
is alien to the Hindus of the Hyderabad 
State, who form nine-tenths of its popula 
tion, will inevitably widen the breach 
between Hindi and Urdu, for the Urdu 
books, translations and original works 

• The transliterat ons here are of the words as 
given in Davanagri character and are o some 
cases only phonet c transcr pt ons of words as they ar* 
given in the Urdu Reader in Persian character 


used for instruction \n the higher subjects 
must surelv be largely interlarded with 
Persian and Arabic terms, which Hindi 
cannot possibly accept Hindi has a kind 
red source to draw from, when neces 
sary, and that source is Sanskrit 

The only reconciliation between Hindi 
and Urdu that is possible at present is the 
creation of a recognized conversational 
Hindustani for both Hindus and Mu sal 
mans, which shall be w ithout the 
salient literary features of Hindi and Urdu 
and which shall concern itself only w ith 
the lower concerns of life Knowledge of 
such lowier grade Hindustani cannot enable 
men from Bengal, MaharaHra or Dravidi 
an India to take part in Indians’ national 
concerns, such as Congress addresses and 
the like In The Enghshman of December 
18 appeared the Associated Indian Press 
notice that this year’s Congress and 
Moslem League were going “to be more 
or less a Hindi and Urdu Congress and 
League” that ‘almost all the speeches 
except the Presidential address of the 
Congress’ were to be “delivered either in 
Hindi or Urdu,” that most of the dehbera 
tions and discussions” were to " be “carried 
on in the vernaculars," and that the chair 
man of the Congress Reception Committee 
w as to deliver his speech in Hindi When 
I read the announcement of the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee's Hindi speech 
I wondered how this speech could he 
intelligible to the mass of the audience— 
particularly to the Musalman delegates 
and the delegates from Dravidian India 
The EhgAsAman of December 23 nas tfie 
following — 

S vami Shraddhananda Cfia rman of the Recep 
ton Comm ttee read welcome address in H ndi The 
Swami has been so persistent in us ng Hindi that he 
even decl ned to do an Engl sh translat on of the 
address for the press Eventually the major ty of the 
and ence appreciated the Swamrs address in Hindi 
and followed h m closely 

I cannot believe that the majority of 
the audience understood the Swami s Hmdt 
address An English translation would 
have made his speech intelligible to all the 
delegates and visitors who could not 
understand Hindi, and to thousands 
of Indians outside Amntsar, who have 
no knowledge of Hindi The installation 
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flOft together on national or individual 
concerns, I can wish it to be learnt only 
by this class of people, and not by the 
mass of the people throughout the non 
Hindustani portion of Aryan India and 
the whole of non Aryan India 

A manual giving m English the elements 
of -Hindustani grammar and containing 
lessons' of a conversational character as 
much ns possible, in Roman character 
and a few specimen lessons m both 
Devanagan and Persian character, with a 
glossary, Hindustani English, at the end, 


would suffice to enable any Enghsh-Jmow- 
mg man outside the Hindustani area to 
acquire for himself an elementary know- 
ledge of Hindustani This knowledge 
might he added ty afterwards by readmg 
and conversation A general school or 
college instruction in Hindustani for 
students (mostly Mussulmans) whoa: 
vernacular is not Hindustani can be need- 
ed'only where theguardians of such students 
do actually desire such instruction 

v SVAHACIIARAN GANGOW. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Two Pre-Mauryan Statues. 

To the Modern Review for October, IQ>9. 
Mr O C Gangoly contributed A Note on 
Mr K P layaswal’s Discovery of Two 
Saisunaga Statues”,, n which he commuted on 

Sfr,rtrir-.r;2,?| 

sculptures w « e Japsl ds .dent.fi- 

earlier than the '^ centurv Chanda, 

■ see. « 

sculptor s art ^ before the reign of the 
not practise aS according to Dr 

$$££?****«** Ml0I) ' as 


were of Persian extraction, sculpture in 
ancient India was a foreign importation 
So much for Mauryan art All or most ancient 
Indian sculptures which are considered to be 
of a later date than Alexanders invasion 
are held by most European Indologists to be 
the products either of Greek craftmanship or 
at least of Greek influence 

[This is a lay man’s hurried summary, In 
which, it is hoped, professional and expert 
antiquarians will be able, ,f thev care to to 
pjck as many holes as there are letters In it J 
Such being the case, the discovery which 
Mr Jajaswal claims to have made, would up- 
set the conclusions of the Indologists who had 
hitherto considered the ancient Hindus to be 
incapable of evolving an v school of sculpture 
of their own These conclusions do not altect < 
our forefathers sculptural and artistic capa- 
city alone , they are, in fact, links in a chain ct 
reasonings calculated to keep our ancestors, in 
the w orld s opinion, indebted to foreigners in all 
the elements of culture and avalisation It is for 
this reason that whenever-any Indian student 
of the ancient history of his country ventures 
to differ from European savants, he is snubbed 
as a • nationalist” and, therefore, as undoubted- 
ly carried away to the regions of error by his 
patriotic bias But maj not “imperialistic 
bias,” “race superiority bias,” &c., be also 
sources of error, and often of more serious 
errors ? . , . 

Let us, however, see what some Indologists 
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of repute, both European and Indian, other 
than those named before, say on the subject. 
The December (1919) number of the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society de- - 
votes 52 pages to this subject. At a joint meet- 
ing of the Asiatic Societies held in England on 
September 5, 1919, Dr. Vincent A. Smith said 
that the statues “undoubtedly are extremely 
ancient ,and probably pre-Maurya.” His 
opinion is thus further summarised : 

“Both the scholars named [K. P. Jajaswal 
and R. D, Banerji], who had the advantage of 
examining the statues at leisure, have published 
their results in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society- for 1919, Vol V. Both 
agree that the statues are pre-Maurya, the 
oldest known in India, and that they are por- 
traits of the two Kings, Aja or Udaya, and his 
son, Varta, Namdi or Nandi, (Nanda) Yardh- 
ana, who reigned in the fifth century B C That 
result, if established, revolutionizes the history 
of Indian art. Hitherto the assumption that 
stone sculpture began with Asoka has been 
generally accepted. If the Patna stataes and 
their inscriptions arc as old as supposed, it must 
be admitted that the art of sculpture in stone 
was well matured two centuries before Asoka. 
The execution of the images is such that it pre- 
supposes a long prior development of plastic 
art," 

“Dr. Smith, while unwilling to dogmatize, 
was and is of opinion that the statues are pre- 
Maurya, that probably they were executed not 
later than 400 B. C., that the inscriptions are 
contemporary with the statues, and that the ap- 
pearance of comparative modernity in the 


The summary, of Dr. Smith’s views is 
follow ed by three pages of observations contri- 
buted by Dr. Barnett. They are unfavour- 
able, and are of too technical a character 
to be capable of being summarised for the 
general reader. Mr. Jayaswal's reply, which 
follows, meets every point in Dr. Barnett’s 
observations. Mr. Jayaswal's contention 
that the finishing touch to the statues 
was given after the letters had been engraved, 
is supported by what Mr F Green, the stone- 
expert in charge of the construction of the 
Calcutta Victoria Memorial, has said after 
examining the statues and the w ords engraved 
thereupon. This disposes of 'Mr. R. D. Baner- 
ji-’s opinion that the words engraved are of 
much later date than the -statues. Mr. 
Arun Sen gives reasons from the point of 
view of an art critic , for supposing that the 
5tatu?s are pre-Mauryan. Mahamahopadhyaya 
26-11 


Haraprasad Shastri, while disagreeing with 
Mr. Jayaswal in some details, thinks that the 
statues are certainly not images of yakshas 
and that they are pre-Mauryan 

Discovery of a Statue of Ajatasatru. 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for December, 1919, pp. 



Statue of Kdjg Ajatasatru 
( Circa 515 B. C. ) 

’ Mathura Museum. 
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550 5‘* Mr K P Jayaswal announces his 
discovery of a statue of King Ajatasatru the 
son of Bimbisara, in the Mathura Museum 
He writes 

It bears an inscription round the statue on 
the pedestal. I examined it carefully and came 
to the conclusion that there was no trace of a 
ynksha and that the whole inscription is read 
able except one letter The left side which was 
exposed to light gave me the reading— 
kumka Sevasinago 
Maga[ ]nam 

4 Kumka Seva9inago— of the Mngadhas 
This made rae pray Ilts Ilonour hir Edward 
Gait to kindly obtain impressions and casts ot 
the inscription for leisurely study In response 
to His Honour s request Sir Ilftrcourt Butler 
had casts and impressions prepared by Mr 
Dikshit I have now utilized these lneir 
facsimiles will be published in the next number 
In the meantime I give my reading of the ms 

Cn ^Riglit) mbhadapra Seat Aj [a] satru rajo 
(Front) ^symbols for 4 20 ( tba ) 10 (d) 

(Left? Aunrfea sei asi a ago Mngadhanam raja 

^TliePassef-away one (dead) the d'^endant 
of Sreni the Ajata sat™ 
kumka Sevasi naga king of the Magaanan 

Pe °beni' the title of Bimbisara is repeat ed The 

jM3«STH»>lc Aj 7 a.«»»«u ta.mg 

C " “laLmahopadhyaja Haraprasad Shaslr. 
writes on this discovery m the same journal 

P ?wh« 1 teas jnst fim.l.ms th» paper 

Mr J f a nimbiil™^he Kmg of the S.sunaga fami 

; y °“MSS there form »” 

“ d „ nTr’S. “ .the 

.nscnpt'on ■" t t „ d destroys attoge- 

‘ .l.mSta theory wh.eh had taken anch a 

„ S5 rootm arehaeolt^icnl .eholarsh.p 

Rammoliun Roy. 

b ,„W 


tian Association at the grave of Raja 
Rammohun Roy at Bristol on the occasion of 
the anniversary of his death is taken from the 
Yount ? Men of India published by the 
National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of India and Ceylon — 

When an Indian sets sail from his native 
laud he puts down Bristol as one of the places 
winch he should not on any account fail to 
visit Here lie the remains of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy one of India s greatest sons it may 
truly be said the Tather of Modem India. He 
is one of the heroes of India s boyhood, and 
his career is the pattern for our youth. 

India is grateful to Bristol for the hospitality 
extended tD this one of our first visitors to the 
country and more especially to Bristol s great 
citizen Mary Carpenter, whose friendship 
meant so much to our great countryman 

Ram Mohan Roy was in the line of the great 
orophets of India who in the different ages led 
her in the onward path of her great world 
destiny The times produced them as truly ns 
they directed the times , for in reality the In 
finite Father in His Love is the Origin and the 
ultimate Guide of them all. It were long to 
recount the glorious line of seers founders of 
«eat religions schools of thought great states 
men and lawgivers masters of literature art 
Susie and architecture all spirits who comfort 

and ennoble millions of human beings to this 
day each contributing his or her share to that 
bentage pf India which stands apart and unique 
u» the world to-day the more marvellous the 
more it is studied In this line came Ram Mohan 

R °l n the inscrutable wisdom of God there 
has come about a thorough going impact of 
Western culture on India Britain which is 
so essentially non interfering w its discipline 
of sportsmanship is the chosen agent for this 
Impact The results issuing from it are infinite 
. umkTine in some ways and capable 
S-°weal or woe ncconlmg as they are directed 
K ZJ tit mission of Kam Mohnn Roy to 
inint to the New' India which will be brought 
about by the harmonising of the essential 
features of the two cultures True to the 
heritage o f India nnd at tbc ®' ltne V me mcor * 
norat mr the heritage of the West New India 
Shall on* fro” the 01d Rabindranath Tagore 
m this day has sung of the Cycle in which 
boarv Winter himself rejuvenates into youthful 
Sonne So also. Sarojuu Naidu calls for a 

Practical Mysticism It was this secret 
which Ram Mohan Roy indicated by his teach 
jng and his 1 fe by his suffering at the hands of 
his own people and at the hands of his foreign 
friends The measure of his success immedia 
tely nnd far more after his departure indicates 
the truth of this secret _ .. _ 

And so New India is being wrought like one 
of those great Oriental carpets which yon 
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so admire The artist never starts with a design 
mapped oat before him He begins as he would 
a poem. His feeling of beauty leads him on 
from flower to leaf, from star to sun, line on 
line, border on border, until the whole thing 
when finished tells you unmistakably that a 
loving son! has been there all the time So, 
also, is India being worked on by the Master 
Craftsman, and his agency is great souls 
Among them Ram Mohan Roy will be ever 
reckoned as one who at the stage of a new 
departure set the strands in a new combma 
tion of truth and beauty, such as will bring 
about a great blossom of rare life and liberty 


Greatest Benefaction for the 
Well-being of Mankind. 

By way of noticing the "Review. for 1918'* 
of the w ork done bj * The Rockfeller Founds 
tion” of U S A m the Young Men of India, 
Dr D N Maitra gives us some idea of the 
immensity and methods of work of what is 
perhaps the greatest benefaction for the well-, 
being of mankind throughout the world ” 

Some idea of the magnitude of the work may 
be formed from the fact that a sum of what 
corresponds to over seven cro res of rupees was 
spent on appropriations to various societies 
and its own direct efforts daring the fiv^ 
years of war (1914-18) and over 4V6 crores iq 
the year 1918 alone, on camp and community 
welfare, medical education, research and relief, 
humanitarian aid, public health, etc 

It is a regrettable fact that there is rivalry 
and jealousy even in philanthrop) It is, 
therefore, worth noting with pleasure and 
admiration that while working in Franco 
during the War the Commission of the Rock-, 
feller Foundation for the prevention of Tubers 
culosis, instead of seeking by offering higher 
Salaries to draw French nurses away from tho 
Service of other institutions, used its good 
offices with the various French agencies which 
employ nurses to increase the salary scale for 
all. In India, 

The methods and record of its anti malanaj 
campaigns “to test the possibilities of ridding 
a community of malaria” would be found 
instructive and encouraging “By draining or 
filling of pools, by ditching streams and by 
oiling surface water which cannot be otherwise 
dealt with, the breeding of the anopheles mos-. 
quito was almost -wholly prevented The 
reduction of cases was as high as 80 to 97 4 
per cent , and the economic gam was no less 
remarkable, the cost per head fell from 14S 
to only 44 cents In regions where the above 
programme could not be successfully carried 
out on account of the difficult of controlling 


the surface waters, the demonstrators adopted 
another method of attack This aimed at curing 
the carriers of malaria, in this way giving the 
mosquito no opportunity to receive the infective 
organism and therefore no opportunity to 
transmit it _lo others In this way, a malarial 
control of 80 per cent was obtained in the 
rural area, at a cost of only 1 03 per caput, 
in place of 5, spent on doctor’s bills alone 1 
And the review very aptly remarks, “Malaria 
elimination is feasible, scientifically, and eco- 
nomically, it represents a striking contribution 
to community progress and human happiness,” 
— a remark w hich we, in India, may well lay- 
to heart The above processes were reinforced 
by the “enlarged plans” for the anti malarial 
demonstration, viz , striking posters, popular 
illustrated pamphlets newspaper articles, ms- 
t ruction m the schools, public lectures and the 
sale of standardized qninme at low rates by all 
druggists , even “bntton badges ’ were given to 
those who were found to be free from malaria 
germs 

The Foundation accepted the invitation of 
the Madras Government to begin new Co- 
operative work and did some anti -hookworm 
demonstration work 


Swami Vivekananda on Women’s 
Education and Capacity. 

The Prabuddha Bharatah&s given another 
instalment of Swami Vivekananda’s conversa- 
tion with a disciple on his project of a ** Math “ 
for women, which he did not live to give a 
concrete shape We make the following 
extract from it — 

In the begmmg they [the girls] are to be given 
education and left to themselves After that 
they will act as they think best After marriage 
and entering the world they will inspire their 
husbands w ith noble ideals and be the mothers 
of heroic sons But the guardians of the students 
in the female Math will not be allowed to 
even mention the name of the marriage of their 
daughters before they attain the age of fifteen 
— this rule must be observed 

Disciple. — Sir, then those girl students will not 
command reputation in society Nobody w ould 
like to marry them 

Swamiji — 'V.hy will not they be wanted 
in marriage ? You have not understood the 
course of society even now Such learned and 
accomplished girls will not stand in want of 
bridegrooms Society now-a-days does not 
follow the practice of child marriage, — nor will 
follow m future Even now, don t you see ? 

Disciple -—But whatever you sav, there will be 
violent opposition and protest against this in 
the beginning 

Swamyi. — Let it be, what is there * 
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in that > Righteous wort initiated with moral 
«?«**« and courage, if confronted with 
obstruction w ill awaken the moral power of 
the initiators the more (to bear down the 
opposition and carry it to success) That a hich 
has no obstruction, no opposition, only takes 
thes gn * f j f pat *’ ° f tnoral deat h- Straggle is 


which are available are not m good and healthy 
condition And what is the reason ? The chief 
reason is that they do not get sufficient fodder 
to eat 

Owing to the insufficient number and 
inferiority of milch cattle, there is a great 
shortage m the milk supplj 


As regards woman's capacity lor the 
highest spiritual achievement, Vnekananda 
said — • 

We, m the relative plane of “I” and "thou”, 

notice this difference of sex The more the 
nund becomes introspective and inward, the 
more that idea of difference vanishes Ultimately 
when the mind is merged nnd is one with the 
homogeneous and undifferentiated Brahman, 
then such idea as that this is a man, or that 
a woman, dors not remain at all Therefore 
do I say that though outwardly there mar 
be difference betw een men nnd w omen in their 
real nature there is no difference Therefore, 
if a man can be a knower of Brahman, why 
cannot a woman attain to the same knowledge ? 
Therefore, X was saying if one amongst women 
becomes a knower of Brahman then by the 
radiance of her personality, thousands of women 
•will be inspirited, awakened to truth and 
great well being of the country nnd society will 
ensue 

The Swami praised the early adi ocatcs and 
workers for the education of girls by saving 
“Those who in the beginning have strenuously 
endeavoured for even the little of female eduen 
tion that now obtains, is there any doubt of 
the greatness of their heart * ' 

Miloh and Agricultural Cattle. 

Writing on the utal subject of ‘ Milch 
and Agricultural Cattle” in the Indian 
Humanitarian Mr K M Khandwala sajs - — 
In India the chief agricultural cattle are bolls 
cows, nnd buffaloes In 1013-14- in British 
India the number of bulls was 4 60 00 000 
Out of these almost tw-o-thirds that is 3 20,- 
00 000 were decrepit nnd not fit for Agricultural 
purposes. The number of buds which can be 
used for agricultural purposes was onlr about 
3,10 00,000 This number is node insufficient 
for the cultivation of land About 22 00 00- 
000 news of land are being cultivated in India 
every year Thus a pair of bulls n available 
for every 27 acres of land But it has been 
estimated that for every two acres of colorable 
land n pair of bulls is necessary Thus it ts 
quite clear that there is not a sufficient number 
of bulls for proper cultivation of land in India. 
The shortage of bulls ts quite out of proportion 
the needs of agriculture The statistics 
given nbovc are appalling enough to show 
wbit conditions land is being cultivated 
India IJut this is not all Even the balls 


Mdk which was obtainable a few years back 
—not even a generation back but about n decade 
ago, at 6 pies per seer ts now hardly obtainable 
for 18 pies per «cer even ra villages. So millc 
arid butter, which formed part of the frugal 
food of Indians, are not available to them row. 
The result is that the vitality of the nation is 
being deteriorated, and deterioration m physique 
leads to chronic diseases like cholera, malaria, 
influenia, etc The problem of nukh and agri- 
cultural cattle is thus such that its neglect will 
mean national suicide 

The writer suggests the following 
remedies — 

As in many states of America nnd Canada 
there is a special lire stock branch of the agn 
cultural department, so in India the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should have ft live stock 
branch whose work should be directed towards 
the improvement of the stock raising industry 

The next thing to be provided is to keep 
open forest tracts ns growing grounds But 
rreu here the fanners have their own difficulties 
The transport facilities being not available on 
account of bad roads and the long distances 
at which forests are situated, they are not able 
to mate use of such pasture ground It is there- 
fore necessary that {crating ground! should be 
thrown open to formers near their villages 
What is called "commons ‘ should be acquired 
by Government and its use should be allowed 
without any rental 

There is nnotber difficulty— meagre supply 
of drinking water in summer— w hich should not 
be lost eight of This difficulty it specially felt 
la tiroes of famine and distress It is not unnflcn 
that hundreds nnd hundred* of cattle die in 
times of distress because they cannot obtain 
sufficient dnniung water In the famine of last 
year »t i» reported that millions of cattle hare 
died because of want of fodder and water. 
Xbis difficulty can be met to some extent by 
private ehanty The old pratice of dedicating 
tanks to village* was wholesome nnd should 
be encouraged The Government, i e , district 
boards nnu local boards, should also provide 
for digging more and more wells and tanks in 
village*. 

Besides, tbe slaughter of healthy calves at 
slaughter-houses should be checked by providing 
for « prohibitive license free 

Mach can fie achieved afro by spreading 
joetiti&c knowledge nliout breeding and rearing 
of cattle among agriculturists. The ngnetd 
turnl department should freely distribute otoad- 
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bast pamphlets and leaflets giving all mforma 
ticra about it More veterinary hospitals should 
also be started m various too. ns because the 
loss of cattle from preventible diseases is not 
small m India At present there are 353 such 
hospitals for the whole of India The total num- 
ber of cattle in India is about 147,335 852, for 
which such a small number of dispensaries 
cannot be considered adequate 

As Indians in general and peasants and 
farmers in particular are wofully illiterate 
there must be universal free education for bojs 
and girls and adults to make pamphlets and 
leaflets appreciably useful 


Use of Bamboo for Paper-making. 

As India and Burma contain large areas 
where the bamboo grow s and as the supply of 
paper in India from indigenous and foreign 
sources is utterly inadequate, the following 
extract from the Society of Arts Journal given 
m the Mysore Economic Journal will be found 
Useful — 

An important project for manufacturing 
paper from bamboo in Tnnidad is being earned 
out by an Edinburgh firm of publishers About 
1,000 acres of land near St Joseph (seven 
miles from the Capital at Port of Spain) have 
been planted in bamboo, and a concession has 
been obtained giving the firm the nght to ent 
bamboo from the Government forests 

According to report by the United States 
Consul in Trinidad, the firm in question, foresee- 
ing a paper famine throughout the world 
within, the next few years, have been giving 
serious Consideration to the problem of pro- 
viding adequate paper reserves for themselves 
for the future, and although realizing that 
paper can be produced from any vegetable 
material containing cellulose, nevertheless came 
to the conclusion that bamboo was most 
suitable for the purpose They selected Trinidad 
for their bamboo paper project, as the bamboo 
grows there very quickly, having sufficient de- 
velopment within three or four years for making 
paper 

Experts have been employed to study the 
question of easflv getting nd of the knots in 
the bamboo, and mso of the yellow ish green 
colour that has hitherto been considered a 
drawback for the manufacture of paper from 
bamboo The first experiments in Trinidad 
With the bamboo consisted of putting the reeds 
through sugar-cane presses While this rather 
crudely accomplished the purpose, nevertheless, 
it was found to be desirable that the bamboo 
should be shredded as well as mashed, and 
the knots removed Iti3 said that a machine 
has been designed which accomplishes all this 
work, and tliat a bleach or a dye has been 


discovered which makes the wood pulp and 
paper perfectly white It is understood that 
the machinery for the bamboo plant, to cost 
about £30,000, has been ordered from the 
United States 


Political Organisation in 
Ancient India. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Socie-. 
ty (Bangalore) for January contains an article 
of great historical importance on ' The Brahman 
Hierocracy and the Body Politic” by Mr 
R. Shama Sastri, the editor of Chanakja’s 
Arthasastra His conclusions are based on 
ancient Vedic and other texts, from which he 
gives copious quotations with translations 
S/OTi/t. 'if. Hia 'L'ywdiuyftrt/a ’ia-a mtifiiryiietAhj} 
Mr K P Ja}aswal in his “Introduction to 
Hindu Polity ’, published seven years ago in 
the Modern Review Mr Sastri says — • 

There is reason to believe that while im- 
migrating into India, the Aryans earned with 
them those social religions and political 
sentiments and customs which they had in. 
common with their brethren, the Greeks, the 
Romans and other branches of the Indo- 
European family 

It appears that when they entered India, they 
had no monarchical form of government 
and that the political tie which knit them 
together into a body for peace and war was the 
same as that of the Greeks and Romans, tnbal 
or patriarchal form of government. 

When the monarchical form of government 
originated in India, the King was elected 
The functions of the King are thus described — 

At first, the political functions of the king, 
thus elected, seem to have been limited to 
collection of revenue and maintenance of a 
standing army to put down and drive out 
enemies and robbers 

It is evident that kings during the Vedic 
period levied and collected tax from the people 
(Visas) mkind and perhaps in cash also (A V lV. 
22, 2 S.3) and distributed among their subjects 
whatever they plundered from their enemies 
(A V XIX 24,6) 

Regarding the election of Kings we have 
the following — 

The word ‘RajakntaV, 'makers of the kings,* 
(in A V III 5,7) is a significant phrase and 
implies that there, w as during those days a 
distinct body of people, whose duty it was to 
elect kings and anoint them to be rulers of the 
ordinary people as distinguished from them 
selves. Election of a king seems to have been 
qu usual custom during the \edtc period, as 
" corroborated by the following b 
Rigveda — k* 
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soSTto'S™ • Th„ ,, yrnr lag 0 Bhatnlas , Soma.jtbt 

ff' 3 ,, Y , e been tbe wrfusnc privilege of Jcingof us Brahmans 

priestly class There is rIso evidence to believe that this 

The writer brines together Vedic hymns R° IltlC!l1 , 80c ‘ al «uid religious independence of 

Safg, 0 ? ««fi. »hat power" the SSJffiS S&SS^ £ 2H"& A 
priestly class had to injure Kings or restore among the Romans and the Greeks a distinct 
exiled ones &C He writes — pnestly class seems to have been exercising some 

While the prerogative of the pnestly class to anth ? rity botb OTer the k,D S s and the common 
elect and anoint a king was unquestioned People 

its power for mischief also seems to have been Mr Sastn also traces some of the causes 
equally great as set forth in the hymn of the which led to the establishment of absolute 
u hKh a P nest , cal [ 3 °P on tbe monarchies in the place of republics or limited 
feed or real ° P ° n “ kmS f ° r h ' 3 tyTan ° y monarchies We have no space to follow him 
The priests voice regarding (he restoration We shall content ourselves with quoting the 
of an exiled king seems to have been also supreme (allowing passage 

The cause or causes which seem to have led Though he (Chanakya) was well aware of the 
to the banishment of an elected king are thus elective monarchy and also the hereditary 
described in tbe liymns of the Atharvaveda monarchy of tbe Vedic period and though be 
in which a king in distress attempts to reconcile thought the republican form of government as 
his kinsmen and people by means of sacrifice the most invincible and powerful enough to last 
r, , .. „ , _ , . long still he attached importance to the above 

Regarding the Samth or Popular Assembly f orm of absolute monarchy with Brahman 
we have the following — ministers as the only type best adapted for the 

The questions of electing banishing and preservation of Brahmamc learning and religion. 
restoring a king besides other affairs sFem to As already stated the elective monarchy with a 
have been settled in an open assembly of the preponderance of Brah manic element or power 

There is no doubt that since such important though conducive to the preservation and pro- 

am] settled in the assembly af the people the “^Xmsts 't^ thoVof the^other 

eLt. Heme isolate nfo.Lhy wX 

bable that questions of war and peace ana oi bj fof the pnSKrxat { Qn of thclr own 

discussed and settled whtch ^ , y 8pint ual WM m 

in the same assembly their view conducive to the prospenty of other 

Mr Shama Sastrl holds that he King had classes also 

power only over the agricultural and trading — 

people not over the Brahmans Two Classes of Brahmans 

It « to he noted that the one s, S nlfi j- n “* In the same article from which we have 
epithet which is found applied . to the _ king ^ aW the , v nter M>s that the ancient 

Sr*"^ ,S vipi' Sr.ta.n. soon, to hove boon dmd-d ,„to t,«0 

lord of the agncnltural and trading people as classes those that lived in cities for the 
contrasted with ‘ Brahmanaspati lord of the service of tneir King and those that lived in 
Brahmans or pnests. The word Vis in all hermitages In forests on the banks of a 
the Vedas invariably denotes agricultural ana p erennia | river which are thus described — • 
trading people and the later word vaisya is- , „ . 

a connate of the same word It follows therefore The hermitages of ancient Brahmans -were 
Uiat the king in virtue of his being only a invariably situated m an extensive forest tract 
lord of the people as distinguished from on the banks of one or other perennial nvef, 
Brahmanaspati lord of the Brahmans or priests congenial to grow th of flowers fonts roots and 
had no power over the Brahmans That the wild rice They were a sort of University fall of 
Brahmans did not acknowledge the elected chief professors ready to teach and students eager to 
ns their king is dearie stated in the following learn They were each an asylum for the 
passage of the Vajurveda - afflicted cither in body or mind or in both who 
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for the alleviation of their physical or menial 
infirmities, sought remedies at the hands of the 
sages in the hermitages They were a safe 
retreat for kings defeated in the battle fields and 
chased by their bloodthirsty conquerors Once 
within the boundaries of the hermitage, the 
runaway kings were safe as their terrible 
enemies dreaded the power of the penance of the 
hermits The hermitages may be termed as 
cities withont walls or police for protection , in 
fact they needed no such things, for the hermits 
had neither gold nor granaries of grain m their 
possession They had no worldly things to lore 
and had therefore no fear from w orldly enemies. 
Their food w as simple and consisted of wild nee, 
fruits, and roots, ns stated by the sage 

There is evidence to believe that there were 
hermits for avhom even flesh was one of the 
articles of diet 


The True Economic Map of tho Land. 

Mr C S Srimvasachan points out in the 
Educational Review of Madras that an 


economic map of the land should serve the 
following mam purposes — 

(1) It should attempt to explain the present 
uses to which the land is put (2) It should 
indicate the possibilities and prospects of future 
development (3) It should suggest better, 
more effective and economical uses to which the 
land can be devoted than at present 

He describes in detail how land and Its 
utilisation may be best represented graphically 
by a method which is largely developed in 
America and which distinguishes between 
barren land, forest areas woodland or smaller 
forest slips permanent pastures and meadows, 
cultivated land (dr) and wet), areas giving 
indications of containing minerals, town and 
village sites, &c. 
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A Patriotic English Professor on 
Bolsheviks. 

Bolshevism has been so persistently painted 
in the blackest colours that it is but fair that 
we should be enabled to see the other side of 
the shield The Manchester Guardian has 
given the public that opportunity It sent 
Prof W T Goode to Moscow to see things 
lOi-ihinseilftfiru 1 wmVrwifcfCihrsaw He spwi* 
the month of August last there and his story 
appeared m the Manchester Guardian in 
successive issues in October last from which 
we shall make a few extracts Mr Goode is a 
graduate of London University in 1882, an 
accomplished linguist, and a distinguished 
educational authority, to whom it is said 
several generations of teachers have come 
under his influence as director first of the 
University Day Training College in England 
and later of the London City Council Training 
College If there is any such thing as a true 
report of present conditions in Soviet Russia 
ihe findings of this honest professor, recorded 
with almost painful accuracy, are tree He 
was an ardent patriot during the war and has 
no connection with Bolshevism, except that 


according to all who, know him he is "an 
honest man with an open mind and a warm 
heart" Here are the extracts 

Moscow, a Peaceful Citv 
“T heatre and concert halls are fuller than 
ever the w orkers now having the best chance 
in the distribution of tickets Concerts of 
excellent music are maintained, and the cost of 
entrance is small, and theatres for children are 
run gratuitously in seven different parts of the 
city every Sunday afternoon ✓ 

“It may be imagined that as I took in all 
this mv astonishment grew But one thing made 
that even greater I mean the order and 
security which reigned m Moscow I have 
crossed the town on foot at midnight without 
fear of molestation accompanied only by a lady 
with whom I had been to a concert And again 
and again I was told by those whose w ork took 
them out at all hours of day and night that the 
* security is also absolute And there is no street 
lighting at night There are police and armed 
military in the streets hut they are not greatly 
in evidence, and only twice in a month did I see 
them arresting anyone — once for an infringement 
of the laws relating to street sellin g and m the 
other case for creating a disturbance 
The Commissi a ries 

“The stones of orgies and of self-peeking are 
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quite false A London clerk lives better than 
they do Their lives are very simple, their habits 
and dress equally so They bear marks of the 
strain under which they live I do not know 
what is the average number of hours worked 
daily by the Commissaries, but one of them 
works regularly from lunch time to 3 or 4 o clock 
n m , and has never been known to go out to 
breathe fresh air, another takes only live hours’ 
sleep , still another takes less 

‘‘I mention this only to show the character of 
the men who are in the forefront of Bolshevism 
and to put down coldly my own experience of 
them . Instead of being raging monsters 
whose only quality is ruthlessness they arc men 
of ability, clear in thought subtle, direct and 
swift to act Their power of work is immense, 
and they are fanatically devoted to the principles 
they profess 

Family Live 

“Women are freely employed in the comm is 
sanats and Government departments, and their 
position is improved, leisure time and pay 

ttr "The nationalization story, at any rate, can 
be nailed to the counter, and with it goes the 
wllove ‘canard’ But the hardest blow a dealt 
Sinst this ‘free love’ belief by the following 
fact-there is, to all appearance, no open prosti 

h£ no? .t ™ 

proved . - Children 

Where more + he’chddren 7 by the Government 
bestowed on To the age of seventeen 

than ‘^“^’^-th/way of food are supplied 

of the highest category of 
gratis on rue icv theatres. and amnse- 

ratmns Them sc d colonle3 had been 

meats are a special u » . creat numbers 

before they are bom 

prof. Goode's interview with Lenin. 

wtth Lemn, are quoted below 

his .te attitude of the Soviet 

Aske d what „V,„» S who had split 

3nff££J?C- -* hsd ■»“ wd 

their independence, o * 


He replied that Finland’s independence had 
been recognized in November, 1917 , that he 
(Lenin) had personally handed to Swinbufvud, 
then head of the Finish Republic, the paper on 
w hich this recognition w as officially stated that 
the Soviet Republic had announced some time 
previously that no soldiers of the Soviet 
Republic v, ould cross the frontier with arms in 
their hands, that the Soviet Republic had 
decided to create a neutral strip or zone between 
their territory and Esthonia, and would declare 
this publicly , that it w as one of their principles 
to recognize the independence of all small 
nations and that finally they had just recog- 
nized the independence of the Bashkir Republic 
—and he added the Bashkirs are a weak and 
backward people 

When the interview was about to close 


I asked if he had any general statement to 
make upon which he replied that the most 
important thing for him to say was that the 
Soviet system is the best and that English 
workers and agricultural laborers would accept 
it if they knew it He hoped that after peace 
the British Government would not prohibit the 
publication of the Soviet Constitution That 
morally, the Soviet system is even now vic- 
torious and that the proof of the statement is 
seen in the persecution of Soviet literature in 
free democratic countries 


Women in Politics 
In an article published m Mu n sty's 
Mmimnt Mr William S Bridgman says 
that 

The following States have now granted full 
suffrage to women-Anzona California, Colo- 
mdo Idaho Kansas, Michigan, Montana, 
Nevada, New kork, Oklahoma Oregon, South 
Dakota Utah Washington and Wyoming, and 
that in the following States women arc given 
suffrage with vnnous limitations they being 
allow «i to vote for Presidential elections— Illinois 
Indiana Maine Minnesota Missouri Nebraska, 
North Dakota Rhode Island Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin He predicts that fifteen million 
American women will vote in the Presidential 
contest of 1920, under “organized politics on a 
really national scale " 

«whot i <«nes will most interest and move 
them 7 Thr* says the author, is an important 
inquiry but their activities in the past will 
show that they will be greatly engrossed in 
“those aspects of affairs which concern the 
feminine side of life— the home, its economics, 
its sanitation its children its relation to the 
educational system " The author adds 

‘Even without political power, women hate 
been leaders m compelling attention to the 
problems of municipal house-keeping and public 
health 6lums , they have everywhere pressed 
to the front the issue of Americanization ; the 
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child labor issue w ontd hardly hare been n real 
one bat for the tremendous campaign earned 
on by the w omen s organizations Playgrounds 
and parka in cities better homes and schools 
in the country, better milk for babies control 
of the factors that make the cost of lning a 
nightmare to the housewife— these and others 
of like human sort are the matters m which 
women w ill be most concerned and which the\ 
will press upon municipal «tate, and national 
movements 

The next question is what proportion of 
women w ill vote ns husband father or brother 
votes? This is answered by Mn Meredith 
of Colorado 1 a veteran of real politics 
newspaper woman poet political expert and 
public speaker She says 

1 The great majority of young married women 
when they first get the vote, don t rote ns 


their husbands do Thej tend to follow the 
lead of tlieir fathers just as sons do 
bovs borrow their politics at fin t from th eir 
father*. and a considerable proportion tend to 
continue in that faith The «ame is true of 
women Hubby doesnt count much in a young 
w ife s political arrangements as against father 
Later husband and wife tend to develop 
political individuality independent of each other 
The young woman maj break away from 
loyalty to her father s politics but that docsn t 
imply that she w ill take np her husband s 
affiliations \\ omen are more particular about 
the candidates they support V man who is 
had but a good fellow, may get the mens 
votes he doesnt get the womens Z should 
say that in seventy five per cent of cases the 
votes of husband and wife will not be identical. 
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Reform of Secondar\ Educvtion 

T HE principal changes which the Com 
mission recommended for a radical reform 
of secondary education are as follow's — 

(i) The stage of adraiss on to the University 
$1 ould be (approximately) that of the present 
inlenuttliate instead of that of the present znntn 
eolation 

(») The duty of providing training at the 
intermediate stage should be transferred from 
the Universities to new Institutions to be known 
ns ‘Intermediate Colleges some of which should 
be attached to selected high schools while others 
should be organised as d stmet institutions 
There should be at least one Intermediate College 
in each District of the 1 residency besid-s a certain 
number in Calcutta and Dacca , and the courses 
of the Intermediate College should be so framed 
as to afford preparation not only for the ordt 
nary degreelcoumes of the Lm vers its in arts and 
science but also for the medical engineering and 
teaching pro r css ons an 1 for Careers in ngncul 
tnre commerce and mdn«try 

(iu) The Interned ate Colleges for men should 
m all cases be separate from degree colleges and 
ewu where they arc provided or managed 
by closclv 1 nked authorities shou! 1 be organised 
under a distinct educational and financial 
control. 

(it) There skouM be two secondary school 
examination* the f*vt approxraateh corres- 
ponding to the present ma*r>culation, to be 

27—12 


taken at the end of the high school stage at 
the normal ngc of 1G or in special cases at the 
age of 15 and to be known as the high «chool 
examination the second approximately corrcs 
ponding to tl e present intermediate but much 
more varied m its range to be taken at the end 
of the interned ate college course nt the 
normal age of IS and to be known as the 
intermediate college examination Success in 
th s examination should constitute the normal 
test of admission to Unucrsitj courses The 
range and standards of both of these examma 
tions should be carefully reconsidered Detailed 
recommendations on these heads will be found 
m Chapter \\\I paragraphs 31 70 and in 
Chapter \W11 

(a) The existing Department of Public In 
struction is not so organised as to be able to 
regulate and superrivi the new system more 
than half of the high English schools ore at 
present entirely outside its junsd etion \nd 
though the Univcrs ty is entitled (a a large voice 
to their affairs its governing bod es cannot be 
so organised as to be able to deal effectively 
with them especially ns the) lack the necessary 
funis We therefore recommend that there 
sho i‘ 1 be estnl hshetl a Board of ‘xrcoadary and 
Intermediate Ednc.ut on to consist of from 1 fiecn 
to egbtecn members with power to npoo n* 
advi*orr and oM er comm ttees including out* de 
mmuber*. Among the statutory committees of 
t! e Board should be tnclu led a committee ou 
the education of girls and a comm Uee on 
mad ra« sabs the latter to eon Joct the examina- 
tion of the reformed ran lraziab course The 
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Board should also hare the pon er to constitute and would himself be m touch with all the aspects 
provincial and divisional ad visory councils of educational work To express this important 

(vi) U should be provided that a majority change m the functions of the Director we 
of the Board should consist of non official mem . 


bers, and that the Board should always include 
at least three representatives of Hindu and at 


recommend that he should be given the position 
of a secretary to Government 

(ix) In order to give unity to the educational 


least three of Muslim interests Subject to these system by reducing the existing cleavage between 


© 


government schools and colleges and privately 
managed schools, and by facilitating an 
interchange of teachers among these mstitu 
tions, the mam body of the teaching staff of the 


in the reorganisation of secondary and 
intermediate w ork in Bengal a special corps of 
western trained teachers should be organised, the 
members of which should be enlisted not on 
uniform graded rates of pay, but on such terms 


Tied President, appointed by Government , 

, . the Director of Public Instruction ex-officio , 

,c) a member elected by the non official mem W1 luc 

bers of the Bengal Legislative Council , (d) five Government schools and intermediate colleges 
representatives appointed by the University of should be gradually recognised upon a 
Calcutta and two try* the University of Dacca professional rather than a service basis, the 
(e) from five to eight members appointed by fullest safeguards being taken to protect the 
Government among whom should be included actual and prospective rights of members of 
(if not otherwise provided for) representatives existing services and to ensure an adequate 
of th' needs of industry, commerce, agriculture, salary scale and reasonable security of tenure 
medicine and public health secondary and inter under the new system At the same time a 
mediate education, the educational needs of superannuation fund for teachers should be 
girls and those of the domiciled community organised to replace the existing pension system 

(to) The powers of the Board should be (a) for future recruits to the profession To this 
to define the various curricula to be followed m superannuation fund all aided schools should 
high schools and intermediate colleges (b) to be required, and all organised but unaided 
conduct the two secondary school examinations schools should be encouraged to contribute, 
described above, subject to the proviso that the - (x) In new oi the need of enlisting the 

Universities should w each case have the power services of a number of western trained teachers 
to determine what forms of the intermediate 
college examination they would accept, and 
under what conditions as qualifying for adtnis 
sion to their courses in various faculties (c) to 

grant, after inspection formal recognition to uniform ere ... . 

high schools and intermediate colleges as quail and conditions as might be necessary to secure 
fied to present candidates for high school or the right type of men and w omen m each case 
intermediate college examinations and as Their services should be available, under the 
adequately organised and equipped places ot direction of the Board either in Government 
instruction , (d) to advise Government as to institutions or in private institutions which 
the needs of these grades of education, and expressed a desire for their services, 
os the best modes of expending the available The c h an g es recommended are of such a 
funds for these purposes In the opinion of far ch|njr character, that each section of 

£ -4 «■«-, **r 

of the Board that it should have an mspec- and detailed examination Our space being 
tonal staff of its own and that it should exercise limited, we shall conhne ourselves on tbe 
substantial executive powers especially in present occasion to the consideration only of 
regard to the distnbution of grants to schools some c f the recommendations relating to 
and intermediate colleges (within the limits scconc f ar y education 
nf the allotment made for these purposes by ' _ _ . 

Government in its annual budget), and in (l) BOARD OP SECONDARV AND INTER, 
regard to tbe exercise of control over such high MEDIATE Education 

schools and intermediate colleges as may be The grounds on which the Commissioners 
maintained out of public funds recommend the creation of a Board of Second- 

(vm) The Board thus organised with its an d Intermediate Education are that 1 the 
who!, system' ot seconds,, cdocat.on 'are 
should be regarded as an important branch and suffering from anaemia , that satisfactory 
aspect of the whole system of educational orga progress is impossible without a complete 
n nation closely linked with the other branches, reorganisation oi the existing administrative 
especially through the Director of Public In conditions * , that this reorganisation which 
*tructton The character of the Director a Office should be far reaching ‘ must have behind it a 


struction The character _ . 

rfS , J’.SSd' , 3 , 'wiSS sunns moment oTpnbl.c op.n.cn, smibn 
w 0 m C the chief of the staff and expert adviser accompanied by gr eatly increased expenditure 
to the Member or Minister in charge of education from public funds 
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We are in complete accord with these 
views of the Commission, but fail to under 
stand how the) justify the setting up of a 
new machinery separate from the Urmersitj 
If “there is a fundamental unity in national 
education which should be recognised and 
strengthened," it is the University alone 
which can best conserve that unity Its past 
history has proved that it is the only educa- 
tional organisation in the country, which, 
though largely officialised hy the Universities 
Act of 1904, has “a movement of public 
opinion behind it ” It will not, therefore, 
be unreasonable to expect, that under the 
new conditions which will be inaugurated by 
the Reform Act, the Calcutta University will 
be backed by an ever widening volume of 
public opinion, provided that in the contem- 
plated reconstruction of it, the different 
interests of the community find adequate 
representation, and the policy underlying it 
be more liberal and comprehensive than that 
of the Act of 1904 Nobody will feel disposed 
to contend that secondary education should be 
in the sole charge of the Syndicate The 
burden of w orh imposed upon it is so heavy 
and engrossing — not unoften as many as one 
hundred items of business coming up for dis- 
posal at a single meeting — that the proposal 
to relieve it of the administration of secondary 
education is perfectly sound But it cannot 
be said that the Senate is an over worked 
body The agenda of business at any of its 
meetings seldom contains more than ten 
items Why cannot 1 the duty of remodelling 
this grade of education and of raising u 
to a state of efficiency be entrusted ’ to a 
committee of the Senate on the same terms as 
are recommended for the Board ? One grave 
objection to the contemplated’ reorganisation 
is that there will be no appeal against the 
decree of the new authority, whereas the 
decisions of the Syndicate are liable to revision 
and modification by the Senate It is not 
desirable that secondary and intermediate 
education should be made over to a composite 
body whose verdict must in all cases be accept- 
ed as final 

Drs Zia-ud din Ahmad and J W Gregory, 
In their note of dissent, while agreeing with 
their colleagues as to the need for a Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, “doubt 
the advisability of conferring on this Board 
such extensive additional executive and 
administrative powers as are proposed for it,” 
and observ e in paragraph 1 9 


“There seems to be no precedent for the adminis- 
trative adventure of delegating the conduct of 
secondary education m a great country to a 
small board of the kind proposed " 

There is much force m their objections, 
but we are not prepared to accept their con- 
clusion that the Director of Public Instruction 
should be made Chairman of the Board 

We reserv e our remarks on the proposed 
composition of the new authority for the next 
issue 

(n) The Conduct of the High 
ScnooL Examination 
The Commission recommend that a 
limited number of schools in recognition of 
their special excellence as places of education 
should be granted the privilege of having the 
high school examination (the name to be 
given to the present Matriculation examination 
under the new scheme) partly oral, partly 
wTitten 

“The school would be visited, at some time 
dunng the three months preceding the examina- 
tion by a group of visiting examiners, sufBacntly 
large to conduct with expert knowledge an ora! 
examination of the candidates in each group of 
studies— languages Mathematics, History, 
Geography and Science ” 

The Commission observ e that “the bestowal 
of the privilege of this distinctive form of 
examination w ould be a suitable acknowledg- 
ment of the special excellence of the schools,” 
but they admit that as there are more than 
seven hundred high schools now recognised in 
Bengal, for the vast majority of them ‘ the plan 
of holding a general written examination as 
the sole test should be continued ” This 
recommendation is open to serious objection 
on various grounds We state some 01 them 
below 

(1) The plan will introduce a system of 
preferential treatment for a small number of 
favoured schools This is most undesirable in 
the sphere of education 

(2) An oral examination, where desirable 
and practicable, should not come alongside of 
the WTitten examination It should be held on 
the basis of the candidates’ WTitten answers 

(3) If the recommendation of the Com- 
mission were adopted the oral examination of 
a high school even m non-hnguistic subjects 
would be converted into an examination in 
spoken English It would be extremely detri- 
mental to candidates at the stage of adoles- 
cence, most of whom are boys of fifteen 
or sixteen, and for whom the language of the 
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oral examination ought to be their own 
1 eniacuhr 

(4) The time that is proposed to be 
allotted to the oral examination in addition to 
inspection and practical examination will make 
it impossible for the examiners to do the work 
thoroughly and satisfactorily The results 
obtained u ould not therefore command public 
confidence 

(5) As different groups of examiners will 
necessarily have to be sent to different centres, 
the oral examination w ill be reduced to a game 
of chance, ' for the Commissioners do not 
suggest bow the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
examiners will be equated Besides, as they 
are of opinion that ‘ the work must be done by 
persons holding an independent position’ it 
will be difficult to secure the services of a 
sufficient number of examiners of the requisite 
type 

(6) A written examination with all its 
drawbacks, assures to some extent standard 
fsation of the medium of value which an oral 
examination can hardly do The system is 
therefore, likely to produce a deleterious effect 
on the work of a school by introducing into the 
oral examination a personal factor not always 
of a desirable kind 


fin) The Requirements of the High 
School Examination 

The Commission recommend that the plan 
-of the examination should be as follows — 

(1) The head master should be required to 
certify that each candidate whom he presents 
for the examination has received during his 
training at school a course of instruction of a. 
huid and at a stage approved by the Board in 
each of the following subjects and in any subject 
not mentioned in this list in which the candidate 
submits himself for examination — 

(a) Introduction to natural science, inciu 
ding the teaching of elementary hygiene 
^ {b) History of India , History of the British 

% Drawing and manual training 

(2) Every candidate should be required to 
present himself for examination in at least five 
subjects^i^ f o n 0wm g f our subjects should be 
compulsory for all candidates — 

fa) "Vernacular 
lb) Tnghsh 

f c ) Elementary is a them a tics 

(d) Geography, including physical geo- 
graphy 

(4) The candidate should also be required to 
offer 'himself for examination m one of the 
following subject •'i and should be allowed m 


addition to this to offer a sixth subject also 
drawn from the follow ing iist — 

(e) A clasical language (Bengali-speaking 
Musalmans being allow ed to offer Urdu in lieu 
of one of the languages ordinarily enumerated as 
classical) 

(f) An approved scientific subject (a number 
of alternative courses being allowed for his 
choice, one of these being of the nature of fa 
general introduction to science) 

(g) Additional mathematics 

(h) History of India , History of the British 
Empire 

The abov e plan is no doubt an improvement 
upon the present curriculum of the Matncula 
tion Examination but one of its defects is 
that it makes history and classical languages 
optional subjects The reason assigned by 
the Commissioners for leaving history where 
it was is that 1 this subject is in a great number 
of cases ill taught and the result of this 
inferior teaching is to deaden interest in history 
Instead of quickening it ” The reason does 
not seem to be convincing If the recommend- 
ation of the Commission about the training 
of teachers be carried out In full ‘the 
mechanical and uninspiring methods of 
teaching the subject” will slowly but steadily 
be replaced by real improvement And we 
do not find in the pages of the Report any 
valid grounds on which the languages of the 
sacred books of the land should be relegated 
to a subordinate position In our humble 
opinion the following subjects should be 
compulsorv for all candidates (i) Vernacular, 
(2) English (3) Elementary Mathematics, (4) 

A classical language (5) History of India and 
of England (6) Geograph), General and 
Physical 

(iv) The Recruitment and Position 
of Teachers 

We cordially support the recommendations 
of the Commission about raising the status of 
the teacher Their idea that the teachers In 
the seven hundred or more high schools of 
Bengal should be interchangeable among 
them though novel has much to commend it to 
all thoughtful men but w e hav e doubts about 
its feasibility Besides, bringing all the 
secondary Schools in the province under one 
central authority may help to standardise 
them, but the experiment is fraught with 
grave risks The following alluring picture, 
depicted by the Commissioners of the future 
career of a Bengalee graduate, will raise a 
smile b) its lack of humour in those who 
are acquainted w ith the stor) of the Bengalee 
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gentleman who was bracketed first with Lord 
Haldane in the highest examination in 
Philosophy of the Edinburgh University 
and who was not confirmed as Principal of the 
Presidency College and could never rise to 
the position of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, and also with the story of how Sir P C. 
Ray was promc'ed to the Indian Educational 
Service a few hours before his retirement 
from Government sen ice 

“Thus, n young graduate might begin his 
work in n pnvatelj managed school encouraged 
to accept a low salary and a small contribution 
to his superannuation fund by the knowledge 
that various opening w ould offer later lie does 
good work ; on the strength of w hicb he is 
appointed to a post in one of the Board s schools 
with a better salary and a consequent increase 
in the rate at which his superannuation fund 
grow s If he feels tempted to leave scholastic 
work, he can take w itli him a paid up policy 
which will mature at a future date or he can 
withdraw his own superannuation contribution 
with compound interest— a useful nest egg 
But if he goes on w ith educational w ork, he 
may possibly be invited to accept the head 
mastership of a private school which needs 
reorganisation, at a higher salary IIis super- 
annuation fund therefore grows more rapidly 
W ith his vaned experience be may be able to 
bring about a great improvement of bis school 
an improvement so marked that he may be 
asked (for example) to take charge of the train 
ing of teachers in a state intermediate college 
From that he may pass to be an inspector or 
examiner of schools if he has done scholarly 
work, he may he elected to a chair in one of the 
universities , if his strength is on the adminis 
trative side, he may n*e to be Director of Public 
Instruction A career is open to him a career 
such as is now quite impossible for a Bengali 
yoath of ambition and ability who undertakes 
educational work The lack of the stimnlns 
rfifftvuVu 1 Jy Ale - prunpa.it- ui'sucrir a: cirretrmrcv^ - 
unhappily on all his work and is one of the mam 
reasons why men of ability and ambition avoid 
school work ” 

/ 

Educated public opinion m Bengal will 
take the strongest exception to the last recom- 
mendation of the Commission, viz that for the 
reorganisation of secondary and intermediate 
work a special corps of western trained 
teachers should be organised 

“They must he paid more than it would 
be necessary to offer to qualified residents, if 
such were available, for the «ame kind of 
work’ Many of them would be employed in 
teachmg English They might, in special cases 
be called upon to act as head masters or 
principals, though this w ould (not be a matter 
of right ' 


And they must not "be encouraged to 
regard themselves as in any way the 
superiors of their colleagues in the ordinary 
teaching service whom they are brought out to 
supplement and assist ” It is a problem in 
psychology how a man belonging to the 
ruling caste and drawing a higher grade 
salary can be prevented from regard- 
ing himself as superior to his less fortunate 
colleagues The Report furnishes us with no 
clue to its solution But the objection to the 
proposal goes deeper The Commissioners 
observe that 

“Ben al needs better teaching of English, 
and for that purpose English speaking men and 
w omen who are trained teachers are required 
in larger numbers, especially for work at the 
intermediate stage ” 

This statement calls for scrutiny Are 
English speaking men and women necessarily 
good teachers of English ? Is no discount to 
be made on the score of dialectical, provin- 
cial or racial diversities ? European teachers 
may prove of invaluable assistance in a 
training college to give to its students 
practical training in spoken English, elocution, 
and in educational Methodology, but even 
here the utmost care will have to be taken to 
secure the right type of men and women 
The employment of Western trained teachers 
in secondary schools should be discountenan- 
ced by all who have the real well being of the 
country at heart It is well to point out some 
of its disadvantages If the object of the scheme 
be the teaching of English pronunciation, 
reading and speaking the w ork must begin m 
the lowest classes, and be continued to the high- 
est, but if the western trained teachers be Euro- 
peans or Indians other than Bengalees their 
ignorance of the Bengalee childrens ways, 
accent system and idiom will render them 
unfit for the work undertaken by them Then 
again, it is a sine qua non of successful 
teaching in a school where the majority of the 
pupils are children of immature minds, that the 
teacher should have an intimate understanding 
of their social traditions, manners and customs, 
be able to enter into their sentiments, and 
sympathise with them in their joys and 
sorrows Few European teachers can be 
expected to have the requisite measure of 
these indispensable qualifications If a defect- 
ive imagination, which is said to be the 
predominant note of the English character, 
has occasionally created an embarrassing 
.situation even in the colleges, It will prove 
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oral examination ought to be their own 
vernacular 

(4) The time that is proposed to be 
allotted to the oral examination in addition to 
inspection and practical examination mil make 
it impossible for the examiners to do the work 
thoroughly and satisfactorily The results 
obtained would not therefore command public 
confidence 

(5) As different groups of examiners will 
necessarily have to be sent to different centres, 
the oral examination will be reduced to a game 
of chance, for, the Commissioners do not 
suggest how the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
examiners will be equated Besides, as they 
are of opinion that ‘ the work must be done by 
persons holding an independent position ' it 
will be difficult to secure the services of a 
sufficient number of examiners of the requisite 
type 

(6) A written examination with all Us 
drawbacks, assures to some extent standard 
Is&tion of the medium of value whichanoral 
examination can hardly do The system is 
therefore, likely to produce a deleterious effect 
on the work of a school by introducing into the 
oral examination a personal factor not alwajs 
of a desirable kind 


(in) The Requirements or the High 
School Examination 

The Commission recommend that the plan 
-of the examination should be as follows — 

(1) The head master should be required to 
certify that each candidate whom he presents 
for the examination has received during nis 
training at school-a course of instruction of a 
Lind and at a stage approved by the Board in 
each of the following subjects and m any subject 
not mentioned in this list in which the candidate 
submits himself for examination — 

(a) Introduction to natural science, inclu 
ding the teaching of elementary hygiene 
t (b) History of India , History of the British 
Empire 

(c) Drawing nnd manual training 

(2) Every candidate should be required to 
present himself for examination in at least five 

The follow mg four subjects should be 
compulsory f° r “11 candidates — 

(a) Vernacular 
lb) English 

(c) Elementary mathematics 

(d) Geography, including physical geo- 

% graphy 

(4) The candidate should also be required to 
offer bitnself for examination in one of the 
subject's and should be allowed in 


addition to this to offer a sixth subject also 
drawn from the follow mg fist — 

(e) A clasical language (Bengali-speaking 
hi u sal mans being allowed to offer Urdu m lieu 
of one of the languages ordinarily enumerated as 
classical) 

(f) An approved scientific subject (a number 
of alternative courses being allowed for his 
choice, one of these being of the nature of 
general introduction to science) 

(g) Additional mathematics 

(n) History of India, History of the British 
Empire 

The above plan Is no doubt an improvement 
upon the present curriculum of the Matricula- 
tion Examination, but one of its defects is 
that it makes history and classical languages 
optional subjects The reason assigned by 
the Commissioners for leaving history where 
it was is that “this subject is in a great number 
of cases ill taught, and the result of this 
inferior teaching is to deaden interest m history 
instead of quickening it ” The reason does 
not seem to be convincing If the recommend- 
ation of the Commission about the training 
of teachers be carried out in full, ' the 
mechanical and uninspiring methods of 
teaching the subject” will slowly but steadily 
be replaced by real improvement And we 
do not find in the pages of the Report any 
valid grounds on which the languages of the 
sacred nooks of the land should be relegated 
to a subordinate position In our humble 
opinion the following subjects should be 
compulsory for all candidates (i) Vernacular, 
(2) English (3) Elcmentarj Mathematics, (4) 

A classical language, (5) History of India and 
of England (6) Geograph), General and 
Phjsical 

(iv) The Recruitment and Position 
of Teachers. 

We cordially support the recommendations 
of the Commission afeout raising the status of 
the teacher Their Idea that the teachers in 
the seven hundred or more high schools of 
Bengal should be interchangeable among 
them though novel has much to commend it to 
all thoughtful men but we have doubts about 
its feasibility Besides, bringing all the 
secondary schools in the province under one 
central authont) may help to standardise 
them, but the experiment is fraught with 
grave risks The follow ing alluring picture, 
depicted by the Commissioners of the future 
career of a Bengalee graduate, will raise a 
smile bj its Jack of humour in those who 
are acquainted w llh the stor) of the Bengalee 
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gentleman who was bracketed first with Lord And they nest not “be encouraged to 
Haldane in the highest examination m regard themselves as in an) way the 
Philosoph) of the Edinburgh University superiors of their colleagues in the ordinary 
and who was not confirmed as Principal of the teaching service whom they arc brought out to 
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the position of the Director of Public Instruc- psychology how a man belonging to the 
tion, and also with the story of how Sir P C. ruling caste and drawing a higher grade 
Ray was promoted to the Indian Educational salary can be prevented from regard. 
Service a few hours before his retirement mg himself as superior to his less fortunate 
from Government sen ice colleagues The Report furnishes us with no 

“Thus a young graduate might begin his Ejection to the 

work in a privately managed school encouraged P. P deeper The Commissioners 

to accept a low salary and a small contribution observe that 
to bis superannuation fund by the knowledge 
that various opening w ould offer later He does 
good work , on the strength of which he is 
appointed to a post in one of the Board s schools 
with a better salarj and a consequent increase 
in the rate at which hts superannuation fund 
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mastership of a private school which needs 
reorganisation at a higher salary IBs super- 
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\\ ith his varied experience he may be able to 
bring about a great improvement of his school 
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asked (for example) to take charge of the train 
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simply disastrous in our high schools Lastly, 
the organisation of a special corps in 
secondary schools will be a bid reproduc 
tion of the colour bar in the educational 
service which is responsible for the distinction 
In status and pay between the I E S and the 
P E S giving rise to endless troubles and 
incurable sores of which we have not heard 
the last yet 

One word more and we have done One 
may easily male a fetish of the command of 
spoken English We wish to emphasise 
the view that the mastery of the English 
language is not the be all and the end-all of 
existence for lndi3 needs something else than 
linguistic purism Most Indians learn English 
more for the purpose of being able to utilise 
the contents of the books written in that 
language than for accurate scholarship Law 
yers physicians engineers— to name only 
a few of tne professions — do not care so much 
for proper accents or delicious elocution as 
for the truths that they can garner only from 
the science and literature of the west 
There are Indians who have attained to 
pre eminent success in law medicine 
business and the public service without being 
able to speak English like an Englishman 
No sensible man will maintain that bad 
pronunciation and conspicuous ability in 
the practical affairs of life go ill together 
Even for literary men faultlessness of accent 
and intonation is not of as much importance 
as facility of correct expression The latter 
1S a difficult quality to acquire and it is not 
common even among Europeans and in tne 
use of their own vernacular Distinguished 
British authors of Scotch and Irish descent 
were known not to possess correct English 
accent and the correct pronunciation man F 
English words We have known District 
Officers Commissioners of Divisions nay 
Rulers of Provinces who could not addre ss a 


public meeting with ease and fluency for ten 
minutes together Every impartial observer 
will admit that in the matter of wielding 
English prose educated Bengalees do not 
suffer in comparison with French or German 
scholars , in fact they speak and write it 
much better than most Englishmen do 
Bangalee or any other foreign tongue French 
and German are now systematically taught in 
English Public Schools and it is a notorious 
fact that few educated Englishmen can talk 
French like a Frenchman , but this is not 
considered by the educational authorties of 
England as a sufficient reason for the 
importation into that country of a battalion 
of French teachers Do improve the teaching 
of English m the high schools of Bengal by 
all means but do not sacrifice larger and 
more enduring interests to a mere shibboleth 
We have had enough of cant in the sphere of 
politics let us take care that it may not 
invade the vital concern of national education 
After all is said and done a people must 
tackle its difficulties in its own way and 
seek for their solution in the last resort in 
their own resources English education is 
still an exotic in fndia and one of its most 
deep rooted defects is its fore gnness and 
unreality The Infusion of a large doze of 
foreign element into the personnel of the 
profession of teaching will instead of curing 
only accentuate that defect The educational 
salvation of Bengal does not depend on the 
perfection of the machinery for the teaching 
of English particularly of spoken English if 
it ever comes it must be looked forward to 
in the nationalisation of the system of 
education in fact and spirit by the gradual 
adoption of the vernacular of the province 
as the med inn of instruction from the lowest 
to the topmost grade 

Rajanikanta Guha 


MIRACULA 


So far away the secrets he 
Within ourselves so deep they go 
In catacombs of memory 
Ten thousand > ears below 

Yet every tin) flower and shell 
And every flash of human thought 
Are worlds as wide as heaven and hell 
As wonderfully wrought 

E E Speight 


And life is as an hour s Sun 
Upon a lonely island peak 
Whose mighty base leviathan 
Scarce roundeth in a w eek 
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The Year-end Gatherings. 

The Gujarati of Bombay has compiled the 
following list of the various gatherings which 
were held in different parts of the country 
between igth and 31st December, 1919 — 

1 The All India Music Conference at Bena 
res— 19 th Dec 

2 The First District Co-operative Conference 
of South Canara at Mangalore — 20th Dec 

3 The Third Andhra Ayurvedic Conference 
at Yizianagram— 20th Dec 

4 The Rajput Mahasabha, Abgarh— 23rd 
Dec 

5 The 36th session of the Theosophical 
Conference 

6 The anniversary of Gurukul, Bnndaban, at 
Bnndaban— 24th Dec 

7 The Anti Caste Conference at Bnndaban 

8 The'Mahila Panshad at Bnndaban 

9 The second session of the Saryupann 
Brahman Mahasabha at Benares— 24th Dec 

10 The third session of the Yishanagar 
Bama Caste, Ahmedabad— 26 th Dec 

11. The seventh Bhandan Educational Con 
ferencc at Tarapur, Distnct Thana— 25th Dec 

12 The Maratha Conference at Karad, Dis 
tnct Satara. 

13 The Arya Conference at Bnndaban Gu 
ruknl — 26 th Dec 

14 The ninth session of the All India Kad 
wa Patidar Panshad at Mokhasan— 27th Dec 

15 The fifth Lohana Conference, Cutch, 
Mandvi — 27th Dec 

16 The first session of the Sikh League, 
Amntsar— 17th Dec 

17 The 34th Indian National Congress at 
Amntsar— 27th Dec 

18 The second Conference of the Backward 
Classes m the Bombay Presidency at Shola 
pur— 29th Dec 

19 The 33rd All India Mahomedan Educa 
tional Conference at Khairpur, Sindh— 27th Dec 

20 The Burma Moslem Educational Con 
ferencc, Rangoon— 27 Dec 

21 The Indian National Social Conference 
at Amntsar— 28th Dec 

22 The sixteenth All India Temperance 
Conference— 28th Dec 

23 The All India Audich Brahmin Con 
ferencc, Bombay— 28th Dec 

24 The All India Theistic Conference, Am 
ntsar — 28th Dec 

25 The fourth All India Humanitarian Con 
ference, Amntsar— 28 th Dec 

26 The Provincial Urdu Conference, Kha ir 
par, Sind— 28th Dec 


27 The sixth All India Conference of Indian 
Chnstians at Cuttack— 29th Dec 

28 The third South Indian Non Brahmin 
Confederation, Madras— 29th Dec 

29 The eighth session of the Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Conference, Madras— 29th 
Dec 

30 The nmth All India Yeershiva Maha 
sabha at Birar— 29th Dec 

31 The 12 th All India Moslem League, 
Amntsar— 20th Dec 

32 The third session of the Beni Israel 
Conference, Bombay — 30th Dec 

33 The annnal Conference of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domicded European Association, 
Allahabad — 30th Dec 

34 The Moderates’ Conference at Calcutta— 
30th Dec 

35 The first Village Officers’ Provincial 
Conference, Madras— 31st Dec 

86 The third annual Conference organized 
by the Indian Economic Association, Madras— 
31st Dec 

37 The All India Lohana Panshad, Cutch, 
Mandvi— 31st Dec 

And even this long list is not exhaustive 
We do not find tne All-India Ladies’ 
Conference and the All India Medical 
Conference held at Amritsar mentioned in it 
and there may be other omissions As 
there were so many gatherings, naturally even 
the daily papers have been able to report the 
proceedings of only a few of them , and it is 
out of the question for any monthly publication 
even to think of doing the barest justice to 
them An annual volume giving at least the 
presidential addresses delivered and the 
resolutions passed in these gatherings may 
give an idea of what the different classes and 
sections of the people of India were 
thinking of as their goal in matters religious, 
social political, educational, economic, medical, 
etc Though the awakening of the Indian 
people is, one is glad to note not confined 
to politics — jet politics being the greatest 
common factor in the forces stirring the Indian 
mind, the political gatherings were the 
biggest and absorbed the greatest share of the 
public attention Therefore, the other 
gatherings held at Amritsar could not do 
their work properlj The Industrial Conference 
and Commercial Congress were therefore well 
advised when they decided to hold a joint 
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session in Bombay In the Utter part of The following passage from Hakim Ajmal 
January last There fs also a proposal under Khan’s speech shows that he, the chosen 
consideration to hold the annua! session of the spokesman of his community, fully appreciates 
Indian National Social Conference at a time the Hindu attitude 

and place different from those of the Congress ' Onr Hindu compntnots have, for some time 
Most gatherings snow that there are past, been making genuine efforts to meet us 
sections and units of the people who have not more than halfway, and deserve our sincemt 
yet begun to think and aspire nationally gratitude for their good will It is indeed a 
With the gradual unification and national!- testimony to their keen realisation of the needs 
sationofthe people many sectional gather- na t tj0 ° „? nd “g, U :3 en J 0re> beW ? D .l " 
inns will cease to be held and others suit be to reciprocate their 


held at such times and places as not 
to clash with the national gatherings The 
Hmdu-MosJem rapprochement and unity 
have been the most gladdening and encourag- 
ing signs of the times in the year that Is past 
This unity would be understood to be complete 


amicable regard with greater warmth and good 
will, to demonstrate that our faith teaches us 
that e\ cry good act deserves n better return 
Our Hindu brethren enthusiastically and 
spontaneously observed the Khdafat day with 
us, and in closing their business to share our 
sorrow they evinced remarkably large sympa- 
thies They cheerfully bore great commercial 


In the field of politics when the Alcisaimans loss, only to prove their sincere regard for our 
voluntarily gave up the separate communal sentiments in regard to u matter which 


representation giv en to them in the legisla- 
tive bodies by the new Government of India 
Act 

Cow-killing and HIndu-Moslom 
Unity 

No more important observation was made 
by Hanq ul Mulh Hakim Ajmal Khan as 
President of the Amritsar session of the 
Muslim League than when he said — 

"The secret of the success, not merely of the 
Reform scheme, but of nil work which is being 
done by Indians in India and abroad, lies in 


exclusively religious, and could claim their 
interest m no other way. Can those sincere 
demonstrations of fnendly regard and good will 
go for nothing 7 Most certainly not, nor can 
they possibly fad to evoke the deserving respon- 
ses from a people not dead to all noble feelings. 
Again, what but tbe promotion of a com 
mendable reciprocity and co-operation in 
exclusively religions matters can be a surer 
guarantee of India's future welfare and 
progress ? The matter which is entire!) for 
Muslims tr * * “ * ‘ • “ 

are going tc _ . . 

ation of this principle . 

brethren They [Musalmnns] should 


Hindu Moslem unity There is no need to look /- arns ,t hes in tbeir power refrain from nets 
back ns both these communities have fully real cn jculatcd to w ound the susceptibilities of their 
isedit now that unity alone can be tne farm compa tnots k\c arc and should be fully 
foundation of India’s real improvement and cognisant of the fact that cow killing seriously 
future progress.” annoys our fellow-countrymen " 

Naturally, the consideration of how this Then the speaker proceeded to show that 
unity can be strengthened and made lasting i 5 j am does not make it obligatory to sacrifice 
occupied a considerable portion of his address cows ( other animals, as sheep, goats and 
He observed — camels, may be substituted So he suggested 

"Those who are inspired by a genome desire that sheep and goats may be sacrificed 
to serve their country cannot be .affected by *«ifl am asked to speCifv the practical step to 
any differences of rare or creed, wMch are e j*. taken in this direction l would recommend 
some to-day ns they were before— ice question <hat the residents of Kaslu Aiudfna, Muthra 
of Government appointments is no longer and Rnndaban (the sacred places of the Hindus) 
capable of engaging onr attention ro «ov tlj ould begin the operation of the principle 

S reliable degree and although pout ai enucC i a ted above, and efforts should be annul 
ts were tbe subject of much taneoasly directed to the propigation of tbe 

between them before, the Congress League samc ,d cn m other places " 
enmoact otlOlG went a very long way to ,, , , , . . 

settle that matter Such other matters as the The Moslem League passed a resolution 
League and the Congress may still require to embodi mg the v lew s and suggestion of its 
hare no understanding about, will, I am sure. President 
be easily settled between them, « 


: appro- 
address 

n import 

anre quite its own and which is none oth 
than the problem of the preservation of cows 


nnnte occasion I shall, therefore, ndi 
myself to the one question which has an mi 
_ nnd which is none other 


Tho Social Conforonco. 

At the Amritsar session of the Indian 
National Social Conference, the President, 




Haz k ul \Iulk Hakim Ajtua! Khan 

28-13 


S r Chittur Sankaran Nair 
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Mr Bbupendranath Basu 

uould employ thousands ol labourers Unle.J 
there* be total prohibition a I»ge 
popofet.oo.othe laboo, ^ 

increased drunkenness which would impair 
not only the morals but the productive capa 
aVv also of the labourers This is only one 
example to show how all method* and means 
of improvement are interdependent 

Sir Sankaran Nair’s New 
Appointment 

Indians have little reason to favour the 
■ nuance of the Secretary of State s Council 
f i'lnrion But as it has been given a new 
n t , s eS! ,entially necessary that its 

lease ° { should be of the best stamp 
Sir booharoo N-.r 


who has been recently 
appointed a member is 
such a man — well 

informed fearless states 
manlike patriotic and 
able to hold his own 
against a whole host of 
adversaries That he has 
been appointed in spite 
of 1 is resignation of mem 
hership of the \iceroys 
executive council owing 
to his disagreement with 
his colleagues on their 
Panjab policy and in 
sp te of his publicly 
characterising Sir Michael 
O D w > e r s departure 
from the Panjab as like 
that of a thief in the 
night does not discour 
age the hope that Mr 
Montagu may be dis 
posed to deal out justice 
to wrongdoers m the 
Panjab But as in what 
is called practical politics 
man) factors other than 
considerations of rnstice 
humanity and righteous 
ness are unfortunately 
} alio ved to influence the 
conduct of statesmen one 
must not be sanguine \\ e 
feel that after the expia 
tory resolution condemn 
mg mob excesses passed 
unanimously at the Con 
gress our moral position 
,, sound and utrong That ought to satuly 
us even if guilty officials be not punished 

The appointment of an eminent Indian 
who has only recently written such strong 
outspoken and uncompromising minutes of 
dissent and who has still more recently publish 
ed a convincing article on the increasing 
poverty of the people under British rule may 
be an indication of Mr Montagu s attitude 
in relation to Indian economics and politics 
But again one must not build any hopes on 
such conjectures 

Social Reform and “Moderates” 
and “Extremists” 

It is some times asserted that Extremists’ 
hold radical vfews only in politics but that 
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they .are reactionary 
Stand patters in so- 
cial matters and play 
to the gallery and 
it is also said and 
siiggested by impli 
cation that the 
Moderates are so 
cial reformers W ith 
out considering the 
case of those who 
never in the past 
took any interest in 
any public affair but 
spent their time in 
either pleasure seek 
ingor money making 
or in both and w ho 
now find it safe and 
adv antageous to pose 
as Moderate it 
vi ould not be at all 
difficult to mention 
the names of manv 
Moderates who 
hav e long figured in 
public life of a sort 
who are far from 
being social reform 
ers It is also said 
that Prahmos are 
Moderates That 
also is not a univer 
sally true proposi 
tion and there is 
good reason to doubt 
whether the majo 
nty of Brahmos are 
Moderates A s 
regards Extrem 
ists it is undoubt 
ed that there are a 
good many social 
reactionaries an ong 
them but it is equal 
ly Undoubted that 
there are social re 
formers among them[ t oo And as nobody has 
ever defined what exactly makes one an Extre 
mist and what a Moderate as there is no clear 
line ol demarcation between the two and as 
no census has been taken of the tw o varieties 
of politically m nded Indians there are 
practical difficulties in the way of determining 
what proportions of these two sections are in 
favour of or opposed to social reform 


Jaxushedji S Tata 

We are in theory disposed tojbe|,thoroughly 
radical ill the eradication of evils and in all 
endeavours after reconstruction in the spheres 
of religion politics social rules and practices 
economics education &.c In practice we are 
for pushing forward as circumstances allow 
and^Jsometimes in spue of them But we are 
not disposed to quarrel with anybody m any 
sphere of reform on the ground that he has 
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r Tarnkmth I alit 

W tulnable bj our country men The following 
Observations of his apply to other services 
also than the IMS — 

\ou must have hear that a new scheme 
of pay for the 1 M S officers con 

temptation As far ns I have been able to under 
stand the idea I9 that the European I M S. 
officers will get better pay under the name 
of overseas allowance This! has **J*”®?* 

to tho«e men who have loined the Department 
after 1918 To justify this preferential treat 
ment it is saut that those Indians who are 
employed in the United Kingdom will b e 
given a similar allowance lint when w e 
femember that only three or fourlndansart 
employed in the United Kingdom «g™st 
hundreds of Britishers m India the artonge- 
ment seems to be nothing better than a 
c 0 »oofl»|= MMrtrf" that mint thj 

«rt sf.m lugbet pay as comparsd 


to the Indians the best pro 
duel* of the Ilridth l/mver 
uties would not be attracted 
to this country This appears 
to me to be an assertion not 
worth much consideration 
The best products of the 
Ilntish Universities hardly 
ei cr come out to this country, 
and there is no reason why 
tlcy should \ man who is 
at le to make enough for his 
bread nnd butter in bis own 
country docs not care to fro 
abroad and it would lie ab- 
surd to say that the vast 
majority of I V S officers 
come out to India with an 
altruistic motive If they did 
they woull not hanker after 
inerrase of pay in the way 
thej do 

I am sure I am not far 
from right when I say that 
tl ere are \ ery few IMS 
ofTcers of outstanding a bill- 
tj The vast majority of 
them are neither better nor 
worse than the products of 
the Indian Universities 

A Groat Educational < 
Benefactor 
The late Mr Jamshedji 
\ Tatas endowment for 
the foundation and upkeep 
of the Research Institute at 
Bangalore amounted to 
about 30 lakhs of rupees 
Owing to the manipulation 
of Lord Curzon and bureau 
crats of his waj of thinking the fnstitufe took 
an unconscionably long time to come Into 
being and its direction and management 
1 a\e been such that the hopes of its founder 
cannot be said to haie been realised 
or to be on the way to realisation Next 
to the Tata endowment the largest 
educational benefactions for the benefit of 
Ind ans were those of the late Sir Taraknath 
Palit and of Sir Rashbehari Ghosh The 
close of the year 1919 saw a bigger endow 
ment jet tl an his former gift of 10 lakhs from 
Sir Rashbehari Ghosh aptly styled the 
prince of Calcutta Graduates by Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee in moving grateful acceptance of 
Sir Rashbehari s donation of Rupees 1 1 lakhs 
and 43 thousands In the course of the appro' 
pirate speech which Sir Ashutosh made on the 
occasion he obsen ed — 
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Logic and eloquence are equally superfluous 
to justify the acceptance of this trulj munificent 
offer It -would be inappropriate 10 the highest 
degree if I his pup 1 were to use language with 
regard tD my rcicred Master wh ch ra ght bear 
the semblance even of patronising commenda 
tion of his great achievement as the foremost 
benefactor of onr University 1 need only say 
that in all humility I feel it a real privilege 
to be called upon to associate myself with the 
adoption of the motion which the Syndicate 
has recommended on this histone occasion To 
us all it is n source of infinite joy that by 
the liberal ty of S r Rashbehnn Ghosc we are 
placed m a position to take one decisive step 
Forward towards the accomplishment of what 
has been our avowed purpose for many years 
past viz the establishment of a University 
College of Science and Technology 

The greater portion of his speech was an 
exposure of the niggardliness of the Govern 
ment of India as proved b) their steady and 
persistent refusal to help the Universitv 
bcience College conveyed to us in letters all 
emanating from Mr Sharp Government or 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy have for years 
decried our Universities as mere examining 
bodies. But when the Calcutta University 
resolved to and did Undertake teaching duties 
what help did it receive from its mentors? The 
answer will be found in the following dis 
passionate statement to be found in the second 
Convocation Address delivered on the 5 th 
January by Sir Nilratan Sircar MA MD 
Nice Chancellor of the Calcutta University — 

The Universities Act of 1901 was only n 
peruuss tc Act so far ns the teaching function 
was concerned But with what alacrity the 
University and the publ in Bengal took ad 
rantnge of the opportunity thus given for the 
first time to build up a Temple of Learning 
and Research will appear from the fact that 
the largest benefactions in the h story of any 
Indian University I mean the princely dona 
tions of the late S r Tarnknath Falit and of 
S r Rashbehnn Ghosh were called forth by 
the project of a College of Science pure as 
well as nppbcd which was thus establshed 
and is being maintained without Sente aid or 
snb-rent/on and the equally s gavficant fact 
that by husband ng our resources cled out by 
an annual grraf o t Rs C3 000 from the State 
vra bare been able tn than annual expend tare 
of about four Lie* an l a quarter to lay the 
foundation of n 1 ster department of Post 
graduate Teach ng ia Arts [The italics 

art ours ] 

Sir \sbutosh Mnkbnji s speech gives 
in chronological order a narrative of Mr 
Sharp s * attitude of determined hostility 

»-U 


towards the University As Mr Sharp is 
EducationalTlommissioner with the Govern 
ment of India the latter cannot be freed 
from blame One passage from Mr Sharp s 
letter to the University, dated 14th 
October, 1915 which was quoted by Sir 
Ashatosh zn his speech may be inferred to 
disclose the cause of the ‘ attitude of 
determined hostilitv towards the 
University ' 

On the 14tb October 19 lo Mr Sharp re- 
plied and the substance was refusal The 
financial stringency created bj the War was 
mentioned but Mr Sharp could not resist the 
temptation to taunt the University in a Sen 
tence wh ch will bear quotation here 

As regards the College of Science it appears 
that two public-spin ted citizens came to the 
assistance of the University with endowments 
to wh ch certain conditions were attached the 
University accepted these endowments and now- 
finds that it is unable without ass stance to 
comply with the terms involved uz them. 

Among the conditions attached to the 
Palit and (first) Ghosh endowments is 
one which lays down that the occupants 
of the chairs created by them arc to be 
exclusively Indians of pure blood This 
may be conjectured to have roused the 
ire of the Delhi Simla gods Thcv and 
tlicir kindred have hitherto enjoyed a 
practical monopoly of all high offices and 
shut out Indians from them , there was 
and is nothing wrong in that But how 
could Indians dare and be allowed to 
protect their highest interests and for that 
purpose to exclude non Indians from any 
office even though the endowments for the 
maintenance thereof came from their own 
pockets ’ That w as intolerable And ov er 
and above that, was it not the height of 
audacity on their part to ask for State-help 
in furtherance of the objects of these 
endowments’ However, Sir Rashbchan 
knows both how to lay down a condition 
ns well as to make it operative So 
though he has given for the cause of educA 
tion not caring for the mean taunt of Mr 
Sbarpfwbo ought to know that the money 
asked for by the University comes from the 
pockets of Indian taxpayers) yet Sir 
Kashbehan s second endowment may be 
taken as an answer to the taunt Bengal,,^ 
contains many other nek men a « 
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than Sir Rashbehan They should come 
forward with donations to fully equip the 
College of Technology Europe and 
Amenca and Japan are far m advance of 
us in tecbnologicaledueation and research 
Yet they are making gigantic efforts to 
make still greater progress Manchester 
University has appealed for a sum eqm 
\ alent to 22% lakhs of rupees of which 
nearly half has been already Subscribed, for 
the extension of its technological side 
Harvard University has spent since the war 
a sum equivalent to 67% lakhs of rupees 
on its Institute of Technology and general 
equipment So considering that the 
Calcutta University is at present going 
only to make a beginning in technology 
w e require a good many princely givers 
like Sir Rashbehan and many more to give 
smaller amounts For the present 

The gift of Sir Rashbehan Ghosh will enable 
us to create a Cha r of Appl ed Chem stry and 
a chair of Appl ed Physics But we require 
a great many more of such chairs Imagne 
the vast field to be covered— Commerc al Organ c 
Analys s Paint Pol sh and \ arn sh 0 Is and 
Fats Leather Textiles Colour Chemistry Coal 
Tar products Ceramics Poods and Drugs Fuel 
Metallurgy Electro-plating Paper Glass 
Manures and a host of others Let us therefore 
not be over-elated by the munificence of S r 
Rashbehan Ghosh The field of our activities 
is boundless Let Bengal real se th s and let 
every citizen follow in the footsteps of our great 
leader though at a respectful distance 

Kamar Guru Prasad Singh of Khaira 
had made a gift to the University subject 
to the life interest of Ins wife On behalf 
of the Ram an offer was made to the Vm 
versity to transfer to her the reversionary 
interest of the University for a sura of six 
nod .a half lakhs of rupees Steps hive 
been sanctioned to be taken to effect this 
transfer The donor had not stated how 
that money was to be spent but left the 
matter to the discretion of Sir Ashutosh 
tvho thought that it should be applied to 
promote technological research and study 
So, the University is practically in possess 
ion of about 18 lakhs of rupees for this 
purpose 

Welcome to Mr Bhupondranath 
Basu and Lord Slnha 

If any persons make sacrifices nnd 
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honest endeavours according to their 
lights to serve their country daring their 
sojourn in a foreign land they deserve to 
be w elcomed back to their country, irres 
pective of their political opinions Holding 
this \ lew , w e join in the w elcome to Mr 
Basu and Lord Sinlia without associating 
ourselves with or dissociating ourselves 
from all or any of their political opinions 
For our present purpose it is unnecessary 
to summarise or discuss these opinions It 
is unnecessary to recount Mr Basu s past 
services to the country, particularly in 
connection w ith the Swadeshi Boycott and 
Anti partition agitations in Bengal with 
what he did in England years ago to get 
the settled fact of the Bengal partition 
unsettled with his manly stand against 
the Press legislation m w hich he had w ith 
him {not even Mr Gokhale but) Pandit 
Marian Mohan Malaviya alone and as the 
introducer of the Basu intercaste marriage 
bill Here w e are concerned with his w ork 
as a member of the council of the Secretary 
of State for India and of the Crewe 
committee He did good work m the latter 
capacity We noticed Ins minute last rear 
at some length As regards the Reform 
Act he has been all along associated with 
Mr Montagu beginning w ith the latter’s 
tour in India So if tl e Act contains any 
thing good and it is generally admitted 
that it does in however great or small n 
proportion it is only just and fair that 
Mr Basu should have his due meed of 
praise for his share of the work as ‘the 
power behind the throne Asm the case 
of Mr Basu, so in that of Lord Sinha the 
welcome gn en was meant if w e understand 
anght to be m reference to the u ork done 
by him m Ins recent official capacities as 
member of the Imperial W ar Cabinet nnd 
Conference and of" the Peace Conference, 
and ns Under secretary of State for India 
W ithout in the least giving up our right to 
criticise an} of the things that he did said 
or wrote in these capacities w c may nnd 
do say that he has amplj vindicated the 
ability of Indians to hold their own 
amongst the foremost statesmen of the 
British Empire and its Allied countries 
This is no small achievement or service 
to the motherland For this alone he 
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deserved to be welcomed. -But, as in the 
case of Mr. Basu, so in his, we ought also to 
give him his share of praise for whatever of 
good there may be in the Reform Act. 
Those who think that the Act is bad from 
beginning to end — and this is different from 
considering the 1 Act unsatisfactory, 
inadequate or disappointing— would, of 
course, be justified in not expressing 
appreciation of what both Mr. Basu and 
Lord Sinka have done in connection with 
the Act. But, as we ha w e said, the proof 
of Indian political capacity given by Lord 
Sinha \vould still remain to his credit. 
We speak of Indian political capacity, for 
Lord Sinha and his countrymen know 
that he is not the solitary swallow which 
does not make a summer. 

Those whose views do not coincide with 
most of the opinions of Mr. Basu and 
Lord Sinha and who do not think that 
they deserved a welcome for the non-party 
reasons stated above, had, of course, every 
right to hold a meeting, conducted in a 
dignified manner, to dissociate themselves 
from the demonstration of welcome. 
Whether the College Square protest meeting 
was in every respect in conformity with 
our ideal, we cannot say ; as we did not 
attend it, nor were we among those in the 
streets who welcomed Mr. Basu and 
Lord Sinha. ‘The resolution passed at 
the meeting , 1 one version of which is 
printed below, was neither undignified nor 
insulting. 

■“That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
is emphatically of opinion that Lord Sinha’s 
cxjiri-ss m 3 opinions on the -Reform Art in no 
way represent the views of the majority of our 
countrymen ; _ that the reception accorded to 
hint to-day is not a reception accorded on 
behalf of the 'public of Calcutta and that it 
would be disingenuous to represent it in any 
other light.') 

Most of the mottoes exhibited in the 
Square and along College Street were 
unexceptionable, whether one’s opinions 
harmonise with them or not. They are 
printed below. 

'-"Not the mustard seed but the full grown 
tree,” “India is fit for autonomy," “Remember 
Tallinn walla Bagb," “Did , India deserve no 
better government ?’*, “Liberties for the people 
and not offices for the few," “Rise above slave- 
psychology,” “Voice Indian demands like a true 


Indian," "Bondage though gilded is no partner- 
ship.” 

Another motto was, “Autonomy fof 
all and not peerages for the few." As, so 
far, onlv one Indian has been made a peer, 
and he was being ovated, the possibility 
of this motto being construed as insinuat- 
ing why he gave his support to the Reform 
Act, makes us think that it was inappro- 
priate to the occasion. In the absence of 
clear proof, such an insinuation, if it was 
meant, must be considered unworthy and 
insulting, though quite in keeping with the 
coarse political partisanship not unoften 
displayed in the West. “Co-operate with 
General Dyer ?” was > another motto. 
Should the report that General Dyer has 
been promoted turn out to be true and 
should Government not punish him ade- 
quately after the publication of the Hunter 1 
Committee’s report, this motto would 
prove to have been eminently justified ; for 
no decent man can co-operate with the 
supporters of a self-confessed fool and 
criminal like General Dyer. 

It has been reported in the Calcutta, 
dailies that some of those who attended 
the protest meeting went out of the Square 
and, standing on the College Street foot- 
path opposite the Senate House, kept 
crying "Shame,” “Shame". This was quite’ 
a wrong thing to do. Neither Lord Sinha 
nor Mr. Basu deserved this insult. Some 
have tried directly or indirectly to justify 
this insult by reminding the public that 
it was Lord Sinha who as Law’ Member 
drafted the Press Act and that the safe- 
gaards xvbich he then spoke of hare proved 
quite illusory. But the ovation was not 
meant to have reference to the entire career 
of the two gentlemen. And if Lord Sinha 
is to be denounced and shamed for the Press 
Act, why, In the nameoflogic and fairness, 
did not the crowd also cry “ Bhupen Baba 
Ki J rP ’ again and again, for the patriotic 
and ‘courageous stand th at he made against 
that very measure in the Indian Legislative 
Council ? But consistency is not a part 
of crowd, logic and mentality. 

It was unfortunate that the welcome 
was organised, though not expressly but 
in fact, as a party affair, and Lord Sinha 
has also made the mistake of id 
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himself with a par tv, which, if not in public 
interests, at least having regard to Ins 
official position, he ought not to have 
done Mr Ba9u has conducted himself 
more correctlj atul discreetly However, 
though Lord Sinha and the organisers of 
the welcome have bclmv cd as party men, 
there is nothing to prevent nnvbody else 
from rising above party considerations nnd 
appreciating worth in whomsoever found 
No Indians should on any account imitate 
the vicious Western habit of thinking in 
terms of party and therefore being blind 
to the merit of men belonging ton party to 
which they do not belong 


Lord Sinlia’s VIows on tho Roforms. 

In the course of an interview accorded 
to an Associated Press representative in 
Bombay, Lord Sinha said 

I am glad to find that all shades of opinion 
In Indiaiue ifgrecd ns to the necessity of work 
iog the Reform \ct which is just passed in a 
spirit of harmony nnd co-operation I cannot 
llclp thinking that in view of this it was unwise 
and to my mind unjust first to saj that the 
Act does not satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of India nnd second to threaten further agita 
tlon To my mind the best agitation for the 
purpose of increasing the sphere of our respons- 
ibility would be to try and discharge m a 
manner most satisfactory to the people of India 
the responsibilities which are now proposed to 
be devolved upon us 

As it is perfectly true that the Reform Act 
docs not satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of India, we do not see where the injustice 
comes in Telling the truth cannot be 
uniust in any circumstance Even Lord 
Sinha’s friends of the Moderate Conference 
prefaced their resolution on the Reforms 
with the words ' while regretting the 
omission to introduce some measure of 
responsibility in the central Government 
So they were of the opinion that the intro 
ductvon of some measure of responsibility 
in the central Government w as a legitimate 
aspiration ' else why did they regret its 
omission ? And this legitimate aspiration 
has not been satisfied As for the Congress 
resolution being unwise, w e do not think 
tt was The Congress delegates were 
not diplomats whose duty it was to 
conceal their thoughts Their duty was 
to voice public opinion to the best of 


their knowledge It can not do any harm 
and raaypos5iblydogood if 4 the civilised 
world , the British people and the 
British Parliament know the truth that 
India is not satisfied and the Reform Act 19 
a defectiv e medsure As for 4 further agita 
tion", why should it be construed as a 
threat ’ After the Morlcy Minto reforms, 
the Congress party (then including the 
Moderates) continued to agitate for more 
reforms Was that a threat? The 
Congress party both ‘cooperated" to 
make the Morley Minto reforms a success 
and also agitated for further reforms, and 
as Congress President one year Lord 
Smhn himself was for n time the formal 
leader of the agitators If co-operation 
nnd agitation could go together then, 
why can not they go together now ? 

Lord Smha asked, How are we going 
to find the finance for them’ [local self- 
government education, nnd sanitation]? It 
was »n one sense a rather funny question 
for an official and a thorough going sup- 
porter of the Reform Act to ask For these 
subjects can be financed either by re-allot- 
ment of the revenues to all the different 
subjects according to their importance ns 
understood by the people, which may lend 
to retrenchment in some directions and 
increase of expenditure in others, or by fresh 
or increased taxation The first ta^hod 
has been practically made impossible by 
the Reform Act , nav, the bureaucracy have 
displayed such indecent haste in increas- 
ing their own salaries pensions, , that 
well may India exclaim, save me from my 

sopcriKdltnt Md 

vants 1 ’ Instead of retrenchment, there 
has been during these timesof dire economic 
distress a very heavy addition to the 
burden borne by the tax payers As for 
fresh or increased taxation, no humane 
legislator can propose it under present 
circumstances The tax bearing capacity 
of the people has first to be increased 
That can be done by the improvement 
and expansion of agriculture and the manu 
facturing industries Our contention has 
been that all the subjects or 4 sub-subjecta 
which required to be transferred for the 
effective development of agriculture and 
industries hav c not been transferred The 
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official assertion lias been the reverse. 
Only by working the Act can it be proved 
which party is right. Even if the official 
view be right, it would take some time to 
develop the resources of the country, and 
for the people to get rich thereby. You 
cannot tax them in view of a prospective 
and problematic increase of income. So one 
may ask Lord Sinha himself, “What 
means and methods do you suggest for 
financing local self-government, education 
and sanitation?” 

Not that we do not support his appeal 
for co-operation, though we are not in 
love with that word in the sense in which 
officials use it. We are for helping and 
working with all, be they officials or 
non-officials, who will work for India’s 
good, to the extent that they may do so. 
We and other Indians should be equally 
resolved to oppose and thwart all men 
and ' measures whose tendency is in 
the opposite direction. 

As it is only by working the Act in a 
thorough-going manner that its supporters 
can prove to demonstration that it is a 
substantial measure of self-rule and its 
critics that it is not, it is, therefore, 
incumbent upon both parties to give it a 
fair trial. 

, “Mali’s Estate” in Politics. 
v While moving the second reading of the 

India-'BUl in the House of Lords, Lord 
Sinha said: “No reasonable Indian 

jjolitically-mnn’s. estate But I claim that 
they had reached the age of adolescence." 
To give knock-down proofs either for 
differing or for agreeing with the speaker, 
it is equally difficult. Is there any definite 
test by means of which it can be ascertain- 
ed whether a people has arrived at man’s 
estate politically or not ? We find that 
many countries in Asia, Africa, Europe and 
America were independent and self-ruling 
before the war and independent and self- 
ruling now, though they are not equally 
civilized, or in the same stage of political 
development. Do the leaders and the 
mass of the people in every one of these 
countries possess greater political capa- 
city than the people of i India and 


their leaders? Is there greater political 
unity and less factiousness and party or 
class strife (due to sectarian, political, 
economic, racial, social, or other causes) 
in every one of these countries than in 
India ? He who would say “yes”, must give 
proofs : a mere presumption or assumption 
will not do. Fighting capacity is considered 
a proof of attainment of political majority. 
Indians can fight as well as the soldiers of 
any other nation, and if the officers of the 
Indian army are not Indians, that is 
not the fault of India. That India 
cannot, as at present circumstanced, defend 
herself unaided against foreign aggression, 
cannot be urged as, an argument for 
considering her politically a minor. 
Belgium could not defend herself unaided, 
France could not defend herself unaided, 
Great Britain could not defend herself 
unaided, the Allied European powers 
could not defend themselves without the 
help of America; but all these powers 
ha\ e reached roan’s estate. 1 

It may be urged that the very fact of 
India being a dependent country is a proof 
that she has not redched man’s estate. 
Now, before the war many European 
peoples were fn bondage and their countries 
were dependencies. At present they 'are 
independent. Those of them, if any, who 
havegained their independence by defeating 
their oppressors in war, may, ipso facto, 
be accepted to have reached man’s estate. 
But many have become free not by their 
own valour but owing to circumstances 
for which they cannot claim any credit. 
But all the same, “the civilised world" 
recognises that they have reached political 
manhood. Why then are Indians denied that 
recognitidn ? Well, one cause is 'that India 
is not European. Another cause is that 
the foremost power in that civilised world 
is an interested party. But we cannot but 
be ashamed that an Indian should assert 
that his country is politically inferior to all 
the savage, semi-savage and civilised coun- 
tries in the. world which are independent. 
Even within the British Empire, the naked 
savages of the Gilbert and Ellice islands 
have Home Rule, and the Negroes of Uganda 
have a parliament and are therefore an 
articulate and self-governing body. 
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\Ve think we are fit for complete Home have been expected to mark and not make 
Rule It. is no argument against our claim time and be rightly observed none is so 
that we sometimes mismanage even mum bold as to predict whether the new ventures 
cipal affairs Don t they do so even in the and experiments in University reconstruction 
USA and m Great Britain ? Are not will give as good an account of themselves 
British and other Western statesmen as those they are going to supersede 
often guilty of gigantic blunders ? On Dr Sircar proceeded to observe and 
the whole and m the long run it w ould he show that the University has not sat still 
for the good of the world and of its units For example he referred to the development 
that each country should be free It ought of vernacular studies to the efforts made 
to be the function of a civilised League of to found a school of Indian culture history. 
Nations to help even weak countries to to the opening of new courses in Indian 
defend themselves against foreign foes The anthropology and anthropometry and 
surviving predatory instincts of many sociology to taking m hand the reorgamsa 
nations ought not to be allowed to perpe- tion of the D P H course to promote 
tuate or justify the enslaved condition of the supply of a properly trained body of 
vast areas of the globe The enslavement health officers to assist m the campaign 
of the inoffensive householders in a country against insanitary conditions in Bengal to 
by its robbers would be equally justifiable the institution of a system of periodical 
Political Parties in India 1 medical examinations of co'lege students in 

. , , T , u « f Calcutta and to the introduction of ele- 

Party politics m India would be less ment , as 0 snb cct of optional 

futile and more dignified in appearance if study for the matriculation examination 
the parties had their respective constructive He n j s0 called attcntlQn to tbe work of 
policies and schemes of sen ice to tie coim teacbmg nnd research done m the Post 
try, and if there were material differences grajaate Arts and Saence Departments The 
m them But there do not seem t be ongina j work done m both is not mconsidcr- 
any At present a humorist might say ab ] e and 18 cncou raging As regards teach 
that the nnm substantial differences be- we must say we have 1 eard pers stent 

tween the parties consisted in one praying complaints of taking 1 fe easy on the part 
and the other deraanding—the use of both c f 80rae pro fessors 1 his requires immediate 
the words being attended with equal loo w fu to 

results— and in one profess ug to be quite T bc ndvice which the Vice-chancellor 
satisfied with and profusely thankful lor gave to the new graduates was comprehcn 
the aims or dole of reforms obtained and S1VC nnd no t of the hackneyed type 
the other professing to be dissatisfied and 7; iOJg j, bis references to the results hfcefy 
clamouring for more We should like the t 0 follow from the Reform Act are a little 
parties to seek to outrn nl each other in too optimistic yet he did well to suggest 


that the graduates should take advantage 
of whatever opportunities of service fan 
hties and avenues of employment it might 
offer His reference to the opportunities in 
the expanding industrial field was far 


service to the country 

Sir Nilratan Sircar’s Two 
Convocation Speeches 
The tvv o addresses which Sir Nilratan 
Sircar delivered as \ icc-chanccllor on the . ~ , , , 

two davs of the Calcutta University more in harmony with actual conditions 
Convocation were models of their kind tn than the expectations that he held out of 
matter manner diction lucidity method! larger opportunities of employment m the 
cal presentation of facts and ideals and higher military services But the most 
conciseness They were also characterised m l mportant part ofhis advice w as in relation 
some passages by depth of thought In the to_the graduates duties in the fields of 
first be saufthat tie University had been social reform and social service and the 
Tor sometime past living in a state of need of that higher knowledge which 
suaoended animation at least we have alone can give you a right conception 
Tieen In mg in an interregnum in which we of life and enable > ou to fulfil its purposes 
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This is the knowledge which regards the 
Supreme Being as the highest object of know 
ledge This knowledge on which is based 
the religious systems of the world is the mortar 
that binds society together It forms the 
strongest bulwark of the social system So 
long as you neglect the lessons that this h gher 
knowledge imparts there is no hope of jour 
efforts being successful in any of the \anous 
fields of national activity 

As regards social reconstruction lie 

said — 

In order that you may be able to prepare 
and equip yourselves for yonr new opportunities 
properly and well it is imperative that you 
should above all direct yonr attention to the 
many problems of social reform that await 
solution This reform should amount to a 
radical reconstruction of our social fabric The 
entire social machinery must be readjusted to 
meet the new and altered conditions Alike 
for the successful w orking of the Constitutional 
Reforms for the much needed development of 
industries for the improvement of public health 
and the mental and physical efficiency of the 
people for the elevation of the; so-called depress 
ed classes and the uplift of the womanhood 
of India it is demanded that we should at once 
launch on a bold and comprehensive scheme of 
social reconstruction 

The second address was devoted in 
great part to a consideration of some 
salient aspects of the University Comtms 
Eton’s review of the past history and 
present position of the University Some 
passages from this address may be quoted 
UNDERCKADUATE TEACHING 

We are ready to undertake undergraduate 
teaching with the same force of determination 
as soon as the necessary changes in the Univer 
sides - Act are erfEcted* fly iresfi ibgisiht'ton and" 
as soon ak the necessary financial provisions 
are made for such an undertaking But a 
progressive and expanding vista and the free- 
dom and the responsibd ty of shaping our own 
course in response to the living needs of the 
people are the prime requisites of success in 
this national undertaking 

Overcrowding in Colleces « 

Overcrowding in a densely populated country 
is a standing argument not for a redact on of 
Our numbers but for a more bberal and just 
recognition of the claims of Higher Education 
On the National purse to enable the natio nal 
system of education to meet the demands of 
quantity and quality alike And it is not 
necessary that quantity should be sacrificed 
to quality or quality to quantity 


Dominance; of litkrart or legal studies 
For the last ten years it 'would be correct 
to say that it is the dearth or absence of 
opportunity for studying technological and agn 
cultural courses m the University that has 
maintained the dominance of the purely literary 
or legal studies therein rather than the absence 
of a disposition on the part of our young 
men to avail themselves of such opportunities 
A Cr\ exposed 

\ third aspect of the congestion is familiar 
to us from the cry now and then raised in 
certain quarters that there are too many 
students going in for Unnersity or higher 
secondary education That there is too 1 ttle 
primary education in the countiy does not usn 
ally cause any acute anxiety or alarm the 
serious evil is that there should be so much 
secondary and University education 1 

The Vice-chancellors plea for agnctil 
tural and technological education was 
very convincing, and deserves to be widely 
read, though it is too long for us to quote 
After describing the University Commis- 
sion s meagre proposal m relation to agn 
cultural education he observed 

This will never do 1 Those who have an 
mside knowledge of the facts know very well 
that there is or would be plenty of land of 
capital and of employment m this Province 
w connection with agricultural operations in 
the widest sense of the term Ido not speak 
merely of the Sundarbans of unreclaimed tracts 
of jungle or marsh I speak also of thousands 
of plots of cultivated laud available for agncul 
tural developments 

The address concludes with a splendid 
peroration which must be quoted 

The best resource of a country as has been 
said is the capacity of its people the best way 
.nf develqnuyr _its resources is to develqn that 
capacity and the best place for the develop- 
ment of that capacity is the University 

My plea for the exploitation of capabilities 
and resources by the University must not how 
ever be misunderstood ns ignoring the basis of 
a liberal humanistic and cultural development 
which must always form the basis of Indian 
Education and this industrial regeneration of 
which I speak to-day must be one which is 
in tune with India s age-long culture and 
aspiration We must never forget that the 
soul of Ind a has sought a synthes s of all 
her activities industrial and social ethical and 
political in the life of the Atman the revela 
non of the Self Synthesis has been Ind a s 
watchword through the ages It is that same 
synthesis which we must seek to-day in all 
our plans of national reconstruction and renais 
sauce It is this larger synthesis which 
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be the motto of the coming University of the 
post war reconstruction, so that nil knowledge 
may be as the kindly light lending to the 
sanctum of the knowledge of the Self (Atman), 
and all science be but a handmaid to the 
Science of God (Brahma Vidya) the instrument 
of peace not of death nnd destruction But 
there is a greater sjnthesw still to which oil 
these partial syntheses point the synthesis 
between the East and the West -the East 
developing personal Iibertj and individual ngbts 
nnd responsibilities on the one hand nnd the 
rights nnd responsibilities of the Central State 
on the other, -the West developing the gronp- 
hfe, ns well ns communal rights against mdivi 
dual rights and State rights in the spheres of 
the economic unions and other similar groupings 
And in this great human synthesis of the future 
well may India with the University at her side 
os the meeting ground of so many races and 
nationalities of bd many cultures nnd civilira 
tious of so many laws and systems of 
nohty of so many ethical nnd spiritual con 
functions Officiate as the High Priest of this 
Cult of Synthetic Unity m the Temple of 
Humanity 

Main Effort and Supplementary 
Effort in Education 
There is one passage in Sir Nilratan 
Sircar’s first convocation address which 
calls for a definite word of criticism He 
, "unless the efforts of Government are 

Stir in tbefield of education is obvious 
whose the secondary and supplementary 

and students is the main and almost 

Let us now turn to tne io^vc* 

■ mmMm 

^SaUsFnditars on a., grate and 


kinds of public instruction in Bengal in 
curred from different sources during the 
years 1917 18 and 1918 19 is shown 
below 

Head 1018 10 1917 18 

Rs Rs 

1 Provincial revenues 8 C27 2G1 8 246 905 

2 District funds 1 336 207 1,249 821 

3 Municipal funds 194 703 187 082 

4 Fees 12 664 883 11 395 876 

C Other private sources 4 934 581 4 413 855 

Total 27,757 635 25 493 539 

In the above the people’s effort is re- 
presented by heads 4 and 5, namely, 
•Tecs ’ and ‘ Other private sources” 
They show that the people spent much 
more than the Government So our conclu 
sion is that Sir Nilratan Sircar ought to 
have said "Unless the efforts of the people 
are materially seconded and supplemented 
by Government no substantial and speedy 
improvement is possible ” We do not, of 
course mean to say that the people have 
done their best By no means The 
people ought to do far more, and Govern 
ment far far more 


Resolutions and Speeches at the 
Last Congress 

As we were not present at the sessions 
of the Amntsar Congress and as we have 
not read the reports, defective as they are, 
of even all those speeeches which have 
been reported in the papers, it would be 
presumption on our part to sit m judgment 
on the speakers at the Congress Some 
speeches we have read, and from what we 
have read it seems to us that Sivami 
Shraddhananda and Mr M K Gandhi 
struck the right note Some of the speeches 
were undignified and characterised by 
want of seff restraint, and one which we 
have read was marked by a flippant tone 

Among the resolutions, the one deeply 
regretting and condemning the mob excesses 
was in our opinion the most important 
It did something which it was entirely in 
our power to do , it did not embody any 
prayer or demand, both equally unavailing 
It was meant to set ourselves right with 
God and our conscience The sceptre of 
justice is not in our bands We can only 
invoke the aid of the moral law's of the 
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universe , and that we can do only when 
we have ottnek es conformed to them 
As regards the resolutions relating to 
General Dyer, Sir Michael 0 Dwyer and 
Lord Chelmsford, onr opinion is that the 
Congress ought to have contented itself 
.merely with an expression of its opinion of 
their conduct and that they are unworthy 
of the offices they hold or held One can 
demand that a thing be done bv another 
man only when one has the making or the 
un making of the latter in his hands 
otherwise the demand is hollow, nnmean 
mg nnd pseudoheroic, as all political 
demands are in onr present political con 
dition The other form which the express 
ion of a desire, addressed to another 
and to be- gratified by him, can take is 
entreaty or prayer Both literally and 
in spirit we can praj to God, for we are 
his children, and he is perfectly just 
perfectly loving, and omnipotent When 
a prayer is addressed to a sovereign, the 
use of the word “pray” or some Synonym 
of it is not m itself objectionable m all 
cases , as, for example, when a national 
king reigns tacitly by the consent of the 
people, derives his power from the people, 
and is the embodiment of the sovereign 
will of the people In other cases, seeming 
to do something heroic and at the same 
time praying even to a king should be 
taken exception to, as being unmanly 
and equivalent to the impotent whin 
mg of helpless creatures In our present 
political condition, the demand, request, 
urgent appeal, or prayer, regarding 
the three persons, was unreal and hollow, 
and ' insincere”, if we may use the word, 
because when the request, demand, or 
prayer was voiced no one of those who 
did so really had any hope that it had the 
remotest chance of being acceded to We 
hope also to be pardoned for making one 
other remark in this connection The Con 
gress nrged the recall of Lord Chelmsford 
thus showing that it had no confidence in 
him and in his sense of duty Yet it is to the 
same Lord Chelmsford that the Congress, 
through its president, has addressed the re 
quest to relieve General Dyer of his com 
mand We do not call in question the 
constitutional correctness of this procedure 
30-15 


But athingmay be formally correct without 
being ‘ commonscnsible * You consider a 
man so unfit that you urge bis recall, yet 
by your request to him you seem to expect 
that he w ould be equal to the discharge of 
a rather difficult piece of duty Do you 
really expect or do you not ? If the ex 
pectation be not real, why all this hollow 
acting 7 We do not like unrealities 

One or two of the speeches relating to 
the resolutions we have been considering 
were fall of the fnry of impotent rage 
Are such things w orthy of a tragic occa 
sion 7 buffered we have If we had the 
power to punish the wrongdoers we 
should have forgiven them in onr hearts 
w hile at the same time depriving them of 
the pow er of fresh wrong-doing As w e 
have not that power, are we to indulge 
in impotent rage 7 To do so not only 
degrades our souls, but loses us the respect 
of the world public (if it at all cares for 
us) and exposes us to the derisive taunts of 
our enemies 

Sir P C Ray’s Address at tho 
Science Congress 

Sir Praphulla Chandra Ray’s presidential 
address at the Nagpur session ot the Indian 
Science Congress was very rightly devdted 
to the consideration of how the causes of 
scientific education and scientific research 
might be best promoted in India and, 
therefore, also to a review of whv hitherto 
India has not been able to contribute 
her adequate share of original scientific 
work He began by observing — 

Our age is pre-eminently an age of sc ence. It 
has been r ghtly observed by a great Engl sh vr ter 
‘Modem c vnl sat on rests upon phys cal sc ence 
take away her g fts to our country and our pos t on 
among the lead ng nat ons of the world is gone 
tomorrow for it is phys cal science only that makes 
intell gence and moral energy stronger than brute 
force. The recent war has amply demonstrated 
the truth of these observat ons Wh le Europe 
Amer ca and Japan have taken to the field of sc ence 
w th s ngular vigour and activity how does the land 
le about us in IndaTThe s tuation fills our m nd 
with sorrow and shame and you w II excuse me if l 
enter into a short h story of the subject 

After referring briefly to the cultivation 
of physical science m ancient India he dwelt 
upon the earlier attempts made in the 
British period of Indian history to teach 
Indians science and after thus referring to 
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the preparatory and assimilative stage, facilities for the pursuit of scientific research, 
thus described the real dawn of science in One thing more is a!so needed. They must 
modern India also have the honours and the rewards 
What may be termed the period of reproduction which fall to the lot of those who are 
or original contributor) began in 1895 for, it » as in devoted to this pursuit. The nlshkam 

k»o W lX, of knowledge for ft. 
1 paper entitled, ‘The Polanration of Electric own sake without hope of reward, is a great 
Waves’ There was adnity also mother departments and commend able ideal. But it is not an 
„ 0 "”' ,b f" h »' ideal arrangement that some are only to be 

sprung up a general enthusiasm foe the study of . . J , 

science, and instances arc not wantmg where' our expected to go on w ith research without 
countrj men have been able to distinguish themselves facilities and opportunities or honors and 
in the field I need not refer to this movement in rewards and others are to have both the 

? ? T:*, «“ T’ °' *'! s “?“ facilities and opportunities as well as the 
it to say that the last quarter of a century has , , r ‘ , _. r ^ 

witnessed the dawn of a new spirit in the pursuit of honours and ren ards Therefore, Sir P. C. 
science throughout the country Ray was perfectly justified in suggesting 

Though Prof. Ray was naturally silent *^e Indianisation of all the Scientific 
on liis own pre-eminent part in bringing Departments. 

about “the dawn of anew spirit in the The scientific services of the Government are posts 
pursuit of soieneo throughout the country," tSt^tSS^SiSSS h£2 rfS&S 
eveiy educated Indian knows it materials, for study and Investigation. But with what 

In describing the very important part Studied Cire the Indians are excluded from these 
which scientifi c research mustpley in rte '*“* °” p " 


Table showing the comfostlton of the 
existing Scientific Services 

OFFICERS Aware Pay 
( Imperial Grade) ol 

Name or the 

Stance— Europeans Indians European Indian 
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reconstructive work which all nations must, 
now that the most destructive War in 
history is over, Undertake, he prefaced his 
observations and suggestions by referring 
briefly to what Germany, America and 
Japan have done during and after the war 

Where does India stand in this formidable world- 
competition T My answer IS, nowhere It is sad to WUH 

reflect that nothing short of the cataclysm of the late A{rr ,cu)sara] Sesv.ct iS 
Atmageddon could rouse us from our stupor and {- 0les , Service 0 

make u* realise that, like so many other countries, 

India must be not only self-contained in the production 
of her own requirements, but learn to convert vast 
supplies of raw materials into manufactured products 
India has now an enormous amount of lee-way to make 
up We roust now put forth all our energies and 
make vigorous and sustained efforts so as to be able 
to stand a fierce world-competition 

But unfortunately want of general educa- ^ u 

tiooisa formidable bar to our scientific jy ac ationsl Service* 34 
progress and “educational progress cannot Indian Trigono- 1 - 

be effected piecemeal and at a moment’s metrical Survey f J 

notice.” “Our people are sunk in abysmal Prof Ray had the fairness and gcncro- 
ignorance and their illiteracy is simply sity to add : “Among the occupiers of 
colossal— barely 3 per cent of the population these posts, there have been many 
are under instruction m all types of educa- distinguished European savants of great 
tional institutions.” “A widespread diffu- 
sion of primary and secondary education * The Indian personnel has been recently strength- 
among the dumb millions is the only means ened bv certain fresh appointments 
of making them rely on their own re- + AU of these officer* except 1 are Reyal Engineers, 
Ol muiyut j and fiolcj military rank. The provincial service, which 

sources . . ... 11 atso highly paid, consisti of n a officer*, of which 

In order that science may bean object nearly &i per cent are Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
of devotion to Indians, they must have without any academic distinction. 


Botanical Survey 
Geological Survey 
Zoological Survey 


Forest Service 
Medical and Bac -1 
tenological Service ! 

(On Civil Employ -1 * 
ment ) J 

Indian Munitions 

Meteorological 

Department 10 
Veterinary Depart- 
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name and fame. I do not for a moment 
wish to minimise their achievements." 
But nevertheless what has to he said 
from onr point of view was also said by 
oar spokesman. 

The credit of their [the European savants’] work, 
however belongs to their own native countries, and 
the results of their experience are enjoyed by their 
own countrymen. I shall try to make my point a bit 
clearer The Indian lives and moves and has his 
being in the midst of his own people , the European, 
somehow or other, lives in a world apart, and from 
his exalted position of aloofness and isolation fails 
to inspire those who may happen to come into 
contact with him. Moreover, the European, when 
he attains the age limit, retires to his own native 
land, and the accumulated experiences gained at 
the expense of India are lost to the country for good. 
In a word, the present system arrests Indian intellec- 
tual growth and indicts a cruel wrong on India# 

Japan being independent was able to 
follow a different policy with great advan- 
tage to herself. 

In Japan, on the other hand, western experts were 
at first imported for the organisation of the scientific 
services , but they have gradually been replaced 
by the Japanese scholars Japan can thus show an 
Omori in seismology, a Kitasato in bacteriology and 
a Takamine in biological chemistry, not to mention a 
host of other eminent names 

Dr. Ray was, therefore, quite justified 
ia suggesting that the utilisation of 
Indian brains in the proposed Chemical 
Service and in other possible departments, 
e. g., of aerial navigation, marine 
engineering, including naval architecture, 
should be regarded as pivotal. The 
filling of professorial chairs in Government 
Colleges in India according to the service 
system has been responsible for the absence 
of scientific achievement in the colleges 
The exceptions need not be trotted out. 
The state of 'things in other countries is 
different. 

Take the method of selection of College and univer- 
sity professors in Italy as described by Dr Young — . 
‘■The committee of the most famous professors in the 
subject in which the chair is vacant, appointed by the 
Government ad hoe to report on the various candidates 
is only allowed to consider Ihe work done by the 
candidates during the five years immediately preceding 
the election. And it is only m the case of candidates 
of world wide reputation that work anterior to this 
period is even tacitly assumed The excellence of this 
procedure has secured for Italy a succession of brilliant 
professors, who more than hold their own, when the 
resources of the country are considered.^ 

This method of appointment ought to 
be followed in our country. But— ' 


The authorities in this country are never tired of 
singing the praises of men trained in the West. In 
practice, howev er, even a third class man of London, 
or a poll graduate of Oxford orCambndge, is preferred 
to the best Calcutta graduates, including Premchand 
Roychand Scholars, or Doctors of Science and Philo- 
sophy, — men who hav e proved their merit by publish- 
ing original works in the pages of the journals of 
learned Societies of the West, 

Even under such discouraging circum- 
stances, indigenous talent has shown great 
potentiality. Referring to the work done 
in the Calcutta University College of 
Science in the year 1918-19, Dr. Ray said 
that there were 17 original contributions 
from tbe department of Applied 
Mathematics, 24? from the Physics 
department, and 21 from the Chemistry 
department, to the leading scientific 
journals of England and America. • 

It is not for our material advancement 
alone that the study of science is needed. 

While the study of Science is essential to onr 
material advancement, it has a special need and 
significance for the culture of Indian youth. A long 
penod of intellectual stagnation had produced in us 
a habit of dependence on the authority of the 
shSstras Reason was bound to the wheel of faith 
and all reasoning proceeded on assumptions and 
premises which it was not open to anybody to call 
in question or criticise Intellectual progress was 
handicapped under these conditions Reason has thus 
to be set free from its shackles and the function of 
science in achieving this end is indisputable Science 
takes nothing on trust but applies to them all the 
methods of investigation and criticism. I look for- 
ward to the growth of this scientific spirit in our 
country to liberalise our intellect There is no lack 
of capacity amongst our young men : what are 
wanted are patience and tenacity of purpose. The 
attitude of a scientific mind has been very aptly 
described by Taradiy "The philosopher," says he. 
"should be a man willing to listen to every sugges- 
tion but* determined to judge for himself He should 
not be biased by appearances , have no favourite 
hypotheses , be of no school , and in doctrine have no 
master He should not be a respecter of persons but 
of things Truth should be his primary object If 
to these qualities be added industry, he may indeed 
hope to walk within the veil of the temple of nature.’* 

It should be the aim of our young men to devetop 
these qualities and nothing is more helpful to their 
development than the study of science itself. 

The Industrial Conference and - 
Commercial Congress. 

By holding a joint session 'of the* 
Industrial Conference and Commercial 
Congress in Bombay in the last week of 
January, instead of in the last week of 
December in Amritsar, those who are 
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V" co . mmcrcc mdirttfjr Imre Joint Committee, apprehends that m view of 
neen nuie to deiote undivided attention * hc P ro po»ed constitution of the Central 
to the subjects for consideration and G ° rcrn,I »fnt the just demands of the Indian 
more time nlso to the stork- |n«t istml nml commercial community may not 

There has iJL, *, r K ,,Clorc he Mtwfed and even the real objects underlying 

„‘ rC n 1 f rn> therefore, n jxrrcentible Reform measures may be defeated nml iber£ 
improvement in the quality nml quantity fore respectfully urges that the working ofthe 
OMSorkfJone Both Mr fehnnoir llamnnu Act shoal} ensure the effective f«m« by this 

FctU, chairman of the reception commit c £ u0 * rj ? f lts P ° ver * to d "“f antJ io <“>"7 j nto 
tee and g ir i' n ™lu icpuon coramu effect i sell tan IT arrangements ns may behest 
™ 1 4 S t . i ,<V Curnmbboj, the fitted to India ■ needs ns fully and freely ns the 


11 / , '•ammbhO), the fitted to India ■ needs ns fully and freely 

president, made able nnrl workmanlike *e1f-gDTemwg Dominions of the Empire, 
speeches And the movers and seconders 
of resolutions made well informed, reasoned 
and informing speeches 

The eulogists and thorough going sup- 
porters of the Reform Act ha\e been pro 
claiming aloud that that measure has 
practically, though not in so many 
t\Ortk, conferred fiscal autonomy on India 
I<et us see w hat opinions were pronounced 
on this subject by the industrialists, 
merchants and economists who attended 
the conference Mr Jchangtr Ilomanj: 

Petit, chntrman of the reception committee 
said — ‘ "What has been aouchsafed to them 
in the Reform Act was not the real 
fiscal autonomy It was only n step in 
the direction and he hoped complete traits 
fer of it to the people would not be with 
held from the people longer than necessary 
Sir Farulbhoy Cummbhoy , the President 
said — 

I-** ■”» w»p»«>r> a , g“isa,5; , a 


(b) The Conference further demands that 
pending the attainment of such autonomous 
p Oners the Government of India should impose 
retaliatory duties against such Dominions and 
colonial possessions of the Empire os have 
imposed differential tariffs against this country 
It was mo\ed by Mr Framathanath 
Bancrjee, D Sc. (Lond ) Minto Professor 
of Economics to the Calcutta University 
Dr B.xnerjce said he was not alow to realise 
the satisfactory nature of the proposed convcn 
tion re the Indian fiscal Policy and tbeconsti 
rational difficulty in the way of the Joint Com 
mittfe to recommend the statutory grant of 
fiscal powers to India but he said he could not 
also forget that the long and continuous record 
_r .< ’- n tish policy m India had been one, of 
atmg Ind an industrial and commercial 
interests to tnc interests of Engl sh manufacturers 
and the duty on the export of bides and rebate 
to the British Empire were the Latest instances 
of such policy and when they found that the 
constitntwn ofthe Central Government was not 
altered so as to make it amenable to Indian 
public opinion (and the agree m ent of the Central 
Government with the Legislature was an 


India, whose love nnd sympathy 
well known 1 ms been able to secure the first step 
towards fiscal autonomy for us by providing in 
the Reform \ct recognition of the contention 
that the “Nccrctnry of State should so far ns 
possible abstain from intervention in fiscal mat 
ter* when the Government of India and the 
Indian Legislature agree nnd should only in 
terveue to safeguard the international obi ga 
ijaus of the Empire or nnv fiscal arrangement 
within the Empire to which His Majesty s 
Government is n party l honestly believe that 
this is a real first step towards securing to India 
her just demand though I wish that we had 
secured the same full fiscal freedom which the 
British Dominions enjoyed 

More important than these individual 
opinions is the resolution of the conference 
on the subject, which ran as loltows — 

(n) This Conference while appreciating 
the assurances given by the Secretary of State 
regarding the grant of fiscal freedom and the 
recommendation made in that behalf by the 


convention India should be able to shape 
Indian tariffs to suit her special needs and even 
England which favoured a free trade policy w as 
slowly turning to the consideration of the need 
to revive protective tariffs to foster English 
industries which were now unsettled owing to 
the aftermath of the war The speaker then 
urged the necessity of taking retaliatory 
measures against Entesfr fM&exxnyas C&rC mvOa/ 
out differentiating treatment to Indians 

The convention spoken of by the 
Secretary of Sate for India, has no doubt, 
grown up in the case of the self governing 
Dominions But the Dominions are not 
Iodia their constitutions are not like that 
of India, and their inhabitants are not non 
white, non European non Christian In 
(bans India is the land of broken pledges^ 
promises nnd proclamations To crown 
all The Tunes of London m its Trade 
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Supplement Has already come out w ith an 
article pointing out how in practice the 
provision in the Reform Act will be or con 
be made as good as non-existent The 
Hindu, in giving a useful summary of the 
article, writes that the London paper 
“relies on four weapons with which success 
fully to thwart the attempts to build 
up a well regulated scheme of protection 
for her infant industries ” Says the 
Hindu — 

In the first place, those whose cause it [ The 
Times] advocates can always work up the Indian 
voters against protective legislation by raising 
the bogey that tariffs ‘w onld work to the injury 
of the masses of India If this propaganda 
among the masses proves ineffective it says 
that they [its clients] can depend on influencing 
the Legislature through * many of the most 
influential and progressive of Inatan pnblic men 
w ho it suggests will not overlook considera 
tions of sweet reasonableness’ The third 
weapon which the Times relies on to safeguard 
unimpaired the interests of British commerce 
and industries and to make the provision practi 
cally a dead letter is the influence that British 
interests could exert on the Government of 
India. If it is doubtful that the Legislature 
would display so much independence as to look 
to purely Indian interests it is still less con 
ceivable that the Viceroy s Executive Councd 
would give to any proposal of the kind the 
concurrence which will be necessary for limiting 
by convention the Secretary of State s power of 
speaking with the authority of Parliament, the 
final word ’ At the top of all and supposing 
the Government of India agrees with a 
Legislature firm as regards a protective 
measure — ' even assuming this agreement to be 
reached White Hall s acceptance of such a plan 
would be inconsistent with the intentions of 
JRflxUaauntf T-he /cunt SeX rrt Csmxottitr xerarn 
mend that the intervention of the Secretary of 
State should be limited to safeguarding the inter 
national obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His 
Majesty s Government is a party Obviously 
under this formula he would be justified in dis 
allowing any proposal having the effect of 
placing the United Kingdom or other parts of 
the Empire at a disadvantage in comparison 
with non British countries Though a changed 
convention will grow up the power of disallow 
ance m airy such case remains unquestionable 
As Mr Montagu pointed out, all measures 
connected with fiscal questions wdl be Bills and 
all Bills will have to receive the sanction of the 
Crown ’ 

“Manly Spirit” and “Scope of Mind ” 
When on the 24th February, 1815, the 


Marquess of Hastings, Governor General 
of India, visited Agra Fort, he wrote in his 
Private Journal, referring to the lower 
orders of the people of that part of the 
country, 

the constant call for military service, 
to w Inch they thought themselves born has kept 
them from generation to generation individually 
martial This is what has occasioned the 
manly spirit observed by me ns so prevalent in 
these upper provinces It is luckily for us a 
spirit unsustninedby scope of mind so that for 
an enterprise of magnitude in any line these 
people require our guidance ' 

Possibly it is this view of what is lucky 
for the British and w hat not, w Inch led m 
the past to the adoption of a policy which 
discouraged and practically tabooed the 
combination of manly spirit” and “scope 
of mind ’ in th» same individuals or classes 
of Indians In fact that policy is not yet 
entirely extinct May it be hoped that 
after the King s Proclamation it will be 
entirely given up for good ? 

Archaeological Departments of 
British and Indian India 
The Athenaeum (London) of September 
26, 1919 p 947, contains a review of 
' Annual Reports Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments Northern Circle Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle Mysore 

Archaeological Department " The first 
two publications are from British India 
The reviewer writes — 

At all e\ eats as one reads these Reports one 
does miss the high consecrated fervour that 
xn^niws .similar yinhlmaijxvns -ahnnt -and 

Greece The Anglo Indian officials seem to set 
their teeth and get through the mirrors and 
limes in Nanjappa s backyard as quick as they 
can Its a job that s got to be done like any 
other job And their Indian collaborators, 
though more leisurely have likewise the air of 
pursuing a profession instead of a passion 

In justice to the Mysore Director of 
Archaeology it is added — 

One ought perhaps to except Mr Nnrsimha 
char Director of Archaeology for the State of 
Mysore His Report —which is much more in 
teTesting than either of those that come from 
British India— is lightened by flashes of en 
thnsiasm He describes terrible climbs and 
tremendous views and allndea to an inscription 
ab6ut a European lady named Ellen who died 
of cholera in 1846 in Sira and to a Fakir who 
did penance until he became an ant hilt But the 
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olhtr writer* even when they nr c describing 
littiMmf,* ns intereitWR n* the Hud lhist monat- 
terie* at Nfllnudn and the Jntn temples in the 
rVo^arh 1 art, work dogge<tty and almost 
VBHntpitl etirnlly One on scarcely blame them 
for this for, ns already indicated the general 
deportment of the Temple is odious Itisnn 
accommodating it rejects every human trace 
ilt jokes are ill bred it* fair ladies are fat it 
ministers neither to the sente of beauty nor to 
the sense of time an 1 it t* discontented with its 
own material No one could love such n budding 

To show the business efficiency and 
helpfulness to the public, oftlic Department, 
the concluding paragraph of the review is 
quoted below 

At the end of each Report is a long list of 
photographs for sale Hut is one allowed to 
buy them * The quct'ion is less idle thnn it 
sounds Some years ngo the present reviewer 
was in India nnl tried to buy photographs 
Down many n jungle path he tracked them 
but in ram and only after several weeks was 
the appropriate Anglo-Indian official found and 
a meeting nrrnnge 1 by a mutual friend les 
said the official bleakly The negatives are 
certainly there Hut it is scarcely the Govern 
ment of India • business to ester for the stray 
globe-trotter It was rather rude of him but 
it was something else besides he was express ng 
though unintentionally, the wishes of the Temple 
itself 1'bat doe# it matter if everything is 
known provided nobody knows it ’ The Temple 
has never resented the omniscience of God An 
infinite number of negatives locked up for 
eternity in a box belonging to the Government 
of India— the conception appeals to the rvl gious 
sense it renders even archaeology bearable 
nad it is sigmfcant that this particular 
Anglo-Indian should still figure ns n prominent 
official in one of the publications under review— 
there is no occasion to specify in w hich 

Nothing need be added to the reviewer’s 
strictures One may, nevertheless ask, 
•what then is the mam business of the 
British Indian Archaeological Department > 

Is it to bring to light or imagine and 
inventYonngu influence m India's past ? 

Tho Lying and Hypocrisy of 
Europeans in East Africa 
Tlic Europeans m East Africa pretend to 
be concerned for the w elfare of the Africans 
*- I pretend that they want to exclude 
* from that region only for that 
-ison But the Africans themselves give 
le lie to these hyprocrites as the follow mg 
sent ten to Mr C T Andrews by 
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two most prominent Africans and sent to 
us by him, will show 

LukiJco 

Nonge Uganda. 

22nd December, 1019 

Dear Sir, 

1' it Ji reference to our meeting with yoa m 
our Native Parliament this morning we beg to 
confirm in writing our opinion we express^ on 
the following two points which came out, 
namely — - 

(a) ficifon ant the Indian to remain m our 
Country as we consider that their being here 
would improve our country, nnd would do us a 
lot of good and would do no harm to the 
ebuntry Besides we find them moral people 
\\ e w ould of course like better Indians 

(b) We do not want our countiy to be united 
to any other Protectorate for wc consider that 
if this was done it would greatly interfere with 
our Uganda Treaty 1000 and our customs We 
have other reasons besides Therefore we 
would very much like this Protectorate to remain 
os it is 

Ue thank you for your coming to see us and 
our Native Parliament, and we wash you a 
pleasant voyage 

\ours truly, 

Apolo Kngwa Prime Minister, 
Stnisfos Enganya Chief Justice 
Ministers of the Native Parliament 

Locturos on Indian Art and 
Culture at Harvard and 
in England. 

Harvard University Gazette informs ns 
that under the auspices of the Division of 
Fine Arts, Dr AnandaK Coomaraswamy, 
Keeper of the Section of Indian Art in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston w as to have 
given a course of ten lectures on “Indian 
Art and Culture” on Wednesday and 
Tnday afternoons at 4 30 o’clock, begin 
ning November 19th last The titles of 
the separate lectures are as follows — 
RigYeda Upamshads Vedanta, logo. 

Buddhism Jainism 

\ aishnaru Sairit affd Sakta Theology 

Epics Drama, Music and Dancing 

Theory of Art Silpa Sastras Caste Status 

of Craftsmen * _ 

Buddhist Sculpture y 

Brahmameal Sculpture 

Buddhist and Jama Painting 

Raiput nnd Mughal Painting * 

Architecture 

While America has already taken prac- 
tical steps the India Society of London 
only is appealing for £4500 to endow a 
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yearly coarse of lectures on Indian Art at 
the London School of Oriental Studies. 
England has greater reason to be inter- 
ested in things Indian than any other 
country. But hitherto she has lagged 
behind some other countries in this study. 

It is amusing to find that in India papers 
which never cared a straw for Indian art 
have begun to write about it, because 
Lord Ronaldshay has spoken on it and 
there is a movement concerning it in 
London. This is snobbery. 


Distribution of Seats for tho Indian 
Legislative Assembly. 

The different distributions of seats made 
for the constitution of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report, Southborougb Franchise 
Committee and Parliamentary Committee, 
are indicated below 


Communities M *C. Franchise Parliamentary 
Committee Committee 


1. General or 

non-Muslim 36+4 49 

2. Muslim 19 29 

3. Sikh . 1 2 

4. Landowners 10 7 

,-5.(a) Commerce 

, European 6 9 

6.(b) Commerce 

/ Indian 4 4 


Total 67 80 100 

G. Nominated 
(official and 

non-official) 33 4o 40 

Percentage 33 per cent. 33 per cent. 28 G 

per cent. 

Ah? -Javikixsw’ .RjvnpmrA dmtonar Ah? 
Moslem League and the National Congress, 
‘one-third of the Indian-elected members 
should be Mussalmans. This condition 
was satisfied by the Franchise Committee, 

’ and has been observed by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee. Leaving out the members 
to represent commerce, we shall have 
58 (49+7+2) members for the non- 
Muslim communities and 29 members to 
represent the Muslim community. I have 
no doubt that when nominating non- 
officials for the Indian Assembly the 
same proportion will be observed by the 
Government of India and trust that the 
nominations will be made mainly from 
the past and present presidents of the 


Moslem League, National Congress and 
Moderates’ Conference. 

It seems to me that there will be some 
reasonable disappointment if the propor- 
tion of elected seats be not raised to 
three-fourths of the total number of 
seats for the Indian assembly, and that the 
august Assembly for all British India 
will be wanting in dignity and high 
character unless there be representatives in 
it of the University fellows and graduates. 
When I remember how Mr. Gladstone, 
Member for the Oxford University, raised 
the character of the British Parliament 
for over the 35 years, until he went to 
South Lancashire, I have no doubt that 
the University members will contribute to 
raising the high position of the Indian 
Assembly in the same way. If three-fourths 
of 140 seats of the Assembly be elected, 
there will be 5 seats available, tw o to be 
elected by the Universities of Madras, 
Bombay, Central Provinces, Mysore and 
Secundarabad and 3 by the Universities of 
Bengal, Bihar-Orissa, United Provinces 
Punjab, Assam and Burmah. 

In the case of Provincial Councils the 
vote lias been given to graduates of . 7 
years’ standing. In the case of the Indian 
Assembly votes may be given either to 
graduates of 15 or 20 years’ standing or to 
the ordinary fellows of the Universities 
and the principals of affiliated colleges and 
professors engaged in the work of 
education therein. 


The distribution of seats according to 
Ah? jR-UYimw fir silirwir ihaUw;— 


Province M C. 

report 

Madras 11 

Bombay 11 

Bengal 11 

United Prov. 10 
Punjab 7 
Bihar-Onssa 7 
Central Prov 5 
Assam 2 
Burmah 3 
Delhi nil 

Total 67 


Franchise 

Committee 

12 

12 

13 

12 

9 

9 

S 

3 

4 


Parliamentary 
Committee 
16 
16 
17 
> 16 
11 % 
10 % 
5 
4 
4 
nil 


80 100 


So Delhi shall have no direct representa- 
tion in the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Shall sire then be put under the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly of the Panjab, as 
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The Proposed Exclusion of 
Indians from East Africa 
We liav e been permitted to publish the 
following extracts from two letters, 
written by Mr C F Andrews to Dr 


shfe is under the High Coart and the 
University of Lahore This looks to be 
probable, because to the Punjab with 19% 
millions of people hiv e been allotted 11% 
seats agamst 16 seats of the United 

Provinces with 47 millions of people -p,,, . - — " " j 

According to population the Panjab should ^'"dmnath Tngorc, on the proposed 
have go t only 7 seats /or 16 seats of the of Indians from East Afnca - 

United Provinces I cannot tell > on Low serious tbc sitnation 

Tis* Oflwni. MoseoTo, i „ here Las grown and Low critical matters hare 

The *.9 seats of the Mussulmans have become Things were going on quite peaceably 
been thus distributed — 3 to Madras, between European and Indian until a large 
4 to Bombay, 6 to Bengal G to the United body of Europeans came up from South Afnca 
Provinces, 5 to the Punjab 3 to Bihar “! “".“S’ From that very day the poiton 
Onssa, 1 to the Central Prunes and 1 to 
Assam There is no sharp social distinction 
between the landowners and the rest of 
the Mussalmnn and the Sikh community 


So the 4 seats proposed for the Muslim 
Zemindars and one for the Sikh Zemindars 


all the work of the last five or six years, 
and Las been chiefly accelerated by the war fever 
and lust of dominion w htch the war lias canted 
The missionaries have entered into the affair 
wholly on the side of the Europeans and a 
clergyman named Mr Bennett appears to be a 
have been amalgamated with the seats ringleader The person most often quoted when 
allotted to the Mussulman and Sikh com Indian moral depravity is described is the 
inanities by the Franc!.,* Comm,!!* The 

Mussalmans have got now 29 seats agamst ^ ord on the other side and the whole Govern 
19 nnd the Sikhs 2 against one proposed ment civil service seems to have weakly yielded 
bv the Southborough Committee It was to the clamonr of the settlers I am not sure 

-ss^;LSSaX?nL y,eMed ' bnt sone 

Bahadur of Burdwan 1 nnd owners There is an annual gathering of roropenns 

the special electorate for the landowners hfre nt „ blch ^p^tnuies from every 
should he retained, in order to encourage Association in the country meet in session It 
the bin landholders to take part in public is called the British Parliament of East Africa, 
life •• that has evidently led the Parliamen For two years they have been discussing their 
me, viu # „ -L t t, 1Q , n the case of Indian Policy They sent out a Draft ltesolu 

tdry Committee to allow t ,®, c tion to each association and discussed at length 

the Hindus although the landlords reprc eae j, yiord of it It was n most deliberate 
* sentatives will be elected one for each of the n ffair Then at the annua! convention this year 
7 Timor nrovinces by combined eleclorotes they passed unanimouiry the final Declaration 
1 . J They made it a solemn affair a* if they were 

of all communities deliberately taking their stand for righteousness 

The combination of all the communities before God and in His Presence I will quote a 
to electa representative of the landlords small part of it so that yon may understand 
or Zemindars for a -n hole province without what it means •- 

distinction of creed or race may lead to the The convention asks the Government to 
abolition of racial distinction when electing forw ard a copy thereof nt once to the Imperial 
srpresentatnes of commerce tothe Indian Con^enre ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Legislative assembly twelve years . bac j the os'istanee of four missionaries, one 
by 'which time the fight between capital a Roman Catholic and three being from 

nnd labor will develop while the jealousy the Missionary Conference which was sitting at 
between the English and the Indian mer Nairobi at the time of the convention 

-lie tween w .Umbib I nm Had That whereas our Nation has assumed 

chants will coasideraby n . . responsibility for the future of the ind genons 

the representatives of commerce to t East Afncnn peoples and of the countries they 
Indian Assembly has been increased from , n fa a bit 

10 to 13 although all the increase has And where as our national Heal* of ailight 

on Indian merchants for 12 years enroent nnd progress are crystallised »u our 
gone to non Indian rocn.nan j Christian Western Civilisation and it U omrSmty 

S RINAT K DlTT to make sure that the best conttuasd tkorcim m 
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readily available for tbe needs of awakening 
Africa 

And Whereas tbe maintenance of this country 
depends entirely on the prestige and force of 
character of the white man 

And Whereas certain Indians have entered 
this country as traders, clerks and artisans 
And Whereas these people follow in all things 
a civilisation which is Eastern and w many 
respects repugnant to ours 

, And Whereas their social status brings them 
more frequently into contact with the African 
and thus subjects him to intimate personal in- 
fluences antagonistic to the ideals of tbe West. 

And Whereas the African has shown that he 
• possesses latent qualities which under Western 
guidance hold promise of material development 
And Whereas Indian competition denies him 
all incentives to ambition and oportunities of 
advancement 

And Whereas the Indian community w this 
country are agitating for adult suffrage and by 
this means seek to gam control over the destinies 
of this country 

*' We, therefore, representing the white 
community, ask the Secretary of State to rule 
that no system of franchise be given to the 
Asiatics, nor should they be allowed to acquire 
land except in townships on short leases, nor be 
employed in Government works, and that steps 
be taken at once to restrict Asiatic Immigration 
in' order that this stronghold of European 
Colonisation' in Central Africa may stand beside 
her sister colonies in their Asiatic policy.” 

' A still more serious matter is this, that the 
B. E. A. Government have issued a Report of 
their own Economic Commission (which was 
largely in the hands of Government officials) in 
which the same attitude was taken up. This is 
the conclusion :— 

"If we further' complicate the task by the 
exposure of the African to the antagonistic in- 
fluence of Asiatic, as distinct from European 
philosophy, we shall be guilty of a breach of 
Trust.” 

, The same Report has the following sentence 

“The moral depravity of the Indian is equally 
damaging to the African, who, in his natural 
- state, is at least innocent of the worst vices of 
-the East.” 

The Chairman of this Report was one of the 
^highest Government officials in the land. This 
"'will show yon more clearly than anything else 
how impossible the situation lias become. I 
cannot tell you the misery this situation means 
to the Indians who have settled here. "Many 
of them have settled for generations and were 
here long before the Europeans. They are practi- 
cally told now that they- are to clear bag and 
baggage out of the country. And all the while 
the truth is as plain as can be that it is 
their moral qualities themselves of thrift and 
sobriety which arc -the cause of offence in a large 
number of cases and this cry of ‘Christian’ 
• 3014-10 ' . < 


westepn civilisation is a hypocrisy which-' is as 
base ns it is towardly -and mean. The distress 
goes deeper than the Punjab. 

In the next letter Air. Andrews writes 

I told you, in my last letter, the disgraceful 
charges which were being authoritatively 
brought ngainst the Indians in this country, — 
that they were immoral persons who Acre not 
fit to live in close contact with the Africans It 
was also said, that the African did not wish to 
have the Indian in the country, and that the 
European was standing up for the Africans’ 
rights as against the Indians. . There was never 
grosser hypocrisy than this ; for v aII along, it 
has been the Europeans themselves who nave 
been scandalously to blame in this very matter 
and it is really their own guilty consciences 
which have made them frame this charge against 
the Indians. One of the leading members of the 
Economic Commission (which brought forward 
this accusation) was guilty of catfsing an 
African to be flogged, till he died under, -the lash. 
You know what an experience W. and I both had 
in South Africa,— if anything the full record here ■ 
in East Africa is worse.— The greed and rapacity 
and cruelty of which I have- heard is simply 
atrocious And these very Europeans, who do 
these things, are now laying the blame on the 
Indians and attempting to drive them out of the 
country ’ My whole heart is /sick . out here 
with it all, and I long to get away from it. 

I have found it, sooner or later, the same every - 
time I have come out to these foreign countries. 
The truth is, that the greed for gold has eaten 
like cancer mto the heart of my own nation and 
what you have warned me about— that it would 
grow worse instead of better, after the War," 
has surely already come to pass It is palpably 
so out here. We seem to be^ able to do great 
wonders of mechanical organisation and trans- 
port, but the heart of things is nnsound and so 
the evil grows, like a malignant disease. On 
the surface, things seem so marvellous, and 
men say,— ‘What miracles have been wrought !’ 
(And it is truly wonderful what has taken place, 
mechanically) but below the surface, deep down, 
there is such a terrible breaking up of things 
sacred, that nothing now can stay the deadly 
plague. These African people, whom I have 
learnt to love, are slowly dying. I will write 
down the words of a Government official" m East 
Africa who knows : — 

“There is no surer sign of social disintegration 
than for the marriage tie to become unstable 
among the mass of the people. In the mixture 
of men of different tribes in European employ- 
ment in British East Africa the customaiy union 
^ is by the month— the men and women arrange 
“ such a union by themselves, the woman receiving 
clothing, food and money and serving her 
master, the man, at 'bed - and b6ard. These 
unions in East'Afriea may last for’ months at a 
tune indefinitely. They do not exist at’ all 
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ordin . ar y A ^i ca ? labourers. Th«c need indignant, and he said to mtat once 'The? are 
P a T tax. For them there is the most moral people J hare to deal with f 
•He then wrote to me the following letter, to 


provided an immense class of prostitutes, a .. „ 10 „ IO mc 1De 

totally new feature m African life. But most of use publicly as I might think fit 
the men who are monthly wage-earners have 


C.M.S, Hospital. 
Kampala. 

Uganda. 
December 22nd, 3019, 


women of their own. Their industrial life being 
precarious, ^their Labilities to their women are - 
correspondingly restricted. They have no wives 
as they have no homes. They get their wage ' . . * 

,ns the end of the month, thev change their > Having been in charge of the largest Hospital 
masters at the end of the month, (to travel in Uganda for over 20 years I give it ns my 
perhaps for days to other masters) and so they deliberate opinion that there is less venereal 
marry— for a month 1 These unions have no disease among the Indians resident in Kampala 
sanction m native law, or onr own As is in- than in any other section of the community, 
evitable, children are rare and diseases are Th,s Hospital has over 200 beds nnd wehavc 
common Bat soch unions are not felt to be ° Iar £ e Jn-paJient and Out-patient practice 
' disgraceful, as by many prostitution is still felt amon S th e Indians. ' 
to lie disgraceful The system fits the labourer’s * Albert R. Cook, 

life. The^ State may awake some day to the O J3.E , M D , IkSc. (Bond.), 

•fact that it is manufacturing disease faster than ' B.A. (Ciun.) 

an, conctiraWc means of prtienlion can orer. TM.i.not nil Valeria, I n-a. incited b, 
ta«n. . .... , , , . . the Prime Minister of Uganda, who is practically 

. This is the p ain record of one, who states „ Mg the CO tmtry, a* the king i, very jamor, 

. that he has Uvtd more than half a generation t0 nttend n ot theUganda Conned, where 

closely in touch with the peoplcand has watched a(I the Rrtat Uganda chiefs were assembled. T 
the process going on. I have seen the Africans nstced tbem the qu „tion.-If they wanted the 
whom he has thus described nod I can fully Io d, a ns to leave the country, -nnd they unanl- 
believc that what he has stated is the bare fact mous ] r answered that they did not. I asked 
There « a look about them, m East Africa, the m if they thought the Ind.ans were -immoral 
especially round Nairob.-which is due to a p«,pi e and they said, "Certainly not; they respect 
joyless and sadly degenerate life. And yet, it is ouf women nnd we have no complaint against 
these very same Europeans (whose demands for tbera - The Chief Justice said ter me. “If the 
‘labour’ ana whose recruiting of labour are j n jians were to go all our trade would vanish 
reducing the African only too often to this level) aa( j n . c should all hare to wear bark -cloth 
who arc now declaring, that the Indians are ng ain 1“ These chiefs are magnificent men. They 
contaminating the African and exploiting him til] ftre the most enlightened i a the whale of Africa 
he becomes a mere ’hewer of wood and drawer ftn d they have had dose contact with Indian* 
‘of water*/ The truth is, that the exploitation f or generations. Sir Apollo Ki tgwa and the 
and the permanent inferior status of the African chief Justice have signed a letter and handed it 
would be far, far more pronounced, if the Indian to mr , 00 Behalf of the whole Uganda Chiefs' 
were out of the way ana the European had to council. It completely destroys the argument 
deal with the African alone. of the Europeans in East Africa that they are 

But here, in Uganda, I have seen something ‘speaking on behalf or the voiceless Africans » 
different nnd it has cheered me; while East That orgu meat is very similar to that of the 
Africa only depressed me. The African people Anglo-Indian official who speaks of represent, 
here are simplc-heArted Christians, deeply jog the ‘voiceless millions in India’. We have 
attnchedtotheirrehgion, and they had n start known it or old J , . . 

of fully thirty years before the European traders These African people win one s heart very 
nud settlers came, with their ‘civilisation*. quickly. They are absolutely simple in their 
Indeed the Europeans (except the missionaries) aff«tion and devotion. Since I came to Uganda 
here bad altogether a secondary part to play and they sa w how the Indians received me, they 
in Uganda. There are a large number of Indians, have come to me also. The young Baganda* 
and thev are respected. When I was undcr_ students hut been with me every day nnd I 
treatment in the Hospital, I asked the Doctor have been telling them about you and how yt»u 
hi* own opinion. He is the greatest Doctor in the would hare loved them nnd how great wfl* your 
whole Of Central Afnco,-o? the same standing love for students in every part or the world and 
in },h profession ns Sir -Leonard Rogers in how young men always flocked to you Justine- 
Calcutta. He has done more than any other tively ns soon ns ever they saw you. I have 
man Jiving to stomp but sleeping Sickness. Hu promised them a copy of yoor Logtish transhv- 
n-iftie Is Doctor Albert Cook. lie told me that tions in the Indian Edition for their library and 
he had patients from nil over East Afnca be- they cheered like anything when I announced 1L 
loosing to all ractsr When I mentioned to him They are brimming overwitl; patriotism and Rre 
the charge of moral depravity, which had been determine! to uphold to the last their treaty 
brought against the Indians, he, 'was most with the British Government of 1900 A.D. nnd 
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not to allow their rights to be encroached upon. 
The} have just come to the foil flood tide of 
their own National Movement and they have 
everything yet to learn which oar Indian 
students have been learning The} have been 
through the ‘English Fever 1 stage and have not 
quite recovered I warned them about sticking 
to their own beautiful language and their very 
graceful National dress There is a wonderful 
intelligence among them and it has been deeply 
moving to me to find how they opened out their 
hearts to me m these few short davs 

The more nod more I have <een oftheGnjarati 
Irdtans who have come out here (they are nearly 
all Gujaratis) the more I have been proud of 
them \ou can't tell what fine men they are m 
character and how true they have kept to their 
Indian tradition of gentle courtesy to the weak 
I have never seen one har«h deed or heard one 
harsh word from them towards the Africans 
and on the other hand I have seen so many acts 
of kindness. No wonder the African is on their 
side in this great ^controversy And then they 
have kept their lives pure in the midst of great 
temptation I feel that it is their true respect 
for woman as mother which has sustained them 
They sec everyone giving way around them and 
especially the European , but they themselves 
have been true They all tell me that religion 
has grown altogether weak among themselves 
but the heart of religion is there and the 
response is immediate 

My friend. Mr Abdul Rasul has a large es 
tate here and m the early morning I watched 
his labourers coming to their work They were 
not Baganda, but the lower tribes What was 
so delightful was to notice that there was not 
one single harsh word or any blow struck at 
all though the labourers were over a thousand 
in number^ Everything went on quite merrily 
and there was laughter all along the line The 
people seemed w ell fed and the} were receiving 
from G to 10 rupees a month. In earlier times 
they came for 1 or 2 rupees 

Soserlurr* 1 have frJf — ‘ Why should we not 
retire and have done with it*’ Bat I am quite 
certain that this is n ronjr and that the whole 
future of these races m Africa depends on their 
not being left under the comp'ete domination of 
the proud w hite man all alone The European 
has m the past always degenerated m Africa 
hn history tn this country has been marked with 
Wood and crime scarcely less than that of the 
Semitic \rab with 1 is own slave-raid ng Indeed, 
this continent has been the one great Crime of 
the so-called civilised world. But India tn all 
its dealings during the centuries has never thns 
dealt vri a Africa rherc have been hardly any 
traces of IncLan slave-dealing and bardic a sign 
of Moody conquest. And now today India has 
learnt her own sad erpencoetof humiliation and 
sub wcti on She is not proud and imperious, as 
the European and the Arab —on 1 I am certain 
that if \Snca a to be raised at all, India must 


play her part in the salvation of these people 
The time has nearly come for this India must 
throw off her own oppressive treatment of her 
own depressed classes —and that she is rapidly 
doing Her heart is pure and free from racial 
arrogance The scene I have witnewd thus 
morning of these kindly Indian managers of this 
large estate managing so many of these people, 
and treating them fairly without my harshness 
has given me hope ISe must not retire before 
this bullying blester of the West We must not 
give way to this threatened expulsion For the 
sake of the African himself who needs us, we 
must stick on and make our Case known to the 
world in a dignified and reasonable way 

What tho Egyptians Want 

It is said that some Egyptian students 
in England have written to a prominent 
daily there that nothing short of mdepen 
dence w ill satisfy their countrymen That 
seemb to be a correct reading of the public 
mind in Egtpt, considering that Saad 
Zagloul Pasha, o most prominent Egyp- 
tian Nationalist and chief of the non official 
Egyptian delegation in Pans, has, accord 
ing to the Hindu, w ntten to the London 
Times claiming 'complete independence” 
for his countn , and declined to listen upon 
anv other terms to the suggestion made 
bv Mr D A Cameron in that British 
paper that he should be appointed Prime 
Minister The Egyptian patnot wrote to 
the Times m part 

* konr contributor _ is quite wrong in his 
suggestions ns to the tfuture and ns to my per- 
sonal feelings. In reality 1 can content myself 
with nothing le«s than complete independence 
for my country It is not a matter of making 
concessions but of an absolute right which can 
not £>c split up into different parts This is my* 
own profound conviction and the unanimous 
opinion of my countrymen.’ Jf moreover I 
ever could by some impossibility, deviate from 
the line of conduct which has been sanctioned by 
the whole of Egypt the Egyptians would COn 
aider me th- greatest cmniml.' * \otir contn 
butor is ro less wrong when he says that the 
who’e question would be solved if I were nppomt 
ed prime minister I would rather be the 
humblest subject tu mr own independent country 
than occupy the highest possible post m Egypt 
submitting to a foreign protectorate ' 

It is presumabK this plain and fearless 
statement of honest convictions which has 
made the Times not only to advocate the 
urgent announcement of British policy jn* 
Egjpt but also to odd that 
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the delay which has occurred it should be 
much more specific than the declaration to 
India m 1917 ’ 

Indians in British East Africa 

The February issue of the 'Modern 
Renew last year (1919) opened with a 
long and important article on Indians in 
British East Africa It was written by 
Mr G Y Tadvalkar of Nairobi British 
JEast Africa and communicated to us by 
Mr C F Andrews who ashed us to give 
it the first place on account of its 
importance lie did so But so far as 
we know, it went unnoticed by the 
press Now that Mr Andrew s has with 
his usual magnanimity and self sacrifice 
gone in person to Africa and sent a 
telegraphic message from Nairobi to Mr 
M K Gandhi who has communicated it 


to the press it ts to be hoped that the 
condition of the Indians m British East 
Africa will draw scnous public attention 
Mr Andrews message runs as follows 
East African Indian situation most critically 
dangerous because united attempt is being 
made by European associations to close tlie 
door nga nst future imm gration and to stop 
Ind an frauds se The chief reason is stated to 
be that through Ind an contact depravity is the 
result hut advance under Christian Western 
civil sition Government Econom c Commission 
report recently pnbl shed takes snfce attitude 
Dient on ng spectScnlly Ind an moral depravity 
and approving South African exclusion policy 

Neither Indians nor Europeans are 
angels but that the former are morally 
more depraved than the European colonists 
in Africa is a pure invention 

Since the above was written Mr An 
drews has contributed articles and letters 
on the subject to many Indian papers 


Information for Contributors. 

Length of Articles. 

We prefer articles containing not more than three thousand w ords Such 
articles have a better chance of early publication than longer ones 

Length of "Comment & Criticism”. 

Writers wishing to comment on or criticise anything appearing in this Renew 
are requested kindly to say their say m not more than fii e hundred words 
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T he following is the text of the Bible 
Story from which my parable is de 
rived — 

And it came to pass after these things that 
Naboth the Jezreelite had a vineyard which was 
in Jezrecl hard by the palace of Ahab king of 
Samaria 

\nd Ahab spake unto Naboth saying Give 
me thy vineyard that I may have it for a 

g arden of herbs because it is near unto my 
onse and I will gu e thee for it a better vine- 
yard than it or if it seem good to thee I w ill 
give thee the worth ofitm money 

And Naboth said to Ahab The Lord forbid 
it me that I should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee , , 

\nd Ahab came into his house heavy and 
d spleased because of the w ord wh h Naboth 
the Jezreelite had spoken to him for he had 
said I will not gi\ e thee the inheritance of my 
fathers \nd he laid him down upon his bed 
and turned away h s face and w ould eat no 
bread. 

But Jezebel his wife came to him and said 
unto him \\ hy is thy spirit so sad that thou 
eatest no bread ? 

\nd he sai 1 unto her Because I spake unto 
Naboth the Jezreelite and said unto him Give 
me thy vineyard for money or else if it plea«e 
thee I wDl gi\ c thee another vincy urd for it 
and he answered 1 will not gt\e thee my vine- 
yard 

^nd Jezebel his wif said unto him Dost 
thou now govern the kingdom of Israel * Vrise 
and eat bread and let tiunc heart be merry 
I will gne tliec the vineyard of Naboth the 
Jezreelite 

So she w rote letters m Vhab s name and 
sealed them with hts seal and sent the letters 
unto the elders and to the roblcs that were m 
his c tv dwelling with Naboth. 

And she wrote in the letters saving Procla m 
a f vst and set Naboth on h gh among the 
people And set tw o men sons of Bel al, before 
rt m to bear witnc^« aga nst him saving Thon 
«1 dst balspheme God and the king An ! then 
carry him ont an l stone bin that lie may d e 
And the men ofhs city even the ciders and 


the nobles who were the inhabitants in his city 
did as Jezebel had sent unto them and as it was 
written urthe letters which she had sent unto 

They proclaimed a fast and set Naboth on 
high among the people 

And there came in two men children of Behai 
and sat before him and tic men of Belial wit 
nessed against him even against Naboth, m 
the presence of the people saying Naboth d d 
blaspheme God and the king Then thev carried 
him forth out of the city and stoned lum with 
stone® that he died . . .. 

Then they sent to Jezebel saying Naboth is 
stoned and is dead knd it came to pass when 
Tezebel heard that Naboth was stoned and was 
dead that Jezebel said to Ahab Arise take 
possession of the vineyard of Naboth the 
lezrcehte which he refused to gne thee for 
money for Naboth is not alive but dead 

\nd it came to pass when Ahab heard that 
Naboth was dead then Ahab rose up to go 
down to the i meyard of Naboth the Jezreelite 
to take poss*ss on of it (1 kings 21 1 10 ) 


I have taken this narratnc out of the 
Old Testament for my parable because it 
has been m mv mind night and day during 
the time that I have been traiclhng up and 
down the country and have been trying to 
enter into the difficulties of the Indians — 
not so much merely those of the educated 
clashes but rather those of the uneducated 
and the illiterate 

As the pressure of the European m the 
land has grown stronger and stronger and 
as the Luropcan attitude has become more 
and more hostile these poorer Indian 
people in our midst have etidcntly felt 
more and more distressed, bewildered and 
amazed Thc\ do not understand in the 
least what has been going on Alarming 
rumours have reached them and they seek 
to know their meaning 

Here, for instance, is otjelndian, with his 
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little market garden plot on which he grows 
vegetables for sale in the township Here 
is another Indian, with Ins tin slicd near ft 
railway station, when, he keeps his grocer s 
store Here is a Sikli carpenter, from the 
Punjab living m a tiny room in the 
railway quarters hardly wide enough to 
contain In* long eh trpai Here is a Guzrati 
goldsmith, occupying a corner of the 
Indian bazar at an excessively high rent 
charge And now and again one s eyes 
have been cheered by the kindly genial 
sun burnt face of a Punjabi cultmtor. on 
the borders of the great lake, or across 
tl.c tv oters in Uganda Such men hate come 

to me n, a Inend speaking to mem them 
different dmleets, nnd nherceer I hare 
stormed for a few moments on my jonrney 
!!°t some little ttays.de ra.lttny station 
in a narrow lane m the harnnr, along the 
road. or in the fields —wherever I have 
met them I liaie had the same questions 
asked me,— , , . . 

“Whv is it that we arc told that we 

are to he sent hack to India ' 

, . the answer that has come to my 

mtaMf’nmed unseen has h™ 
thought on in a ror thecommand 

narrative I have quo becomes 

that 1 may hate it Because 

siisgis 

shops and holding g settlor cr . m c 

peon and qucst.ons of 


exchange, or else the w orth of it in money 
will lie paid , , 

‘ I will gw c thee a better v ineyard for it, 
or if it seem good to thee I will give thee 
the worth of it in money ” 

This promise, at first, is readily given 
A site outside the township is offered m 
exchange for a site in the middle of the 
town which is too near to the European 
quarter But, with an obstinacy that is 
pro\ okmg and disconcerting, the Indian 
objects to his own removal,— 

‘And Naboth said unto Ahab, The 
Lord forbid it me, that I shall sell the 
inheritance of my fathers unto thee ” 

The Bible story goes onto tell of further 
pressure being brought to bear And the 
Last African narrative, too, becomes more 
complicated ns time goes on I have 
spoken of the Indian bazaar problem first 
because that has always been the first 
point of conflict But the racial struggle, 
thus begun has almost inevitably led on 
by slow degrees, to the far larger issue of 
driving out the Indian altogether from the 
whole Protectorate , , , 

But before we deal with that larger 
question let us turn back for one moment 
,n order to see things on the smaller scale 
Let us taken single instance from actual 
human experience a case where on the 
Indian side some greed may perhaps have 
entered in so as to injure a good cause, 
but where, as far as I have been able to 
cather from officials themselves, the Indian 
position -aas basally and fundamentally 
iust The following document is a memo 
rial from some illiterate and semi literate 
Indians I will quote the English just 
as it is written 

That the lmmtilc memorialists majority of 
whom being illiterate u dumb and not fairly 
treated beg to remind of the time when the 
oresent Nairobi which is now the capital was 
m its infancy a small town of tents and when 
it was a perfect wilderness where none dared to 
co and when it was fery hard to get some 
necessities of life such as fresh vegetables roitk 
etc that they w ere induced by officers of tne 
Government to take up lands on the banks of 
the Nairobi nver in swampy ground for the 
purpose of growing vegetable* fruits efe , for 
the consumption of the infant Nairobi 

Tint tne memorialists w ere led to believe 
that they could get easy terms from Government 
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when the distribution of land at Nairobi was 
taken up but tjiey crave libe tj to speak r rom 
+1 eir 1 cart they w ere deceived They are 
ignored their rights and interests also 
Although they are peaceful hard working law 
abiding and proverbially patient but at times 
even their existence is not cons dered 

That on the strength of prora ses made tl e 
memorialists reclaimed laud in the swamps in 
the Nairobi nver draining swamps removing 
reeds long gra«s and bush wh ch some time 
ago served ns a breeding ground for malarial 
mosquitoes This drain ng and clearing of 
sw amp Ins had much to do with improving the 
health of Europeans and Ind ans al ke 

The remaining part of the document 
cannot be quoted in full It goes on to 
describe how the w hole area m question 
only came up to one hundred and five 
acres divided among thirty five persons 
When this land bad been drained by these 
Indians who were mostly ignorant and 
illiterate men and all had been done to 
reclaim the sw amp then for the first time 
the land thus reclaimed became valuable 
Its value was still further increased 
because of its being included later on 
within the township area as the town 
expanded towards the bed of the nver 
When the value of the land rose every 
thing was done to get the cultivators to 
abandon their claims They were told 
again and again in answer to their 
repeated petitions that they could only 
continue to hold their plots on a yearly 
lease with pre pay ment of the yearly 
rental They were also obliged to observe 
nil kinds of harrassmg conditions and 
regulations or else forfeit the land alto 
gether Thev were pointedlv warned by 
the Government that their land might be 
taken away at anv time on a year s notice 
In the light of constant difficulties and 
h armaments such as these how can 
Indtnns avoid noticing the differential 
treatment between themselves and 
Europeans’ They see daih before tbeir 
eves everv inducement being offered to the 
latter to take up land on easy terms while 
such oPers are being more and more 
stead il\ withdrawn from themselves 

So the storv of East Afnca goes on 
from vear to rear and even dav the 
difi ail ties m the Indian s path become 
greater 


It is quite true that much money can 
still be made bv Indians out of trade It 
is true also that some Indians have 
become wealthy landowners chiefly on 
account of early purchases of land in 
township areas It is this very wealth of 
the Indians that has made them so dis 
liked It is this also which has led to 
covetousness 

Among the European settlers them 
selves it I may judge from what I 
have seen and heard in Nairobi land 
speculation has had the effect of an 
intoxicating wine To make mone\ very 
quickly has become w ith many the one 
great object m life And the Indian 
espcciallv m the townships blocks the 
way What easier method then than to 
raise the raaal cry against the Vsiatic 7 
What quicker path to further wealth, 
than to confiscate in any manner possible 
the wealth of the Indian by driving him 
out of the townships first and afterwards 
out of the country ’ . , 

Little by little the policy hardens down 
on anti Asiatic lines The Press follows 
the new' publ c taste and adds to the 
bitterness and the clamour f he sense of 
generous dealing the treatment of all men 
alike without raaal distinction the 
noblesse oblige which makes a man long 
to help the weaker side —all these sterling 
qualities of the home life in Lnglard 
become less and less powerful abroad in 
their appeal to the inner heart New 
motives which are coarser and more 
materialistic take their place After all 
the settler has come out to make money 
—and win should he not do it’ 

When this mood is reached at last 
hvpocnstcs of the worst kind are bound 
to creep in These self deceptions arc reallv 
tie cloak to hide an uneosv and a jaded 
conscience They are needed to keep a 
man m good humour with his own interior 
life 

r irst of all the excuse is made that it 
is a patriotic thing to try to stop Indian 
immigration This if successful will make 
Tast Afnca fall into line with her sister 
colonies of Canada Austral a and South 
Africa — a patriotic thug to do Ml tie 
differences of tropic and temperate tones 
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are minimised The mere fact, that a 
minor fraction of East Africa is upland, 
is taken as sufficient ground for claiming 
the whole of the Protectorate as a ‘ white 
man's country" 

Then follows quickly the further pretext, 
■which is often quite honestly held and 
believed, that the Indian really stands 
between the African and his natural 
protector, the European , that the African 
is kept out of his lawful rights by the 
Indian, but protected by the European 
After these early steps ha\e been taken 
on the path of racial prejudice,— which has 
been camouflaged all the while as patriotic 
duty, — it is not difficult to saturate the 
whole atmosphere of European life with 
intensely biassed stones against the Indian 
character It becomes the popular thing 
to believe these No proof of their accuracy 
is asked for The truth itself is not sought 
What is really desired is something to 
flatter the racial vanity of the European 
and to prejudice him still more deeply 
against the Indian 

Jezebel's method in the Old Testament 
was more, direct She said 

* Set two men sons of Belial, before 
him to bear witness against him saying, 
Thou didst blaspheme God and the king " 
Here was a far more brutal w ay, but, 
it had the same motive behind it Tor 
when the patriotic cry of "God and the 
King ’ is raised against poor Naboth, 
afterwards any false w ltness becomes 
credible 

And so, in this case also, when the racial 
prejudice of the European has been roused 
against the "Asiatic’ , then it is the easiest 
thing in the w orld for him to believe that 
these uncleanly people of the bazaar, these 
Indians, arc addicted to "moral depravity” 
They can even be described in the Economic 
Commission Report as importing from 
India into East Afncn ' the w orst vices of 
the East,’ and the phrase is regarded as 
eminently correct and appropriate 

The Report itself goes on still further to 
suggest that the African is the innocent 
victim of the Indian’s v ice and the Indian 
the perverted teacher of it Nny more, 
Indian is the inciter to crime as well ns 
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to vice So the false witness groyvs in 
volume 

The culminating point is reached w hen 
this moral argument assumes a Christian 
guise 7t is stated with great solemnity 
that, having taken the country as a Pro 
tectorate, it is the duty of the Europeans 
and of their Government to set forward a 
wholly Christian western civilisation for 
the African’s acceptance Nothing must 
be allowed to stand in the way of this 
being accomplished It is for Christianity, 
pure and unadulterated, that the European 
settler stands 

And the Indian 5 The Indian is an 
‘ Asiatic ’ and an ‘Eastern’ and nbore nil, 
he is not a Christian No wonder, there 
fore that he is morally depraved and 
unfitted for the task of protecting the 
African * 

Thus ns the crown of all, not only 
racial bigotry but,— what was far worse 
in the eyes of Chnst,~~religious bigotry is 
dragged in, ns a kind of supra patriotic 
motive, to exclude the Indian from Africa 
The name of Christ —Christ the Eastern 
Christ the Asiatic, Christ the denouncer of 
religious cant,— is taken on their bps to 
promote the veiy things that roused II is 
sternest indignation, namely, Pharisaism 
and unbrothcrly hatred betw een man and 
man 

It would appear that nny stone is good 
enough to fling at the Indian, when this 
anti Asiatic clamour is raised And stones 
are hurled in abundance If the charges of 
a icc and immorality and incitement to 
crime are not sufficient , if his Eastern and 
Asiatic origin arc not convincing , then 
there is the final damning fact that the 
Indian is not a Christian And if these 
stones wifi not slay lnm, then there is still 
his ‘unfair’ economic competition w ith the 
African, and there is also left, as a last 
stone to throw at him, his had sanitation 
and hygiene 

"They earned Naboth forth outside the 
city and stoned him with stones, that he 
died ” 

Already, owing to the insecurity of the 
Indian tenure and the increasing menace 
of exclusion the emigration of the Indians 
from East Africa is exceeding the mimigrn 
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tion of Indians into East Africa More 
have gone back to India year bv year and 
fewer have returned If this process goes 
on much further, the end must soon come , 
and when it comes, the w ord will be sent 
post haste through the land, — 

“Arise and take possession, for Naboth 
is not alive, but dead ” 

That final step has not yet been taken , 
the ultimate acts of unfairness have not 
yet been tried But, all the while, the 
voice of the tempter is sounding in the ear 
of the British settler, — 

“Dost thou not govern the kingdom 7 ’ 
The voice says, — *If the pow er is all m 
the hands of the European, ready for use, 
why not use it 7 Why not govern m very 
deed 7 W hy not legislate away e\ ery 
Indian nght till he is obliged to give np 
the straggle 7 Does not the White man 
govern the kingdom 7 Well, then, let the 
White man have done with it and rule the 
Indian out ’ 

But whatever the tempter may say, 
whateier steps may have already been 
taken to defeat the truth, the voice of 
conscience cannot be silenced Even while 
Alinb goes down to Jezreel to take posses 
sion of Naboth’s vineyard, the prophet 


meets him on the way with a word ot 
warning and of doom 

I cannot believe that my fellow country 
menin East Afnca will shut tlieir ears 
finally to the voice of truth I cannot 
belie\e that they will carry out to the 
bitter end against Indians this injustice, 
w Inch cnes to heai en 

I have met many, among settlers and 
among officials, who have told me that 
they consider the whole policy, as put for 
ward by the Economic Commission and 
Comention of Associations, to be uncalfed 
for and unjust Personally, — I can only 
say it, with all reverence and with sin 
cerity, — I regard this policy not only as a 
blot on the fair name of my country , but 
on the fair name of my Lord and Master, 
Christ 

If, in what I have written, I have over 
stepped thebounds of chanty, I ask forgive- 
ness, as one who knows his' constant need 
to be forgiven I have not had any m 
dividual person or persons in my ^nind 
while I have been wnting What I have 
tned to lay bare is the baseness mvoUed 
m the policy which is being now presented 
and the falsity of many of its underlying 
motives 
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I N \iew of its vital importance, it was 
only to be expected that the fiscal 
issue should crop up more than once m 
the debates that ha\ e recently taken place 
in both Homes of Parliament over the 
Government of India Bill Several Hon’ble 
Members referred to the subject in the 
House of Commons, and such references 
elicited statements from the Secretary of 
State indicating just how far the fiscal 
concession will extend, and how and by 
whom the fiscal pohev of India is to be 
framed and administered The statement 
made m the House of Lords by the Earl 


Curzon, though not so conclusive, is not 
without importance Since it is necessary 
for us Indians to know just where we 
stand, I propose to deal briefly with the 
references made m both Houses 

I 

Three Members of Parliament — Colonel 
Jostah C Wedgwood (Labour, Newcastle 
under Lyme), Mr G Stew art (Coalition 
Unionist Wirral), and Mr T R B Iknniss 
(Coalition Unionist, Oldham, Lancashire) — 
made speeches cxclusn el v dealing with the 
proposal made by the Joint Select Commit 
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tee recommending that His Majesty's intervention, when it does tale place, shoaM be 
Government follow a poticy of non interven limited to safeguarding the international 
tion in Indian fiscal affairs They Tien cd “hhSation. of the Empire or my fiscal 
the suViiert fenm ih«u „ r arrangements within the Empire to winch ilis 

the subject trom three distinct angles of Majesty s Government is a party 
vision Colonel Wedgwood, as was to be 

expected from him, was highly idealistic In moving an amendment tint he had 
Mr Stewart spoke as if he sought merely put down to Clause 24, w hich, it may be 
for information, though he could not recalled, deals with the business aud pro* 
effectually hide his displeasure Mr Denmss, ceedings m the Indian Legislature, Col 
as became the representative of a cotton Wedgwood told the House that, in his 
constituency, was frankly antagonistic estimation the question of imposing or 

The Secretary of State for India answered revising tariffs should not be a question 
both Col Wedgwood and Mr Stewart at for the executive, but should be dependent 
length, while he merely pointed the finger upon the Legislative Assembly itself 
ofscomatMr Denmss Since it had been decided that duties were 

Before dealing specifically with the not to be imposed in India in the interests 
statements made in Parliament it seems to of Lancashire or other parts of Britain, he 
me to be advisable to set down textually washed Parliament to ‘go the whole hog” 
the recommendation of the Joint Select and to give such a measure of fiscal auto- 
Committee in regard to giving fiscal nomy as would enable the people of India 
freedom to India so that the basis upon themselves ' to decide what duties shall 
which that discussion was made may be be put rather than that the decision 
available to the reader for ready reference shall be left to ’ the executive, which, 

It ran ; he may well have added, was not to 

"Nothing is more likely to endanger the good ** P ut under Indian control He went 
relations between India and Great Britain than on to state that ‘‘in connection with 
a belief that India a fiscal policy is dictated from importduties it is of paramount importance 
Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great that the will of the people" should be 
Britain That such a bel “ f f 1 ., expressed, and it ought not to be left to be 

discovered by indirect means " Vested 
clear India’s position m the Imperial interests, lie declared, are powerful 
Conference opened the door to negotiation enough even in an ordinary “representative 
between India and the rest of tbe Empire bnt -vssembly, but when a representative 
SSS’ZSXtii'S assembly has practically nothing to do ” 
SeooShon can only be guaranteed by tbe lie tm afraid, the poy er of those interests 
grant ofhberty to the Government of India to \\ ould be even greater 

devise those tariff arrangements which seem I n pleading thus, Col Wedgwood 
best fitted to In dia s needs as an integral the House to remember that "almost 

portion of the British Empire c 1 he t he w holc D f the evidence from India asked 
^Parliament to control the for the transfer of fiscal now-er to Indians 
administration or India and without limiting He hoped that India w ould not impose any 
the power of veto which -re^ts in the Crown, p ro tectn C tariffs, for they would work to 
and neither of these limitations finds a p ace in t j )e ]t} . ur y D f the common people of India 
Dntlcmrttd that the peoplcof India were 
mentof a convention Whatever be the right entitled to express their own views as to 

fiscal policy for India for the needs of her ^ hat they w anted, and if any blame w os 

consumers ns well ns for J ,rr ni'u ltl ' AC * a ^ e ”| J* to arise out of the imposition of tariffs, 

,o' .V' C 0 “”j he ™hcd that blame to MI npon Indian, 
Britain Australia New Zealand Canada and find not upon the British Government 
South Africa In the opinion of the Committee Though he thought that it was almost 

therefore, the Secretary of State should as far ns j 10 , rc } e , s to get any amendment made to 

possible avoid the Bill, he tl.d wish that the British 

the nD(J 11]f? think that his "could have that small amount of courage 
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•which is necessary for granting fiscal 
autonomy to this new (Indian) democracy 
so that the people may make their own 
mistakes, and not put the blame for them 
on” British shoulders 

The Secretary ot State told Colonel 
Wedgwood that the “proper plan of Par- 
liamentary procedure” w as that fiscal pro 
posals should he made by the Government 
“Any tariff proposed in India must be put 
into a Bill which could only be earned by 
the votes of the Legislature ” 

Mr Montagu added for Colonel Wedg 
wood's benefit that many of the officials m 
India were Protectionists, and therefore 
there had been no contro\ersy over tanffs 
between the officials and non officials The 
Secretary of State, however, had been 
m disagreement with the Government of 
India Being himself a Free Trader, as he 
knew Col Wedgwood also was Mr 
Montagu hoped that the example afforded 
by Protection m India would make more 
Free Traders 

Col Wedgwood was not satisfied with 
the answ er given by the Secretary of State, 
and pointed out that representatives of the 
Indian people would not he able to put lm 
port duties upon articles other than those 
determined by the Government, nor would 
they be able to vary the proposals made 
by the Government 

Mr Montagu remained firm, however 
He declared that whatever the shortcom 
mgs of the Government, the responsibility 
for introducing any Bill containing fiscal 
proposals must be with the Government 

1 his discussion evidently did not satisfy 
Mr Stewart, w ho raised the question of 
fiscal autonomy under Clause 33, which 
provides for control of Indian admmistra 
- tion by the Secretary of State He asked 
Mr Montagu what w ould be the position 
if India claimed full fiscal autonomy, as 
she probably would, under his BUI What 
would happen, he enquired, if, in that case, 
India were to try to make a bargam with 
some other country giving that coanny 
better terms than she was prepared to 
offer this country (Britain)’ He added 
that he was putting these considerations 
before the Secretary of State to show that 
it w as wrong for him to destroy the power 


that he possessed over Indian tanffs, as 
he was doing 

Mr Montagu told Mr Stewart that 
fiscal autonomy did not come into that 
clause at oil But he wished it had, for if 
there was anybody m the House who 
thought Britain “ought still to manipulate 
the tanffs of India m the interests of any 
part of Great Bntam”, he (Mr Montagu) 
“should like to test that bj a Division ” 
(The word 1 still" is significant ) He asked 
those who wanted to know how it could 
be guaranteed that India would not 
manipulate her affairs to the advantage of 
somebody else, what guarantee thev had 
that Australia would not do the same, and 
declared that nothing w ould do them so 
much harm as the slightest suspicion that 
they w anted to alter the tariffs of India in 
the interests of Bntish trade They had 
the sohdanty of the Empire to depend 
upon, and the Impcnal goodwill, wduch 
had always been developed by mutual 
trust 

Even that statement did not dispose of 
the question, for on the Third Read mg 
Mr Denmss asked the Secretary of State 
to tell the House “how far the fiscal policy 
of India” would “be controlled by the 
new legislature ” He reminded him that 
the matter was “of profound importance 
to all in this country (Britain) w ho trade 
with India,” many of Britain's principal 
industries and many of her great commer 
ciahsts and traders So far as he could see, 
the Bill would remove every check upon 
fiscal policy or fiscal control of the nen 
Legislature, which would consist, to a 
great extent, of the rich men, the mami 
facturers and merchants of India The 
bands of the Secretary of State would be 
tied and he would be prevented from plac 
ing any check upon British trade with 
India He felt that, as a representative 
of the centre of the great cotton industry, 
he could not let the Bill pass without a 
warning as to what was likely to happen 
jn the immediate future 

Then the agitated Lancashire man 
went on to remind the House that the 
cotton industry was the greatest British 
exporter, and India was their best market 
At present the Secretary of State had ab- 
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nolute control over India’* fiscal policy He 
Imd tlic power to superintend, direct and 
control nil nets, matters nrnl concerns rclat 
trig to t?»e rev enues of India Tint power 
would be complete!} swept away when 
the Rules were made under Clause 23 
There was, however, some protection in 
the fact that the Rules would have to be 
laid on the Table of the House of Commons 
and Resolutions would have to be passed 
by both Houses before the Rules became 
n part of the Statute 

Further, Mr IHnmss explained the 
Secretary of btntc would be deprived by 
the Bill of his power of disallowing any 
Act imposing prohibitive restrictions upon 
British trade with India He declared that 
w hen India gnv c her great contribution of 
£100,000,000 towards the cost of the War, 
Lancashire agreed to the duties being 
raised on condition that there vv ould some 
da) , at the end of the War, be a 8} stem of 
Imperial preference throughout the Empire 
in which the discrimination against British 
goods m regard to any of the Dominions 
and India would he done away with 
Quoting the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee as Ins authority he remarl ed 
that apparently the fiscal policy of the 
Indian Legislature was to be ba«ed on the 
same hues as that of Canada and South 
Africa, which meant complete fiscal auto 
nomy The clause stnting that * the Secre 
tnry of State should, as far as possible, 
avoid interference oa tbi9 subject,” he 
declared, meant that he w as not to exercise 
his power of disallow ance 

The British must remember, warned Mr 
Denmss, that India was a Protectionist 
country All the ruling classes and her 
manufacturers and merchants wercabso 
lute Protectionists Die rfrst AWgetf of 
the new Indian Legislature would be one 
which would ' not only continue to impose 
duties upon English imports, but may 
even discriminate against Britain in favour 
of Japan, compelled by diplomatic circum 
stances” He very much feared that if the 
Indian Legislature were left to control fiscal 
policy, the British might not only suffer in 
regard to restrictions being imposed upon 
the importation of their goods but they 
may even have their great rival in 


the cotton industry receiving a prefer 
cnee 

Mr Denmss next grew plaintive He 
described nil the blessings that had accrued 
to India through British rule— peace, pros 
pent} , law and order, and protection from 
war, pestilence and famine With a catch 
in his voice, he asl ed if the Indian Lcgisla 
ture was going to repay them now by 
crippling their industries, or having power 
to do it by n system of unrestricted duties 
He trembled for the future of many British 
Industries 

In winding up the debate, Mr Montagu 
told the House that 1m conception of 
Imperialism would not permit him to have 
“any pride or pleasure in domination or 
subordination," or ‘ in flying the British 
flag for the benefit of British trade ” The 
only Imperialism that he thought was 
worth having was “a trusteeship which 
was intended to develop the country under 
the British dag into a partnership m the 
Commonwealth ’ 

II 

Exactly a week later, the Earl Curzon, 
speaking in the House of Lords, expressed 
bis suspnse nt the little attention that 
had been paid to the proposal of the Joint 
Select Committee recommending the con-es 
sion to India of "almost absolute freedom 
of fiscal policy " The proposition to put 
India on a par wath the great Dominions 
of the Crown in regard to that matter was 
a fundamental change fraught with stu 
pendous consequences He would not say 
that the concession would prove to be 
“one of the main sources of possible differ 
ence in the fnture between certain sections 
of the community here (Britain) and in 
AnAvr, ' AvwtAu* tiwt .rjinnajywsw 

was the ‘starting point to a future career 
in the growth of self governing institutions 
in India, the importance of which’ could 
not be exaggerated 

Lord Curzon declared that he would be 
the last person to complain that that 
concession was to be made to India for 
he had “always fought the battles of 
India’ m “all the controversies about 
cotton duties ” ns some of the Members of 
that House may have heard him do more 
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than once He w as, therefore, delighted that 
his views and theories w ould prevail But 
he counselled their Lordships not to “lose 
sight of the fact that among the changes 
that had been (were to be ? ) created in 
(by ? ) this Bill, and among the powers 
that” were to be handed over “to India, 
this particular one is in many respects the 
most important of all ” 

Four days after Lord Curzon had thus 
expressed himself m regard to the conces 
sion of fiscal autonomy to India, Lord 
Ampthill, ex Governor of Madras, referred 
to it in the course of a long speech gener- 
ally hostile to the Go\ernment of India 
Bill He said that he w as glad to admit 
that “we (the British) are making a step 
m the right direction in the grant of fiscal 
freedom to India That was not part of 
the original scheme, but it was reluctantly 
conceded by the Joint Committee " He 
felt that it was "essential that this con 
cession should be made if there was 
any sincerity in our professed wten 
tion of mal ing India fit for self govern 
ment ” His Lordship pointed out that 
national security “could only be founded 
on economic security, and the very first 
duty of every Government is to provide 
that economic secuntv ” He, therefore, w el- 
coraed that part of the scheme sincerely 
He bad alw avs thought that it w ould be 
“right and fair to give India, fiscal free- 
dom ” It was "the only solid benefit” 
the British were gn mg India in the Bill, 
“the only thing that will enable India to 
prove her ability to become self reliant and 
self governing ” He warned their Lord 
ships, however that it would take a good 
many years before any satisfactory result 
could possibly appear from the test 

III 

The British press has not paid as much 
attention to this matter as one would 
have expected Such references as have 
come under my notice fall roughly into 
two categories namely (1) those that 
are frankly opposed to the concession 
being made and that paint a dire picture 
of what they arc sure wall happen, and 
(2) those that feel that justice has been 
done to India, but that nevertheless wish 
32H-2 


India to remember that she is a part of 
the British Empire, and owes that Empire 
some consideration 

To illustrate what has been w’ntten m 
papers belonging to the first group, I may 
refer to the editorial comments that ap- 
peared in the A tonung Post And engag- 
mgly frank that comment was It declar- 
ed that “Mr Montagu, Colonel Wedg 
wood, and their like” had no right to 
claim a monopoly of generous ideals con 
ccming India.” It (the Morning Post), 
also, had its idealism, although it did not 
wear it on“ifs sleeve It belies ed ‘ that 
the British Empire has a mission in the 
world ” It did not hold, however, that 
that mission was altogether unselfish On 
the contrary, it pointed out that a 
“nation is an association of people for 
the purpose of living and defending them 
selves Mr Montagu probablv has never 
considered that the people of Lancashire 
—our (British) people— live largely by sup- 
plying India with cotton manufactures, 
and that if that trade were diverted, many 
of these people w ould starve Therefore, 
to surrender our trusteeship is not quite 
so simple as it sounds It may or may 
not be a kindness to the people of India, 
but it may be the destruction of the people 
of Lancashire and of many people also m 
London ” 

To illustrate the tone of the comment 
in papers belonging to the second group, 

I cannot do better than call attention to a 
statement on the subject that appeared in 
a Times leader It remarked that "India 
has long demanded and must now receive, 
the same fiscal freedom as the great self 
governing Dominions The issue may even 
tually become the touchstone of Lan 
cashire’s sincerity in the cause of Indian 
libertv but it declared w e must rely upon 
the common sense and good faith of 
Indian politicians, whose bounden duty it 
w ill be to refrain from erecting tariffs de- 
trimental to the interests of the myriads 
of Indian consumers ” 

I may add m passing that a considera 
ble number of Britons expect India to use 
the fiiscat freedom that is to be gn en to 
her to subscribe to the principle of Imperial 
Preference Certain questions asked by 
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the Joint Select Committee on the govern 
ment of India Bill appeared to suggest 
that tendency For instance, when Mrs 
Annie Beaant was m the witness chair she 
was asked by Major Ormsby Gore “If the 
Committee saw fit to support the demand 
for fiscal (including tariff) autonomy, do 
you think India would be likely to come 
into the Imperial system of reciprocal 
Preference?” (Q 1422, p 81, Minutes of 
Evidence ) Her reply does not matter, for 
I am talking only of the tendency upon the 
part of the British 

IV 

The position, as disclosed bj the 
discussion in the two Houses, as it appears 
to me, is this 

In future India is to have fiscal freedom 
analogous to that enjoyed by the Donu 
nions of the Crown — analogous because 
the Government of India will not be 
constituted in the manner that the Govern 
ments nre constituted in the Dominions, 
nor will jfc possess the same powers Until 
the Government of India becomes an 
Indian Gcnernment, and until its powers 
nre enhanced to those of, let us say, South 
Africa— because South Africa is largely 
peopled by persons of non British origin, 
ns is India— the convention regulating the 
fiscal policy or India cannot acquire the 
potency or even the meaning associated 
•with it in the self governing Dominions 

In the meantime, while we are pressing 
for the subjection of at least n part of the 
Central Government to British control, 
xvliat means nre to be devised to insure 
that the Government of India w Inch rn no 
sense will be responsible to Indians and 
which, even in its composition will still 
remain mamfy non Indian, waYgive effect 
to the Indian desires in respect of fiscal 
matters ? The question is really of vital 
importance, because, ns I have shown, 
the power of initiating any proposal in 
this respect has been reserved to the 
executive, nnd not to the Legislature 
L\en if the Government of India docs not 
ha\ e to get the previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State liefore such a proposal 
can be included in its Budget, or, m view 


of the canon of non intervention, reference 
on such a subject to the Secretary of State 
is to be a mere formal matter— though Sir 
William Meyer’s evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee* would make one chary 
of forming the latter supposition— the 
question still remains how an executive 
overw helmmgly non Indian nnd without 
any legal obligation to the Indian 
Legislature, will feel the impulse that a 
Cabinet in one of the Dominions would 
feel to translate the popular desire regard, 
ing fiscal matters into legislation and 
executive action 

In the proportion in which we are able 
to answer that question satisfactorily, 
Indians w ill be able to derive benefit from 
the concession that Lord Curzon has 
characterised os “the most important of 
all” offered under the Government of India 
Bill 

* For tlie sake of ready reference I reproduce 
‘hr W illam Mej er a exact nhrascolog) together 
with the question naked by Me T j Dennett 
(the principal proprietor of the Times of Inda\ 
to which Sir william replied 

Q C9C3 \ou have spoken of the liberalising 
of tlie Central Government Would you regard 
the adoption of the recommendation or the 
Crewe Committee that when the Government 
nre in agreement with the conclusion of the 
Legislature their decision should ordinarily he 
allowed to prevail ? Woul l jou not regard the 
acceptance of that principle as a very definite 
advance towards a more liberal tone in the 
Central Government? ^es btit T think that 
is qnnl fell by the fict that >o oil important 
matters the Government of India are to hare 
a preliminary consultation \utb the Secretary 
of State The Resalt is that the Secretary of 
ftate n ou.’J tarn them doim // he <J d not 
agree with them so as Sir James Ilrunrate 
points oat rn h •> rntnale rt real I r amounts to 
very little On the other hand there may be 
case* in which the Government might Be in 
agreement, and yet the Secretary of Stnte « ould 
feel it his duty to hold out, I mentioned just 
now, when I v a* cross-examined in regard to 
the fiscal policy, that so long ns Parliament has 
control it must be undoubtedly responsible in a 
large measure lor the fiscal policy Ido not 
think Pari ament would allow the Secretary of 
State to wash his hands of it and sav ‘What 
can I do here is the Government of In !ia la 
agreement with the Legislative Connell ” I 381 
Minutes of Evidence 

(The italics are mine —S. N S) 
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DEFEAT 

By Miss Santa Cf lvttOpadhtai , ba 


M AHALAKSHMI was as beautiful as the 
goddess Lakshmt And if nobility 
were synonymous with a fat purse and 
local fame her lineage was as noble as any 
Inspite of all these dame Fate touched her 
life with her tickle lingers and muddled it so 
that nobody could help calling Fate a heart 
less hussy 

Mahalahshmi and Rajam were both born 
in the same locality and on the same day 
With the first faint glow of the morning sun 
Mahalakshmi came into this world to touch 
the lady of the Red House with the magic 
wand of motherhood and she looked more 
like a boquet of lightning flashes than a token 
of human love Under the professional care 
of the hired nurse and the natural affection 
of her bejewelled mother Mahalakshmi began 
to brighten up into girlhood 

The crimson flush which the sun s 
farewell touches had painted on the sky 
was no longer there and all nature was 
enveloped in darkness In such a moment 
Rajam the fourth daughter of Hnshikesh 
was born behind the Red House m a 
mud cottage and upon torn rags Rajam 
had for her mother one who could call her 
own only one pair of gold bracelets and those 
twenty years old And it is needless to dwell 
upon the superfluity of maids and nurses that 
the tburlli daughter oj" a poor man meets 
with in India And if in addition she is 
not fair in complexion I had better 

not discuss the situation 

Rajam began to grow up generally on the 
floor of the kitchen and now and then on the 
lap of her widowed sister Jamini Lying upon 
her bed of rags as she performed feats in 
ho i ling her perspiring and currj pow dered 
mother came to her occasionall) 1 fted her 
up by the elbo v and after forcing some milk 
down her delicate throat went away again to 
look after her cooking In the e\emng 
neither her mother nor her sister could look 
after her being too bus) and the poor mite 
fougf t against the arm} of Sleep Fairies which 
attacked her in the evening light that she 
might enjoy the thrills of one affectionate 


motherly embrace and hear the slumber song 
hummed through the lips that kissed her with 
such a honey touch — but oh how rarely! 
Her eight year old sister kamim came often 
instead to see her off to dreamland The baby s 
lips w ould swell up and pout in disappoint 
ment and anger she would push Kamim 
away with her tiny little feet and try to 
find solace in rolling on the floor Kamim 
drew her up affectionately pressing her 
baby face against her own and recited 
nursery rhymes celebrating the influence of 
an advancing bridegroom upon the mind of 
an angry maiden 

The bridegroom did not cone at that time 
but when he did come at last people said 
If this fs not astounding good luck what is ? * 
Mahalakshmi who felt the scratch of 
diamonds as she landed on this world who 
had a pageant of maids to run after her and 
who rested her feet on the lap of mother 
earth within a period of four years for not 
as many hours would not have been credited 
with any extra amount of good luck had she 
got such a bridegroom Nobody would have 
said that she had got an) thing more than 
what she deserved naturally and fortune 
would not have got her due share of credit 
for then it would not have been called a 
miracle Perhaps that was the reason why the 
goddess tried” to win tame with Rajam as the 
medium She was most certainly cognisant of 
the ingratitude of human beings and of the 
superiority of a single present deed to a 
battalion of past ones in stimulating universal 
acknowledgment of her miraculous powers 

Mahalakshmi and Rajam alwajs wandered 
about the village together People looked 
upon their ever united presence with the same 
pleasing sensation as crept into their hearts 
during the glorious moments of twilight when 
night coyly approached da> to enfold him jji 
her sombre mjstery Mahalakshmi who was 
fully conscious of her charms even at that baby 
stage of her life always walked first carrying 
her head at a proud angle and heralding her 
advent with the sonorous pleadings of I er 
sil\er anklets Rajam always followed in the 
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, F .™ m , her very child guess their price ? You are so poor ” Rajanl 
j , I , ■, . J r : r y % t0 show her w ent assay after this ruth offended dignity 

S lh ' side-of her beautiful friend and Lahshmt had to hunt hard for her and 

„ . < ru ® f" c X fi»t1ands of the when found to coax her in dn erse strains to 

. champah Mahalakshmi called every restore their friendship to its normal condition 
f C ra ji 4n appreciate her art while Being fully conscious of her own higher 
n * found her reward in the sweet smell economic level Lakshmi now and then enjoy* 
sott touch of her garland If Jamini ed the pleasure of paining Rajam with 
(Rajani s sister) volunteered to dress her hair presents Rajanis joy at the receipt of 
lahalaksnmi said Do it for Rajam I look these could be compared to the emotion born 
t. er I 1 ™ m Y hair undone Jamini in the heart of the houseless poor as the pods 


«aid It is dangerous to look so beautiful' 
for people would then run awayauth you 


inundate them with their liquid blessings 
She always got the refuse articles from 
Lahshmi s toy land At first she felt glad when 
she received such presents but one day her 
elder sister whiskered into her simple heart 


Mahalakshmi answered Indeed ? Haven t I 
got my Lathials (bodyguards armed with 

cudgels) to thrash such people ? Jamini said .... 

' Certainly you have but we have no La thuds, the conventional ties of giving and taking 
so Rajam had better dress her hair hlaha Trom that day she hesitated to take dolts 
lakshmi said Oh I don t fear Rajam is too from her friend and tried to repaj her with 
Ugly to be stolen home made condiments But inspite of that 

Lakshmi could never do without Raji for a the idea of how little she gave in return for 
moment but she could never resist the the splendour she receive^ from her chum, 
temptation of snubbing her at every step oppressed her child a heart with shame 
She knew full well that she herself was the But one day this relation of the Conquered 
beautiful daughter of a rich father while Raji and tie victorious underwent a miraculous 
was plain ana poor But knowledge alone of change They were talking about different 
this did not satisfy her Her pleasure in this things The garden was suffused with a ibrnwg 
superiority over her friend was seldom current of golden moon light and the atmos 
complete unless she could all the time remind phere was saturated with the voiceless music 

her of the line which separated them of youthful dreams Every discussion proved 

Whenever she got any new dress or ornament the existence of 'ome new merit in Lakshmi 

she went with these ter Rajam first of all The question arose \N ho are the beauties of 

Rajam said They are very nice and you are the place ? Rajam began to mention names 
looking like a queen But Lakshmi s cup of but look particular care not to nan c Lakshmi 
conceit was not full with tliis slender homage She said Sushila Gouri Ka nal_ etc Lakshmi 


She wanted Rajam to own up her defeat and 
herself to gloat in the joy of her victory So 
$he said May be I am but have you got 
ahy silk like this ? Have you ever seen such 
a bracelet ? 

It is very hard to make a child lower its 
head So Rajam instead of gmng a «traigl t 


added Aunt Puti Mother She was trying 
to divert the flo v towards herself Though 
Rajam all tl e time knew that Lakshmi was 
in fact one of the most beautiful she liked to 
make her feel a bit "uncomfortable before put* 
ting her in the list But seeing 1 ow ardently 
Lakshmi was trjing to havehersclf mentioned 


answ er saia' n iVaf is u e astro i e tote tog- rtomr jtor ,lntan&\a«Aty juvtf -Db .v.wjy .Wmv s aum* 


now I shall have them when l grow up 

To add a fresh dose to her pain Lakshmi 
said Can you guess the price? Rajam 
after straining her imagination to the utmost 
said Ten rupees Lakshmi went mad with 
laughter and cried Oh my 1 W'hat a great fool 
you are! Is it possible to buy a Benares! 
saree for ten rupees ? Her friend blu«hed 
and turned her bead away and answered 
Then I don t know do 1 buv these things ? 


beautiful too ? Lakshmi said Havent we 
nan ed all who are beautiful in our 1 ouse ? 1 
dont think tlereS anybody else At tils 
Rajanl said \\ hy aren t y ou too mce look 
ing? Laksl tm felt much pleased and said 
Very As nice looking as a monkev Rajj 
said Indeed 1 I think tl en we are all otd 
witches' Lakshmi was simply ov etfloodetf 
with satisfaction and generously said Now 
let us fnd out if there is anyone beautiful in 


Laksl mi now swayed her head with a proud jour louse Rajam sa lly replied ‘There 
and satlsfed atr and answered condescend only Mother At this Lakshmi had convulsion* 
fcgly That is quite true How can vou of suppressed mirth and cried out O my 1 
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Your mother I Is she good looking ? Old f 
Skinny* What ejes jou have got 1’ Raj am 
burst into angry tears and said “AH right, I 
am blind ; my mother is ugly , as If beauty 
means being fat like jour mother " She was 
choked with wrath and tears, and went 
away weeping 

Early next morning, when it was still a bit 
dark, Lakshmt woke up amidst her profusion 
of pillows and bolsters She thought “Raji 
is sure not to come to day What rubbish l 
How on earth am I to bring her to her senses 
I don t know A big girl like her should not 
be so damp in the eje ” Her anal) sis of 
Raj am s nature was cut short rather abruptly 
She heard the fine sw eet a oice of the same 
person calling her from outside ' Lakshmi 
little darling, are jou still asleep? Come quick, 
I hare something to show you, hurry up, 
dear ” Her voice had a ring of happiness in 
it The honey of that jojous \oiceatonce 
sweetened Lakshmi s heart with the same 
happiness The trouble of reconciliation 
became unnecessary now , but that did 
not please Lakshmi Raj am should be like 
a rtna to her, that she might draw forth 
sorrowful tunes out of her whenever she 
pleased and gay ripples of melodj as she 
changed her mind It pricked her conceit 
to discover that Rajam could sing like the 
morning lark of her own accord 

Still she got up She found that Rajam, 
who always stood before her with her pale 
face and brightened up only at her bright 
touch, had come now w ith a proud face to 
give her, Lakshmi a share of her own joy She 
earned a small baby in her arms The baby 
looked as glorious as a cherub Tn its smile 
Lakshmi could find the rival of a bunch of 
Jum buds Its complexion would give the 
moon beams a taste of jealousy and the 
dimples they were probably the 

cups out of which the gods sipped nectar 
That such a treasure was Raji’s own, could 
be easily found from the glow which 
lightened up her generally pale countenance 
She said ' Lakshmi just look at my nephew * 
He is my chhot di s boj Isn t he a dear ? 
Hav e yon ev er seen such an angel anyw here ? ’ 
Lakshmi could not say that they had a 
better child in their house Rajam had alvvaj s 
smiled at Lakshmi s jov but Lakshmi s smile 
faded away at the cruel touch of her friend's 
delight Hav ing got no answ er to her ques 
tions Raj ant drove the wedge home and said 
“I»n t he much more beautiful than Kamal, 


Gouri, j our aunt Puti, ) our mother and j ou ? 
Isn’t he ? ’ 

Lakshmi could not say “j es", but the “no” 
too never came out of her mouth Rajam 
asked her to take the child in her arms and 
cuddle it for a moment, but Lakshmi was 
quite incapable of accepting anything from 
one upon whom she had ahvaj s showered 
her boons So she said, “No, I have sprained 
mj arms”, and ran away 

As soon as she set her foot in her mother’s 
room, she began to strike her head against 
the bedstead This first wound to her vanity 
was too much for her She did not give 
expression to her emotion in roof rending yells, 
as was usual with her, but large opal drops 
coursed down her cheek as a token of the 
immense grief w ith vv hich she was afflicted 
Her mother ran up to her and asked her the 
reason of this novel performance She was 
half choked but still she could manage to 
gurgle out ‘ Go away, I don’t want to see 
jour face again " 

“Why, what have I done? ’ 

•You are too fat, >ou are very ugly 
What is the use of having a mother like that ? ’ 
It was a shock to the poor rich mother 
She only said 1 What nonsense are you 
talking child ? This only stimulated Lakshmi 
to strike her head the harder against the bed 
stead and she cried * Surely, I will say so If 
that wretch Raji can say, why shan 1 1 ? ’ 

After much coaxing, the origin of these 
heart broken sobs and umv ersal disgust, 
came to light Why hasn’t she got such a 
beautiful nephew ? What Raj 1 has, Lakshmi 
must have, or let her die But what is to be 
done? A nephew is hard to manufacture 
The mother brought her Own child and said 
“Never mind about the nephew, you have got 
a beautiful brother ” Lakshmi flared up * I 
don t want any brothers They are all like 
fat frogs Throw them away, your gaping 
princes * The prince was soon rolling on 
the floor and loudly proclaiming his injuries 
as a result of the excess of her sisterly 
affection Conceit and jealousy were like 
two plants growing side bj side in her 
mind Up to this time conceit was suck* 
ing all the nourishment, so that jealousy 
remained weak and starved That was 
possibly the rea«on vvhj Lakshmi wanted 
to transplant jealous v to Rajam s heart But 
this was no longer necessarj After j ears of 
subjection jealousy had managed to over- 
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throw ''^"S tier suitors to her /rerod, sad icmaM- 

"Though thev haven t got a penny, they have 
cheek enough to astound me " Rajani said 
“Don't say so my dear, you never know whai 


victorious and supreme in^Lakshmi's mind 

(=) 

Tli' 1 roles were reversed The one who 
had come into this world with laurels, 


. y°u never know what 

might happen ” 

Lakshmi turned up her nose and replied * 
l hope I have sufficient length of rope to 


was given a petty part, while she who was , , , ia * C su 

liumbled at merv step, took the leading rote hang myself with " 

in the drama of life Sivasundar had neither cash nor land 

She knew very well that she would never but that did not prevent his possession of a 
have to collect, bit by bit her worldly possess sound physique an intelligent and well stocked 
Ions, and that good luck was her prisoner brain, and a large heart Trom every point of 
of war-the war she never fought Why then view he well deserved the name of Man 


His mother had invited a few girls one 
evening, along with whom came Lakshmi and 
Rajani It Was not unknown to Lakshmi how 
Rajani gave her beauty a set off , so she 
managed to enter the house with Rajani by 


should she lower herself before others? * Why 
indeed I So Mahatakshmi never took the 
trouble of speaking genially to others gave 
other people uncalled for information regard 

ing what she thought of them and still _ 

believed that the world would be only too her side She looked in her diamonds and her 
glad to touch the hem of her sarec But she silk dress of virgin white, as glorious as the 
forgot that a devotee Is ever anxious for a goddess Lakshmi when she rose out of the 
benevolent glance from the deity Not that ocean peeping through the petals of a white 
she refrained from show enng blessings from lotus in the mysterious flavin »of creation 
above like a contemptuous deity but she gave Sivasundar had lately armed in bis village 
with scorn and was not blessed with the after jears of absence due to his education 
knowledge that her alms required to be He was, at the moment of this radiant 
clothed in true Jove, that they might attract invasion trying to fix a creeper against 
true dev otion to her shrine To step down from the wickerwork fencings of their house, 
her throne as a suppliant before people was when this girl figure flashed past his 
a condescension to which Lakshmi could not vision like a silver cioud with the moon 


shining through it His intoxicated nnnd 
was only half conscious for a moment of the 
presence of Rajani, who followed Lakshmi 
like the dark shadow cast by a luminous orb 
Rajani shrank within herself at this unexpect 


bring herself People who w ere capable of 
accepting her scornful favours were also 
capable of taking her in with impure praise 
But how could she aspire to get pure admira 
tion, for she would then have to commit that 
middle class crime, loving others ? The girl ed sight of Snasundar Jilahalakshim looked 
who was born in the mud house could not up and met his glance but she saw in it only 

tear away the bonds which kept her m touch the homage due to her by right She would 

with mother nature She had nothing to gne ha\ c felt interested in Sivasundar, had he 
her fellow beings but she had a sweet smile been failing to giving her her due, but not 
and sweeter words, which charmed others otherwise 

and she could love God did not give her Sivasundar threw- away the creeper and 
external riches , but He did not forget to went to gather information about the beauty 

exfitroAosaSe her xwiJb a beautiful soul But who dazzled him so 

this was enough to enable her Co conquer When everybody had gone awav Sna 
many hearts sundar accosted his sister and asked her i 1 

The fame of Mahalakshmf sbeautj gorgeous say, who were the two light and shadow girls ? ’ 
as it was like that of a full blown hibiscus The sister answered generously, Dont 
travelled far and wide on the golden chariot of talk in that silly poetic strain I don t remem 

her wealthy father , but though It was possible 


ber having seen any light and shadow girl 


in orocure ornaments befitting herglorj.it was If )ou mean anybody among Sashi Lakshmi, 
l»v no means as easy a job to manufacture a Rajani etc , I may tell you about them But 
ft mate for her The vision of her parents when she met her mother she calmly said 
was so influenced by its darzhng enuronment 'Ala, dada wants to marry Lakshmi So try 
that all else appeared black to it Nobody and get it arranged The parents started 
fit enough for them Lakshmi described negotiations and Sivasundar made noobjection 
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The lord of the Red House touted them and 
talked the matter over The exchange value 
of Sivasundar was discussed at length and a 
bargain was struck, but the lady of the house, 
Lakshmis mother, said ‘How will my 
daughter stay m a house like theirs ? Ask 
the bridegroom to put up here in our house, 
or build him a decent house ” This upset 
everything The parents of Sivasundar found 
little to complain of in the second alternative, 
but thejoung man himself said “It would be 
impossible for a person who would have to do 
manual labour to live In a palace even if it were 
a gift from his father in law ’ This gave a 
new impetus to the control ers) While the) 
were playing cards at Lakshmi’s Rajam 
„ asked Lakshmi in a whisper * I hear that 
you are going to marry Mam s brother Is it 
true ? If so I shall be so glad for isn t he 
just a splendid fellow ? ’ Lakshmi kept up to 
date information about the matter and 
hence knew all about the affair She was 
rather displeased with Sivasundar, but being 
the bride had to keep silent Now she got 
this opportunity to give vent to her anger and 
said rather loudly Oh he has got neither a 
house nor anything May be he is learned and 
handsome, but will he feed on his know 
ledge and beauty ? Not only that he is 
as v am as a cock Do you know what he sajs? 
'1 won t accept a house from my father in law ’ 
He is free to S3y so but why then this hanker 
ing after a rich man s daughter ? No one in 
our family has ever lived in a mud house, 
neither shall I No not for him " 

Rajam got frightened lest some one heard 
what Lakshmi said for she was speaking very 
loudlv now So she pressed her palms against 
Lakshmi s mouth and said "Hush there will 
be an awful row if some one hears * Lakshmi 
felt that she had crossed the limits of bndely 
decency, but she was not willing to own up 
this fault So she said “Much I care, if it 
is heard 1 * 

Ver) soon, this dialogue gained publicity, 
and Sivasundar was not denied the pleasure 
of a detailed account His ideal had already 
suffered through her connection with higgling 
and bargaining At the malignant touch of 
this new knowledge of her sweet temperament, 
the romantic picture that Sivasundar had 
drawn of Lakshmi became discoloured and 
ugly He said 1 1 don’t w ant a haughty pnn 
cess I would prefer a poor mate for my 
poor self ” 

Rajam’s father never expected to get ason- 


in law like Sivasundar, but that was no 
reason why he should not welcome him with 
outstretched arms While the sky remains 
flooded with the brilliance of the sun, who 
ever notices the dim presence of the stars? 
But when it becomes dark, the same 
neglected m)riads adorn the sky with their 
diamond flicker Sivasundar W3S no longer 
under the spell of Lakshmi’s beauty, and 
so now he remembered the shadow — Rajam 
He remembered how he had seen her often 
but never desired her sight He did not fall 
in love with her at first sight, but mspite of 
that he went to her father as a suitor to 
claim her as his ) outh’s choice 

Lakshmi was not very glad when she heard 
of this latest development, but she was able to 
find some food for her conceit even in this 
All her childhood Rajam had to be satisfied 
with the rejected toys of Lakshmi and today 
when she was choosing her companion for life, 
she was getting the same — a man whom 
Lakshmi had rejected But who rejected 
whom ? This impertinent question troubled 
her proud soul incessant!) Was it not an 
insult to Lakshmi, this eager welcome of 
Rajam ? But one should not trouble about 
a person who could not get a better bride 
than Rajam Lakshmi found consolation b) 
strangling the question in this logical manner 
After the marriage was over, everyone 
assembled in a room along with the new 1) 
married couple Lakshmi appeared on the 
scene resplendent in her profusion of jeweller), 
and the wretched mud house was bathed as 
it were in a golden current of moon light Ever) 
body present, )oung or old man or woman, 
drank deep of this spring of splendour Siva- 
sundar turned his ey es upon her along with 
others For a moment his eyes rested there, 
as if petrified Was this an embodied flame or 
a woman of flesh and blood ? He was not sure 
which Lajvshmi had never before taken any 
interest in Sivasundar’s personal appearance 
But now when she plaved her e)es critically 
over Rajam s husband, she was forced to 
admit for the first time that he really was very 
handsome Still her ejes seemed to say 
1 How dare you desire an illustrious being like 
me ? You have got your deserts m Rajam 
Sivasundar lowered his eyes Lakshmi 
glanced all around her and discovered with 
satisfaction the presence of universal admira- 
tion in the ejes which were undoubtedly 
giving her the laurels of the day But did 
Sivasundar do the same , did he offer her 
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is well ? She was unable to 

discover any trace of it anywhere In Sha- 
sundars m omen tar) glance, eager as she was 
to find It 

How long Is it possible to defer the 
marriage of a girl? Lakshmi s father had at 
last to choose from a long list (he son of 
a Zamindar Hts ancestry was good and he 
Was not deficient in good looks either Of 
course he could claim no educational career, 
but was that necessary? Moreover he was 
oting and there was time enough to stud), if 
e so chose And it was nothing uncommon 
in a rich man s son to race and gamble He 
was therefore fixed noon as the fit match for 
the matchless Mahaiakshmi 

Evil minds got an opportunity to indulge 
In comparison Though no one dared lo say 
anything publicly about the affairs of this 
wealth) house it came to be whispered into 
Lakshmis cars that, though her would be 
lord had a noble pedigree he was in no way 
fit to hold the candle to Sivasundar Laksbmi 
could not inwardly deny the rumour its 
truth She had seen the young man But 
was he as handsome as Sivasundar ? Where 
was that athletic build and the tall and straight 
appearance ? This man looked more like a 
lump of butter than a human being There 
was more expression in the dial of a watch 
than there was in his round face Where 
was that keen intelligent look which Lakshmi 
found so admirable in Snasundar and where 
the reputation of culture and high education ? 
Her feminine instinct impressed this relentless 
fact Upon her mind that a pink complexion 
and a heavy banking account are not any of 
the Ingredients that compose a man But 
this knowledge came too late The one 
who was lost was lost for ever She would 
have to marry, and if she refused this overfed 
human tabula rasa there was rto certainty that 
she would get one like Snasundar 

She tried to make the best of a bad bargain 
but her tears could not be kept back She 
beat her forehead in front of her stone deity 
in a frenzied outburst of jnsulted pride arid 
sorrow, and cried aloud 0 my God why 
this punishment? Why didst thou show me 
v heaven if hell only was to be my portion 7 ’ 
She wept much but was married all the same 
Rajani came to her marriage Her only- 
ornaments were a pair of slim bracelefs and a 
necklace of golden beads But her whole 
being was changed as if touched by the 
* ulous touch stone Never had Lakshmi seen 


such a smile upon her sad face It was as If 
the smile of triumphant love which adorned 
the heav enU countenance of Uma when she 
got Siva after )ears of hard penance, had, 
by some miraculous chanccr<ome to illumine 
the mortal lips of Rajani Lakshmi mourned 
her lost treasure and somehow , she coufd not 
bring herself to look Rajani In the face 

Mahaiakshmi entered her new life, but 
very soon she began to realise the false nature 
of the stage gear What she at first took to 
be a real garden full of sweet smelling flowers 
and bird music, turned Out to be a collection 
of dead branches and artificial flowers sprayed 
over with imported perfumery She knew 
for certain that her life was spoiled and she 
burned with envy as she thought of the smile 
that proclaimed the reign of bliss jn Raja ms 
heart She could not forget the insult which 
Rajani s happiness offered to her proud 
soul She became restive in her husbands 
palace and finding no solace there very often 
went to spend weeks with her parents. But 
the sweet memories of her golden childhood 
afforded her no shelter from the tortures of 
her disappointed heart She knew not that a 
sorrow's crown of sorrow was remembering 
happier things In her case, her life in her 
father s house became all the more painful 
because there she met Rajani and her glorious 
smile 

When she was young jealousy was 
followed quickly by love and love by jealousy 
in her mind, but, as she grew older, the spring 
of love in her slowly dried up under the 
scorching rays of disappointment Jealousy 
in her was becoming bloodthirsty arid 
wanted to tear open the happy hearts of 
others The fire that burned in her soul 
wanted to spread its infernal wings and 
embrace the rest of creation within their 
devastating folds But the fire was in hef 
own mind and cbuld not be transferred 

When Rajani smiled and talked to her 
friends Mahaiakshmi invoked the god of evils 
and prayed ' O god of destruction, I can no 
longer lit e in the fight of her smile I have 
never done injury to anybody Then why 
should T burn in this everlasting fire ? Take 
away that smile god ’"Take away that 
smile 1 r 

( 3 ) 

The smile which Lakshmi had to wear 
upon her face to deceive the world became 
unnecessary through the intervention of 
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Death The husband n ho, though unable to 
do anything remarkable for her, was at 
least able to give her the right of painting 
the vermilion mark upon her forehead, took a 
sudden farewell and went — who knows 

where ? Her last touches of vanity went with 
him She came back to the Red House and 
took shelter in a small room facing the 
garden Not as the proud queenly being 
she was, but as a failure in the struggle for 
happiness and with a bleeding heart But 
Fortune had another card up her mysterious 
sleeve to complete her \ ictory over the cir- 
cumstances that had made Lahshmi great from 
her birth Rajani, who was ever her rival, now 
lived in a big stone house which could be seen 
always through apertures of Lakshmi’s room 
Mahalakshmi never w ent to that house if 
she could help it But the house stood rearing 
its proud head in the skies directly before her 
window, and she was forced to 3ee it She 
could see, whenever she looked out of the 
window, Rajani, with valuable ornaments all 
over her homely figure, engaged in rocking the 
cradle of her boy or teasing the studious 
Sivasundar In the morning sun the young 
wife was seen hurrying about her household 
duties, in the evening twilight she was seen 
bowing her head to the sacred Tulsi plant 
There was never a cloud to darken her happy 
smile, the same smile which Lakshmi had 
seen on the day of her own marriage Lakshmi 
wanted to tear up her own beautiful body 
when she saw how Rajani decorated her plain 
self with ornaments What should she do 
With her beauty if the right to display it was 
denied her, along with the right to put on 
jewellery? ..When she had the right, she 
never exercised it, for what was mere jewellery 
to a girl who never got anv man worth the 
name to adorn her Rajam's ornaments clung 
to her like the thousand loving thoughts and 
caresses of her beloved But w as there ever 
a shadow of any such thing to be found 
in Lakshmi’s diamonds ? And to-day, even 
the right was gone, and cruel Fate was 
carrying her merciless joke to its extreme 
by parading the unsightly Rajani in all her 
good fortune befo e her wounded vanity 

W* 1 ?", Rajani played with her children, 
Mahalakshmi stamped her feet in fruitless rage 
“The witch 1 How could she thus usurp all 
that should be mine by right 1 1 She wanted to 
strangle Rajam and take away all the children 
Not that she was overfond of children, but 
simply because they were Rajam’s and not 

o *'***'■> 


hers But her rage reached its climax when 
she saw Sivasundar exchanging loving glances 
with Rajani “Where did he get such a store 
of tender glances for that thing Rajani ? What 
was there in that ugly face to give him so 
much pleasure ? O God, 1 can't stand their 
happiness any longer Oh injustice 1 That I 
should be the only sufferer w hde all others 
live m bliss 1 Oh torture 1 O ever-wakeful 
deity', do justice unto me or wherefore art thou 
called all seeing and all powerful ? ' 

Like the full moon coming out of a dark 
curtain of clouds, the neglected youth of this 
young widow, was showing itself more and 
more fully through her tortured existence 
As she lay weeping alone on the floor day after 
day she remembered the days of her child- 
hood the story of the Light and-Shadow Girls 
as heard from her playmates, and Sivasundar, 
who was the ardent admirer of the Light — her- 
self Then she was not so beautiful, nor did 
she then look vainly for a touch of happiness, 
but it was then that all Iove r happiness, all, 
awaited her pleasure But now she has got 
nothing, nothing except a gloomy vacuum m 
her heart and a burning sense of mad jealousy 
The golden lamp, in which the Light shined, 
is broken and is useless now So the dark 
and ugly Shadow reigns supreme, while Light 
embraces oblivion Sivasundar passed her 
doors everyday as he went into and out of his 
house His garden was just by the garden of 
Mahalakshmi The red pathways of his 
garden, which meandered through the beauti- 
ful flower bedsj were every morning the scene 
of Sivasundar’s departure to his place of busi- 
ness As his office brougham rolled past 
the gates of his house, he leaned out of the 
window to get a momentary glance of his 
wife and children who stood at a bay, window 
facing the garden He could see the baby 
vainly trying to wave him a farewell with his 
rebellious arms going off m a wrong direction 
He could see the soft chubby figure endeavour- 
ing after a stable equilibrium by hanging by 
the lose end of his mother’s saree When he 
could no more see them, he leaned back against 
the soft cushions of his carnage seat smiling 
pleasantly It was this stamp of happiness 
upon his face that Mahalakshmi saw every day 
as he passed In the evening, when the sound 
of the approaching wheels announced the 
arrival of Sivasundar, his children shouted in 
chorus, “Ma, father is coming , come quick ” 
And she always came quickly to lighten up his 
arrival with her vv elcome presence 
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piese daily scenes appeared before Maha- 
laksWs eyes as a weird pageant which sang 
into her ears a dolorous voiceless song ' AH 
these were to be jours l Bat would not the 
usurping hands that stole your rightful posses- 
sions meet rum, utter rum!” She cried 
“Hasten it Cod l 1 cannot suffer this any 
more ” 

We do not know whether any evil god 
really came to answer her prayers , hut 
the gentle breeze that swayed every twig 
harmoniously in the happy family of Siva- 
sundar, blew one day over the flower beds 
of his life in a devastating fury That day 
found nobody playing with the children 
in the garden, heard no ring of joyous 
laughter and witnessed no exchange of 
loving fglances No wheels crunched on the 
red grave! and no child came to give its 
father a farewell embrace with its plump soft 
arms All was gloomy where erstwhile gaiety 
reigned The servants ran about with a 
grave expression on their faces The children 
fell asleep neglected and crying 

From the early hours of the morning Maha- 
Jakshml looked several times towards the stone 
house, but was astonished to find the strange 
gloom which pervaded it Why this sudden 
dr} mg. up of the springs of eternal joy? 
MahalaJcshmi grew restless to peer through 
the opaque walls of the building and discover 
the cause of this mysterious silence She had 
become so accustomed to the *oft murmuring 
of the gay brooklet that flowed past her 
retreat that the want of its accompaniment 
made it hard for her to prevent the sorrowful 
melody of her own life from becoming discor- 
dant 

Mahalakshmi made enquiries Some one 
said ‘ What has happened? That which 
happens to the carcanet when the captain 
jewel is lost Evil has touched (heir happy life 
irhe lord of the house is seriously ill and pro- 
bably will not survive Whose poisonous breath 
Is it, that has brought this misfortune upon 
them 1 ’ Mahalakshmi thought,' Whose poison 
ous breath was it ? ’ Whose breath was it that 
poisoned her own life? But that question 
gai e her no consolation She hurried to her 
friend 9 house after many > ears Rayani came 
out of her room like the incarnation of sorrow 
and clasped her friends arms. She said 
“Lakshmi, we were playmates frbm our very 
childhood 1 forgot %ou during the happy 
years of life, but to-day when grim death 
darkens my doors, we meet again, my friend 


In your youth you gave me all you had atid 
now some mysterious instinct makes me sure 
that your love w ill not fail me in this crisis 
when my happiness stands facing tragedy " 
Mahalakshmi coufd not say, “All you have, 
came from me, you thief 1 " She slowly 
entered the room where Sivasundar awaited 
the unknown mystery of dedth Is this the 
same handsome Sivasundar whose radiance 
entered her heart for the first time amidst the 
joyous revelries of his marriage? Is this the 
same man whom with a!! her offended dignity 
Lakshmi never succeeded m throwing away 
like a rejected toy ? Is (his the same man, 
now in the clutches of craeJ, relentless 
Death? Where is his glorious smile, the 
intellectual gleam of his eyes ? 

The Sivasundar who once looked at her 
with worshipful eyes lay neglected in some 
forgotten corner of her heart for these many 
years but he suddenly came out from his 
seclusion in to the foreground of her memory 
and stood shining above this pale victim of 
death in radiant contrast She remembered 
that it was she herself who first awakened 
love in his heart But reiected, he poured 
out his love to the last drop into the life 
of another, leaving Mahalakhsmi, his first 
love the owner of a scorched and thirsty 
soul He was dying But did she want this ? 
Did she pray for this fate to befall her 
beloved? Her heart throbbed In acute agony 
and her soul cried out ‘ O foolish deluded 
woman, what have you done? You did not 
want this I feel now what it was that I nrayed 
for I wanted your love, my beloved, the 
love which was born at my sight but was lost 
to me for ever But my mad jealousy struck 
me blind and sent me in the wrong path, 
my Jove I I desired you and not y our death 1 ' 
She couid no longer live in the light of 
this new revelation of her heart’s desire, and 
she went back home. She shed the tears of a 
thousand years of tragedy in one single day 
and prayed and suffered and writhed In agony 
“My God look not so relentlessly on me I 
Crush me, but let him live 1 Let the hell fires 
consume roe and I will not flinch but give bun 
back his life 1 Let all the evils evoked by me 
turn back upon me, but spare him ” 

But he did not come back lie died 
Years ago M ahalakshmi had breathed a prayer 
to appease her jealousy, and what she had 
wanted so much was now granted her; but 
like the traitress of Rome “he w as crushed 
by the weight of her reward 
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This was a new defeat to her She had flooded with tears— while her mutilated soul 
thought that she would cool her burning heart gasped Ah be!o\ed I am ) our murderess 
in Rajani s tears but for each single drop that Translated from tl e original Bengali by 

fell out of Rajani s ejes Lakshmi shed a 

thousand Rajani wept because she had lost ASHOKE CHATTOPADHYAY 

her beloved and Mahalakshmis life became 


THE GANAS OR REPUBLICS OF ANCIENT INDIA* 


By Benoy Komar Sarkar 


S TUDENTS of comparative politics are 
generally familiar w ith the norm m 
the Realpohtik of monarchical India 
It is well known that the rights of the 
people and their institutional achieve 
ments under the Hindu royalties were 
generically on a par with those of the 
nations ruled by le grand monarque and 
such enlightened despots as Peter 
Frederick and Joseph The political psycho 
logy that lay behind the Hindu institu 
tions was not different m any way from 
that of the French under the Bourbons or 
of the Germans till the War of the Libera 
tion 

But it is hardly known among scholars 
that the Hindu constitution grew along 
republican or non monarchical lines also 1 
Let us exclude from our present constdera 
tion the patriarchal democratic crowned 
republics of \edic India as well as the 
vairajya or kingless states mentioned in 
the Aitareya Brabmana * the koola 
samghas * (famdy soviets or communal 
republics) and ganas 1 referred to in the 
AHha shastra or the nationalities des 
cnbed in the Malnibharata 1 as lm inable 
because of their being constituted on the 
principle of equality Archaeology is 
now in a position to safely declare that 
there were at least three periods in the 
early history of India during which 
Hindus developed the vatr jya or gana 
polity of the Hellenic and pre Imperial 
Roman type 

* A chapter from the author s forthcom ng 
Political Institutions andTheor es of the Hindus 


To begin with the latest In the 
fourth century A D there were mde 
pendent republics with full sovereignty 
in the Punjab Eastern Rajputana and 
Mala a The central parts of the Punjab 
were held by the commonwealth of Madra 
kas The Yaudbejas* had their territory 
on both banks of the Sutlej In the second 
century Roodra domona (125 150) had 
inflicted a defeat on them but centuries 
before they came out brilliantly in India s 
resistance to Alexander The Abhirs and 
the MSlavas were settled between the 
Chambal and the Betwa In the teeth of 
Samoodragoopta the {Indian Napoleons 
digvijaya or conquest of the quarters 
(330 75 ) all these republican nations 
succeeded in maintaining their autonomy 
by doing homage and paying tribute 
But they lost their sovereignty and 
became feudatories or protectorates of the 
Goopta Empire T 3 , 

The greatest period of Hindu republics 
lay however between the fourth and 
sixth centuries B C The republican 
nationalities of India were thus contem 
poraneous with Sparta Athens Thebes 
and Rome And their ultimate extinction 
through the establishment of the Maurya 
Empire (B C 323) synchronized with the 
annihilation of the Greek city states by 
Philip of Macedon at the battle of 
Cheronoea (B C 338) 

Alegasthenes records the Hindu traai 
tion prevailing in his time (B C 302) 
that during a period of 6042 years from 
the time of Dionnsos to Saodrokottos 
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a ‘republic was thrice established in 
India 8 Certain cities are also mentioned 
by him where at last the sovereignty 
was dissolved and democratic government 
set up " The Maltecoroe the Singhoe 
the Morum the Marohoe and the Rarungi 
were as he says free nations with no 
ltings They occupied mountain heights 
where they bad built many cities 10 lh is 
is the earliest foreign report about the 
existence of republican states among the 
Hindus 

Nor had republics passed into the 
domain of legend towards the end of the, 
fourth century B C For tl e India that 
was encountered by the Greeks who had 
preceded Megasthenes by about 20 years 
i e who belonged to Alexander s hordes 
previous to Chandra goopta Maurya s 
establishment of the empire and expulsion 
of Seleukos the Greco-Syrnnfrom Afghanis 
tan (B C 303) was a land of republics 
and commonwealths used to assemblies 
or senates and leaders or pres dents In 
the estimation of the Greek soldiers 
Patala for instance was the Sparta of 
the Hindus It was a famous city at the 
apex of the delta of the Indus In this 
community as Diodorus tells us tl e 
command in war tv as vested m two 
hereditary kings of two different houses 
while a council of elders ruled the whole 
state with paramount authority 1 1 

Large indeed in Alexander s days w as 
the number of democratically governed 
peoples with the institutions of snry 
or self rule" though sometimes of the oli 
grachic character One of the most impor 
tant of ihese nations tvas the Ar5ttas 
[Arfishtfaktts le kingless) with their 
kinsmen the Knthians Jastm calls them 
robbgrs and they are condemned as such 
»n the Mahibhdrata also But they 
proved to be a pow erfnl military aid to 
Chandra goopta m Ins successful wars 
against the Macedonians and tl e Greco 
Syrians It was the splend d assistance 
rendered by the Artttas 1 * tl at to a great 
extent enabled tl e Hindu commoner to 
easily dear the Ind an borderland of the 
mclchcbhi (unclean 1 arbanan) Furopcatis 
and push the north western limits of his 


empire to the * scientific frontier' , the 
Hindukush Mountains 

Two other nationalities that have a 
pan Indian reputation as having figured in 
the army of the Kooroos m the armaged 
don of the Mahabbjrata happened to 
strike the imagination of the Greeks in an 
interesting w ay These were the Mallois 
(MSlavas) and the Oxydrakai (Rshoodra 
kas) 18 The former are described by 
Arrian simply as a race of independent 
Indians But the latter are singled out 
by him as by far the most attached to 
freedom and autonomy From the mill 
* tary standpoint both were very powerful 
peoples But like the Athenians and 
Spartans they had always been used to 
flying at each other s throats Alexander 
however had to count on a formidable 
opposition from them For ns it happened 
on this occasion parallel in Hindu annals 
to the Persian invasion of Greece the 
MSlavas and the Kshoodrakns resolved 
to forget old enmities nnd to make 
common cause against the inradcr The 
alliance w as cemented as Diodorus narrates 
by wholesale intermarriage each stung 
and taking ten thousand young women for 
wives The strength of the combined 
army was 90 000 fully equipped infantry, 

10 000 cavalry and about 900 chariots ' 4 
Among the other republican national 
lties of the time vve know about the 
Snmbnstai 1 * (the Sabnrcae?) on the state 
ment of D odorus that they dwelt in 
cities with democratic form of ndmmjstrn 
tion and about the Gcdrosn (Gedro«ioi 14 ) 
on the report of Curtius that they were a 
free people w ltli a council for discussing 
important matters of state Another 
race is mentioned by Curtius probably 
theSabarcne ( ? ) of Diodorus ns a power 
fnl Indian tnbe whose form of govern 
ment was democratic and not regal 
They had no king but were led by three 
generals 1 ' Their army consisted of GO 000 
foot G000 cavalry nnd GOO chariots** 
Similar!} the Orcitai the Abastnnoi the 
\athroi (the KsJntnja) and the Aribitai 
are four peoples whom Aman cnlls inde 
pendent tribes with leaders >' Of these 
the Ksl atriyns u ere expert naval nrelu 
tects They suppl ed Alexander with 
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galleys of thirty oars and transport ves 
sels 

Two other nations came to have dose 
touch with the troops of Alexander These 
are the Agalassot and the Nysaians 
The former as Curtins says put up a 
strong resistance to the Greek invaders 
and may be taken to have been the first 
histone protagonists of Hindu Bushido 
or Kshatnyaism .For when they were 
defeated by the enemy these gallant 
patnots preferred death to dishonor and 
national humiliation Accordingly they 
' set fire to the town and cast themselves 
with their wives and children into the 
flames 10 Thus in the pnde of national 
ism fostered also on the occasion of Moslem 
invasions in the Middle Ages has to be 
sought one of the feeders of the custom 
that in subsequent ages came to be 
practised exculsively by women nz the 
st tee or the self immolation of widows on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands 

The Nysaians* 1 are described by Aman 
as a free commonwealth They had a 
president but the government of their 
state was entrusted to the aristocracy 
This aristocratic element was represented 
by the council of three hundred wise 
men One hundred of these Senators were 
called for by Alexander How O King* 
was the reply of the president of the 
Nysaian Republic to this suggestion of the 
Macedonian can a single city lfdepmed 
of a hundred of its best men continue 
to be well governed 7 The reply was 
characteristic, of the political mentality 
of the republican Hindus of the Punjab and 
North western India who presented single 
or united fronts against Alexander s 
Indian adventure (B C 327 324) * * 

This cluster of republics represented 
evidently the survival of a type of polity 
that had been more or less uniformly dis 
tnbuted throughout the Hindu w orld An 
Older link m the chain of India s political 
evolution is furnished by the clan common 
wealths of the fifth and sixth centuries 
B C And it is to the eastern and central 
regions of Northern India roughtly 
speaking to the modern province of 
Bihar, that we have to turn our eyes 


for these oldest historical specimens of 
Hindu republics 

These republican peoples are generally 
enumerated as ten 3 In regard to seien 
of them there is hardly any information of 
political importance The Bhaggas had 
tlieir headquarters in Soomsoomara 
Hill the Boolis in Allakappa and the 
Kalamas in Lcsapootta Fipphalivana 
was the territory of the Monyas and 
Romagama of the Koliyas There 
were tw o branches of the Mallas one with 
sovereignty in Koosmara and the other 
m Pai a The most important of these ten 
nations were the Sikiyas of Kapila \astu 
the \ idehas of Mitbila and the Liclichbavis 
of \ esah The last two w ere amalgama 
ted and went by the name of the Vajjians 

No republic in mankind s ancient 
history can surpass the Sakiya republic m 
the magnitude of its influence on world 
culture It had authority oi er a region 
which has for two thousand and five 
hunflred years been the Jerusalem of 
Buddhism the Tenjiko of the Japanese and 
the Tien-chu (Heaven) of the Chinese 
Shakya the Buddha (or Awakened) was 
as the name implies a citizen of the 
commonw ealth of the Sakiyas His father 
and brother were archons of this state 
The common tradition that ShSkya re- 
nounced princedom is erroneous For be 
w as not a prince at all but only the son 
of a president 

The Sakiyas numbered one million 
strong Their territory lay about fifty 
miles east to west and extended thirty or 
forty miles south from the foot of the 
Himalayas The administrative and judi 
cml business of this republic w as earned 
out in a public assembly The civic center 
of Kapila vastu the capital as that of 
other cities of the nation was the mote 
hall The young and old alike took part 
in the deliberations as to the government 
of the country The chief was elected by 
the people He used to preside over the 
sessions The title of the president w as 
rSja (literally king) 1 * It corresponded in 
reality to the consul in Rome and the 
arcl on m Athens And if the emissaries 
that Pyrrhus of Epirus sent to republican 
Rome (B C 280) could not desenbe the 
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Roman Senate except as an “assembly of 
kings”, there was nothing specifically 
undemocratic in the honorific title of r3jj 
for the chief executive of a Hindu republic 
The republic of the Vajjians vyas a 
United States of ancient India It was a 
federation formed by the union of eight 
dans that hid formerly been distract and 
independent of one another Vesali was 
the headquarters of this federal republic 
The two most prominent of tbe members 
of this union were the Videhas and the 
Lichchhavis The Videhas had once been 
citizens of a monarchical state, and their 
original territory covered 2300 miles 
The Lichchhavis used to elect a triumvirate 
of three archons to conduct their admmis 
tration ■ * 

The principles of the Sikiya republic 
nay, the entire philosophy of democratic 
republicanism, found an able exponent in 
Shakya the Buddha, who though he 
renounced the family ties, remained an 
active^ propagandist all Ins life And the 
propaganda embraced lectures* • on consti 
tuturaal law , trial by jury, res judicata 
government by the majority, the lmpor 
tance of public meetings, and all other 
branches of civic life as much ns on the 
pathway to salvation and the elimination 
of misery from the world of men He had 
great interest in the welfare of the Vnjjian 
Confederacy and was almost the political 
and spiritual adviser of its Council of 
elders During the last days of this 
republic, while it was singing the swan 
song of its sovereign existence owing to 
the threat of AjHnshatru, King of 
Magadha, that he would extirpate the 
Vajjians, “might} and powerful though 
they be,” it was ShJkya’s anti monarch 
ssra and republican fervor that kept up the 
spirit t>f resistance among the ciders suffi 
ciently high to accept the royal challenge 
For they were heartened by ShSkya's 
judgment that the Vajjians could not be 
overcome by the J mg in battle as long as 
k these federation w ns unbroken * * f 

We have a picture of ultra-democratic 
judicial proceedings** at the mote hall of 
the Vnjjian Confederacy A succession of re 
gularly appointed officers administered the 
criminal law These were the justices, the 


lawyers, the rehearsers of the Jaw maxims, 
tbe council of the representatives of the 
eight clans constituting the union, the vice 
consul, and the rjj or consul himself The 
accused could be acquitted by each of these 
officers of the hierarchy But if they con- 
sidered him guilty, each had to refer the 
case to the next higher authority The 
president of the republic was the final 
judge as to tbe penalty in accordance with 
the law of precedents 

It is interesting to observe that the 
management of affairs of the rural areas 
of these republics was not the monopoly 
of the male sex Women also were proud 
to bear a part in w orbs of public utility 
The laying out of parks, the erection of 
communal hatls, rest houses and reservoirs, 
and the construction and mending of roads 
between village and village were under- 
taken by men and women in joint 
committees * ' 

The cultural achievements of republican 
India might easily be belittled But let 
students of the history of cn ilization 
compare the contributions of the age of 
Hindu republics with the values of 
European culture from Pythagoras to 
Plato In an inventory of India's contn 
butions 10 to the spirit of inquiry and the 
progress of mankind, the epoch of republics 
(C B C GOO 322), interspersed no doubt 
with monarchies, must be recognized os 
responsible for the bcgmmngs of the 
anatomy, therapeutics and medicine of 
ciiarnka’s academy, of the linguistics and 
methodolog} of PJmnt and his scholars, 
and of the metallurgy and alchemy that 
subsequently found patron saints in Patau- 
jali and NJgStjoom, the philosophical 
speculations of the atomists ( Vtushesika), 
momsts (Vedanta), sensationalists ( Chir- 
vdktt) and sceptics ( Lok j ata), the schools 
of political science that came to be finally 
absorbed in the systems of Kautilya and 
Shookra,* 1 the legal and sociological 
theories associated in the long ran with 
the nom-de plumes of Manu and YBjna- 
valkya '* the elaboration of the Jdtaka 
folklore and of the RimSvana and MahS' 
bhirata epics, the foundations of drama 
txirgy and fine arts in the Bharatn nnd 
BStsSyana cjclcs, the origins of the 
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mystical militarism and nisbtima karma 
or “ categorical imperative" of the Geeti 
and last but not least, the sarva satt\ a- 
maitree** or humanitananism and uni 
versa! brotherhood of ShShya, the preacher 
of appamada or strenuosness and apostle 
of vxrrxa or energism 
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TO A MIGRANT BIRD 

Bv Kola.pi, Darbar Sura Singh ji, Prince op Lathi in Kathlav, ad, India 
Translated from Gujarati by Ananda Coomaraswamy and Premanahd V Vaishya 

The terrible darkness of life * the endless path before us I 

(But when the destined task is altogether done, x\e shall return) — 

Taking thy burden up, fly on, fly on 

Wherever the winds shall waft thee, take thy rest, and be at peace 
To the land of Kashmir, of sweet springs and balmy breezes 1 
Dear traveller 1 linger there m a land that is dear to me — 

In a land of uttermost delight and honey Sowing groves, 

Where shadows of clustered grapes are cast on crystal streams 
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Where the branches of lofty trees are waving in pollen-laden air, 

Rest in the tops of the highest thcrc< and eat of honeyed fruits: 

It shall make thy weary golden feathers bright and fair again. 

Though well mayst thou be faint, who hast reached a land so far away l 
Thou knowest nought of the terrible mountains and forests on thy wav 
Yet when thou seest all that lovely land, thou mayest love it w ell : ' 

Its rivers are cold enow, and there shaft thou play and pleasure thee— 
For the body scorched by the heat rejoices to be cool. . 

At eventide the Himalayan peaks are dyed with the colour of roses: 

Then vale after vale, and countless fountains and lakes grow fairer yet, 
And the trees on the mountains above the clouds converse with the stars— 
They are bathed in the light of heaven and smile in a happy trance. 


Then shall remembrance of all that is dear to thee come to thy mind: 

If thy troubled heart be thundering, and even tears be shed — 

Yet the sound of falling rain will die away and a voice be heard, 

And then shall thy soul, my darling, be melted and drowned in sorrow’s bliss. 


Bethink thee then of the love of thy Master and friend— 

My child, my darling, alas! thy tears are falling still, my grief! 
But perch in the crown of a mighty tree I have reared for thee. 
And I shall recite to thee, my dear, this little song I have made. 


For once on a time, my dear— Ah, yes— I was drawn to go there myself, 
And I too wept with heart’s desire for dear ones far aw ny ; 

And the song was filled with trinklmg tears like drops of blood— 

So filling thy beak with longing, thine own red mouth shall drink thy tears. 


•And shouldst thou reach the burning desert beyond the Indus, 

Where blustering winds drive hot across the barren heaps of sand— 

“Thou mine, thine,’’ indeed: but 0 my friend, I may not be thy guide, 

And whatso hitter pain thou myst be in, I cannot aid thee. 

Then will your lovely wings be wearied out and draggled and tom, 

And, Ah, my child, for want of water thy throat be parched and dry: 

Yet the praise of God shall bestow on thy wings the eagle’s power— 
Onward, then, swiftly onward ! not for one moment linger or delay. 

There is a host of fellow-pilgrims that have travelled on thy path, 

And flying thus, it may be thou shalt meet with weal, and may be not : 

But if thy destined path prove hard, yet shalt thou be both brave and glad— 
This is the burden of life and the means of grace no miracle bestows. 


Long ere thou scest the end of thy journey, or mayst reach thy goal. 
Thou must lift the burden betimes, and fly on thme airy path ; 

■ Drink with acceptance of thy bitter griefs and dangerous adventure,— 
In all thy wrctchedess have faith that surely love yields joy at last. 

It is unfitting an old man should weep: I wipe away my tears — 

Go now, be happy if thou mayst. Be done with tears— I fold you close : 
God save you trom all sin and lead yonr heart in the right way I 
My blessings on you, little pilgrim 1 Good befall thee, good befall thee 1 
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1. The Feast of Youth. 

Br James H Cousins 

A year ago there came from the press in India 
the first hook of a young poet, a native of the 
Muhammadan state of Hyderabad, but a 
Bengali Hindu by ancestry, and brother to 
Mrs Sarojmi Naidu The booh was called 
“The Feast of Youth," and" it was my happy 
privilege to introduce it to the world in the 
following words 

*1 have written in my booh. The Renaissance in 
India, of the problem presented by Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya m his exquisite and most desirible 
importation of oriental vision and magic to poetry 
in the English language and in its consequent menace 
to India’s 1 terary and national future in the possible 
drawing away of other young poets from their true 
instrument of expression, the r mother tongue 

■This book, his first, with its lyrical morning »y 
and bird like assurance on the wing, accentuated that 
menace , and jet, almost simultaneously with the 
declaration of opinion mentoned above, and with 
gbrmg inconsistency, I here unblushingly, nay, with 
pride, introduce the dangerous young poet the poet 
within myself rises above the jungles and swamps of 
the mind to some quiet hill top on which he makes 
salutation to a comrade born with new and compell ng 
vision and utterance which are all, after all, that 
really matter to the soul of humanity in its hunger 
and thirst for articulation 

A thousand gold bags of a Persian king 
Are equal balanced with a gram of sand, 
our poet of nineteen jears sings sagely in a poem not 
in this book , and it may be that in the scales of art 
the weight of much prediction and a great many 
theories oS human relationship will he found light in 
comparison with a gram of genius We plan out our 
political systems, we expound our schemes of educa- 
tion, we talk of the vernacular fls the safeguard of 
national spirit—... Then comes some individual 
bearing the sacred fire of genius, and its white 
flame makes our apparently shining dome of many 
coloured glass * look like variations of the primal 
darkness We are forced to recognise that our plans 
and arguments are only props to weakness stimuli to 
derivativeness, signs of disease through which humanity 
is slowly progressing towards health They are 
certainly not evidences of activity of the free sp rit, 
which shows itself through individual genius rising 
above the level of a race or an age, and uttering itself 
in any tongue it pleases to use. It has done so in the 
case of Sarojmi Naidu it is doing so in the case of 
her younger brother, the author of this book*, and 
literary history has now to record the fact that the 
wind of the spirit can blow with equal strength simul- 
taneously from two points of the compass. 

'Harindranath Chattopadhyaya is, I am convinced, 
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a true bearer of the Fire— not the hectic and transient 
blare of youthfulness (which has its place and time, but 
only a place and time) but the incorruptible and mexi- 
tinguisnable flime of the immortal Youth which 
sustains the worlds visible and invisible In that 

conviction l find refuge from inconsistency * 

The first poem sets the tune to the whole 
book 

“Feast of Youth " 

Lo 1 over the mountains in silver grey 
Enchanted distance breaks a burning day ' 

Long clouds of faery flaming fire 

Gloom on the heaven looming mountain tops . 

And everywhere warm, silver fountain drops 
Scatter the music of desire 
The old stars dance enkindled with divine 
Ecstatic sparks The sea is foaming wine ! 

The moon, a luscious ripened grape 
O erfloods the Cup of Youth The ocean shells 
Transform themseli es for rapture, into bells 
For Youth s bright feet of faery shape 1 

Thrilled by the scented breath of Youth, the wind 

Shapes earth into a rich creative mind 1 

And threshes out the sleeping snow 

Into an active dream of joy The world, 

A secret flower, its petals hath uncurled 
Like visible hints of godly glow 1 

Here xve come at once upon an unusnal 
ardour expressed through a succession of images 
of great beauty e are m the poetical tropics 

not only personally in the warmth of the poet’s 
feeling, but geographically in such a phrase as 
“bells for Month’s bright feet/’ which is not a 
youthful poet’s fancy but a glimpse of Indian 
All through the book, indeed, there is a 
fragrance and brightness and variety of India, 
but the young poet is less objective and more 
definitely personal than his sister He gives us 
no songs that have India for subject, like Mrs 
Naidu s poems describing Tanons phases of 
Indian life He takes full opportunity of the 
prerogative of youth to busy itself with itself, 
and the result is delightful in achievement and 
inspiring in prophecy Nothing could be finer 
than the lyrical fervour of the poem called 
“Branches” with its simultaneous revelation of 
the aspiration of the poet and intermingling 
of the great triumvirate of creation, God, 
Nature and Humanity : 

The branches of my bean are now in flower, 

For the bright. Universal Spring hath woketi a ,* 
Within my being in her fullest power > * 

A vow she pledges through a shining shower, 

I give her back a blossom for a token , 
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Through immemorial mists of faded dreams 
A new thought twinkles ] Ice a golden glimmer 
My tears flow toward the F nd in opal streams. 
My laughter bursts into a thousand gleams 
And thrill* the star-fires with a twofold shimmer 1 
The Spring hues deepen into human Bliss* 

The heart of God and man in scent are blended— 
The sky meets earth in one transparent kiss— 
My heart springs up out of the d m abyss 
On Wing* of 1 ght god rich and beauty splendid ’ 

That a 


He fights alone against the world s dark wrong, 
Taking its peeple prisoners of right . 

Across my dreams bursts His victorious song, 

' Out of the darkne* * march into the I ght> 

One may easily set that aside mistakenly a* 
"a piece of oriental figure-design ” But any one 
who has the privilege of knowing India knows 
that it is the young poet s enunciation of the 
philosophy of hia race Wordsworth put the 
same meaning into his immortal lines “Above 
J * ‘ * ‘ * * ' " motion 


i , e ” things but he did so as the termination of an 

TW 1 Z J3? adventure of the mind towards spiritual reah 
young man of the East feels also the subtle tjon ^ Indian t £ wh 

urge of the season, but he does not respond the oi d English poet leaves off He has no need 
with one function only his v* hole nature res to e hWtftow ard* an mteHectiial coneep- 
ponds, and in his response you have a glimpse tl0n of the dmne lmra anence it is m his blood 
of the essential difference betss een West and aad tmuff What cotae9 nen to him a jt . 
East both in life and the arts One speaks from tea lisation and h.s ,oy in giving it utter, 

the point of view of lour common humanity, the ance God flS tbe JoBe]jr fighter, God as the 
other speaks from the point of view of our com Advcrsary 0 f humanity (instead of the Devil as 
mon divinity One is out to enjoy life .the eommon mulds conceive the matter) is a fine 
other to dedicate l.fe to the enioyment of.tby llterary f lgure b ut 13 also the essence of Hindu 
♦ Vimtiei- self Phfittnnndhvnva Sines 


the higher self Chattopadhynya 6ings 
“Ecstacy” 

O make my burning blood Thy sparkl ng nine 
Tor Thee to drink at pleasure and rejoice 
Transmute my flesh into a song divine 
For Thee at will to voice 1 
Transform my tears into a s lvcr shower, 

To mingle with Thy rivers clear and white 
O 1 make my laughter an enchanted flower 
To blossom in Thy 1 ght 
Fashion a banner out of my desire 
And float it on 1 hy Palace secret King 1 
Cleanse Thou my I fe with rich relentless fire 
Of endless suffering ’ 

0 1 make each word I speak a crjstal prayer 
Each thought I think a deathless Temple-flame, 
Strike on the anvil of my heart s despa r 

The sotace of Thy Name 

To the uninitiated vv estern mind these poems 
ore not unlikely to bring a sense of exaggeration 
on account of their perpetual sense of being off 
the ground and tfieir exuberant mragtcrafawr 
Indeed, some of Chattopadhyaya’s per-m* 
appear to be nothing more than a string — 
figures of speech as in this sonnet (“The God 
of Warriors * ) 

1 have a God His arm U the wh te iky 
Tattooed with starry beauty and His proud 
Determined brow the dirk and threaten ng cloud 
His sword gleams in a lightning flash H is eye 
Opes in the fiery Sun 1 be* nda that s gh 


philosophy, the last line of the sonnet is only 
an English rendering of a prayer from the 
Upamshads 

Tagore has brought into English poetry the 
Spirit of devotion, and after the manner of the 
Vaisnavite worship figures himself as the be- 
loved sought by the Divine Lover Chatto 
padhyaya too has a sense of doable life endlessly 
seeking mutual completion He expresses this in 
hrs sonnet 

Love 1 I have known you for one 1 ttle hour 
And cU med you mine forever You have wrought 
My 1 fe into a white continuous thought 
Of jou and Jeff me breaking into flower 
Your fragrant breath was prophet to the shower 
Within my heart Beloved ' 1 have bought 
Your love with painful s Icnees and caught 
Your echo in my soul s resounding tower 
.-Only our mortal lives are I ved apart .. 

We are together through the lonely years 
Invisible 1 p to 1 p and heart to heart 
You laugh my laughter and I weep your tears 
We move to meet each other on our ways 
D Love 1 down burning n ght and burning days 


His burning breath The thunders burst og loud 
tbs mighty war drum Lo 1 a gleaming crowd 
Of cotours in His rainbow banner high l 
He is a wan 10 r beautiful and strong 
Thro endless ages, dauntless in the fight 


And fie gives if expression wftrei is af once 
poems more on the surface as regards its expression 
~ and deeper as regards significance in “AIrtsigcs’ , 
Secretly He sends 11 is message 
Sw ftly through the flower ng years 
In h child s resplendent laughter 
And a W oman * fender tear* 

Sunset fires hre danc ng dancing 
To the muse of His feet . 

In the burning breast of sunrise 
1 can hear its footsteps beat 
Lo * H is splendour bursts like 1 ghtnmg 
Through the burning myst c space » 

Shadows dance upon my pathway* 

To the 1 ght upon His face 
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Silver stats are visible twinkles 
Of His clear, transparent touch . 
He is moving every moment 
To the world He loves so much 1 


Such poetry reconciles ns to the phenomenon 
of an Indian throwing the genius of his race into 
English poetry— not as a habit for Indians to 
follow, but as an exceptional means developed 
by the Time Spirit for letting loose m English 
poetry of a much needed element that will, it is 
to be hoped, warm its present chill blood, which 
has become so thin and cold that artificial 
attempts have to be made to keep it moving by 
the stimulus of mere sensuousness and physical 
excitement-attempts which have to be jostified 
by exaggerating the importance of humanity in 
literature, and giving the term humanity an 
altogether inadequate interpretation 

Literary history tells ns, if We have only ears 
to hear, that negation and pessimism are blind 
alleys through which the spirit of poetry cannot 
pass “If there w as no God,” said a scientist, 
“it would be necessary to create one 1 The 
human imagination needs a way out Some 
little eddy of the great stream that comes from 
the hill tops of inspiration may trouble the 
darkened pools, but it is only w here the open 
waters race with the urge of the heights and 
the call of the depths that w e have the authen 
tic music and joy of poetry Shelley at the 
beginning oflastccntmy knew that joy In the 
midst of his sorrows and disputations he did 
not mope moodily, though he sang of pain and 
disappointment He knew “If winter comes, can 
spinng be far behind And this young Indian 
poet with something of the Shelleyan stretch 
of imagination and lyncal rapture shows the 
way at the beginning of this century out of the 
deep valleys of gloom and uncertainty into the 
Sunlight and elevation of mner realisation of 
divinity. His book ends with a sprig called 
“Night” , the song itself ends with a salutation 
to tomorrow morning 


God plavs upon the heart strings flf the dark 
To lull the cry of birds and flowers and streams 
His magic fingers weave each stawy spark 
Into my sapphire dreams 

Out of the depths of hight, a vision starts, 
Haunting my anguish Woth a touch of flame . 
Like a rich flower unfolds the Heart of Hearts 
The petals of my name; 


The stars are white because His thoughts are white. 
And are like them, in deeps of darkness born 
O God 1 I seek the message of the night 
And find the gold of mom* 


II. The Bliss of a Moment. 


The philosophy of a young and vital Asia was 
introduced to America m the columns of the 
^.Boston Transcript on January 1, 1019 The 
poetry reviewer of the journal an American poet 
of distinction, de«enb«d the “free verse” of The 


Bhss of n Moment, by Eenoy Kumar Sarkar, as 
“at once rhythmic and full of vigorous fancy”. 
We m the west have long read Indian poetry, 
expecting to find in it a certain mystic beauty 
The magic of rhythm, the richness of expression 
combined with indefiniteness and unreality, have 
come to represent the poetry of the Orient to our 
minds At the same time, there is a large body 
of Americans who do not care so much for the 
diction or melody of poetry as for the message 
contained in it In this light w e are searching 
every expression fora message to our own people 
and to the larger world, As well as to Asia A 
curiosity was, therefore, awakened in us by 
reading m the Boston review that Mr Sarkar’s 
“volume is extremely interesting, not only in its 
wealth of unusual iraagerv and thought, but also 
as one more indication that the world is rapidly 
becoming unified, and that Kipling's bold state- 
ment that East and West will never meet is found 
to be quite wrong " Not only are they meeting, 
but such a message as that contained in The 
Bhss of a Moment, by an Indian, is more closely 
allied to our own mental habits than all the 
works of Kipling 

Since western scholars, such as Max Mullet 
and Schopenhauer, followed even by Indians 
themselves, treated us to the spiritual glories of 
the Hindus, we have bad enough and to spare of 
transcendental “bliss” We. have been fed on if 
by India’s ow n great sons, such as Vivekananda 
and Tagore, as w ell as by sympathetic western 
interpreters like Margaret Noble (Nivedita) It 
might be said that we were in need of such ideas 
of renunciation and other worldliness Yet 
today, after cultivating our own Emersons, 
Bergsons, Blakes and Fichtes, to mention just 
a few among the modems we, the alleged 
materialists of the universe, hai e come io ques- 
tion the claim of the Orient to superiority in the 
philosophy of spirituality and transcendentalism 

After reading The Bliss of a Moment , another 
question has arisen in our minds If this little 
volume of seventy five poems, translations from 
the Bengali, represents the mind of Asia, in any 
particular, then we have been not only imperfectly 
informed but Asia has been misrepresented to us 
Indologists have told us of India “plunging in 
thought again”, unmindful of material things, 
seeking solace in meditation of an after-life Such 
statements bear out the statement of Professor 
James Harvey Fobmson, of Columbia Unirersity, 
an historian of distinction, to the effect that 
historians have continued, as they always have 
done, to see their own particular interests 
“reflected in the dim mirror of the past .. 
They narrated such past events as they believed 
w ould interest the reader ■; they commented on 
v these with a view of instructing him, fortifying 
his virtue or patriotism or staying his faith in 
God In a way it was not so very important 
whether they took pains to verify their facts or 
not their motives were mainly literaryy- 

moral or religious " ji 
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i JK; r T h u ! ttle T °l“ me IalR °y tiie Schiller oflndia is embraced m its 

SJ 1 “5i 11 ha f !” <5 T 1 i! S 5? na ?2 ha , re nwhj scope The Mohammedan of Egypt ib<t 
SJ'SS ’^^ts ^hKh they thought Indian ryot the Chinese philosopher the 
2??“*. ,tc " 8t ou ‘y n » m e«nge., one of American poet, the divine Dante, all form a part 
”f*2" 7, * l ", W»«“ nntl defiance on of the intellectual horizon upon which the eyes 
\ e “ basbecn supposed to hold a of young Asia are gazing At the same time « 
™? "°P‘ '« ^Klfwan tnduin a revealed the cosmopolitan viewpoint of the 
scholar of ancient an 1 medieval India, inferior author, and the fact that As.a is utilizing the 
to none of the historians or literary men who entire world and all that the human intellect 
hare informed us about the mystic.sm of Asia, has produced in its development. 
s '2 ge _r ,,ch hl * port*? carries and the Of Virgdhe Bings 

Homer’s disc pie imp rer 
Of Dante s and Marrtn s 
Teacher of patriot sm thou 
Of ail ages and cf rties 1 

And from Virgil he comes to modern 
America and finds in the Statue; of Liberty a 
message to Asia. Thus he writes 

Mjwse message is the has s of character, 

Or g n of morals and source of creeds 
Fnergy beh nd all world forces Thou — 

O L berfy the very fount of 1 fe } 

In this manner does he reach into the past 
and draw inspiration or stand in the present 
and look about him for expressions of the 


philosophy, indigenous to India, which he „ 
pounds carries not the slightest taint of quies 
ccnce piety or mysticism He has gnen us ns 
in his prose that side of the last which has 
been scarcely touched by interpreters of the Hast 
to the West The questions riaturally arising 
are ‘ Is tins the East speaking ? Or is The 
Bliss of a Moment the poetry of a hew Abui 
the spiritual expression of a rejuvenated East 
that has embodied itself in the Pan Islam of the 
Persian Jnmaluddin the repnbl can endeavor of 
loung China, the claim of racial equality by 
Japanese statesmen the Hindu Moslem unit} of 
the In lians the epoch making scientific 
achievements of the Hindu Dr Dose along with 
the great number of young Ihndu scientific 
educational and political miss onancs ? 

The Acir I ork Publ city Bulletin (January 


broad conception of the lines entitled, 
The Pa trie nre of interest not only in this 


1019) seems to have caught the spirit of the connection but also because they strike the 
little volume In its estimate the book cons sts keynote of the author's pedagogic scheme, on 
of poems that electrify with the vitality of their which he would build education without re« 
message They combine the energy and forward fcreace to nationality or race, a scheme dratne- 
look of the Occident with the inward upward tncally opposed to the accepted nationalistic 
looking faith Of the Orient ideas in every country Such a statement may 

The philosophy is frankly a challenge to seem paradoxical in the light of Mr Sarkara 
every accepted convention to every recognized activities in connection with the National 
Standard of culture and thought of art Couucd of Education in Bengal. But this is 
national ty patriotism The bliss of a not so for using his own words taken from 

moment is to the poet, the eternal moment of the I edc Magazine s 

change htsknm Knrm-i ns taught m ihc Gita article The Hindu I 


,o the Gita 

,s his religion The poem Shakti condenses 
into a few lines his conception of life Even to 
the works of western poets he fnds but a 
reflection of hi9 own self and h so an philosophy 
fbus he speaks of Browning 

Teacher ol effort of fru t on careless 
O thou world gr ntest best cr t c of I fe l 
Tb ne is the modern G ta s gospel of hope 
And work for its own sake O Seer energ st bold I 
Again far qwsrfnnw msf atrtnver 
f What is progress but revolt and fa lure! 
hrhe re al heroes are those that fa I 
(Endless es stcrite tfiafr-ice 

1 That is not deterred by the fear of defeat 
( Aside from the sp nt of Shakti which pervades 
every page the mind of 3 ottng Asia as shown by 
the author is found to possess three characteris- 
tics breadth of vision cosmopolitanism and 
umversalism and modernism The whole world 
« its range of thought and sympathy and every 
class of society, from the poverty stncl en 
nt living in his thatched hot to Du ijendrn 


light rears ago 1 
article The Hindu Educational System Past 
Achievements and Tuture Ideals' , he said 

It has yet to be d nned nto our ears that modcr* 
mxat on of Ind a sc enl Realty interpreted should 
mean the proper ut 1 rat on of modern world fortes 
and the ass m lat on of world-culture in the interest of 
the development of Ind an nat Onal Ideals along the 
1 nes of natural evolut on p 

The Bliss of a Moment embodies Shaktif that 
Shakti takes the form of modernism with its 
accompanying aspects of cosmopolitanism and 
breadth of vision A phase of the broad vision 
of Asia is found to be pluralistic In one poem 
the author says 

l have rebelled aga nsl creeds and codes, 1 
0 crystals shape 

He presents an argument for almost every 
case provided it shows cnergism life action 
Thus he writes \ 

You depend on energy he on fa th 
1 bel e\e in persons tn part es the) 
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So much does Mr Sarkar believe in a variety 
of forms and in the various manifestations of 
energy that lie seems to have no “morals” in 
the ordinary sense His test of human values, 
however, is creation That to him is not only his 
standard of living, but his test of all human 
activity In his belief, out of griefs and jovs 
comes real creation , and such creation is as n 
work of God Because is it not true that griefs 
and joys are but fruits of endeavour? 

“-Immortal thou. Creator, among men 
If sincerely thou hast grieved and joyed,” 
he sings 

Thus the message of a new Aslan poet to 
America is not quiescence and transcendentalism, 
but energy From the lines in which he says 
Man that is man is bound to break 
And demolish barriers old , j 
AH human blood no matter whose 
Seeks to challenge the questions closed 

to the poem on “Death”, m which is embodied 
the motif of the entire book, as well as the 
philosophy of a new Asia, w e find a new con 
ception of life among peoples hitherto little 
known to ns save through mystics, travelers and 
missionaries The ideas in the poem “Death” 
are so characteristic of the poet that they are 
here quoted * 

Not like a dead animal ( would d e— 

Not l ke one whose heart h des no cosmic heat , 

My last testament I would write at death 
M\ self, to declare the glories of the earth , 

“ ft is energy that is life, its forms 
, Craving lordship love, warfare defeat , 

This ambrosta is not to be had 
Except on this earth of mud, trees and stones 1 
If God there be and if it be His might 
To satisfy man s prayers and demands 
And if death is bound to come 1 would play 
For 4 death full of madness unrest, life 
Is this Asia speaking, or is it the voice of our 
own forefathers who founded America and en- 
graved their names on our hearts ’ 

Alice Bird 

III. War and Self-Determination. 

War and Sell Determination Four Essays 
by Aurobmdo Ghose (with a portrait- of the 
author in Bengali costume) Pp 176 S R 
Murthy &. Co \\ ell bound and well printed on 
thin paper Tnpbcane, Madras 

The four eassys are The Passing of T* ar ?, 
The Un«een Pow cr Self Determination, A League 
of Nations The last essay covers more than 
half the book, and there is a short introduc- 
tion The book is a complete study on the 
philosophy of contemporary politics and the 
sum and substance of the lessOU it teaches 
is that “the western device of salvation by 
machinery” {League of Nations] is bound to 
prove a failure in the absence of the spint of the 
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things we profess War and violent revolutions 
can be cbmraated only by getting rid of “the 
inner causes of -war and the constantly accu 
muliting Aarroa of successful injustice of which 
violent revolutions are the natural reactions ” 
The regnant sentences of the author, surcharged 
w ith thought and wisdom, have to be pondered 
and digested in order that we may fully profit 
by them It is not therefore our intention to 
make lengthy extracts But our esteemed and 
honoured countryman has long been out of 
Bengal, and it may .be of interest to the reader 
to know something of his pre e ent views on 
religious and social questions of w Inch we get 
incidental glimpses m these essays Hisviewson 
world politics coincide w ith those of all ad van-* 
ced thinkers like Rabindranath Tagore and 
others who can penetrate behind the passing 
phenomena, into the soul of things., anil helhre 
whom all hypocrisy and selfishness reveal 
themselves m their naked ugliness, while at the 
same time the far off beneficent results of 
present tendencies and germs of thought are 
manifested in a brightness of glory which is 
hidden from our darkened souls accustomed as 
we are to live from day to day in the fleeting 
light of contemporary events “Salvation lor 
individual or community,” says Anrobindo 
Ghose, ‘comes not by the Law but by the Spirit 
We m India have also yet to realise that truth 
—not by the shastra, but by the Atman ” 
Elsewhere Mr Ghosh speaks of “ the singular 
sophistical contention of the Indian defenders 
of orthodox caste ngiditv on its economical side 
that coercion of a man to follow his ancestral 
profession in disregard not only of his incli- 
nations, bat of his natural tendencies and 
aptitudes, is a secnrmg to the individual of his 
natural nght, his freedom to follow his heredt 
tary nature ” We should remember that in 
these and the following passages we have the 
featured opinions of Aurobmdo Ghose, the pro- 
phet of Indian nationalism “ the subjection 
of woman, the property of the man o\ er the 
woman, was once an axiom of social life and 
has only in recent times been effectively challan- 
ged So strong was or had become the instinct 
of his domination in the male animal man, 
that even religion and philosophy have had to 
sanction it, very much in that formula m which 
Milton expresses the height of masculine egoism, 
‘He for god only, she for god m him,’— if not 
actually for him in ihe place of God This idea tod 
is crumbling into the dust though its remnants 
Still cling to life by many strong tentacles of old 
legislation, ^ continued instinct , J persistence of 
traditional ideas , the fiat has gone out against 
it in the claim of w oman to be regarded, she too, 
as a free individual being ” Our next extract 
will kive us an idea of the author s views on 
religion which seem to be Composed of posi- 
tivism, pragmatism, melion^m, Hegelism and 
Yedantism, from each of which he takes some 
elements to evolve the complex but profound 
theory of man and human society and human 
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'ntifthS th ' II u ttfr t!<ac ts^lial for oj to rrarnUr- 

EeSP«Iiih h-ivs b«^rw™r,‘l' , ”“ , y Mt °»'T "Oltrn, .t.tamtn bmt on o rreon 
in^th™nohlh?i,I^.wkiV , if , «■'■"»* olrarfranoftkon-SM lot Indian poMmao. tat 
™rf£ZHi tot 5 “ “ l0 ' v *“ °« H' political umf cation of India anti .1, 

„ ' ' A greater fpint diccrtc creeds and castcn-tiiat run will be tie 

^ i.,,’!’ to ''real Ins un mechanical construction of umtj, ifnnitria not 

52 »2m, t?. 4 ?£^^££T" e S ?" , ; u,n ’S? f inthcheartof the race nod if it be made onlra 
irfi.rn^r! r,,nr» f, 1?5 U ? to «« dimlj in the means for safeguarding and organising our 
" f t " r . n i°P “' T '\ v ? } »ot«o n s and m the idea interests. The only safety for man lies m 
° a bc bD, i ,r L tbe ,l * , o{ /earning to live from withm outwards not 

humanity On the old sense of a Tower in the depending on institutions and machinery to 
univerv of w Inch the w arid that we live in is perfect him but out of faia growing inner perfec 
the fcW is supervening the nearer perception of tion avail ng to shape a more perfect form and 
a godhead in man the unseen king of whom the frameoflde " * ' • 

outer man is the veil and of whom our mind and 


If we are to found the kingdom of 
Cod id humanity, we must first know God and 
see and live the diviner truth of our being in 
oursc/ves 

Critic 

IV To the Nations, 

To the Nations From the French of Paul 
Richard with an introduction by Rabindranath 
Tagore Madras Ganesh and Co 1919 Price 
Rs 180 Pp 78 

The war and its lessons is the theme of this 
book The author is an idealist some may even 


life can be the servants and living instruments 
and our perfected souls the clear mirrors But 
we have to 6cc more lucidly and in the whole 
before we can know this godhead There arc 
three powers and forms in which the being who 
is at w ork in tilings presents him«elf to our 
vision There is f rst the form of him that we 
behold in the universe but that or at least what 
we see of it in the appearances of things is not 
the whole truth of him it is indeed onlj a first 
material shape and vital foundation which he 

has offered for the storting point of our growth, — 

nn initial sum of preliminary realisations from call him a visionary but that only means that 
which we have to proceed and to transcend he has the gift of seeing things ahead the things 
them The next form is that of which man that are coming to be \\ itb a Frenchman s 
alone hep* ha* the secret for in him it is pro- faculty of lucid exposition he analyses thecauses 
gressively revealing itself in a partial and of the war with a sure touch and with an un 
olwnj s incomplete accomplishing and unfolding erring finger points on t the way to the extmni 
His thoughts bis ideals his dreams his at nation of war—tbe only way, viz Itisthevery 

tempts at a high self exceeding are the clues by spirit in men and in things which must be 
which he attempts to discover the spirit the altered It is the soul m each nation which 
moulds in which lie tries to seize the form of must be transformed There is only one moral 
the Divinity But they too are only a partial law for men and for peoples Almost every 
light and not the whole form of the godhead sentence of this little book tells it is full of apt 
Something waits beyond which the human generalisations which are fit to be quoted as 
mind approaches in a shapeless aspiration to maxims Liberty equality and fraternity must 
an jne&ible Perfection an infinite Light an henceforth be the rale of mutual dealing among 
infinite Power an infinite Love a universal nations as they have hitherto been among 
Good and Beauty This is not something that individuals Patriotism must be elevated Small 
is not yet in perfect being a god who is becom nations will be counted great by great spiritual 
jog or who has to be created by man it is the and inteUectoal achievements The killing of 
eternal of whom this infinite ideal is a mental man will become utterly abhorrent and be totally 
reflection It is beyond the form of the universe forbidden Man must transcend his love of conn 
nod these psychological Aal sahons of the try for the sake of the supreme mother-country 
human being and yet it is here too in man Humanity Lasting peace can only be found m 
and subsists surrounding him jnallthe powers of a free dedication by all the nationsof all their 
the world he lives in It is both the spirit w ho pow ers to the service of Humanity Here ere a 
is in the universe and the invisible king in njan ft w* extracts 

who is the master of li.s works It develops in Peace had come to imply a state of things 
the universe through laws which are not which permitted the big nations to treat the 
complete here or not filled in their sense and little nations ns they pleased And the big 
action until humanity shall have fuRy evolved nations called themselves peaceful when not 
in its nature the potentialities of the mind and wishing to wage war with the strangest they 
spirit It works in. man but through hs contented themselves with making war— without 
individual and corporate ego so long os V too ih. 

dwells within the knot of his present mental tv 
Only when bis race knows God and lives m tin 
Divine wfll the ideal sense of his strivings begu 
^ unfold itself and the kingdom be founded 
Bin ssmnddh&m * 


too many risks — on the weakest ‘ ? 

To hear them— the oppressed nations had 
never so many defenders Each one wishes to 
liberate those nations oppressed by the others * 
All prepared for it (war) nnd rendered it 
inevitable It is the logical expected Tesult ol 
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selfish polities and ‘unscrupulous ambition, th$ 
necessary product of material greed, the just 
pnce for the shameless or hypocritical iniquities 
of all -It is the war of the hungry for conquest 
against those glutted with conquest " 

"Some are making use of the names of Right 
and Justice — but in vain- It is the right and 
justice violated by them nil which is forcing 
them to this hand to-hand struggle 1 

“ they (the nations of Europe) have tied 
tlieir hands one to the other, insuring themselves 
mutually through treaties, against any chancy 
of peace ’ 

"As long as the state of things which gave 
it (war) birth remains unchanged it will be 
bom again out of its own ashes Peace will be 
but a truce victory but an opportunity for 
fresh conflicts and that probably between the 
allies of yesterday ’ 

"Have we not seen how they are capable of 
doing, when their allied armies in 1000 ravaged 
Peking and committed under Germany’s leader 
ship the same atrocities with which they now 
reproach her ” 

‘ Patriots are «een swelling with pride when 
their counttry their mother has commited one 
of those very acts w bicb would make them die of 
shame, had their own sons been guilty of it ’ 
“Honour does not consist in the control of 
others, but in «elf-control ' ' 

1 The greatest country, be its boundaries 
narrow or vast, is that in which hnmamty 
reaches its highest stature the true" 

There are many other passages in the book 
which deserve quotation, but we have no space 
< Tor them 

The letterpress, binding and general get up 
of the book, are worthy of the best European 
firms The mam lesson of the book that politics 
must he mteiyenetrated with spirituality, i* 
order to attain truly beneficent results, is one 
which the great powers of the world will be 
compelled to lay to heart by the force of cirrum. 
stances in the near future Put before this is done 
nil talk of a permanent peace will be a mere 
chimera and even the man w the street can 
understand that it cannot be otherwise The 
introduction contributed by Rabindranath 
Tagore is full of w ise reflections and those whej 
have read his hook on Sattanaltsm need not 
be told that the enmo that the West haij 
committed in the name of nationalism have 
always drawn forth Tagores most eloquent 
invectives nefcasno patience with hypocrisy 
and shams, and in this short preface he has 
turned them inside out in his own inimitable 
style Altogether the book Is one which is sure 
to make its mark m thoughtful circles throughout 
the world, and we welcome it as a sober san- 
ana wholesome contribution to the new politic* 
which will replace the old in the coming daw* 


V. Studios in Village Economics. 

Studies in I illage Economics By Rai Sah 
A P Patro d A , bj. fees (Lond), Berbam 
pore Madras With an Introductory bote 
by Dr Gilbert Slater, m a , n «c (Lond) 
Professor of Indian Economics, Madras Univer- 
sity Pp 102 , pnce Rs 3 

As the population of India is predominantly 
rural and ngncnltural the study of Indian * 
Economics resolves itself largely into a study of 
the economic conditions of the village The ryot 
is the pivot on whom the economic life of the 
village turns and nothing gives one a truer 
insight into the condition of the ryot than the* 
study of his family budget To such a study a 
band of selfless w orhers in Southern India-- 
among whom Mr Patra’s name deservea 
honourable mention— are devotingfheir tune and 
energy A study of the family budget is in its 
very nature a difficult thing and to be fruitful 
such a study requires the active cooperation of 
a large number of workers Mr Patro s 
attempts to elicit the truth about the economic 
position of the ryots bv questioning them about 
their domestic affairs do not seem to have been 
always successful. And little wonder Even an 
educated man would find it difficult to give an 
accurate idea of his incomings and outgoings 
tinder various heads during a year Few people 
manage their households on the lines of a bust 
ness firm And the statements made by the 
ryots in spite of the presence of local officials 
and w ltnesses, are sure to be vitiated by their 
personal bias ignorance, lack of a srn«e of pro- 
portion and last but not the least by n very 
natural desire to snub the impertinent enquirer 
and by suspicion of his motives A proper 
training m the principles of modern scientific 
research w ould have enabled Mr Patro to sift 
and scrntimse thoroughly the facts brought to 
his notice , hut nothing of the kind seems to 
have been done Mr Patro is himself conscious 
of the defects of his methods and very properly 
deprecates any attempt to jump at conclusions 
from his studies He would be satisfied if his 
en cltnnes lead others to tread in his footsteps 

Still certain facts stand ont so prominently 
from these studies of the economic life of the 
Ganjam ryots that Mr Patro places before us 
and are supported by such unanimity of evidence 
that they deserve at least a passing notice 
One of these facts is the extremely low standard 


One of these facts is the extremciv low standard 
of life of the ryot nndhTa* ktOWllig PtIVlTIV Uml 
indebtedness Cut ol the ten families whose 
budgets Mr Patro has recorded only one was 
able to secure the necessary minitnun of food 
(30 02 per head per day) and that of the 
cheapest cereals bone could afford fish meat, 
or even vegetable curry as part of their normal 
diet And ah had to spend a disproportionately 
large percentage of their income on food— a sure 
sign of poverty Most were indebted beyond 
hope of redemption As Mr Patro points oat, 
the diet of the ryots often compares unfavour- 
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ably 1 , 1 th that of praontn m gaol., thoafh R„t„ct,on ofthcs* of Coaoci) Drafts by the 
E!? 1 ** M'^Mjkn.nra.n.onitjStaltr becrrtnrj- of State, (2) Free importa iia of 
I5S’*a, ™ t f' n r? T”" WI “ t »°" s Gob, and (31 Eedempt.oa 
that this may not often put a premium on issues of notes by gold from the Paper Currency 

c -ium. t, t, 11 4 Reserve and the Gold Standard Reserve 

The other fact which is e qually prominent is . 

the growing pressure of population on the so il H sm V 1 y aneons a “°P r tlon , ? f ^ ese tneasnres 
w,^XS3^i!s]|Arsenambers of GanjamryoTs C °° sld " a , b I y »■>?«»« the 

to seek employment outside their villages or sink T < L rnraen ^ currency position and stabilise 
to the position of landless agricultural labourers He is also of opinion that a res- 

witbout regular employment or means of >™ ted sale of Councils will not materially affect 
subsistence The growth of such an ngranan ; nd,a ,? c f P ort tra * ,f £ r "^T *« a H? wedt0 , 
proletariate is not only an economic but also a « *,5^? *!? e chlef 
political danger to the country , f ° 5 of ate indispensable to ter foreign 

Let ns hope that further and more accurate gives India an advantage in 

mformat.on on these points such as recorded ^ 

HA .j} B JS °“ f % increased internal demand for indigenous 

Mr I’atro or his co workers in the saaie field Products Such a demand, even if it comes, will 
i^CON take a considerable time to materialise 
X VX TJbf) Exflhangfl Crisis. n , Therewdl be no tw o opinions m the country 

Oi HDout the desirability of removing the existing 

The Exchange Crisis or Memorandum of Restrictions on the free importation of gold 
Evidence Prepared for the Indian Currency and vhe«e restrictions were not in the first instance 
Exchange Committee by S K S-irma c a “nposed in the interests of India and they have 
jj l. author of Indian Alonctaiy Problems, etc. n ot benefited India except perhaps indirectly to 
Madras *919 “very slight extent by guarding the English 

In few other things has probably the great f^Uon andthos hcl P ia S 

revolution wrought by the War been more l > u P boId Bntlsh creJ,t 


silver usuig countnc-*, especially those whose « t andard for India but wants to revert to the 
principal currency is silver, in a s ery awkward ®>lver standard of the past By on agreement 
predicament and compelled them to adopt oHweCn the Great Powers it is possible to 
various contrivances to economise the use of “aintnln the relative value of gold and silver at 
the white metal In India the nse in the price n fixed ratio In the changed conditions of the 
of silver unfortunately synchronised with the ^orld today he opines that even Englaad—the 
time When the Government was compelled to ■‘rongest opponent of such an agreement in 
vastly increase its silver output from the mints tn C past— might consent to try the experiment 

partly as a result of the Secretary of State S N< 5 one w ho knows how deep rooted is the belief 

large sales Df Council Drafts and partly to meet »a the minds of the English people: that England* 

war expenditure m India on behalf of His Majesi commercial prosperity is based lately c~ *-* 


His Mnjes-) Commercial prosperity is based largely 
tv’s Government in England, The legislative gold standard and gold currency could hope for 
restrictions on the free importation of precious su^h a consummation In the event' of England 
metals also quickened the demand for currency Stifl proving recalcitrant Mr. Sarma exptets the 
br turning peoples attention to the rupee (no otj, e r powers to enter into such an agreement 
loncer a token com) ns the sole means of satisfy without her, Remembering the part London 
fug their demand for silver both for use in the ha* played in the past in the financial w orld, 
arts (prohibition against melting notw ithstand tm s would be much like playing Hamlet w itbout 
mpl and for hoarding There can be little doubt tiv. pnnte of Penmarh Everi if ;t were possible 
that both melting and hoarding of rupees have to leave out England from the transaction. It Is 
cone on apace during the last few years Mr to* late in the day to expect the othtT countries 
Sarma tlunks that the Indian tendency to hoard of Europe to go back on their gold standard 
me is largely dae to the fact that prccions and adopt bimetallism 

metals used as ornaments are the absolute The question before us then resolves itself Into 
property of women (strulhaal ifi India Bn t the thi* Can India, without the co-opcration of 
absence of proper banking facilities outs de large tbs rest of the world of which tbefe is little 
commercial centres and the sense of insecurity chance put a stop to the great fluctuations in 
engendered by the war have certainly been the pnee of silver ? If she cannot, then what 
among the most potent causes of snch hoarding becomes of the silver standard 2 As a matter 
Mr Sarma goes on to propose certain of fact silver mono-metallism was tried and 
ics/or the •present currency difficulties of fou n( j wanting The troubles and turmbils 
c Indian Government. These are (1) through which this unhappy country has passed 
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daring the last quarter of a century will only 
terminate when the Government of India full) 
and frankly adopts a gold standard and a gold 
currency and relegates silver pemaneutly to, 
the subordinate position which its smaller 
value deserv es just as the civilised governments 
ofEurope and America did the moment the white 
metal began to show signs of depreciation 

About five years ago Mr Sannas India a 
Monetary Problems was reviewed in these 
columns It was said at the time that Mr 


Sarrna was one of the few advocates of a silver 
standard for India but that his advocacy of the 
cause of silver was based cm many hypothetical 
premises which detracted much from the value 
of his arguments and left his readers uncon 
vmced We are sorry to have to repeat that 
statement today, although we admire him for 
consistently maintaining the position he took 
up half a decade ago 

Econ, 


THE MOVEMENT OF PLANTS 


M Edmond Pemer contributes a weekly 
article to the celebrated Parisian 
* evening paper Le Temps under the 
heading of Le Monde Vivante (“the living 
world’) The last of these articles, pub 
hshed on January 4, deals with the world 
famed researches into vegetable life of Sir 
Jagadisb Chandra Bose Our readers may 
find a translation ?>f M Pemer’s article 
interesting It is not quite so cordially 
laudatory as what w e have read m English 
papers But it is interesting to see what 
praise is given by aforcignerwho is anxious 
to claim the utmost pdssible credit for his 
own countrymen in particular and for 
Europeans m general We hope M Per 
ner fully appreciates the wonderful work 
being done bj the illustrious Bengali man 
of science Anyhow , the article is interest 
mg in itself, and suggestive of enquiries 
which arc more easily made in Bengal than 
m cold countries where the vegetation is 
less vaned and is not, as with us imlndm 
perennial 

Long ago at the Museum of Natural History 
in Paris, Claude Bernard delivered a whole 
course of lectures on the phenomena of life 
common to animals and plants In those days 
this was regarded as a novelty Lntil his time(l) 
people w ere rather inci ned to admit that 
everything is contrast between the creatures 
composing the two regions of organic life 
Superficially indeed it conld be sail in fact 
that m the matter of the gaseous exchanges 
between the atmosphere ard plants all is exactly 
the opposite of what happens in the case of 
animals- They restore to the air the oxygen 
taken from it by animals , they are sustained 
r 


wholly by liquid or gaseous food, whereas 
animals require solid nutriment , they propagate 
themselves by means of seeds, whereas animals 
lay eggs Even children almost instinctively 
distinguish plants from animals Plants seem 
immobile and insensible But w hen naturalists 
set to work to examine the facts more carefully 
they discovered that beneath appearances so 
different there existed profound resemblances 
and that in fact not only are there vital 
phenomena common to animals and plants but 
that all vital phenomena are m essence the 
same so much so that we have come to think of 
life as being a property of a particular substance 
to which has been given the name of protoplasm 
Even- living being whether vegetable or animal 
begins life as a tiny mass of protoplasm Often 
capable of rapid movement whether it be 
vegetable or animal in nature this tiny mflss 
contains a central corpuscle a nucleus and it 
has detached itself from another living being 
which it reproduces in nil its details by dividing 
itself when it has attained certain dimensions by 
absorbing the substances which constitute its 
elements The whole history of life is that of 
the modtGcattons which these tiny masses 
present as they multiply themselves by division 
or budding in order to form in association 
what we call an oryinisra The mam difference 
between animals and plants consists in the fact 
that the elements of the latter enclose themselves 
as fast as they are formed in a protecting 
envelope composed of an inert substance safn 
cientlyngid to prevent any serious change of 
form under external pressure This substance, 
known to ns under the name of e ellalose is 
nothing else than the material of which paper is 
made It is the formation ofthis wall of cellulose 
round plant-cells which causes plants to appear 
insensible by imposing npon them their cliarac 
t eristic immobility But this Immobility is 
merely relative and a naturalist at Calcutta 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose has caused some 
excitement in London by a lecture in be 
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J" 1 t !" ff e ,aots V13lbl « aI1 time of day la oar own country, tie bearded 

* y '* p 11 fs ri 1 ^ eir ^ eraot '? ns , , 0ur tig mangold opens its flower at eight in the 

own poet Rollmftt had felt the seals of ferns morning and doses «t at fire in the after 
thrilling on the open wastes in which they lire (2). noon The ormtbogaUum imbellatum owes 
t seemed to the hearers of Sir Jagadish that its Trench name of la dame-tToaic-heans to 
tms mysterious soul had revealed itself to him, the fact that it expands jisrJf at the hour 
that he was making a new step forward in of el ven The Marvel of Pern (Mirabihs 
penetrating into the mystery of things, and this Jalnpa) wakes .up at five in the evening 
sentiment has nnturnllv roused their enthusiasm to go to sleep again at about ten next morning 
*? , * a Ct Sir Jagadish, who has founded in the mullcn with its great flowers also sleeps all 
Calcutta an institute of vegetable physiology, day till about eight in the evening, there is 
has invented the means of magnifying enormous- even a species of cactus which only opens its 
Iy the minutest movements of plants and flower at midnight to close it immediately 
making them visible to all eyes^ if he wishes afterwords The purslane is only open from 
to follow the details of the growtINof a plant, midday to one These movements of opening 
he fixes at the extremity of its stem a very and closing are motions of the whole corolla, 
light magnetic lei er which communicates all and the fact that nil flowers do not open at the 
its movements to a needle provided with a same hour proves that the light, heat and 
little brightly illuminated mirror This mirror humidity to which their blossoming is commonly 
projects its image, which appears as a luminous attributed are not the sole causes of their 
point, and its movements record enormously activity The wood sorrels, the dandelion, the 
magnified, the faintest movements of the base viper s grass and the haw k weed open and close 
Of the needle fixed at the extremity of the independently of any variations of light, tem 
stem, and so we can follow in every detail the perature or humidity 

movements of growth of the plant It was by But each part of a flower may also have its 
a similar procedure (3) that the French physicist own independent movements The orchids 
Lissajous rendered visible the vibrations of a possess one larger petal than the others which 
diapason in the form of symmetric curves whose is called the standard The standard of the 
arcs crossed one another in the most elegant pergtdinium faJeatam oscillates continually 
fashion These movements are spontaneous But you 

As for the idea of fixing to the extremity of have only to touch, *cver so lightly the 
a plant’s stem a light wand whose free extremity stamens of thistles, artichokes, barberies or 
should render visible the minutest motions of its centauries to cause them to contract m various 
base by amplify mg them ( 3), the cred it for inventing ways exactly as if they were sensible In the 
this belongs to Darw in, who has in fact described beautiful w hite flower of the "grass of parna- 
thc movements of a growing plant The merit tins’, the stamens, each in its turn extend 
of Sir Jagadish consists in having modified this themselves and thus successively place their 
procedure of research in such a way as to make pollen on the pistil afterwards resuming their 
the results apparent to a large audience Dr upright position It is the same thing in the 
Comandon performed much the same feat (3) by case of the monk’s hoods the geraniums the 
obtaining cinematograph films of the field of a saxifrages, the dittanies the rue Here, what 
microscope so as to display before a large causes the movement is the degree of evolution 
audience the bacillus of typhoid fever and the of the fructifying pollen The same cause pro 
pale spirochete of syphilis forcing its way doccs still more remarkable movements in the 
through the globules of living blood For nit case of the birthwort The flower of this plant 
that it is a fact that no one can fail to feel is a yellow funnel like the twist of paper m 
surprised when you see the extremely slow which the grocer sells you sugar and docs not 
motions of plants so magwfied as to resemble even lack the triangular overpluss which he 
the bnsk movements of animals .Jucktin to enclose your purchase This ftmccl 

f „(■ ’lswnormaTiy perpendicular to the soil so that 

The motor powers of plants tof o ' «»»£ smaU fllcs ctm easily penetrate into it Bat m 
long been known show themselves in Drdfr to ^ et the neeUr thej , seek tl]ejr 

nil parts of the plant, but e *P”“ , X “ needs brush past the stamens and so collect 

flowers which canmove either as a wholeor by „ enwhlei , they deposit on the pistil Thus 

localised motions of "their part 3 Generally flower „ fe/tdaed Whereupon the flower, 
flowers dirertt^selres towards the lig^ ^us hltherto erecti lowers lt self and becomes 
faculty »» knownby hen to pendant, and the tnangnlar salient tongue closes 

hcl.otrop.sm” In the momma t »T aretani edto F q * onfiee oft £ e flower and Ah it so 

known, the verticil late sage, which acts in the Darwia has shown that many flowers are 
contrary fashion . thus fertilued by insects such as bees in search 

Again, there are flowers which instead of of nectar, and that there are some, such as 
movSig as a whole confine themselves to open those of the sage-plant, which possess dispositions 
mg or shutting their corolla according to the extraordinarily appropriated to the snccttful 
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fertilization of the pistil Sometimes insects 
are the victims of their taste for nectar 
Ktinchel d Herculais has told ns of certain 
flow ers which dose firmly on the long proboscis 
of the sphynx moths when they come to feed 
and hold the poor* creatures captive till they 
die with what looks like nseless cruelty — a proof 
nevertheless of the sensitiveness of the parts 
operating This sensibility S is even more 
exaggerated in the case of the ovaries of the 
bnhamiaes, the walls of which burst at the 
lightest touch and so open a way for the 
dissemination of the seeds 

Nor is this sensibility confined to the flowers 
Darwin has gtven the name of carnivorous 
plants to those whose leaves are capable of 
capturing insects The most celebrated of these 
are the droseras and the dioneas The drosera 
lives in our French marshes and its leaves form 
a flat rosette applied to the soil These leaves 
are at the end of a long peduncle or stem and 
hare the form of a disk carrying all round its 
edge and even on its upper surface long 
appendices each ending in a little ball which 
secretes a viscous and transparent liquid so 
that each seems to be tipped with a drop of 
d*w They arc in fact what in an animal we 
would call tentacles If an insect settles on the 
edge be is at once glued and heldby the tentacles 
he touches But the marginal tentacles also 
straighten themselves and then bend towards 
the cnptne which is then slowly digested where 
it lies After which the tentacles resume their 
radiating position round the leaf These 
movements are slow Those of the leaves of 
thedionea on the other hand are rapid as 
if these leaves were invested with a more delicate 
sensitiveness Each leaf is formed of two 
symmetrical folioles These lateral wings are 
almost circular and bear in their centre three 
little spines If an insect happens to brush 
against these spines immediately the two 
halves of the leaf nre and come together so as 
to enclose the visitor Ilts prison does not open 
ogam till he is dead and digested Here it will 
be seen the leaves of the dionea show themselves 
to be ns sensitive and mobile as the insects they 
capture 

This sensibility and power of movement is 
even more highly developed in the case of the 
l ea ™ of the sensitive plant These leaves 
resemble those of the common acacia bnt are 
more delicate and their folioles are smaller At 
the lghtest touch these folboles do«e on the 
twig which supports them When contact has 
ceased the leaf and all its parts resume their 
natural attitude. These movements are curiously 
like those of a caterpillar which rolls itself up 
on being touched or the contraction of a snail 
when he draws himself into his shell Hence 
araes -the question whether plants arc not 
endowed with a sen*ibih*y analogous to that 
of animals. When a snail contracts on being 
touched we admit that he (cth that he has 


been tonched that this sensation has given him 
a premonition of danger, and that it is because 
he fears this danger that he enters his shell, 
where he feels that he is safe W e reason thus 
because we compare the creature with ourselves 
But we ourselves perform many acts under the 
influence of external causes without feeling or 
appreciating the causes which suggest our 
actions. A ray of sunshine suddenly strikes our 
eyes W e close our eyelids at once and automati 
cally without any conscious effort of the 
will Vi e may even hide our eyes instinctively 
behind our band An unexpected obstacle 
presents itself before us when w e are w alking 
We recoil with an involuntary step backwards 
All these unreflecting irresistible movements 
whtcb take place without our being conscious 
of the motives which actuate them and so 
are involuntary and inevitable, we call reflex 
movements They involve the existence m us 
of an inconscient sensibdity which commands 
and is obeyed without giving us any warning 
It would seem that plants possess this form of 
sensibility 

But Sir Jagadish goes farther According to 
him it is possible that plants possess w hat may 
fairly be called emotions For them he says 
it causes a considerable emotional disturbance 
to be transplanted and they often die of the 
shock thus inflicted They can be saved from 
this nervous shock as in the case of animals by 
being chloroformed whereupon it would seem, 
the operation of transplantation is almost always 
innocuous Was the poet Rolhnat(2) right 
after all 5 Have the ferns and all other sensitive 
plants w ith them a son! ? Has Sir Jagadish 
captured this vegetable soul a soul sleeping 
and w aking like our own 5 In fact the living 
substance of ptants docs not differ let us repeat 
from that of animals except m the sole fact that 
it is imprisoned m a rigid envelope \\ hich 
immobilises it and prevents it from giving 
visible indications of the excitations it endures 
There are low forms of vegetable life algas and 
mushrooms which only produce this envelope 
at a late stage in their development Up to that 
point they are mobile like animals and the same 
thing is true of the male elements or antbero- 
roids of the mosses and ferns They were for 
a long time confused with infusona, which are 
true animals And so we return once more to 
the fundamental doctnne of the unity of all 
organic life 

Koto by tho Editor of the Modern Ho view* 
(1) M Perrier says that it w as Claude 
Bernard who first found out and declared 
that life was common to animals and 
plants, and that in his davs the idea was a 
noveltj M Pemer also says that 
Darwm observed and described the move 
ments of plants, and that the French poet 
Rolhnat felt the souls of ferns tbnilmg 
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&.c All this is true of Europe And in 
the same vein we in India may go back 
to the age of the Mahabharata (some 
centuries B C ) and draw attention to 
an interesting passage in the Santt Parra 
of that work which ascribes certain specific 
forms of sensibility and neural action to 
plant organisms —eg , response to sound 
vibrations, as thunder &.c , the sense of 
direction and (implied) response to light 
the sense of smell as evidenced by favour 
able (or unfavourable) influence of various 
scents , also channels of conduction of 
nerve force , and finally, pleasure and pain, 
and a sort of comatose consciousness The 
writer Gunaratm ( circa 1350 AD) gives 
a list of plants that exhibit the phenomena 
of what is popularly known as sleep and 
waking and mentions tbe mimosa pud um, 
&c , ns showing a manifest reaction in the 
form of contraction Dr Brajendranath 
Seal, who drew attention to these pas 
sages, at a meeting held in 1915 m honor 
of Dr Bose, went on to observe 
‘ Let none of my hearers imnpnc that all this 
amounted to scientific knowledge or discovery 
This was felicitous intuition earned (if I may 
so put it) by intense meditation and guided by 
intelligent observation but the gulf between 
this stage and the positive experimental know' 
ledge of science is profound and cannot be 
traversed except by means of difficult and 
delicate methods of quantitative analysis and 
measurement such as have culminated m the 
department of Plant Physiology in the resear 
cbes of Dr Jngadis Chandra Bose ’ 

(2) It is natural for a French writer to 
refer to the French poet Rollinat s poetic 
faith in the existence of a soul in the 
vegetable world Similarly an Englishman 
would draw attention to the following 
lines written by Wordsworth whose 
Jong career ended three years before 
Kolhnat's birth — 

' And tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes 
The budding twigs spread out tberr fan 
To catch the breezy air 
And I must think do all 1 can 
That there vas pleasure there 

In the same way, a Hindu may refer to 
passages m the works of many 
*n*- and modern Indian poets , c g. 
Act IV in the Sakuntala of Rahdasa 
date not later than 6tb century AD) 
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where the heroine of that drama bids an 
affectionate farewell to the trees and 
creepers of the hermitage, tn the same w ay 
as she bids adieu to its human habitants 
She bad named a jasmine creeper Vana 
Jyotsnd or “moonlight of the forest” Said 
she 

Tather I will take leave of my creeper 
Sister Moonlight of the Grove 

(Approaching tbe Creeper) ‘ Moonl ght of the 
grove though you are locked in embrace with 
the mango-tree embrace me with your arm 
hke boughs stretched in thi9 direction Hence- 
forth I shall be far away from you ’ 

In like manner a Chinaman will tell us 1 
that in his country the artists and poets of 
the Sung period (9 GO 1280 A D ) believed 
that Nature is instinct with life as has 
been noted by Laurence Bmyon in his 
Painting m the Far East, in the following 
passages — 

* The romantic feeling for nature developed 
with the Sung age into a more intimate emotion 
such us w e do not find paralleled in Europe ttll 
the coming of Wordsworth The peculiar mode 
of thought which tinges the verse of the English 
poet is indeed thoroughly congenial to the poets 
and tbe artists of Sung P 127 

*We may say of these painters os Walter 
Pater said of Words worth They raise physical 
nature to the level of human thought giving it 
thereby a mystic power and expression they 
subdue man to the level of nature but give him 
therewith a certain breadth and vastness and 
solemnity P 138 

With the Sung dynasty and the ascendancy 
of Zen thought a tinge of mystic feeling is 
infiised into this passion for flow ers It is the 
consciousness of a living soul in the worfdof 
nature parallel to the soul in humanity, making 
in these sensitive brief blossoms its mamfesta 
tifra and touching the mind with 
Thoughts that do often be too deep for tears * 1 
P 141 

(3) The writer in Lc Temps has 
referred to the devices of Lissajous, Darwin, 
and Comandon His object in doing so is, 
perfiaps to suggest that Sir J C Bose s 
devices are not absolutely new in 
conception If that was the object, he 
need not have taken any pains to demons 
trate what is obvious nz that few 
modern contm nnces ifnny nrc absolutely 
new in conception IfM Edmond Pemcrs 
method were followed, much credit u oald 
tiotbegnen, eg to the inventors of the 
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various improved types of steam engines , 
for the idea of using steam pow er can be 
traced back in history to Hero (130 B C ) 
of Alexandria, in w hose Pneumatics there 
is described the aeolipile which is a pnmi 
tire steam reaction turbine, consisting of a 
spherical vessel pivoted on a central axis 
and supplied with steam through one of 
the pivots The steam escapes by bent 
pipes facing tangentially m opposite direc 
tions, at opposite ends of a diameter 
perpendicular to the axis The globe 
revolves by reaction from the escaping 
steam just as a Barker’s mill is driven by 
escaping water Another apparatus 
described by Hero is interesting as the 
prototype of a class of engines which long 
afterwards became practically important 
Mr J Arthur Thomson, writing to the 
New Statesman says — 


One of Sir J C Boses truly admirable 
contrivances is called the crescograpb which 
records automatically and in magnified ex 
pression the growth of plants and its vana 
tions under different treatment With growth 
measurers (auxa nometers) previously m use a 
magnification of about twenty times was 
secured, but it took nearly four hours to 
determine the influence of changed conditions on 
growth The crcscograph gives a magnification 
of ten thousand tunes or more and reduces the 
necessary period for experiment to thirty 
seconds 

Describing the same apparatus the 
Labour Leader writes — 

What has happened is that our perception of 
movement has been magnified a hundred million 
times A hundred mllions is a figure so vast 
that we can only grasp some idea of it by 
remembering were we to- increase the speed of 
a snail to the same extent it would travel four 
times round the globe m an hour 
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V Essais on Indian Economic Problems by 
Prof Brtj Nnrain Af A of Sanatan Dharma 
Cotlegc Lahore Pp 307 price Rs 2-8-0 

The senes of twenty essays which Prof Bnj 
Narain now publishes m book form has no slight 
claim to be regarded ns a valuable contnbution 
to the study of current economic problems of 
India and is sure to make the author s name 
well known among the economists of the 
country The essays cover a wide field but the 
larger number deal with the problems of Indian 
currency fiscal policy and high pnees — all 
questions of burning interest at the present 
moment The author s treatment of these sub- 
jects is often original and always thoughtful 
and this raises the publ cation above the ordi 
nary run of bazaar productions and gives it a 
more than ephemeral importance. The book 
whose usefulness has been enhanced by a number 
of diagrams and charts prepared by the author 
himself should find a place next toRanades 
Essays on Indian Economics and Prof Kale s 
Indian Industrial and Economic Problems on 
the shelves of all students of Economics If Mr 
Bnj Naram would concentrate his attention 
on the study of a particular aspect of Indian 
Economics we feel confident that he would in 
time be able to produce something that w otild 


permanently enrich the all too scanty economic 
literature of India 
Imperial State Bank 

This small pamphlet of some 16 pages con 
tains two published speeches of Mr S R 
Bomauji of Bombay on the proposed amaJga 
matioa of the Presidency Banks Mr Bomanji 
speaks strongly for an adequate representation 
oflndian interests both in the directorate and 
management of the projected Imperial State 
Bank for India and requests the Government 
not to unnecessarily restrict the legitimate 
banking operations of the State Bank from fear 
of interfering with the vested interests of the 
European Exchange Banks in this country 

Eco\ 

Boys Ramayana (Intended for use in 
Schools) By Daksbma Charon Roy Translator 
of Sramilatn K nshnakanta s Will &,c 
Students Library Calcutta and Dacca 

In this neatly got up booklet the author has 
told the story of the Ratnayana for children 
concisely and m a simple and attractive style 
Though told m 57 small pages the story does 
not read like a summary It is interesting and 
its pathos has not been lost Some sentences 
would seem to require revision For instance 
He was not able to lift the bow p C, should 
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read, He would not be able to lift the bow" 
la the sentence "Angada, however, being 
granted an audience, he told Ravana his 
mission, ' p 27, the word ' be" is superfluous 
C 

Useful Information foe Missionaries by 

11 E Boggs Christian Literature Society, Price 

12 annas ’ 


the essence of the character and doings of one 
of the living Indian patriots 

P M S. G 

Pandit Motilal Vbhru ms life avd 
speeches By Kapil Dcba Malaviya M A 
Pp U7 

The book contains a short character sketch of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru as a public-, man and a 


The missionary in India finds himself, as a „ . , , ,, 

rule, thrown upon his on n resources in dealing c °l ,ecticm of ?f his speeches As the present 
with a great many matters that have to be T, olDme published before this year s Indian 
dealt with in connection with his work Esoeci National Congress held its sitting* at Amntsir, 
ally ■= this so in the distort to™, aad ..lffiS, “ do /’ . S"**™ 

vrhm ho amy hat. dam of responmbfc k pmidtotial nddr.ss gmn k.fore th.t histone 
and y.l hav. no on. on whom & can toy lot «* th '™5. Bmy patriot* Indian ought to 
assistance aad ady... a mattes Sa ted to h J ?H?"*H2£|2!U S od “ ™ * Ti ' 

work Nrt.ss.ty often fortes him to tackl. «*«»»> of. prttta » sood 

«L“t; 55} ™ ’S£SI°E2! "“”**""* Wmmos am Sf atoms of Krnian Misiyoe. 

h,s .p° wers Chandra Si\tia hue Printed aad published 
For itstance, scarcely a missionary has had any b H w D jj oreno at the Central Press, 12 
experience in building before he comes to this \i ^ky Street, Calcutta Pp SOS 
country, but most have to give a considerable r 

amount of time to bricks and mortar There The Knmar has made a name by showing an 
are hospitals schools, boardings homes etc , untiring real in the cause of the Bengalee Bntta- 
to be built, and he soon finds himself immersed m lion that partly owes its existence to his labour 
plans, specifications etc But he works at a a °d munificence and naturally the book deals 
great disadvantage, want of training and even mostly with things connected with the war, 
knowledge of the elements Of the new work he boyscouting and recruiting for Bengal As 
has had to undertake. Evidently the needs of almost all the subjects that have been discussed 
the missionary m India are known to the writer m t“ c book are such as are not likely to be of 
of this little book, for he has taken a const- permanent interest and most of them have 
derable amount of trouble to compile a book already lost their topical value, the book, we 
which is intended to supply rust tnese import are constrained to say, is extremely umnterest- 
nnt details which are needed by men forced to mg reading Still we hope it will commend 
depend on themselves for carrying out work , *? e £ to the numerous friends and admirers of 
such as building Many will be thankful to the Knmar, for whom possibly it is meant 

Sing ?o tB'SSc.SSta o,"US?"f£ xn. T..OIOV J.„„ hy r C S. 

S“sktym=iumrtn«nt, of wnlls, th. contort,. Fnblshsd bj Xn, Snh.b Monsln Shy* 

ents and proportions of concrete etc Ordinarily and Sons, Labor, 

they would not be found save in technical books, A historical drama In five acts written in 
whereas in this book they are available in rhymed metre The rhyming which is to a 
handy form Very useful, too, will be the tables great extent perfect, testifies to the writer's 
at the end giving many facts about Indian consummate skill in this difficult performance 
places, their elevation, temperature, etc Many jjw treatment of the material also is hanpy and 
will be glad to have in compact form the tables sparkling But the author seems to be oblivious 
showing the various measures used in India, of the fact that he lias set himself to the writing 
for these arc a source of great vexation to the 0 fa tragedy, and altogether fads to produce 
man who has to deal with them We do not that intensity of effect which ought to be the 
know exactly on w*rf ptracrpfe the IkktI: kns nun of every fnrgetfr witter JPctrrer o/opraunr 
been compiled While there are many things that hw selection of rhymed verse ns a literary 
omitted we should like to have seen, all those medium is partly accountable for this. What 
givea are sure to prove of great use, not only 19 worse, the sentences more often than not dose 
to the missionary, but to all who have any kind op with the rhyme ends So that one meets with 
of budding or other matters to do and for which a tedious senes of distinct couplets running 
they have to depend mainly on themselves through the entire body of the book The 

A R S success of a drama lies in the amount of realistic' 
Impression which it creates and for tins purpose 
A Life Sketch of TnE IIo\blb Pandit rhyme u the least suited of all vehicle* of thought, 
Monr AX' Nehru Published by the National ns it is always a clog in the way of free and 
terature House, Bombay Price Annas Tno spontaneous expression. It has been the 
Written m clear and forceful English, the attempt of the ngc to discard not only rhymed 
ochureha«, in a nutshell, very nicely represented hnt even blank verse as an unnecessary burden 
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to the writer of a drama and we have met with 
numerous instances m which highly idealistic 
themes have been presented in easy and familiar 
prose The writer, in not keeping these facts in 
mind has failed to keep with the times, besides 
causing irritation to the readers and losing 
much of his own valuable time 

S C 

Al-Ghazali, by the Re r TV' R H' Gardiner, 
JVf A Pages 104 , excluding btbbography Pub- 
lished by Christian Literature Society for India 
Christian missionaries always write with a 
purpose The object with which they write is 
to influence the largest possible number of their 
readers to accept their own particular tenets of 
the Christian faith And one cannot but admire 
the incessant labours and clever ways with 
which they almost invariably seek to attain this 
purpose 

Rev Gardiner s booklet is no exception to the 
rule Accepting the dictnm of Professor Macdo 
naJd that the Prophet of Islam, if not an 
impostor, was at best an opportunist (p 90) 
he proceeds to show that ' Ghazali in his writ 
mgs follows what he believed had been the 
ractice of the prophet ’ (p 81) Ghazali may 
ave been one of the greatest Masltm saints , 
his intellectual greatness may have been ac 
hnowledged by some of the greatest European 
savants , his influence on European thought and 
rationalism may have been admitted by Lewes 
and other eminent historians of phdosophy , yet 
aU this counts for nothing in the eyes of the 
learned Reverend gentleman whose estimate 
of Ghazali can be judged by the following 
extracts — 

' W e cannot be absolutely certain that A1 
Ghazali is expressing his own views * (p 91) 

“Though [he] could write and preach on the 
duties of the believer he did not himself follow 
his own teaching ’ (p 46) 

‘ The work of A1 Ghazali has never led and 
never can lead to true bberty and advancement ' 
(P 90) 

Apart from the generally biassed tone mam 
tamed throughout the book, we cannot also 
congratulate the author on the had taste dis- 
played in the biographical portion in magnifying 
the petty domestic differences between Ghazali 
and his brother Ahmed 

The bibliography though fairlv copious is by 
no means exhaustive 

A M 

Pali 

1 Dhammafala’s Paeamattha Dipam ob 

THE COMUENTARl OP THE THER AGATHA, Edited 
by Sunyagoda Sumangala Thera and IP 
Sangbaratana Thera Snally re need by Maha 
goda Sin bamssara Thera Pp XIV +592 

2 Duamuafala’s Paramatthadipam or 
the Commentary of the TitERiGATHA Edited 


by B Sin Dew arakkhita Thera, finally reused by 
Mahagoda Sirt Namssara Thera Bp VIII+252 

3 Bcddhaghos v’s Somangalai ETASIM OR 
the Commentary of the Dighamkaya, Part 
I Edited br Dhammakitti Sirt Derarmtta 
\Iahathera Pp V+442 

Published by the Trustees Dr Charles Alwis 
Hew Tvitarane, and Snnnth Kumardas Moone- 
srnghe, Esq , Saraswati Hall, Pettah, Colombo 
(Ceylon) 

The late Mr Simon Alexander Hewavitarane 
bequeathed a large sum for a neat edition of the 
Pali Text of the Tnpitaka and the commentaries 
thereof Accordingly a *enes has been started 
with Dhammapala’s commentary, Paramattha 
dipam on the Petavatthu, as the first volume of 
it, which we had pleasure to notice in these 
columns some time ago W e are now glad again 
to notice the other three volumes of the senes 
fying before ns 

Buddhaghosa, an inhabitant of Northern 
India (Magadha), and Dhammapala, belonging 
to Southern India (kanchipur, Conjeveram), are 
the most renow ned exegetists in Pah literature 
Buddhaghosa may be compared with Sayana 
the commentator of the Vedic works He has 
wntten his commentaries on most of the Texts 
m the Tnpitaka As regards the Suttapitaka 
he has commented on the first four Nikayas viz , 
Digha Majjlnma, Samyntta, and Anguttara , 
but of Rhuddaka his commentary is found only 
on the Dhammapada Suttampata, and Jataka 
On a large number of other works included m 
this Khuddnka mkayn there are the commenta 
ncs by Dhammapala. He has also commented 
upon the Nettipakarana and wntten Tikas or 
sub-commentanes on some of the works by 
Buddhaghosa 

The first two volumes contain both the text 
and commentary by Dhammapala of the Thera 
gatha and Thengatha respectively The com 
mentanes are important in vanous respects 
The stones related in them have a value similar 
tothat of the Jatakas, and they deserve to be 
fully utilized by those w ho are interested in the 
history of India 

According to Paramatthadipam (p 3) the 
Theragatha consists of 1360 gathas uttered by 
264 Theras which are di\ ided into 21 nipatas 
or Chapters (p 2) But the number of the 
gathas as detailed in the same work (p 3) is 
1294 The Pali Text Society’s edition gives 1279 
gathas It is to be regretted that the last seven 
chapters (Nipatas 15-21) of the Paramattha 
dipam are not available either in Ceylon or 
Burma So it cannot be ascertained how this 
omission oceured 

In the Thengatha we have 527 gathas by 73 
Thens, and they are divided into 10 chapters 

The first part of the Sumangala vilasmi, 
Buddhaghosa s Atthakatha on the Dighamkaya^. 
lying on our table gives the commentary on the 
first 10 suttas, from Brahmajala to Maha 
pannibbana 
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The edition is good being based on a number 
ol MSS of I3nrn>a and Ceylon ns well ns an the 

¥ rmted copies in those countries and of the Pali 
ext Society He hive noticed some valuable 
readings supplied br it which arc not to be found 
in the Pah Text Society s edition There arc useful 
indices and the get up is good The proof sheets 
should have been read more carefully, for there 
have crept in some printing mistakes The senes 
is printed in Singhalese character 

ViiwpsujrxnAiu B/r a ttaciiak i a 


mere interpolations, are not such a? these have 
been included in the utterances taken down by 
Santaji and therefore must be regarded as 
genuine It is a pity that Mr Bhavc has not 
marked such Abhangas with some distinctive 
mark such as an asterisk. 

V G Awe. 

Sadndarya am Lalita kala by Y G Apte 
Pages 221 Price Re 1 

Gandhi Gita by the same author Pp 96 
Price 6 as 


English Gojaratj 

Afternoons with Auuramazda by Mtweek 
PithawnUa B A It Sc (Poona) 

Thulittfe book of verses by an Avestan scholar 
on Avestan topics is in the author s own style 
now fairly welt known to the public He 
certainly has suceeded in weaving 6ome five 
verses to clothe some of the salient points of the 
Zoroastnan faith As a book for the leisure 
boar for one who w ants his first glimpse of the 
ancient Iranian religion this would be indeed a 
good book And some of the verse translations 
from the Gathas and other Avesta passages 
would certainly be of use to the professed scholar 
ns well. Most ofthe versification is quite correct 
in metre and the language clear but there are 
places where one wishes the words were some 
what better chosen Still this one very minor 
fault (especially when we remember it is a 
foreign tongue the author is using) need not 
prevent us from enjoying really pleasant pro- 
fitable ' afternoons There are pictures added 
■which enhance the value of the little book 

I J S T 

Marathi 

Tdxaram Bcwancha Assad Gatita or the 
original collection of the Saint Tuknrams 
devotional songs, Port 1 Publisher A fr 
Vinayak Taiwan Bhavc Thana Pages 16S 
Price Re 1 

■When the Indn Prakash and Arya Bhnshan 
editons ofthe Saint Tukaram s soags both good 
in their own way arc already in the market for 
these several years some justification is needed 
for adding to their number Mr Shave seeks it 
by saying that his edition Is an exact copy of the 
MS written by one Santaji Teli, who was the 
Saint 8 contemporary and follower Admitting 
this plea to be true I confess my inabfl ty to 
understand how the collection written incorrectly 
m atmost every word can with any justif cation 
be regarded as equal much less superior in 
merit to the editions printed from MSS much 
more correctly written down by Tuknrams 
contemporary followers, much more literate 
than Sintaji Teh and held in veneration by nit 
to this day The present collection however 
serves one good purpose of the Marathi 
literature (m that it proves that Several 
Abhangas which were so long considered as 


The author of these books is a yell known 
Marathi writer He has written several books 
for children 

1 The first book is an Introduction to the 
Science of Beauty and Fine Arts He find many 
books English writers and a few by Indian 
writers in English on the subject of Indian Art 
and /Esthetics but there was none in Marathi 
op till now Our author is to be congratulated 
on his successful attempt in presenting the 
outlines of the subject in a veiy readable form 
to the Marathi knowing public The book is a 
pleasant reading It is written in a simple and 
attractive style The subject is introduced in a 
wonderfully easy and engaging way Brea 
beginners will easily grasp its contents and 
arguments 

2 The second book tries to state very 
briefly the views of Mahatma Gandhi on some of 
the burning and controversial questions of 
modern India. They are ta the form of a 
dialogue in 18 chapters between an I&dian 
routb who tjpifies young India andMr Gandhi 
The youth was sitting disappointed and feeling 
helpless at the sad plight of his country and at 
the paucity of the proposed reforms, when 
Mahatma Gandhi approaches him and his 
preaching removes his pessimism He preaches 
action m place of inaction by enunciating the 
principles of self reliance self-effort and self 
suffering The two remedies for the wrongs of 
India are Satyagraha and Swadeshi Every 
Indian must practise these without any feeling 
of hatred or vengeance against those who are 
the cause, of these wrongs No barm is to 
be inflicted on the offending party When 
the agitation of constitutionalists, which 
only consisted of resolutions and protests 
conferences and deputations and their constant 
repetitions proved futile Gandhi s principles 
of work have come as a New Faith a fresh hope 
and line of action They open fresh vistas for 
selfless action and the use of sonl force Thus 
Gandhi his preached a New Gospel not only to 
India but to the whole » orld If followed his 
Satyagraha will do away with rapine murder 
revenge and bypoensv from the material she 
warring world and usher in an era of peace 
and mutual observance of rights and duties 
The compass of the book is small and there- 
fore it seems that the subjects dealt with 
could not be treated with that logical accuracy 
and with those fuller details which were 
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necessary in a book of this kind \nd for this 
very reason it is difficult to follow the reasoning 
adopted in stattog the disastrous results of 
machinery and factories on the condition of 
India, and in the chapter on the caste system 
Some of the questions asked and doubts 
expressed b\ the disappointed youth appear to 
come from a newspaper correspondent or a 
Go\ ernment apologist I mention them as 
faults because the book is presented in the form 
of a dialogue I do not think that any typical 
Indian would accept an\ of those roles They 
are however minor faults of execution The 
main ideas and principles bf Mahatma Gandhi 
are \ery welt expressed in short sentences and 
simple language 

S V PUNTAWBEKAR 

Deshaciie Durdiata (thf misfortune of 
oor coontrvI Published by Mr P S Bhise 
Manager, Bharat Gurai a Grant bn Mala 

Gtrgaon Bombay Pp 212 Price 14 aonns 
This book presents a vivid picture of the 
unfortunate tale of Indian famines and gives us 
an idea as to how our illiterate farmers perish 
for w ant of food which thej would have been 
able to get, had the} cared to learn the usefulness 
ofeo-operati\e agricultural and non agricultural 
societies 

D P Naik 

Urdu 

(1) Ilm ul-Maishat, bv Mr Ilyas Burner, 

, LL B Pp 7G0 Price Rs 4 Publisher 

Anjnmnn Taraqqt Urdu Aurangabad ( Deccan ) 

A fairly exhaustive treatise on the principles 
of economics, based on the works of Walker, 
Marshall, Jevons, List and other recognised 
authorities It deals in a lucid way with all the 
important problems of wealth,— its production, 
its distribution, its exchange, its consumption 
and their subsidiary issues On the whole the 
book is a useful contribution to the science of 
Motiev and a valuable addition to the stock of 
senous Urdu literature 

(2) Mashvhir Roma wa \cnan, by Mr Syed 
Hash mi, Vol IT, pp 378 Price Rs 2 8 Publisher 
Anjumnn Taraqqt Urdu, Aurangabad (Deccan) 

This is a translation of Plutarch's Lues or 
Eminent Greeks and Romans vol II Plutarch 
is too w ell know n to need an introduction 
The work of translation has been executed 
faithfullv and admirably The present volume 
deals with the lues of Alexander, Julius Csrsar, 
Anstidis, Cato, Demosthenes and Cicero The 
Urdu knowing public w ill find the work both 
a profitable and delightful reading 

A M 

Gujarati 

Gujarati Bhasiia ncn Bruiag Vvakaran 
(IjsrtTsI *TT5TR MW WMt) by Rao Bahadur 
Kamnlashnnkar Pransbankar Tnredt BA 
Retired Principal P R Training College, Ahmed* 

36K-G 


ahml published by Macmillan &. Co Bomba « 
Printed at the Gu/arati Printing Press Bombay 
Cloth bound Pp 580 Price Rs 3-8 0 i 1910) 
This is what the author calls a htgher gram 
mar of the Gujarati language and is very 
comprehensive in its scope After Rev Taylor s 
larger grammar which w as writ ten years ago, 
there was need for such a work, in order to 
bring the subject in line w ith recent researches 
in old Gujarati in its various aspects All modern 
sources and writings bearing on this rather dry 
and in se\ eral places thorny subject, have been 
consulted by the writer, and although there is 
room for difference of opinion on a good!} 
number of \ lew s urged by him, on the whole, as 
we hive said it is a comprehensive work An 
index at the end is a feature of the book 

G\z\l-e Ranjcr bv Bhanunnnd Pranjirandas 
nom-de plume R injur Published by Sheth 
Ghelabbai Karsandas ot Hansot printed at the 
Shankar Printing Press Surat Thick paper 
coyer illustrated Pp 103+7 Price Re 100 
(1920) 

This is a collection of gazals, written by one 
who has been at pains to learn this subject 
matter and mode of w riting this kind of Persian 
composition It is m no way remarkable or 
distinguishable from the common rut in which 
such compositions move, excepting for the fact 
that the beloved or Sanam is made to give 
utterance to her sentiments, a feature rarelj 
met w ith in original Persian or Urdu verse 
Sri Ramkrishna Kathamrit, Part II, 
translated by Xarmadashankar Balashan 
kar Pandya published by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Cheap Literature, Printed at 
the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press Ahmedabad 
Cloth bound Pp 377 Price Rs 3 0 0 

This is a very readable translation and the 
story told in it so vividly brings forth the 
character and virtues of the saint that no one 
who reads it is likelj to think his time wasted 
Kamala nan Patro or Letters of Kamala 
translated by Shutal Uttamram Yajnik, and 
published by Ramnnnaram Gorardbanram 
Trtpathi, Bombay Printed at the Tutorial 
Printing Press, Bomba i Cloth bound Price Rs 
2 0-0 (1920) 

Letters of Kamala are w ell known in English 
They portruj a perfect picture of Hindu domestic 
life generallj, and more especiallj of Southern 
India A translation of these Letters was pub- 
lished in parts in the monthly * Samalochah , 
years ago The translation now appears in 
book form and furnishes delightful reading The 
introduction, which is really meant to say a 
few words in praise of the translator, possesses 
however the appearance of faintly 'damning 
him K M J 

Acknowledgments 
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Temple of tKoUnM at I'tullkM 




:ople some >ears ago requested th* 
uritisli Government to construct a canal 
to carry off the surplus 

The Travellers Bungalow is a native 
i » n line with the temples on the 
on l the1hore“s"o'f the'lake The kings o, house Qndfromitt , vl3 , tor can obtain a 

g-isr^; ffis s 

K'STn” w aiS.’ 1 A tho“^d'S™ appear 
^M.dd?e Ages in India So keen were ^“f ise keep fa at a distance A bevy of 

+v,A nobles to have a temple or cenotaph in rJs covered merely with gauze 

Ssr « 


PUSHKAR INDIA S MOST SaCRFD LAKE 


28*1 



Temple of Rama at Pash^ar 


Over their bare shoulders one might easih of a considerable sum are the} able to hn\e 
take them for the beautiful Apsaras who the necessary ceremonies performed for 
were able to charm the divine Brahma them 

The sun rises like a ball of fire from behind Though Pushkar is still visited b% large 
the glowing rods, giving a mar\ellous numbers of pilgrims especially in October 
brilliancy- to the white domes and spires and \cn ember when there are about 
The pilgrims then throng the ghats and 100 000 this is nothing like the number 
the multitude silently enters the water who went therein the middle ages Even 
It is the hour of prayer Eiery face is the noble families ha\e ceased to show 
turned toward the rising orb and the much interest m theplace and little is done 
sacred ntes commence The person to keep their temples in good condition 
initiated takes some water m the hollow Apart from the sacredness of the lake, 
of his hand at the same time pronouncing Pushkar is of interest because here is one 
his orisons m a low voice after which he of the -very few temples dedicated to the 
throws the water towards the sun and first member of the trinity Brahma There 
the four points of the compass m succes are se\etal other places in India where this 
sion When the nte is o\ er the noise recom god is worshipped but the\ are msi«m 
mences ficant Here however we find a fine big 

As is the case in most of the sacred temple nchly built of marble situated on 
places in India there are alw avs Brahmins the summit of a mound oierlookmg the 
ready to offer their services to the pilgrims lake where Brahma is regularly vror 
Some of the poor pilgrims get rather shipped It stands in a small courtyard 
roughly handled and only by the payment surrounded by buildings m which live the 
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Children carry their own beds 

see around us The; are looking to the 
children to build up the places which have 
been laid waste, for ' Hie race ntarclics 
forward on the feet of little children 
A Gnat e Anxiety 

It is not to he wondered at, therefore 
that the care and upbringing of the 

children of England has become a tiling of 

graxe anxiety to the got etmng bodies as 
well as to those people ssho liate the 
welfare of the child at heart The methods 
of education which hate been in . "j 
public schools and colleges for so '“"a ™ 1 

winch hate, up to the present been eons, 

dered ns satisfactory and sufficient for the 

education and upbringing of the j oun of 
T, country are being discarded ns rid, 
cn ous and out of date nnd are coming in 
for an amount of odterse cr.tic.sm which 
t uoset the ideas and stand 

rds o7 P thos= “Sse business .t has been 
£ dS ,ay Jown thc cdnca.itc rules and 
regulations for the community 


ns a part of their education 

Medivev al Methods, 

Frescnt day methods of education arc 
being turned down os mediaeval, and as 
tending to retard the brain development 
and deaden the intellect of the child and 
in mon\ cases with children of a htghly 
nerv ous nnd artistic temperament as tend- 
ing to do them mntcnol and irreparable 
injury 

Natueal De\ EL orurNT 
It is now argued that children should 
be allowed to develop in their ownwny 
and according to their own particular 
tastes nnd inclinations If a child shows 
natural ability for draw ing or painting he 
must be allowed to cuiltuate that special 
gift, nnd it is to be fostered and encouraged 
accordingly 

How it is Dose. 

But how is tins to be done? No doubt 
there are readers who will nsk t“ ,s 
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question I too wondered, and though 
I applauded the scheme I did not think it 
was practical until I visited one of the 
model schools that have lately been opened 
m London, and saw the w orkrag of the 
scheme for myself 

A Wonderful Scheme 
The whole idea seems to be to allow the 
children to do exactly what they like 
There are no fixed lessons, the children 
amusing themselves in their own particular 
way I heard from the teacher that one 
small child of three years drew nothing 
else bat flags for a whole week, whilst 
another found equal delight in painting 
the dog, which is part and parcel of the 
school 

Never a Cross Word 
In these wonderful schools these chil 
dren never hear a cross or ugly word 
They are taught by reason by colour, by 
measurement, by sound, by observation 
They learn to button and unbutton, to lay 
the table for meals, to eat their meals 
properly, to wash themselves, to be clean 
and tidy, to smg and to play and above 
all, to be honourable, unselfish, and kind 
to one another 

Wonderful Results 
The work has already shown the most 
wonderful results, and after two or three 
months the children are entirely altered in 
health and character When they first 
come to the school they are rough and 
rude like the majority of children m Eng 
land but after a little time they become 
gentle and refined, courteous and obliging 
* It is when they first come and do not 
understand the discipline that they are- a 
trouble," the teacher informed me ‘ but 
they soon alter and become quite differ 
ent ’ 

A Splendid Idea 

It is a beautiful idea and I was amazed 
to see such wonderful results The teacher s 
voice was never raised above a whisper to 
any of the children They were never 
chided or scolded or smacked as is the 
usual school method They all seemed to 
do exactly as they liked, and yet the 
37%— 7 


restraining band was there, firm yet 
gentle, but so carefully bidden that the 
childish eyes never perceived it 

Happy and Contented 
The children were perfectly happy and 
absorbed, each one with his own mat 
upon which he sat with his toy letters, 
box of backs, beads or frames, with which 
he learns the rudiments of education 
The teacher goes from one to another and 
"suggests ’how the letter A could be made, 
or how many beads would make four 
The Best from Montessori and 
Froebel 

The most wonderful part is that the 
children never forget the lessons they learn 
in this w ay Their small brains are never 
crammed with an amount of material so 
bewildering and so tiring to the childish 
mind They are not worned with things 
they do not understand They just develop 
naturally The whole system has been 
evolved from the very best of the Montes 
sory and Froebel systems 

Manners and Courtesy 
The children have their dinner at the 
School as it is considered part of their 
education to learn how to eat properly, 
how to lay the table, how to wait upon 
other people, etc It is amusing to watch 
tiny voungsters of three and four years 
solemnly carrying the dishes to the table 
without a drop of soup being spilt or a 
crumb wasted and waiting upon one 
another with the old fashioned courtesy 
of a hundred years ago 

The Promoters of the Scheme 
And who, you will say, were the promo 
ters of such a scheme 7 I was discussing 
the subject with Mrs Stroud, the Hon 
Secretary, who informed me that all 
honour is due to Miss Belle Rennie as yhe 
Promoter, but I think that second place 
must be given to Mrs Stroud who is 
working for the scheme with her whole 
heart and soul It is a great and noble 
work upon which they are engaged 
Specul Training College for 
Students 

There is a special 
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attached to these schools, and Mrs Stroud 
informed me that they would be glad to 
welcome all Indian students to the college 
to whom the idea appealed for a course of 
training The students are especially 
trained in this novel method of instructing 
the young, which is already having such 
wonderful results The aim of the College 
is to turn out teachers pre eminently fitted 
to deal with every phase of the physical, 
mental and spiritual development of the 
tiny child 

The Ultimate Object 
I t used to be an old saying here that 
when chitdren were quiet they were 
always up to mischief, but this must be 
ruled out of copybooks now The children 
are \ery quiet indeed in these model 
schools, for every tiny mite is so intensely 
interested in something quite new and 


fascinating Everything earned on in the 
schools is a step onward in the purposes 
defined, which are— first, the training of 
the child s nerves, muscles and senses, and 
second, the training of his character and 
the bnnging out of his individuality 

A Welcome to Indian Students 
If there are any Indian students who 
would care to tale up a course of train 
mg the} w ill be heartily welcomed at the 
Gipsy Hill Training College and Nursery 
Schools, Gipsy Hill, London, S E , from 
whence they can obtain all particulars as 
to fees etc 

The scheme is a great one, and worthy 
of all support, and the results already 
obtained are far beyond the expectations 
of the promoters \\ e hope they will 
continue the good w orh 

Eva L Willis 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN MYSORE AND IN BENGAL 
A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST 
Bi Professor Radziakamal Mookerjbe, m a , i> n s 


T HE announcement of Sirdar M 
Kantaraj Urs, c s I , Dewan of 
Mysore, before a recent session of 
the Mysore Representative Assembly that 
all fees in middle schools should be 
abolished, all education below the High 
School grade being imparted absolutely 
free has been hailed with delight through 
out India, as it has clearly shown the 
seijatvdc of jx beneficent Indian pnnee and 
a progressive and paternal state for the 
social amelioration of the people But 
it has also brought to the front some 
pressing problems of educational policy 
which if not tackled successfully at the 
present stage may lead to educational 
barrenness, if not suicide Throughout 
India the prospects of technological tram 
mg in all its grades have been woefully 
neglected and to this w m not a small 
measure due not only our industrial back 
»ardaess but also the predilections of 


our wtelhgentia for clerical occupations 
and the professions to the neglect of the 
productive pursuits of life* If wc add 
to this the more or less excelusivc pursuit 
of the literary vocation by the Brahmans 
which has dominated the educational ideal 
and outlook of India we can easily 
understand the persistence of the exclusive 
ly bookish tradition in nil grades oT 

•Cf what Sir Nilrat an Sircar \ icc-CliancclIor 
of the Calcutta University said in his second 
convocation address this yenr — 

* The economic pressure on the Bbadralok 
however, has succeeded in w orkuig the needed 
change in mind and temper and for the last 
ten years it would be correct to say that It is 
the dearth or absence of opportunity fot studying 
technological and agricultural courses m the 
University that has maintained the dominance 
of the purely literary or legal studies therein 
rather than the absence of a disposition on the 
part of our young men to avail themselves of 
SRch opportunities. —Ed , M R. 
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instruction Nowhere has the bookish 
tradition been more unmitigated, more 
and and barren than in the South Here 
the sociological cleavage between the classes 
and the masses, between the specialist and 
the layman, between the brain worker 
and the manual labourer, between the 
panshad and the panchan has led to a 
cumulative increase of economic and 
cultural disparity wel Imgh destroying the 
harmony of social and politico! life A 
class of specialised workers who think 
with the spinal cord rather than with the 
brain, who crowd together m the already 
overcrowded literary professions with 
consequent evils of middle class poverty , 
declining birth rate and physical degenera 
tion, a class of socially backward and 
depressed manual labourers who do not 
get the requisite social opportunities with 
out w hicli their economic efficiency would 
mean more drink and more degradation 
and jet who are weaned from their 
natural and legitimate v ocations to tram 
tbemsehes up in the norms and tradi 
tions of life of the mtellectoal classes 
that jet deny them entrance, —these are 
the sociological data which an education 
ist in the South must *;enousIy ponder o\er 
before be can try his experimentation 
The whole educational atmosphere m the 
South is indeed filled with vague but 
real alarm with opposite and contradictory 
currents of thought, the dreams of radical 
reformers and the sighs of conservative 
reactionaries and yet the longings for the 
gradv sad hnJthfa} rcccasimcttoa «\f !•& 
and of society arc clearly discernible 
Nothing is more essential today than to 
combat the growing separatist tendencies 
which have already brought about an 
isolation and 'egrcgation of cultural 
interests from those of life and of labour 
It is this separatism which has today 
formed an almost unsurmonntable obstaefe 
to the development of a healthy national 
ism in the bouth by easily playing into 
the hands of zealous Christian missionaries 
and of scheming administrators and 
grabbing politicians to the weakness of the 
whole social fabric and the dismay of real 
patriots In the re-onentation of studies 
from the Lnivcrsitv down to the secondarr 


and primary grades of instruction, we 
should aim at a unification and direction 
of the abstract analysis orsubtle reasoning 
and the barren mtellectuolism of the 
literate castes, and the natural endow ment 
of mechanical skill and dexterity of the 
proletariat m healthful channels of cure 
and social endeavour Educational orgam 
sation must have to satisfy this imperative 
sociological requirement 

Among the directions in which the 
Calcutta University Commission lime 
recommended a new advance in Indian 
educational theory and practice are the 
importance attached to scientific and 
technological training,* the recognition 
of the place of the vernacular, the supervi 
sion of students* health and welfare and 
the encouragement of corporate college 
life and activities, the examination reform, 
the creation of a teaching and residential 
university ,+ the encouragement of research 
in a teaching university with the colleges 
of Calcutta taking part m the sjstem of 
co-operative teaching and the majority of 
university teachers attached to them In 
the postponement of new regional 
Universities of Bengal, m the organisation 
and control of secondary and intermediate 
education, the constitution of the niacin 
nery of co-operation between the University 
and the different Colleges of Calcutta, the 
Commission however, lmv e tal en only 
half measures and shown either a disrespect 
of modern democratic ideals demanding a 
control of all the stages of education bj the 
people and piibhr opimoi > or on vrprariir J 
and needless compromise leadtn 0 to a 
bewildering complication of the madunerv 
which involves serious financial and 
administrative difficulties But these arc 
questions on which public attention wall be 

• The Commission s recommendations are 
quite halfhearted on the subject of technological 
training os we have shown in onr Notes in a 
prenons tssoe —Ed V R 

t It is a mistake to thmk that a res dential 
mnveraity would be necessarily an advance on 
existing conditions If residence were essential 
for educational advancement all the new 
lintish Universities would have been residential 
bat as a matter of fact not a single Itntish 
LmTersitr e«tablisl cd in modern times t« 
residential.— Ed , M R 
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concentrated when the Senate and Post- logical requirements in another field In a 
Graduate Council Committees of the great industrial and-corameraal city like 
Calcutta University publish their criticism Calcutta, it will be altogether inadequate 
ana suggestions Meanwhile the Dacca if the University College of Science and the 
i t *r Cen U P ^isolated and piece meal from Sir c Tarakuatli Palit Laboratory merely 
the different changes which the Commission revel themselves m the analysis of gases 
recommended that they should be effected and the enunciation of theoretical laws, 
simultaneously has been introduced in the the analysis of the physical cencepts and 
Supreme Council, and is awaiting public the morphology of plants, \\ hile specialists 
opinion [the present article was written from abroad required for the management 
at the time the Bill was introduced] of industrial, chemical, electrical and 
' ‘The trying period of uncertainty and mining concerns utilise our capital, onr 
unrest with few compensating advantages’ resources and our labour, while our vast 
which the Commission anticipated m case agricultural and forest products, our 
of the creation of the University of Dacca vegetable dyes, tanning materials and drugs 
without direct amendment of the are running into waste, while our agncul 
Universities Act, has been all the more tnre is a victim of preventible pests and our 
anxious, as in the Dacca Bill, in the system sericulture a prey to pebnne The Indian 
of governance proposed and some other Institute of Science at Bangalore where 
aspects of educational organisation and some Bengalee students work has already 
administration, reactionary and orthodox achieved important results in applied 
elements and interests show themselves physics and chemistry which will be 
which may be indicative of government fruitful as industrial applications in Mysore, 
views that will ultimately control the thus serving as an eye-opener to the 
re constitution of the University of Bengalee physicist and chemist whose and 
Calcutta These may be local problems whose pupils' specialised knowledge is of 
in Bengal, but in their solution lies largely no solution to the all-engrossing bread 
the future of the Universities of Madras, problem of Bengal It is social inspiration 
Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore, as well and regional initiative that add the much 
as the ‘potential universities’ It is well needed zest and grace to original research 
known that both the Indian Industrial In the Southern universities of Madras 
and the Calcutta University Commissions and Mysore the industrial and commercial 
have emphasised the need of adequate conditions offer fewer opportunities to a 
technical, scientific and industrial instruc technological department, but both Madras 
tion in all grades of teaching But and Mysore are evidently convenient and 
this merely reiterates the demands of the smtablecentresfortheadvanced training of 
Indian publicists for more than two students to meet the requirements of their 
decades The Commission observes tanning and leather industries their mining 
‘One of the chief functions of a University is and engineering w orks (m Mysore), some 
to meet the intellectual needs of the branches of the textile industry as well 
industrial and commercial world and to as researda m 'rures'ny, senttffeure and 
establish such contracts between different t etenn ary science industrial and applied 
groups of investigators and of students as chemistry , including for example colour 
will make the whole academic body an cbemistnr and the preparation of dyes, 
active school of thought, of citizenship and gas analysis oi’s and distillation, also 
public service ’ It is only under such agricultural chemistry m connection with 
conditions that the University discharges a university agricultural course and farm 
its responsibility to the industrial and The Agricultural College at Coimbatore 
commercial f communities, aad to the the proposed agricultural college at 
industries which these subserve Mysore and the National College at 

And here we must emphasise regional Adyar might usefully promulgate the 
requirements as the basis of technological results of research at Pusa, Poona, Cawn 
instruction as wc have emphasised socio pore or other agricultural stations add 
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determine their regional applications, 
training young graduates in agriculture 
and a anous agricultural occupations In 
veiw of the great economic initiatives and 
experiments and the forw ard pdlicy of the 
Ex Dewan, Sir M Visvesanya, in the 
development and organisation of the mdus 
trial and mineral resources of Mysore which 
has since been steadily and progressively 
pursued, the new university must ha\e to 
address itself more adequately to the task 
of supplying Mysore with new mdustna 
lists, mechanics, mining and irrigation 
engineers work shop managers and entre- 
preneurs for her w orkshops and factories, 
her engineering iron works and mining 
establishments, her great water falls, dams 
and preserved forests, her mulberry fields 
and agricultural experimental stations 
Maintaining the departments m Science 
and Engineering on old lines, and establish 
ing new departments of Botany, Zoology 
and Agriculture on the models of the older 
universities which will be engaged in pure 
science, will not meet the demands of the 
situation and will lead to disappointment 
and ultimate reaction against the umver 
sity itself The Mysore State has moved 
to a new conception of its duties and 
responsibilities to develop by paternal 
legislation and administration the mdus 
trial resources and economic well being of 
the average people An old university in a 
new state will be totally out of place 
Again among the provinces of India, 
Madras is least fitted to develop along the 
lines of western industrialism, while both 
natural resources in minerals and water 
power as well as state encouragement are 
easily establishing the industrial predomm 
ance of Mysore Thus the Mysore University 
is bound sooner or later to outgrow the 
limitations of its birth, and its nurture in 
the lap of the agricultural alma mater, to 
develop along the lines of scientific, techno 
logical and industrial work, work on the 
industrial applications of science and the 
improvements of the arts industries, 
manufactures and agriculture of the state, 
which the far sighted policy of several 
illustrious Dewansbas emphasised so much 
and in fact has forced upon the University 
The Dewan of Mysore m his address to the 


Mysore Representative Assembly has 
referred to ‘the criticism levelled at our 
industrial policy', that it is largely one- 
sided and is a matter of the state running a 
few concerns in which the public have no 
share, as not altogether unfounded It is 
only when the university creates nn 
industrial atmosphere necessary for the 
birth and growth of sound schemes of 
industrial ad\ aucemeut that private 
initiative and enterprise will come forward 
to reap the full benefits of direct state aid 
and encouragement to industries 

But a more important instrument for the 
creation of the industrial atmosphere than 
a university truly regional and civic, is the 
school where the sj llabuses should be so 
oriented as to increase the industrial bias in 
student life In the field of education India 
needs above eiery thing else a modernised 
secondary education in which science and 
vocational instruction and guidance are 
indispensable Calcutta wanted not a 
University Commission, but a Primary 
and Secondary Education Commission to 
consider the problems that pressed for an 
immediate solution 

It is to be regretted that primary edu 
cation and the earlier parts of secondary 
education were placed beyond the scope of 
the Calcutta University Commission For 
it is difficult to over estimate the importance 
of providing onr country with the right 
kind of practical school instruction To 
give a practical bent to education it is the 
primary and secondary schools rather 
than the universities, to which the 
statesman and the administrator must 
look 

The recent memorandum on education 
published by the Mysore Government, is 
remarkable in Mj sore for the breadth and 
clearness with which the I G of Educa- 
tion Mr C R Reddy, has expressed 
his view s with regard to the Polytechnic 
type of schools in Mysore The essential 
features of Mr Reddy’s scheme of educa 
tional organisation are (1) a system of 
Kindergarten in the Primary Schools , 
(2) agricultural education in the rural 
middle schools with an alternative mdus 
trial course in urban middle schools 
or, as a modification, training m agri 
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they do not ordinarily go beyond this 
stage All this is implied m the Mysore 
I G of Education s scheme 

It will thus be the task of secondaty 
schools to continue the practical course so 
that the student may earn living ■without a 
long course of subsequent special training 
in polytechnic institutes and workshops 
The introduction of music marching 
dnll and country games as well as hygiene 
village sanitation, sick nursing and 
domestic economy are among other ex 
ceUent features of the proposed curriculum 
in Bengal These assuredly demand re cog 
mtionra the curriculum for the primary 
and secondary schools in Mysore 

The problem of the medium of instruc 
tion in the primary and middle grades and 
that of special measures for the promotion 
and supervision of the education of the 
backward and depressed classes is dis 
cussed with a passion and a bias that will 
surprise a northerner But these are South 
Indian conditions and problems In this 
solution the southerner should also find 
some lessons from the educational expen 
ences of the north The vernacular is 
gaining an increasing ascendency in the 
secondary schools m Bengal and ne look 
up to a tune as near when the vernacular 
will be used as the medium throughout 
the secondary schools and intermediate 
collegiate stage for all subjects other than 
English and Mathematics The multi 
phcity of tongues in the Punjab andMadras 
in the midst of which none get sufficiently 
encouraged and developed as to become 
the medium of secondary education or the 
ordinary and favourite channel of culture 
is largely responsible for water tight com 
partmenfs in culture and m society and 
narrow ness of vision and ideals which are 
the bane of social and educational life and 
organisation m the South The remedy 
can only he in raising the status of the 
vernacular and giving it its nghtful place 
in a scientific organisation of secondary 
and university education on the one hand 
and systematically cultivating vernacular 
literature as an instrument of culture and its 
propagation on the other Nothing is more 
mischievous and indefensible for a South 
Indian University than the neglect of the 
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\ernncular for it is a vernacular, protected 
and encouraged and ultimately possessing 
an educatne literature that can alone 
bridge the yawning gulf between the 
intellectuals and the masses —a gulf which 
the sole English standard will only 
increase to the confusion and death to all 
the higher democratic ideals of university 
education and extension 
A problem more pressing more imperative 
is that of panchnma education We have 
the nama sudras and other similar classes 
in Bengal but the cultural disparity is 
not so marked as here the Jack of social 
and economic opportunities not so 
emphasised The solution can come only 
with the rise of a new social and economic 
democracy that w ill restore the balance 
between w orth or service and respectability 
on the social hierarchy the sliding scale in 
social stratification based on the 
recognition of the virtues of heredity as 
well as of individual variation and specific 
talent the gradual and increasing desire of 
the intclligcntia to relate their life and 
interests to healthy and productive 
pursuits and not to parasitical professions 
and explorative means of livelihood —an 
economic revolution m which the Brahmins 
and non Brahmins will hold their own side 
by side in arts industries and labour the 
economic uplift of the masses rise in tbeir 
standard of comfort and of activities with 
new social opportunities the desire for a 
new social harmony a new idealism and 
emotionalism which mil react from 
ceremonious disputations about an 
abstract God and a far off heaven but 
establish the paradise here on earth and 
now the birth of a neu faith in each man s 
infinite worth be 1 e a prince or a parmh 
All this implies a new social and cmc 
conscience and educational organisation 
of the state in the secondary or university 
grade while it can to some extent lead, it 
will ha\e very largely to follow it 
More useful and unifying than state 
agencies of education are private cmc and 
social service organisations that evoke 
and unite sacrifices of the educational 
dreamers and idealists whose hopes and 
fears aspirations and failures, society and 
the state ultimatelj reap the full benefits 
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of m the gradual and healthful recon 
structions of life by educational initiatives 
and experiments which will no longer be 
in advance of public opinion Their 
need is very great throughout the South 
where the bureaucracy exhibits an ad a 
man tine opposition to new experiments 


but more especially m Mysore where tn the 
fields of education industrv and politics 
alike the capacity of the people to avail 
themselves of the opportunities given to 
them bv an enlightened Prince and na 
tionalist Dewans lags far behind the 
latters anxiety on their behalf 


AMERICANIZATION 
Bv Miss M Austine Stanlev ji a 
Instructor in ttie Harv ard School, for Boys Chicago 


D URING the early months just follow 
ing our entrance into the Great War 
we in These United States began 
to realize that a large foreign element had 
come to us in the last generation or two 
and had chosen to become American 
citizens When our regiments sailed away 
they earned with them the descendants 
of the old colonial families the sons of 
the naturalized Amencans and also 
thousands upon thousands of young 
foreigners w ho had not been long enough 
in this country to become Amencan 
citizens 


Then it was the thought came to us 
what had we done for these foreign born 
men that they should wish to share with 
us the uncertainties of war’ 

For the most part in times of peace 
the foreigners in our midst were left very 
much to themselves Coming here they 
usually became identified with some parti 
culnr groups of their own countrymen 
among whom they lived and worked If 
anj wished to become Amencan citizens 
we adopted them~-elected them mayors of 
cities governors of states and even sent 
them to the United States Congress If 
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nnv remained here only a few years made 
a little money by hard labour and then 
returned to the country from which they 
came we never regretted their departure 
nor missed them after they had gone Of 
the foreigners between our shores we 
asked only this that they obey our laws 
and respect our traditions— only this and 
no more 



American Ind an in his primitive state 
What then united these people to us in 
time of war ? We do not definitely know— 
yet we have positive evidence of their 
loyalty m our army na\ y and mannes 
and earnest support in the Liberty loan 
bonds as well os in their liberal subscrip- 
tions to the Red Cross and the Salvation 
Army funds 


Had we been inhospitable and unkind 
to these would be American citizens 5 We 
had not meant to be inhospitable and 
unkind Had they been lonely and home 
sick m our midst— these voluntary exiles 
from foreign countries— and we had not 
comforted them 7 We had not meant to be 
thoughtless and unsympathetic and thus 
unnecessarily add to their loneliness and 
perhaps even regrets 

No doubt the fact that we had not 
understood their various languages and 
various customs contributed largely to 
our unconscious neglect and indifference 
let even these would not altogether 
excuse us for in this country education is 
free for the most part and we could have 
insisted upon this— that they learn our 
language Thus we could have more 
readily understood one another But as 
soon as w e came to the consciousness that 
we had neglected the strangers in our 
midst we began to prepare to avoid in the 
future such mistakes 

To that end the public evening schools 
commenced to conduct special classes for 
the -adult foreign born Many factories 
and shops set apart an hour a day, in 
which to give instruction to their foreign 
bom employees m reading and writing 
English and in the study of American 
citizenship In the public parks the school 
children gave in the open air patriotic 
programs to which thousands and 
thousands of foreign bom mothers and 
fathers came In the community centers 
was established comrminitv singing Here 
many nationalities met and sang together 
In no wav can the hearts of the people be 
so readily reached as through music 
* Though the words of the song may change 
fa-i-nr at tt/mr r <r Ah? <wwnr wsbiaV prevvy 
that w e cannot s ng together and be 
strangers On the anniversary of our 
Independence Day all the foreign societies 
in tins country w ere united to participate 
in the celebration— and this they did most 
willingly While in the theatres and at the 
movies were show n pictures of our men m 
training at the v anous cantonments 

Over and above all these was the 
splendid work done by the women For 
after all it is the mothers w ho make the 
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Tore gn born Sold era in the American Army Learning English 


spint of the times Thns the women s 
clubs began to hold meetings to which 
they in\ ited the foreign bom \\ omen At 
first the experiment \\ as met with doubt 
indifference and even active opposition 
but m spite of such conditions there were 
often represented twenty different langu 
ages b) women who had become Amencan 
citizens 

These meetings v> ere alw aj s most inter 
esting Mane of the women spoke hestta 
tingly and in imperfect English in the 
discussions but all were most anxious to 
learn and to render some patriotic service 

Here were discussed the rights of citizen 
ship the \\ elfare of the babies the edu 
cation of the children proper food values 
first aid to the s ck and other kindred 
subjects 

Thus as together these \\ omen knitted 
or sewed for the comfort of their men 
fighting for the cause thev became united 
m the common bonds of w ork and sym 
pathy 

In the summer of 1918 we m Chicago 
h id an Ail American Dai, to w hich w e 
invited representatives of all tl e racial 
groups m the citj They came— hundreds 
of people— representing fort\ different 


countries including India A program was 
given m the big hall room of the La Salle 
Hotel One of the most attractive things 
on that program was a pageant The 
Roll Call of the Nations An Amencan 
Indian from our army welcomed the repre 
sentatives Each came dressed in the 
native costume of the land of his or her 
forefathers Each brought the flag of 
the country represented These guests 
were received bv Miss Columbia and 
Uncle Sam to w hom w ere surrendered 
the foreign flags and w ho ga\ e to each 
in exchange an Amencan flag Then a 
chorus of manj nationalities sang the 
Star Spangled Banner It was most 
impressive 

Lest Me Forget — In theearlv fall of 
this year we had an All Amencan Exposi 
tion under tl e auspices of a Ch cago 
Citizen s committee of a hundred and 
se\enty five members headed by the 
Governor of the State of Illinois and 
supported by the Umted States Govern 
ment 

It was an attempt to bring at out a 
better understanding between the foreign 
bora and the native born citizens and to 
dev elop a closer relationship that together 
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A Civics Class for Fort gn torn American std 


we might form a more perfect government 
It was more especially an effort to demon 
strate the ideas of the Honorable Frank in 
H Lane Secretary of the Intenor who 

Sal< Amenca ,s a land of b 5‘ JSfMS of 
ed from many “""“’i What 

“ 0 ”f,,n„t°hat brXht n."S h»r' 

5S5 , » SrJ S‘?si! 

£on» n A « Stf- *SJ£ 

their poetry a „ j, r0UK ht hands with 

familarthng And *01 broug * that 

which to work Md MOzong fiUed 

could conceive a . dnve i, ve nnnds 

IkstSg^w^ 

g^y“3li 

-e7ff3S*SSp 5 the 

exposition was ti e enl **_ o_ wor ^ 

„rt and 1 a' d trait then 

zens 1 ‘ ie to the national descent 

C o h f“Se enhibOors It is hoped from this 


exhibit to secure support for 
a movement m this country 
to produce os far as possible 
the arts and crafts which we 
have been accustomed to 
import 

At one end of the Cob 
seum was an exhibit of 
pottery vases lamps and 
clocks— all made in delicate 
shades of blue brow n and 
green and the potter him 
self at w ork in Ins fascinat 
ing little shop 

The public library had 
an interesting exhibit of 
books m manv languages 
together with some rare exhibits from 
their choice collections 

There w as a bureau to give information 
on naturalization a child s welfare de- 
partment where hundreds of babies were 

weighed measured -and examined and 
goodly advice given to the mothers on the 
care of small children the health depart 
meat I ad a special exhibit of charts about 
tuberculosis w bile the agricultural depart 
ment sent valuable charts containing 
instruction on raising chickens and the 
canning of fruits and vegetables 

In the cafes were served things good to 
eat from American and foreign receipts 
made especially because of their economical 

or nutritive values 

Much attention was given to tne 
arrangement of the programs that these 
might ae not only entertaining but al*o 
instructive therefore memorial services 
^ere held for those who had served in the 
wars of this country there was an Armv 
Dav with a general and Ins staff as guests 
of honor a Navy I>av wath an admiral 
and some of the sailors from the Great 
Lakes Training Station accompanying 
bim there was a Childrens Festival of 
song and dancing there was an Oriental 
urogram there was an American negro 
program with their charmingly pluntive 
Folklore songs there was a M«W 
banquet at which were wom costo ®*? 
saved for a hundred and fiftv Years and 
then there were the programs oi 
•Americans bv Choice -those who had 
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American Indian in his modem state. 

Private Pontiac Williams, One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, is a full blooded Ottawa 
Indian. He was in nil the battles of the One 
Haadtvd tool rwenty-tffth except Sotssons. He 
was wounded at Chateau-Thierry and was 
given the Distinguished Service Cross for ga llan t 
conduct. 

come to tis from many foreign lands- and 
had become American citizens — for one of 
the rules of the All American Exposition 
was tins— that no one could have a part 
either in the exhibition or on the program 
who was not an American citizen. 

There were conferences on child welfare, 
health, music, and Americanization, while 
at the end of the evening there were 
always indoor sports of running, jumping, 
and wrestling. During the intermissions 
the All American Band, composed of 


American citizens of. many nationalities, 
played popular music. 

Two programs were given by the North 
American Indians That the children of 
Chicago might know the historical back- 
ground of this country there was staged 
for them a setting of the Primitive North 
American Indians— a forest with tepees, a 
kettle boiling on the tripod, a papoose 
asleep in a cradle on the bough, and 
Indians in blankets and feathers sitting in 
a council. A dignified old Indian chief 
made an impressive and solemn oration in 
his native dialect ; young braves danced to 
' the beating of a small drum; women and 
children sang soft and tuneful lullabies; 
while the pipe of peace was offered to the 
four winds of heaven and then passed 
around the council circle. 

The second program given by the 
Indians was to show' w hat the Indians of 
today are doing in that they are not unlike 
other American citizens. There are Indian 
members of Congress, lawyers, physicians, 
teachers, army officers, business men, 
artists, musicians, and writers, who are 
only a generation or two removed from 
the life of the primitive Indians. 

We did not forget the Indians from 
India or Hindustan, as we used to 
call that country in our school days less 
than twenty years ago. There are very 
few from India who become American 
citizens, but we wished especially to honor 
those few’ — some of whom served in our 
army during the last war. Therefore, Dr. 
Sudhindra Bose came over from the 
Uah ersity of 7>j wa, and spah? on “JFori'ti’s 
Debt to India”. By special permission Mr. 
T. Chatteijie recently arrived from India, 
dressed in the Bengali dress, gave a 
Sanskrit recitation From persons who 
had traveled in India we borrowed their 
collections of pottery, brass ware and 
pictures While Mrs Pettee sent us from 
San Francisco a valuable collection of 
embroideries and draperies. 

Why are the people of the United States 
called Americans? There are other large 
and important countries on the two 
American continents whose people might 
have been called Americans. Yet the 
South American Republics arc Spanish or 
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history a new nationality 
was formed Our language, 
customs and laws were 
borrowed from many foreign 
peoples and w e 1 it\ e ennch 
ed these by valuable addi 
tions The Fathers of the 
American Rei olution started 
a great political experiment 
and w e must carry on their 
wort 

One of the American 
Indian Senators Robert L 
Owen from Oklahoma, has 
said 


A Mucd Class of I oreign born Men and Women 

Portuguese in language and customs 
Mexico has a mixed race of Spanish and 
native Indians, w bile Canada is essentially 
British in type The United States ha\e even 
m Colonial times a population of varous 
nationalities— English French Dutch, 
and Spanish Thus in the beginning of our 


studvwg English There is an abundance for 

® everybody in this country — 

enough to make all of our people happy well 
fed well boused well dressed and tinder a 
system of good government w.th fa^ distnbu 
tion these results would be accomplished and the 

ideal of America would appear in concrete form 

and not merely ns a political philosophy if we 
could lhave sympathetic co-operation of all the 
peoples 


A MONUMENT TO INDIAN 

SUGGESTIONS DA AN 

Udwadia, who « •'“JSftaetto other day 
England W h'l« talking raised to 

he said that ifamemonal was to ^ ^ 

the Indian soldicrs-say > . h Indians 

purely Indian in ga subicct he declared 
thorough krep.ng J«th th ^c« i id execa tion 
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HEROES BY THE THAMES 

[ INDIAN ARCHITECT 

theory and practice of architecture at the Sir 
Jamsetjee Teejcebhoy School of Art™ 

George w diet r«m «nd M ' r Jo A“„, ^ k 
mil* After three years of hard work 
he passed his final examination i and was 
awarded the Lord Mayo medal and the tirst 

pn |o Pleased with his work were his teachers 
at the P School and his im med late 8U P C ““” 
the Office that he had little difficulty in securing 

a scholarship from the Government of Bombay 

to* travel about India for a year to study Indian 

monuments and be made a splendid set of 
measured drawings at Agra Ahmednbad Dholka, 

r ,,_ rt -nd Paw agarli. Afterw ards he joined the 
oCTofthe const Iting architect and hclpc 1 m 
carrying out various modem buildings 
“7a August 1010 Mr Udwadia ncened a 
scholarship from the Government of India to 
£Sdy architecture in England He armedw 
September 1 91 C and at once joined the Archi 
tStural Association in Lon Ion A year Vita 
he passed the intermediate examination .of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects Hi* 
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scholarship expired the next year bat as he had 
not finished his studies Sir Ratan Tata readih 
came to his help and gave him a scholarship 
which is repayable by instalments after he is 
settled in life The last named scholarship ended 
last autumn since which time a generous Pardee 
lady Mrs Hodiwatla who has adopted him 
has supported him. Mr Udwadia hopes soon 
to pass the final examination of the Institute 
which will enable him to become an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects — so 
far as I know, the first Indian to ha\e that 
honour 

I asked the young architect what would be 
the nght way to proceed if it w as decided to 
raise on the bank of the Thames an Indian 
monnment to the Indians who have fallen m 
the war He answered that the work should 
be entrusted to Indian master builders who 
should go to the monuments already existing 
m India for inspiration There is for instance 
the Tower of Victory at Chitore Then there 
are monuments which though not designed 
for the purpose of commemorating victories 
might well serve to inspire the architect who 
wished to cany out the best Indian tradition 
in architecture in giving England a monument 
worthy of the great service that Indians rendered 
to the Empire s cause 

The only w ay in which n monument Indian 
in design and execution can be secured Mr 
Udwadia emphas sed is by employing Indians 
to design and build it He thought that there 
w as not the least doubt that there were men 
in India to-day who could carry out the work 
from beginning to end without non Indian 
aid in such a manner as to wm the admiration 
of the whole Western world If Indian artistic 
ability were given full scope the monument 
should prove to the western world that there 
are still master builders in India in spite of the 
adverse conditions forced upon them by Western 
civilisation overlaying Indian civilisation 

Fergusson wrote many years ago architec 
ture in India is still a living Art practised on 
the principles which caused its 1 wonderful devc 
lopment in Europe in the 12th and 13th cen 
tunes and there consequently and there alone 
the student of architecture has a chance of see- 
ing the real principles of the art in action 
The Report on Modern Indian Architecture 
issued in 1913 shows conclusively that India 
still has a living sty le tradition in architec 
ture The photographs reproduced in that 
hook should amply prove to anyone who 
might have a doubt on the point the fact of 
the survival to the present day of a living 
tradition To some it max appear to he no 
more than a trace a shoot which we find in 
the more retired by w ays of the land The^e 
shoots if studied in the light of modern 
architecture may be encouraged to grow into 
a distinctive Indian type that according to Mr 
| Begg F u i b a Consulting Architect to the 


Government of India ‘ can be made to supply all 
the complex needs of modem India in n manner 
in conformity at once w ith sound business 
principles and with the canons of true art 

A developed Indian architecture that expert 
believes can provide buildings that will be 
modem convenient economical practical and 



Mr Phirosshah Rattonji Udwadia 


not over ornate Everything w ill depend upon 
the materials that are employed and the 
architects who handle them There is nothing 
really inherent in Indian art he says that 
demands over-elaboration unpractically or 
inconvenience and there is no element necessitat 
mg lavish expenditure that cannot be over 
come by skill on the part of the designer 

The Indian type of architecture can best be 
developed by throwing the profession of the 
architect open to Indian youths Mr Begg 
believes They would bring to it that enthu 
siasm without which it would be impossible to 
develop an ind genous form of architecture in 
Ind a of to dav These Indian young men 
should be thoroughly grounded rathe architec- 
tural schools of Britain in the principles of 
arch tectural design as they are understood in 
Europe and \menca and w hen trained should 
apply their minds to designing buildings to 
meet the complex demands of modem India 
drawing their msp ration from the best examples 
of old and trad tional work in their home-land 
Thus an indigenous architecture fulfiling 
modem requirement and yet distinctively Indian 
carrying on the traditions of art and pnttiog 
life into the building crafts would be establish 
ed based upon the work of indigenous 
architects 

India hasl her own traditions of art and 
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craftsmen possessed of hereditary skill to execute 
them Why waste these precious nation'll 
assets? \\ hjr employ capable Indian craftsmen 
to create bastard products after the Western 
manner 7 Instead of constructing buddings in 
India of an Orientalised Western type, why not 
modernise Indian art to make it meet the 
requirements of to day and thus insure a style 
of architecture that will be truly national, and 
that will express Indian thought and aspira 
tions, will not be an Indiamzed imitation of 
ancient Greek or Roman or Anglo Saxon styles 
To return to the topic under consideration 
The buildmgof a monument to commemorate 
the undying service rendered to the Empire’s 


cause by Indians should prose a project in 
which every true Imperialist should be inter 
ested The British, the Dotmmoners, and Indians 
coaid join hands to pay tribute to the men 
who were the first among the Empire soldiers 
to fling themselves into the firing line in the 
principal theatre of war The Rajas, Maharajas, 
and Nawabs of India, who have given large 
sums of money for various purposes connected 
With the war, would not, I am sure, hesitate 
to contribute towards the erection of a memo- 
rial that, in the years to couie, would remind 
osterity of the part played, of her own freewill 
y India in the great war 

Saivt Nihal Siscn 


THE QUESTION OF AN ANDHRA UNIVERSfTV 


I T is somewhat gratifying to learn that 
additional Universities will be started 
shortlyat Nagpore, Lucknow, Agra and 
Rangoon It is an irony of fate (a cruel 
irony, indeed) that though the question of the 
Andhra University has been on the tapis for 
neatly two decades and eminent administrators, 
scholars and jurists of the type of Sir Thomas 
Holland, Sir Asbutosh Mukherji and Justice 
Abdur Rahim have made unequivocal pro 
tiouncements on the imperative necessity of 
multiplying the number of Universities m 
India and of granting one to the Andhra desa, 
and despite the fact that, in accordance with 
the progressivist tendencies of the times, 
Universities have already been successfully 
started at Patna, Mysore and Benares, and 
they are about to be founded at Dacca and 
Lucknow Our Madras Government should live 
in a paradise of blissful indifference to the 
real needs of an important section of its 
^people It is an indubitable fact that the 
Andbras, possessing a distinctive history, 
traditions and a language of their own, are 
also the pioneers of social reform and comprise 
about half of the total population of the 
Madras Presidency, numbering about 20 
millions out of the aggregate of forty While 
Bombay, with a population of about 19 
millions, was blessed with a University half 
•\ a century ago The Andhra-desa is still without 
any 

T\yo main objections were raised by the 
Local Government when the auestion was 
ably mooted by the Hon Mr B H Venkata- 


patiraja in the Madras Legislative council 
about two jears ago One was the lack of 
sufficient number of colleges forming , the 
basis for a new University, and the other was 
the want of funds As regards the first it 
may he stated that Bombay, nearly 20 years 
after the formation of her University, had only 
four arts colleges and even in thfe British 
Isles, all the three colleges of Sir Andrews’ 
University seem to have come into existence, 
long after the formation of the University 
At Oxford and Cambridge too it was after the 
formation of the Universities that colleges 
were instituted to give them permanence and 
cohesion eg, the University College and 
Balliol College were founded in 1249 and 
1263 ad respectively while their mother 
University at Oxford originated towards the 
close of the 19th century Coming to Madras 
itself, it seems to have had only one or two 
colleges when its University came into being 
in 1837, all the important colleges, including 
tfie Christian College, .davrtig deen ibrnniW 
subsequently The Andhra desa has now 3 
first grade colleges and 6 second grade 
colleges some at least of the latter having an 
assured probability of becoming first grade in 
the near future 

Next coming to the question of finance, it 
ts a well known fact that over fifty per cent of 
the revenue is "being spent on mihtarj porpos 
es and that only four or five per cent is being 
doled out towards such vital branches as 
education and sanitation ff Government only 
will >t, it can have ample funds for diverting 
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to meet such urgent wants It behoves the 
local Gov ernment therefore to pay heed to the 
following precious utterance of the Viceroy at 
the recent Calcutta Convocation and confer 
on the Andhras at a very early date the bless- 
ing of a University of their own “The best 
resource of a country is the capacity of its 
people and the best way of developing its 
resources is the development of that capacity 
and the best place for development of that 
capacity is the University ” 

'The Hindu’ of the 6th February gives an 
account of what became of the fate of the 
resolution on the subject of the Andhra Univer- 
sity in the Local Legislative Council Mr 
Little Hailes, the Director of Public Instruction, 
while professing lip sympathj with the propos- 
ed Andhra University, urged two objections to 
the same, viz , (i) That no definite scheme was 
laid on the table by the mover, and (2) That the 
subject was one to be tackled by the Imperial 
Council, since the present Madras University 
itself was ushered into existence by the Indian 
University Act of 1857 Two more objections 
were raised by other Hon ble members, viz, 
that the Andhras should raise necessary funds 
before they could aspire to a University of 
their own, and, lastly, mass education and 
better provision for those already engaged 
in the task of education should be the first 
concern of the Government prior to creating 
additional universities 

To take these objections seriatim, regard 
ing the first, (viz , want of a definite scheme) 
it is perhaps as much the duty of the Director 
to evolve a scheme calculated to subserve the 
educational interests of about 20 millions of 
the Andhras, as that of the mov er who is a 
layman in educational matters. If the Director 
be really as sympathetic as he professes to be, 
why could he not have suggested the forma- 
tion of a committee of professional experts 
and laymen to devise a practicable scheme ? 
Moreover, such a scheme may as well be 
brought out after the proposal receives legis- 
lative sanction 


As regards the second objection, the 
Madras University, no doubt, came into exis- 
tence under the Indian University Act, but it 
was the first time when universities were 
started in the different provinces of India 
almost simultaneously, for which the prior 
sanction of the Indian Government was needed 
But this is no reason why a Provincial Govern- 
ment should consider itself as incompetent 
to create an additional university, when the 
needs of an important section of its people 
demand it Hence this objection seems to 
have been meant rather to evade the issue 
than to face it in a bold and sympathetic 
spirit 

The last two objections also evince a 
similar lack of sympathy and imagination on 
the part of those who raised them For 
example, how could the Government have 
found money to raise the salaries of the 
already over-paid I C S , I MS and Police 
officers and for the creation of additional 
Inspectors of schools ? Again are the people 
concerned collecting funds for all the bene- 
ficent measures passed by Government ? Was 
any such collection made by the people 
concerned fo^ the older universities and for 
the recent Dacca University ? 

Regarding the greater urgency of mass 
education, &c , it is no doubt an undeniable 
fact, but if the Government evince real zeal 
and genuine sympathy, it can find means both 
for promoting mass education and the starting 
of the Andhra University, by the retrench- 
ment of extravagant expenditure in the 
Military Department and Public Works 
Department, &c , and by the abstention from 
summer exodus to the hills If mass education 
really has, in the eye of the bureaucracy, the 
first claim on the public purse, how is it that 
the Imperial Council is about to give legal 
sanction to a very costly Dacca University 
scheme and a still more expensive Calcutta 
University Reconstruction scheme ? 

M VlRADHADRA RAO 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[N B. Contribution* meant for thi* «eel on *hou!d not exceed 500 word* in length] 


Professor Foucher and the 
“Nationalists”. ' 

' We have received three communications on 
the subject of Professor Poacher’s reference to 
the„“natianaL9ts'’ m his Calcutta University 
39^-9 


lectures, oi v\ htch the substance is given below 
In the words of the writers. 

I Mr Surendranath Sen \\ rites 
"I attended Prof Poacher’s lectures regularly 
It is true that he had mentioned Mr Arun Sea 
m his introductory lecture, but his manner was 
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far from contemptuous or disparaging At least 
that 13 the impression of me nud my friends 
some of whom arc considered as authorities on 
Ancient lad na History both in Tadi-t and 
abroad ” 

II Dr RamesH Chandra Majutndar writes • 

“The February issue of Modern Review 

contains a short note with regard to M 
Toucher's lectures in the Calcutta University, 
in which, among other things, M Fouclieris 
alleged to have referred to Mr Arun Sen in a 
contemptuous manner This » absolutely tin 
true He no doubt referred to Mr Arun Sen and 
Mr K P Jnyaswn?, and expressed his dissent 
from their views on questions of Indian art but 
there was nothing in his statement which 
could be construed, by nny means, as contempt 
either towards Mr ‘Sen, or the Nationalists’ 
ns a class I was present in all the lectures 
It will not be out of place to state that I had 
several private interviews with M Toucher 
and sometimes earned on prolonged discussion 
with him But although I supported the so- 
called nationalist point of view he was always 
courteous and polite in his answers From 
what I have seen of him oa these occasions I 
am decidedly of opinion that he is a perfect 
gentleman, incapable of using contemptuous 
languagctowards anybody, whatever may be 
his differences with him.’ 

III Mr Kamaprasad Chanda writes 

“I heard the remarks of the amiable Trench 
savant, Professor Foucher I found nothing 
caustic in his remarks about ‘nationalists , and 
bis allusion to Mr Arun Sen whom he named 
along with Mr Jayaswal, did not sound either 
belittling or contemptuous I have also con 
suited other friends of mine ho heard Professor 
Toucher, and they unanimously declare that 
there was nothing offensive in his language ” 

Mr. La j pat Rai on the Relation 
Between the Sexes 

We have on able presentation of women’s 
case in an instructive article published in the 
February number of the Modem Renew from 
the pen of Mr Lajpat Rai but one or two 
aifiin.tr asot JvjmV mv JAOme miumerys 

1 Mr Rat says that some of the educated 
Indians still hold the ideal of woman which was 
prevalent in the West in the 1st half of the 19th 
century and since that ideal has changed in the » 
West in the last half of the 19 th century, he sees 
no reason why we should retain the same ideal 
The suggestion is that we should adopt the 
ideal of the present day V est , this again implies 
that we should look to the West for our ideals, 
—at least in this matter I do not object to 
importing to our land any ideals provided it 
is good from nny part of the world hut I do 
not believe that the wholesale tmn ’•plantation 
of Western ideals on Indian soil will Ik for the 
good of our country or of the world, nor do J 


tlimk it to be a healthy sign of our national mind 
to look up always to the West for our ideals 
This attitude of mind should be deprecated in 
the strongest terms Can not India evolve her 
own jdeaJs ? Has her physical dependence 
resulted m the death of her spirit also ? 

2 Mr Rai condemns the idea that the desire 
for children can be a justification for marriage, 
lie calls it a superstition I confess, I am a vie 
tim to this superstition in a mare or less 
modified form Although he admits that it is a 
social duty to get children, lie lays exclusive 
emphasis on the development of personality 
which marriage is to accomplish lie forgets 
that children contribute very materially to the 
development of the personality of their parents. 
Personality cannot be rightly and fully deve- 
loped without children, w hose presence imposes 
duties and discipline on the parents It is not 
very clear, raoreoi er, how the development of 
one s personality p ould suffer seriously if one if 
not brought into relation with a member of the 
opposite sex It may be replied that the wile 
influences the husband and the husband, the 
wife and that they are complementary to each 
other and thns help in developing each other* 
personality But children also are helpful in 
the development of personality There even if 
the development of personality be the only 
object kept in view one must getnot only a 
husband or a wife bnt children also It is very 
clear that, without such conjugal relationship, 
what Mr Rai calls a social duty will remain an 
fulfilled If on the strength of this fact, the desire 
for children is put forward as an adequate justi 
fication for marriage, it seems utterly arbitrary 
to call this a superstition Nr Rai seems to 
have missed entirely the significance of the birth 
of a chitd.it is not simply the result of man’s 
physical desire— the child is not a commodity 
delivered to the society in fulfilment of a 
contract, but it is the incarnation of the spirit 
creating itself anew It is in this sense that I 
think it a religious duty to get children It is 
the purpose of God implanted w our soul 
which cries for fulfilment in our desire for 
marriage and realises itself in our children and 
unless it can be conclusively proved to me that 
none of my descendants even m the remote future 
are going to contribute anything to tfie better 
mentofthe world or for the glory of God, I 
shall continue to believe that the strongest 
argument for me in favour of marriage would 
be the implicit desire for children— the desire, 
namely, to fulfil the purpose of God 
1 I recognise that a certain type of good is to 
be realised in our conjugal relation, but we do 
not see its crowning phase till the couple is 
blessed with children j Parenthood seems to be 
the very fruition and consummaiion of married 
life The ideal of family happiness is to be realised 
in the trinitarian relation of husband, wife and 
child , the dual relation is nlwaj s incomplete 
Mr Rai seems to think that the ideal of warn an 
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in married life is merely the wife This may be on a much higher level than the mere w ife with 
Western and as such may recommend itself as her life of comparative ease 
perfect to Mr Rai m hts sojourn in the West, The above remarks however do not take 
but it is neither Indian nor true The wife away anything from my sincere appreciation 
mother with her trials and tribulations stands of Mr Rai’s article as a w hole 

“Deyadatta 


HINDU PARLIAMENT AND SAISUNAKA STATUES 

By Ramaprasad Chand v 


IIimkj Fakl.iau.bst 

T HE February issue of the Modern Review 
opens with an article by Mr K P 
Jayaswal with the heading, “The Hindu 
Parliament under Hindu Monarchy" and the 
sub-heading, “The JSnapada or the Realm 
Assembly and the Paura or the Assembly of 
the Capital City Period GOO B c to 600 
ac" The existence of the “realm assembly ' 
or parliament is based by Mr Jayaswal not 
on ary account, description or definition of such 
an institution found in any source whatever, 
but on the occurrence of the word Janapada 
He writes — 

“The expression Jinapada, a den vatu e from 
‘Janapada’, we find occurring in the Pah 
canon, the Rsnnyana, the Mahibhirata and 
other books,' and m inscriptions In our day 
it has been taken to mean 'an (inhabitant) of 
Janapada ’ Its use as a technical term has 
been missed” (P 122) 

I do not understand what Mr Jayaswal 
means by ‘ in our day” As far as I can see, 
before the year 1917 when Mr Jayaswal w rote 
his first article on the Hathi gumpha inscription, 
the word Janapada was never “taken to mean ' 
any other thing than “an inhabitant of 
janapada” except when it was treated as a 
synonym of janapada as in the lexicons Vjsva 
and Medim Mr Jaj aswal admits that Jana « 
pod i is a derivative of Janapada The former 
is derived from the latter by the addition 
of a taddhita suffix Sanskrit grammarians 
carefully define the meanings for expressing which 
taddhita ^suffixes are added According to the 
grammarians j mapada is derived from janapada 
(and paura from pnra) by adding a suffix in the 
6ense of tafra bbavab, ‘who lives there’ It is 
possible to asenbe other meanings known to 
grammarians to such derivatives But the sense 
which Mr Jnj asw al proposes to ascribe to the 
derivatives.! mnpada and paura on the strength 
of a taddhita suffix, “a repreren tat ive assembly 
( snbha or sarmti) therein” is unknown to Sans 
knt grammar and is therefore quite inadmissible 
Tilt great Fanint himself uses the term janapada 


and of course in the only sense ha which it is 
capaple of being used One of Ins sutras (V 4- 
104-) runs — 

Brahmano j inapadahhyayjm. 

“(The suffix tach is added to) brahman when 
denoting a j&napada ” 

The rule relates to a tatpurusha (determina- 
tive) compound of which the second member 
is brahman (Brahman) and which denotes that 
the Brahman is a janapada (Brahmano janapada- 
twam skhyayate — KaSika ) As examples of such 
compounds are mentioned Snrasbtra brabmah 
‘a Brahman of Surashtra,’ Avantibrahmah 'a 
Brahman of Avanti ' So janapada in this sutra 
means 'belonging to a janapada or country ’ 

For traditional explanation of words used 
in ancient texts w e ha\ e to rely on authoritative 
commentaries One such commentary is Vijnane 
svaras Mitakshars in Y/jnavalbya smnti I 
shall cite a line of Yajnavalkya (II 36) to show 
m what sense Vynsnesvara takes janapada (in 
singular)— 

Deyam chaura hntam dravyam rajnJ jana 
padsya tu 

“The kmg should hand over the stolen 
propertv (when recovered) to jmapada " 

Here janapada is thus explained by Vijoine 
svara— 

J&napadaya swadesa nivasine yasya tat 
dravyam tasmai. 

“To the janapada or the inhabitant of his 
own country to him whose property it is ” t 

Of course Mr Jaj asw al does not follow the 
commentator Under the heading ‘compensation 
bills of Jinapada to the crown,’ he writes, “The 
refund bills were presented according to 
Yijnavalkya to the Jsnapnda, as it is to 
them that he enjoins on the kmg to pay the 
compensation” (p 130) without even referring to 
the opinion of Vijnsnesvara I believe it will 
not be possible for Mr Jayaswal to cite any 
known commentator who takes janapada and 
paura m the sense of realm and city assemblies 
The ignorance of the commentators, the dipo 
«iton-*s of traditions that were handed on from 
teacher to tsachcr [guru paramparj), regarding 
the realm and city assemblies is opposed to 
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Mr Jayaswal s claim that these institutions 
are referred to in tJie post Vedic Bnhmamc 
literature 

I shall now turn to some of the other 
evidences adduced by Mr Jayaswal in support* 
of his parliament He asserts, ‘ The technical 
significance of the Jtnapada ns a collective 
institution has now been established br 
Khiravela’s inscription of 1G5 B C ’ (p 122 ) 
Let us see how it has been established Line 
7 of Khira vela's II jtliigampha inscription 
opens with n sentence which is thus read and 
translated by Bhagavanlal Indrnji — 

Anugaha anektm sata sakasSni visajati 
pora jsnapadam 

“(And thus) he showered hundreds of 
thousands of favours on the people of the town 
and the country 

Pora (the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit 
paura ) is here taken as a part of a copulative 
compound port jtnipadam Mr Jayaswal reads 
poram instead of pen on the ground that there 
is an annsmra above ra in the inscnptton and 
on this anusiara he bases the fabrics of his city 
and realm assemblies (J B 0 R S III pp 448, 
450) But in the facsimile of the inscription 
taken by Mr R D Banerji and published by 
Mr Jay nswal, this part of the line is clear Here 
we find no trace of the sign of anusvim above 
the ra of pora but there is a big hole of very 
irregular shape above the follow ltig ja which is 
evidently mistakenforanusmraby air Jayasw at 
Mr Jayaswal may say m reply that he has 
examined the stone and found the musrarn all 
right Those who have experience of deciphering 
inscriptions know well that paper impressions 
where the writing is found in black and white 
enable one to read such records better than on 
the stone where the colour is uniform Mr 
Jayaswal translates the sentence thus —“(He) 
bestows numerous privileges— by hundreds and 
thousands— on (the corporate bodies) the Paura 
and the Jdnapada " The rendering of eaugsha 
tanvgraha) as privilege is also forced In the 
foregoing lines of the inscription no such 
privileges are referred to but there are mentioned 
the various acts of public utility done by 
Kbxravela which are evidently described in the 
sentence in question ns hundreds and thousands 
of favours conferred on the inhabitants of the 
city and the kingdom The meaning of paura - 
(pora) as used in the ancient Brthrm inscriptions 
is clearly brought out in the following 
compound of the great Jvasik cave prasasti of 
Gautaroiputra Sitaharm — (Epigraphia Indica 
VIII p CO) - 

Porajana-mvisesa sama sukha dukhasa .. 

“Who sympathised with the w eal and w oe of 
all the citueus ' * 

Pora or paura means paurtyana, ‘one living 
in the puri orcity,' and not a representative 
assembly of the cit) In support of lus interpre- 
tation of paura Mr Jayaswal adds, *Jn the 
orporatc sense it is dearie mentioned in the 


Liyyivad*na where Kunsla is supposed to have 
catered the Paura (used in the singular) that 
the Paura assembly" (p 123) Where 
by whom is Kuatla supposed to have 
Entered the Paura (used in singular)? In the 
Uj vyjvad ma it is narrated that w hen Tjshyara 
kshiti got her forged letter ordering Kunsla a 
eyes to be taken out sealed by Asoka’s teeth, 
Asoka, who was asleep, dreamt in succession 
two dreams, the first was, that two vultures 
plucked out the eyes of Kunila, and the second 
dream was, Asoka saw Kunsla entering Patira 
a\ ith overgrown hatr, nails and beard (p 410) 
This is evidently Mr~Jayaswral s Paura assembly 
which Kunsla entered But such an interpreta 
tion is impossible Asoka in his dreams saw 
vrhat actually happened later on The paura 
that Kunilu entered with overgrown hair and 
nails is the city of Pttihputra la the sequel 
to the story blind Kunsla is led back to the 
city of PitaLputri with his wife Jvinchanarnjfl 
(p 413) There is not a word about any 
assembly Paura m this passage means Para— 
city the taddhita suffix is added in the original 
sense of the word Mr Jayaswal again writes, 
"The Pauras alone of TakshasiU the capital of 
the North (Uttarspatha) in the time of Asoka, 
are i elated to have b-come hostile &c " (p 127 } 
This is not accurate Mr Jayaswal has lumself 
quoted the passage in note 75 where the 
rebellion is thus described — 

TakshasiU n a car am viruddhara 
• The city of Takshasils revolted,” which 
mtan9 the inhabitants of TakshasiU revolted 
Here nagaram is used and not pauram About 
Kun»la s step mother Tishynrakshtti s letter 
Mr Jayaswal writes, ' Tishyarakshita addressed 
her letter, according to the Divyivadma, to the 
Pauras, i e , an organised body ’ (p 123) 
The original runs — 

TayS kapata lekho hkhitas-TakshasiIakinlra 
pourinlm Kuntlasya nayanam Tintsayitavyam 
iti 

“By her was written a forged letter to the 
citizens of Tnkshasili that the ej es of Kunilu 
should be destroyed ’ 

The meaning of the term pauras of 
TakshasiU is made quite clear W the staoia 
that to Wows in the text — 

C*ji hyasoko \ afavin prachmda 
kjnipnyat TakshasiU janam hi ■> 

Uddhi r ay a ti m lochnna masja 
*atror Mouryasya vamsasya kalankn esbah 
’•The fearful and mighty King Asoka orders 
the inhabitants of TakshasiU uproot the eye* of 
this enemy, he is a stigma on the Maurja 

family ” 

llcrc the author makes quite clear that by 
the pauras of TakshasiU he denotes Takshtstl f- 
jantm. the inhabitants of the city taken 
col'ectireJ) The period of the history of 
Northern India to which Mr Jayaswal refers 
on his Hindu Parliament, B C COO to A P 
COO jq characterised hr the ri*e of great military 
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monarchies According to tradition preserved 
m the purinas the period begins with the rise of 
Mnhipadma Nanda (about 373 B C) and in 
the Purinas the change is described as the 
substitution of the Sndra rule for the ancient 
Kshatnya regime What was this ancient 
regime v Before the conquests of Nmda 
Mahspadma Northern India was divided into a 
number of small states— sixteen in number 
according to the Buddhist texts Most of these 
states were ruled by Kshatnya Kajas with a 
number of outlying states heterodox in culture 
from the standpoint of Brabmjraism, and ruled 
by ganas or Ksnatnya ohgdfCkie9 The ancient 
Kshatnya monarchies were limited m character 
The power of the censecratcd Raja was limited 
by that of the Samiti — assembly, which probably 
mataly consisted of the men of his own clan 
by the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
Brahmans who according to the proclamation 
at the Rajasu^a ceremony were excluded 
from the junsdiction of the Raja , and by the 
Vises (vaisyns) or common free people also 
In a passage of the Satapatha Brahmana (VII. 

1 1 4) it is said — 

V nsma u vai hshatriyo visa samvidtno’syarn 
avasinam daditi tat sudattam 
Siyana’a commentary— 

Lobe hi 'Xsh-iinj ah' ri;i ‘visi’ swakiyajl 
prajaya ‘sumvidmah’ sanjantnah nikamatyam 
priptah san ‘nsyim’ pnthivyxm yasmai 
purushaya 'avasanam r 'dad&ti’, tasva tat 
sudattam sobhanadattam bhavati 

‘ And to whomsoever the Rnja (Kshatnya), 
with the approval of the Vises, grants a settle 
ment, that (settlement) is properly given ” 

So it was incumbent upon the Raja to secure 
the approval of his common subjects or Vises 
(\aisyas) before mating a gift of any land 
within his dominion The great military 
monarchy of Magadha the foundation of which 
was perhaps laid down by the later Sai?un»ka 
tings and the superstructure of which was 
erected by Nanda MahSpadma, overthrew most 
of the ancient states and overshadowed others 
The political consequences follow mg the rise of 
the Magadhan monarchy in Northern India 
resemble in several points the political changes 
that ensued in the Greek world as a result of 
the rise of the Macedonian monarchy at about 
tbe same time Though some of the old type of 
states such as the Kshaudrakas Milams and 
Yaudheyas survived 1 long the political interest 
now centred round a succession of imperial 
dynasties, both Indian and foreign, that held 
sway m-Northem India from the second half of 
the fourth country B C to the middle of the 
seventh century A D Whether there were any 
popular assemblies or not, there is evidence to 
show that the common people were not devoid 
of political feeling B*na in his Ilarsha-cbaota 
(chapter VII) gives a picturesque account of 
Ilarshv’a march from St hams vara to Knnuaj 
after his brothers death In course of tins 


account Bitm writes of some of the people 
through v hose land the army marched "others, 
despondent at the plunder of their ripe grain, 
had come forth wives and all to bemoan their 
estate*, and to the imminent risk of their lives 
gnef dismissing fear, had begun to censure their 
sovereign, crying ‘\\ here’s the king 5 ‘What 
right has he to be king?’ ‘What a King* ” 
(Cow elf and Thomas’s Eng tr ) Bma joined 
later on, so he could not have accompanied 
Ilarsha in this his first expedition But Bina 
must have overheard such conversations when 
he accompanied the emperor ui his later expedi 
tions and so his testimony deserves credence 
In a copper grant of King Dharmmapila of 
Bengal who reigned probably m* the first half 
of the ninth century A D it is said of his father 
Gopala, ‘That the people (Prakntibhi) elected 
him king with a view to put an end to anarchy ” 
Though the cpigraphic records tell ns of this 
solitary instance of an election of the king by 
the people, it must have been much commoner 
In practice In this grant we catch an echo of 
what is said in the Satapatha Brahmana about 
the king s duty to consult the people before 
making a gift of land After enumeration of the 
various official and non-official bodies to whom 
the grant is addressed it is said— 

Mntam astu hhavatira 
• Let this be approved by you " 

The materials for the ancient political htstory 
of our people are very scanty and scattered It 
is only by critical sifting of this evidence with 
infinite patience and not by giving free play to 
imagination and sentiment nnd ascribing to 
words meanings unknown to tradition that 
we can hope to reconstruct a bare outline of 
our ancient political life 

II Two Pre Mouevav Statues 
Under the heading “Indian Periodicals'’ 
appears "a layman’s hurried summary” of 
articles in the Journal in the Bihar and Onssa 
Research Societj December, 1919 Some of the 
remarks w ith which our ' layman introduces 
his summary deserves serious consideration He 
writes — 

' The discovery which Mr Jayaswal claims 
to have made, w ould upset the conclusions of 
Indologists who had hitherto considered the 
ancient Hindus to be incapable of evolving any 
school of sculpture of their own These conclusions 
do not affect onr forefathers’ sculptural and 
artistic capacity alone , they are in fact, links 
xn a chain of reasonings calculated to keep our 
ancestors, in the world s opinion, indebted to 
foreigners in all the elements of culture and 
civilisation It is for this reason that whenever 
any Indian student of the ancient history of his 
country ventures to differ from European savants 
he is snubbed a ‘nationalist and therefore as 
undoubtedly carried away to the __ 

error by his patriotic bf8*s ^ 
imperialistic bias , ‘ race eupen 
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be also sources of error, and often of more 
serious errors" (p 200) 

In the case of Mr Jayaswal's discoveries 
at least it may be said that he has been very 
hospitably received by European savants One 
Of these savants, His Honour Sir Edward Gait, 
has as Mr Jayswal himself admits, rendered the 
making of these discoveries possible Another 
of the European savants Dr Vincent A Smith, 
who -in his History of Fine Arts in India nod 
Ceylon ‘upheld the theory of Greek influence 
on Indian art, had been doing his best to 
support Mr Jayaswal's theories and to advertise 
them in Europe In the joint meeting of the 
Asiatic Societies of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Aofenca held in London Dr V A 
Smith called attention to the theories of Mr 
Jayaswal Frofesse r Barnett, while rising to 
oppose these theories said— 

“Air K F Jayssual by his learned and 


able paper on “Statues of T«vo Salsnnaku 
Emperors ' (J B 0 R. S , V. pt I, pp SSff) 
has rendered such a service to the stndy of 
bistory and antiquities that I feel the utmost 
diffidence in expressing any opinions at variance 
with Ins theories But as I have been honoured 
by a request to contribute some notes on the 
important subjects which he has raised, I do 
so with the prayer Lsbnmanta sidhavah" fj 
B 0 R. S, V pt IV„ p 513) English 
scholars who approach theories hie Mr 
Jayaswal’s calculated to prove the originality 
of our ancestors, in regard to all the elements 
of culture and eiviGStitioa in such spirit cannot 
be accused of “imperialistic" or 4 race superiority 
bias 11 

[The writer of the summary feels that he has 
been unjust to some foreign Indologists, and 
apologises to them J 


A 


MORTALITY IN INDIA 


By Rat Bahadur Thakur Datta, Retired District Judge. 


A FEW weeks |back ' United India" 
published an article by Sir Sankaran 
Nair, K c l E,on “Poverty in India,’ 
In which the late Member of the Government 
of India for Education and Sanitation said 
“The increasing death rate was also one of 
the points always pressed by the Jate Mr 
Goknale in the Legislative Council The 
figures which must have been supplied by the 
Sanitary Commissioner of the Government of 
India along with the Census returns, must place 
this matter beyond dispute and \\ e can scarcely 
understand the reason for the non-publication of 
*mch returns, and the conclusion to be drawn 
from them by the Government The w ithholdmg 
of these and other papers, to which we have 
already referred, has raised a good deal of 
comment in the Indian press and needs erplann 
tion ” 

I had recently occasion to see a high 
British officer who had compiled one of the 
Provincial census reports, and happened to 
tell him that the most telling indictment 
which the Nationalist brought against bureau 
cratic rule in India, was that the vitality of the 
people and their power of resisting disease 
liad decreased as evidenced by the rising 
death rate He could not believe It and 
asked me to send^lim the statistics 1 have 
taken some trouble In looking up the various 


Reports in the Punjab Public Library, and 
as there is a good deal of ignorance as regards 
the correct figures, both among English 
officials and Indian Publicists, I send them 
to you in the hope that the discussion may 
draw the attention of the Press and public to 
this most important subiect, and lead them to 
study the question in all its bearings 

2 “The Indian Empire" which forms 
\ol I of the Imperial Gasetteer ef India 
published in 1907, under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for India, has a table 
showing the .Mortality rate per 1000 of the 
population for the last twenty years 1881* 
ipoo I copy here the figures gnen on p 
512, as also the remarks of the official 
compiler on pages 513 frf, and 517 

P 512 “Mortality rates per thousand in 
the chief provinces of British fnaia, 1881*1900 


Province Recorded Mean for 

1831 90 1891 95 189G-I900 
Bengal 22 1 30 7 30 18 

Assam 20 7 SO 2 8 GO 

United Provinces 32 8 32 2 33 1 

Punjab 313 3*3 32 4 

Central Provinces 33 0 33 8 45 0 

Bcrars , 33 2 38 8 48 5 

Madras 20 5 20 7 221 

Bombay 20 2 29 0 41 3 

Lower Burma 17 5 20 7 20 2 
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P. 613. "We see first that in spite of the 
defective reg* 5 tration the recorded rates are 
generally very high and exhibit a progressive 
nsc , they are indeed much above the European 
standard, if Austria Hungary and Italy be 
excluded In all respects the greatest contrast is 
presented to the English statistics, and this as 
vre have *een applies equally to the birth rate " 
P. 515 “Estimated mortality per thousand 
living 1881 90 

Males Females All 
India 40 6 33 G 29 G 

England &. Wales 20 2 18 0 191 " 

P 517. “Starting from Ireland and pro 
gTessing east and south there is a gradual and 
regular nse in the mortality of infants, until m 
India under ordinary circumstances probably 
abont one-third of those born die within the 
first year of life.*' 

Comments on the above figures are 
superfluous , it will be seen that the rise in 
the mean death rates during 1896 1900 o\er 
those of 1881*90 was nearly 40 per cent in 
Bengal, Assam, and Central Provinces, 46 
per cent in Berars, and 50 per cent in Lower 
Burma 

3 The Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence, India, publishes every year big 
volumes dealing with the statistics of British 
India The figures which I shall now give 
are taken from part five “Public Health” 

The first issue gives the vital statistics 
for 1906 07 and preceding years , thereafter 
a v olume was published annually, and the 
last which I could find was the tenth issue 
for 1916 17, published apparently In 1919 
For the whole of British India the figures 
given are since 1885, but for the provinces 
only those for 1897 and future years were 
forthcoming 

UntiBh India 

Population in No of Rate per 
\ear which deaths deaths mille flOOO) 
w ere registered 


1885 

18S6 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Millions 194 


207 

213 

212 

214 

223 


51,14 848 
49,45,171 
54,30,726 
51,12,833 
54,59,703 
5 S, 45, 927 
58 83,478 
69,22 767 
54 98,750 
72,58,148 
61,78,357 
68,14,337 
76 58,642 
56,58 833 
64 36,413 
83,34,155 
65,96,377 


26 37 

25 51 
28 03 

26 41 
28 21 
3012 
28 4 

32 51 

25 75 

33 48 

28 94 
32 04 
36 03 

26 56 
30 01 
38 91 

29 45 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 226 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 238 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


70,02,417 31 G7 

73 18,183 34 91 

83 80,801 38 05 

80,52 230 36 14 

77,75,337 34 83 

83 99.G23 37 IS 

8G.53.007 3S 21 
69,98 014 30 91 

75,18 034 33 2 

70,39,544 32,01 

70,90 991 Sfl^l 
68,45 018 25 72 

71,55,770 30 00 

71,42 413 29 94 

09,40,430 29 10 

78,03,830 32 72 


The highest mortality was in 1900, 1904 
and 1908 when the death-rate exceeded 38 
per iooo , the low est was in 1886, 1S93 and 
1913 when it was less than 26 per mille 
It may be useful to compare these figures 
with the death rates per mille in some of the 
European countries for 1912, given in the 
reports They are England and Wales (1913) 
13 7, Holland, 123 , Denmark, 130, Norway, 
135, Sweeden, 142, Scotland, 1526, 
Prussia, 15 5 , Ireland, 16 5 , France, 17 5 
4. It is not necessary to give for the 
Provinces the population figures or the total 
number of deaths, the ratios per mile for the 
past twenty years are the chief thing and 
1 copy these for sev en of the Provinces to 
which the Reform Scheme mil apply Behar 
and Orissa is a new province, the N W 
Frontier Province was separated from the 
Punjab in November 1901 


4 -a 


5 g to 

6 

U * ■ 

1898 23 40 

1899 27 6 3 

19«» 57 32 

1901 2346 

1902 25.32 
! 9°3 35 S* 

1904 32 06 
IS »5 37 21 

1905 4347 
1907 4170 

1903 38 12 
I 9°9 33-09 

1910 4488 

1911 3467 

1912 4234 

1913 30 23 

1914 3669 

1915 3590 

1916 39 95 

1917 36.06 


2657 

31 - 3 ' 

3663 

21 04 
3343 
35 33 

32- 15 
3&-33 
3608 

37 72 

38 56 
31-35 
33 ” 
3269 
2977 
29 35 
3157 
3283 
28.37 
26.19 


a 

29.16 
35 72 
7007 
37*2 
3904 
46 gt 
—41 39 
31-34 
35o6 
3282 
27 15 
27 38 
30 30 
2535 
31211 3489 
29 14 26,63 
283 2945 
32 t 16 12 
32-8 3332 
35-2 4076 


ft. 2. 

Z 'l 

29.6 
47 7 

3601 192 
44-1 244 
49 01 284 

49 36 2868 
47 6 26 8 
3<5-W 33 73 
62 1 35 12 

50 7 35 8 
30 9 2045 
33-3 269 
34 1 23 3 
26.0 234 
30 12 24 7 
3*o «4 7 

36 60 »3 8 
• 30.70 3001 

37 9 299 


27 3S 2140 
33 19 20 xa 
31-23 2340 
3030 21.30 
32 54 20.13 
4025 2220 
3470 2280 
44.00 2140 
3807 2740 
4346 2430 
52.73 2620 
37 84 21 80 
3867 2470 
4495 *2 10 
2991 *43“ 
3484 *140 

'34-40 253 
3004 2200 
29. jo 21 90 
3791 2620 
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the d «enmaJ periods the recorded It mil be seen that between tSSs and 
p ean °f t " e morta! llt y rates 5n the five larger igoo the number of lunatics admitted 5 was 


[88t 90 

1891 1900 

1901 10 

22 r 

30 75 

34.60 

328 

32 Si 

39 3 S 

3* 3 

33 45 

4404 

26 2 

35 45 

35 >o 

205 

21 4 

23 33 


Provinces were 
Bengal 

United Provinces 32 8 
Punjab 
Bombay 

lhese figures show tl at compared with 
the first decade 1881 go for which figures 
are forthcoming the thud decade 1901 10 
shows considerable increase in the mean 
death rate everywhere the rise ranges from 
13 per cent in Madras 20 per cent in United 
Provinces 34 per cent in Bombay to 41 per 
cent in the Punjab and 56 per cent in 
Bengal Tor the whole of British India 
the figures are 


1885 go 
1891 1900 
1901 1910 


2 7 44 
11 3* 
34 55 


or an increase of 26 per cent In all other 
civilized countries whether in Europe America 
or Asia, the mortality rates are being consi 
derably reduced In England and Wales 
the death rate per thousand was 2t 3 m 
1861 1870 ig 1 in 1881 go 18 5 in 1891 95 
since 
as that 


about 1200 a year but in 1905 the number 
rose to 1667 and the increase continued 
until in 1917 it reached 3423 or nearly 
double of what it was m the first Inenty 
jears Is there any satisfactory explanation 
of this Increase except that we in common 
with most civilized nations are experiencing 
the baneful effects of pitiless materialism and 
hard competition which have increased the 
struggle and worry of life with the greater 
nse and carse of drink and drugs ? What a 
pity that the Fates have given us the 
evils of the present Industrial age but have 
brought us no compensating good in impro 
ving the staying power of the people { 

6 Contagious diseases of which the 
ravages are so insignificant in countries 
where people have great vitality and live under 
better sanitary conditions exacted a very 
heavy toll in India From 1897 t0 > 9 J 7 
deaths registered as due to cholera were 77 
74 361 during the same period the mortality 
from plague aggregated 8t 97 oro from 
smallpox it was 1840082 deaths If we 
add to these the nftluenza mortality, we have 
the terrible total of nearly 25 million deaths 
in 21 years due to these contagious diseases 


I9 . } "V,, J 9° 18 5 * 9i 95 or an ayer3 £ e 0 f over xj) lakh deaths a year 

«hen the fall (.as been ve.y raprf Thc ,g o( fcltla d« lo 01h „ 

. <>«« causes — malarial fevers and famines 
(see Daily Mail Year Book tor igi9 pp 270) 

Since 1912 the mortality statistics of India 


began to show some ’improvements the 
lowest death rate being in 1913 but the sixty 
six lakhs of deaths due to influenza m 
1918 will add greatly to the mean death 


tible causes — malarial fevers and /amines 
— is appalling the figures under these heads 
are available but it is not necessary to quote 
them here as they will be discussed in 
another article According to the highest 
sanitary authorities three fourths of these 
deaths would not have occurred if tl e people 


r oeams wouiu nor nave occurred 11 u e peuuic 

rate for the decade igit 20 I 9 had more education better hygiene and 

death rate in the Punjab duetoth greater wealth \\ hat are the casualties of war 

this terrible epidemic was as high as 81 per c red to these figures ? lt is computed 
mille In 1916 in England and Wales with ^ in a „ lhc >¥ars in Europe America and 
a date rate of 13 3 per Vnyasarm Asia during the past one hundred and fifty 

duration of life was 75 years while in Ind a years _ lnc ; u d jng the Napoleamc battles the 
with a date rate of 29 10 during the same Amer|can av ,i w the Russo Turkish and 
year it was less than one half Russo Japanese wars as also the Great War 

5 The number of patients admitted w j, ic h |, as reccntlv ended,, tie number of 
info the various Lunatic Asylums in British ons kll!ed or of those > v ho died of wounds 
India are also noted in the (Public Health) dl( j not e qual one third the mortah y from 
satisfies and I give figures for the quinquennial preYe ntibIe causes viz, malaria contagious 
3 ears diseases and famines in India daring the 

2883 1212 1910 1517 past fifty year*! ic r since the first regular 

1890 1125 *9*5 2225 Census of 1871 

1S95 1199 191O 2id3 7 There are no means of ascertaining 

tgoo 1191 jpj? 242J hem much sickness preiails among the general 

1905 1667 population of India There were in 1916 
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some three thousand hospitals and dispensaries 
which treated thirty-four millions of patients 
and performed fourteen lakhs of operations ; 
they are doing very useful work in relieving 
pain, but as they provide accommodation for 
_an infinitesimal part of the people suffer.ng 
from disease their returns are of little value 
The Army units and the jails are, however, 
in charge of trained medical officers who are 
required to keep record of the number of 
admissions into hospital, of the daily sick 
list and of deaths m each group , they ha\e 
to submit monthly and annual statements 
giving full particulars to superior authority The 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India publishes every year a report giving 
the statistics for the whole of India The 
following table compiled from these reports 
is taken from p 171 of the Indian Year 
Book for 1919 edited by Sir Stanley Reed, 


Ratio per mille of Strength 
British Troops 

1908 12 1913 1914 1915 

Admission into hospital 6384 585 61418231 
Constantly Sick 60 3 29 7 31 8 39 1 

Deaths 61 33 43 5 94 


Indian Troops 

1908-12 1913 1914 1915 

Admission into hospital 578.3 5317 5665 7414 
Constantly Sick 209 21.4 209 339 

Deaths S4 42 1 5 s 

The mortality figures thus become an 
index to sickness Roughly speaking, for every 
death there were ten persons constantly sick 
among British troops, but we may leave 
these out of account as they are in the tropics 
presumably more prone to sickness than 
natives of the soil The figures for Indian 
troops show that for every death among 
them overone hundred persons are admitted in 
hospitals and five (as against ten among British 
troops) are “constantly sick ' As these propor- 
tions are found to be almost constant from 
year to j ear in a large body of men (nearly 
two lakhs) stationed in different places, it will 
serve our purpose if we take them as a rough 
data for estimating the amount of sickness 
in the land The army we know is composed 
mostly of vigorous men in the prime of life, 
selected for their good physique , they live 
in cantonments away from crowded and 
insanitary surroundings jn barracks or lines 
built by Military engineers , they receive 
good nourishing food and are actively 
employed on drill or on guard duties , they 
40&-10 


are when sick treated by experienced doctors 
who have all the appliances of Medical 
Science at their command , they enjoy sick 
leave and are retired as soon as they show 
signs of ad\ancing age or of deteriorated 
health It is therefore no wonder that the 
mortality (5 57 per 1000 strength for the eight 
jears 1908 to 1915) among them was less 
than one-fifth of the death rate (31 iapenooo) 
of British India during the same perio 5 y We 
shall not, therefore, be far wrong if we assume 
that the proportion of the sick among the 
people — men, women and children — wKo have 
to live under insanitary conditions without 
good houses, without w holesome food, suffering 
from splenitis due to malaria, from consump- 
tion and nervous diseases in towns, from 
diabetes, rheumatism, heart disease, from 
dyspepsia, diseased teeth and defective 
eyes, diseases from which the troops are 
almost immune and with no medical treat- 
ment worth the name, was double the sick- 
rate of the army But as it is possible that 
the general population comprising infants, 
children, young and old persons have a lower 
vitality and less resisting power and (hey 
succumb Wore quickly under the onslaughts 
of disease, w e shall take it that their sickness 
bears the same ratio to deaths as “that of 
the Indian troops Taking for comparison 
the Punjab with its virile races, who 
furnish a large quota of men to the army 
where famines are rare and the canal colonies 
produce an abundance of food-stuffs for 
export, the mean mortality rate of 44.04 
(m 1901 -10) means that out of every 1000 
persons living 220 or more than one-fifth 
were 1 constantly sick” day and night and 
that if there were sufficient hospital accommo- 
dation in towns and villages there would be 
in the Punjab for every 1000 inhabitants 4404 
admissions during the year or 12 each day, 
every one of the patients remaining on an 
average 183 days sick These figures 
however give no idea of the sickness prevail- 
ing in a population of 238 millions During 
the eight years 1908-15, 7 38 millions people 
on an average died annually in British 
India and hence taking the army ratio as our 
standard we have 36 millions who were 
“constantly sick” throughout the year and 
738 millions who were attacked with disease 
each year Can nothing be done to reduce 
this appalling sickness to eradicate the germs 
of contagious diseases, to mitigate the " t “ 

of malaria, or to provide medical u 
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for the vast majority of the unfortunate 
people who fall sick ? 

8 “Health is the statesman's first dutj” 
sard Lord Beaconsfield The blessings of Peace 
and of safety from mansion are invaluable, 
good laws ana the rigorous administration of 
justice do conduce to the greater secuntj of 
life and property , trade and industrj, helped 
bj good reads and other means of comirmni- 


cation — Post Office, Telegraphs, Railways, 
Steamers, etc , maj lead to the economic 
betterment of certain classes, but in the eyes of 
all thoughtful persons the value of these gifts 
is greatly diminished if not counterbalanced 
and nullified, when these are coupled with 
constant fear of disease, with greater sickness 
with higher mortality , with low er \ itahty and 
with a decreasing duration of life 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


How to Bring on the Golden Age. 
In reviewing Mr F S Mama’s book 
"The Century of Hope” in the Indian 
Review, Sir Narayan Chandavarknr says, 
in part 


Golden Age is is Future, not in Past 


Further, all the activities and movements 
of the nineteenth Century, which were directed 
to the realisation of the humanitarian ideals of 
the eighteenth by raising the outlook and up- 
lifting the stains of the masses and promoting 
the flow of one life among them and the higher 
classes, rested their “golden age ' in the future, 
not in the past It is a commonplace that we 
cannot break with the past That commonplace 

has often proved a hindrance to'progress. espe- 
cially tn India. The conflict between t be past on 
the one hand and the present and future on the 
other is always with ns , and progress is realised 
by a reconciliation between the two The re- 
conciliation, however, can be effected only by 
choosing the best of the past and building the 
future on so much of it as is righteous and ns 
such sana tana as our Rishis call it, that is to 
say, ancient nod ever abiding as the enduring 
principle both of individual and of national life 

He asks * 


Is the nineteenth century, which Mr Marvin 
holds out for the West as * the Century of 
Hope”, equally so for India ? „ 

The good and bad of that century have no 
doubt affected India But a hundred years of 
progress arc too short a period for a vast nod 
ancient country such ns India to afford A 
guarantee that the coming years will be there- 
fore necessarily a continuity of that progress 
and its hopes 

Making use of and referring to the 
• Appellation of protestant taoTe* 
'nts within the pale of Hinduism coined 
Raoade, Sir Narayan observes ; 


The roots of all these protestant movements 
of Hinduism from the Upanishnds to Baddhisoi, 
from Buddhism to Bhakti lav in the Vedas be- 
cause the central point of the \edas rested in 
their gospel of Gita, the law of righteousness and 
first, it is the seed of that gospel that fructified 
nccording to the Upanishnds as righteousness 
meaning to be right w ith God by contemplation, 
nest, according to Buddhism, ns right conduct 
by self restraint and service of humanity, and 
lastly according to the Bhakti school, as a 
life lived by faith in and Iotc of God and the 
service of man This is * the living pist ’which 
has moved India for twenty centuries ^ It is 
living in the present of India with the Ideal of 
progress ns humanity because, in the midst of 
much that darkens India's civilisation daring 
the last 20 centuries, the fact stands to its 
signal credit that the labour of those centuries 
has resulted in the gospel of Aftimsn paramo 
Marm/tft — abstention from injury to others is 
the highest religion or duty, and in the gospel 
of peace as the creed of creeds 
Defects of India's Progressive Movements 

It is true that this ideal Which from the 
Jiving past has been struggling across these 20 
centuries to move India's life np to now, has 
failed to realise itself actively 10 several depart- 
ments of that life For one thing the Hindu, 
in the name of the gospel of Ahimsa refuses 
to be'cruel to nnd killing the hug or the serpent 
but does not see the cruelty of infant marriage 
enforced widowhood, the rigid exclusiveness of 
castr, nnd so forth , he tamely submits to 
despots in polities and priestcraft m religion nnd 
moves listless in fact of autocracy, whether in 
the state or society 

Why has not the humanitarian ideal of 
India fructified ? 

Briefly the humanitarian ideal of India ha* 
not fructified especially m her political condi 
turns of the last 20 centuries first because it ha* 
been m practice of a passive character It war 
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unfortunate for India that that ideal was formn 
lated in the word l&imsa Phrases whatever 
the men who pride themselves on being prac 
ttcal may say in ridicule of them have made 
and unmade men, nations, kingdoms, and 
institutions It is a great thing tor a people 
to have their ideal put into the tabloid of a 
catching phrase The word indeed must be 
made flesh or else it withers But before it is 
made flesh it must be conceived in the womb 
of society So a great idea condensed into 
a catching phrase rouses better than anything 
else the emotions of the ideal m the average 
man and appeals to him most effectively as 
the ‘tremendous dialectic ' or audacious logic 
of his unsophisticated mind and heart It was 
good therefore that India's ideal of humanity 
was phrased in a formula which has become a 
household word But unfortunately it was so 
phrased as to give the ideal the impress of a 
negative character and tend to make it a 
passive virtue When an ideal tal es a passive 
tnm, it lo=es half its vigour Under its influence 
men acquire the habit of temporising with its 
obligations whenever the calls for its practice 
anse It makes ns Hamlets not Hampdens 
Hence the mild Hindu of whom Sir W llham 
Hunter wrote ns the product of Buddhistic 
teachings incorporated into Hinduism ’ This 
passive spirit of humanity signified by the 
word Ahtmsa was apparently perceived by the 
Bhakti school Its saints either do not use 
the vv ord but express the idea of humanity by 
the terms Dnya, Kshama and Sbantt (love, 
forgiveness and peace) which are positive virtues 
bringing out the active character of the ideal 
or, when they do use it they, as for instance 
the Macatha saint Jnaneshvara who is regarded 
as the father of Maratba nationality distinctly 
explain that Ahtmsa means not merely abstain 
lag from injury to others but actively doing 
good to and uplifting tbe low, the ignorant 
the weak, the sinful the fallen and the despised 

{No Orcanic Umov of People 
This BbaLtt movement how e\ er, lasted for 
too short a time— for only 60 j cars— to repair 
the defect And the habit of temporising with 
the ideal which was its necessary result led to 
timidity v that timidity led in its turn to a 
cleavage between the intellectual classes and 
tbe toiling masses As pointed out by Dr 
Hcemle and Sir Ramaknshna Bhandarkar, 
Buddhism collapsed because there was no 
organic union between its priesthood and laity 
no inseparable bond with the broad strata 
of the secular li*e of the people to make the 
gospel of humanity flow as one stream boldly 
nnd fertilise all the ranks and gradations from 
top to bottom Bhen Buddhism collapsed 
and was replaced by Brahmanism the mischief 
became" worse Tbe great Shankaracharya says 
m one ofhis works that he has to compromise 
truth as he really discerns it to please ' the 


ignorant peopled’ It was not the philosopher 
and the prophet raising the average man 
to his level but rather going down to the 
level of the latter and lowering his ideal to 
put them in good humour B e see the tradi 
tion and trace of it in the gospel of those who 
now either oppose political and <ocial reform 
or are indifferent to it They say "B e must 
take the people with us’ Instead of taking 
the people w ith them, they allow the people to 
guide them The humanitarian ideal, which is 
the inherent condition of progress, is a spiritual 
ideal because society as a nmon of men is a 
spiritual cohesion^ i e , a union of their spirit 
materialised in their organisations and institu 
tions And the first condition of a spiritual 
cohesion is the spirit of fearlessness in the 
pursuit of an ideaL That is why the Bhagavad 
Gita places abhnyam, 1 e , fearlessness, as the 
first of the virtues of a commonwealth Hence 
Sir Ramaknshna Bhandarkar was right when 
in 1805 in explaining why India’s progressive 
movement with its ideal of humanity from the 
time of the Upamshads down to the years of 
the Bhakti penod had failed to fructify as it 
deserved pointed out that it was marred by 
“the want of that dashing and fearless spint 
which carries out the convictions of the heart 
in spite of external resistance " 

Sir Narayon concludes by pointing out 
that tie Kaliyuga is India’s Golden Age 
of hope 

The Kaliyuga is India’s Golden Age 
of Hope 

He might have added that it faded also 
because for centuries the pbdosophers and 
thinkers of India have let the masses to rest 
the Golden Age m the past not in the future, by 
constantly dinning into their ears the doctrine 
that this age as the age of Kali is the age of sin 
decay, and corruption That false auto-sugges 
lion has weakened the national mind by robbing 
it of all hope It is the poets and saints 
of the Bhakti school who protested against 
that libel on the Kahyng and deified it as 
the Age of Hope In their religious teachings 
we see the ideal of humanity inherent in pro- 
gress emphasised as it had not been before 
in India as the ideal towards w hich the Kaliyug 
more than the ages which preceded it was 
marching with its watchwords of humanity 
and progress and all ns equals before God and 
Man. 

To India, therefore that century may be 
described as the Century of Hope , provided 
we build our future on the aspirations of the 
present by improving on the \edic ideal of 
righteousness developed into the Bhakti ideal 
of humanity as the constituent element of pro 
gress But for that we must posse'3 and 
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CTowth The virtue of the democratic spirit of 
the Bhakti school earned into and spiritualism? 
our political social nod economic in fact all 
the sides and strata of our national life is our 
hope for the future 

\ 

Tho Method of the Indian Artist 
In -the February issue of the Ary a Mr 
Archers attack on Indian Art has been 
criticised, and we think his position has 
been successfully assailed The Ary a thus 
characterises the method* of the Indian 
Artist — 

A seeing in the self accordingly becomes the 
characteristic method of the Indian artist and 
it is directly enjoined on him by the canon 
He has to see first in his spiritual being the 
truth of the thing he must express and to create 
its form in bis intuitive mind he is not hound 
to look out first on outward life and Nature 
for his model his authority his rule his teacher 
or his fountain of suggestions B hy shoald he 
when it is something quite inward he has to 
bring out into expression ’ It is not an idea in 
the Intellect, a mental imagination an outward 
emotion on which he has to depend for his 
stimulants hut an idea image emotion of the 
spirit and the mental equivalents are subor 
dinate things for help in the transmission and 
give oat) a part of the colouring and the shape. 

A material form colour line and design are his 
physical means of the expression but m using 
them he is not bound to an imitation of Nature 
but has to make the form and all else significant 
of his vision and if that can only be done or can 
best be done by some modification some pose 
some touch or symbolic variation which is not 
found in physical Nature he is at perfect liberty 
to use it since truth to his vision the unity of 
the thing he is seeing and expressing is his only 
business The line colour and the rest are not 
his first but bis last preoccupation because 
they have to carry on them a world of things 
which have already taken spiritual form m his 
mind He has not for instance to recreate for 
us the human face and body of the Buddha or 
some one passion or incident of his life but to 
reveal the calm of Nirvana through a figure of 
the Buddha, and every detail and accessory must 
be turned into a means or an aid of his purpose 
And even when it is some human passion or 
incident he has to portray it is not usually 
that atone bift also or more something else 
ja the soul to which it points or from which 
it starts or some pow er behind the action tliat 
has to enter into the spirit of Ins design and 
is often really the main thing And through 
the eve tl at lool s on bis work he has to appeal 
not merely to an excitement of the outward 
soul but to the inner self nntaratmnn One 
well saj that beyond the ordinary culttva 
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tion of the aesthetic instinct necessary to all 
artistic appreciation there is a spiritual insight 
Or culture needed if we are to enter into the 
ttholc meaning of Indian artistic creation 
otherw ise w e get only at the surface external 
things or at the most at things only just below 
the surface It js an intuitive and spintual art 
and must be seen with the intuitive and 
Spiritual eye 


Children's Eight 

To the Hindustan Review for January 
Dr Arthur R S Roj , rh D , has con 
tnbuted an article of sterling merit on 
"Children s Right ' The whole article— 
and tt is a short one— desenes to be 
quoted, but we have space only for a few 
paragraphs 

The savage thinks he has a perfect right to 
kill his child To day the law m civilised coun 
tnes bangs the parent who kills his offspring 
There are still parents who think that they can 
furnish and thrash their children as they like 
Most parents think so- In this matter they are 
only a little better than savages In theory we 
have progressed somewhat To-day there is a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
but they cannot do much because the tlifld 
beaters are mostly cowards They beat the 
poor, helpless innocent beings m the privacy of 
their homes where outsiders cannot see them 
They do not dare to beat their children w the 
open They are afraid of people calling them 
* brutal But they do not hesitate to pollute 
the sw eetness of their homes by the cry of pain 
and fear that their ill treatment forces from tt 
lips of the weak and helpless entrusted to thei 
care 

' To prevent mischief these pareifts say i 
excuse to justify their cruelty It is a slur o: 
tbe parents intelligence if the child falls int 
mischief It merely proics that the parents dn 
not possess sufficient sense to provide the chili 

with diversion enough lo occupy it* Bund. Th 

mischievous child proves the brightness of hi 1 
own mind and the fertility of Ins unaginatioi 
and nt the same time the stupidity of h« 
parents who cannot employ the activity of tb< 
budding mind 

Why are children thrashed ? 

The child asks too many questions the 
parents cannot answer They get nngiy and the 
child is thrashed for disturbing It js only a 
confession of the parents ignorance 

The eh Id is told to keep quiet His growing 
muscles twitch his active mind is bored bj 
inoccupation his youthful exuberance hursts 
forth and he suddenly laughs out or •tikes a 
noise lie is punished for disobcdcncc! lie « 
really punched for his parents stupidity 
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A child refuses to obey. He is immediately 
thrashed An} fool any savage can thrash a 
child into obedience in ten minutes , but it takes 
a clever and intelligent man hours to compel a 
child to do his bidding, b} show mg him the folly 
of his refusal and the wisdom of his obedience 
When a full grown man obstinately refuses to 
do something , he is either admired for being a 
determined man of high spirit, possessing a 
strong will or his friends reason w ith him for 
hoars and daj s But the child is thrashed The 
child also has rights, as much and as mam as 
his elders 

Those rights are recognised when the children 
grow older— not because the parents thtnk them 
wiser, but because the children are strong 
enough to demand due respect to their rights 
In other words parents beat their children only 
so long as they can do it with impunity — m 
short they are mere bullies 

The evil results of the brutality of 
parents have not been exaggerated by the 
wnter in the least 

The brutality of parents break the spirit of 
children, who grow up to be insignificant 
cringing persons, without initiative, without 
courage 

The cruelty and injustice of parents produce a 
race of men, who cannot think of nght except in 
the terms of might Thus ignorant bullying 
parents impede the march of civilisation and 
lower the spirit and moral standard of human 
lty 


Sugar from the Palmyra Palm- 
In the Agricultural Journal of India 
Mr Manmathanath Ghose, M A draws atten 
tion to “A Neglected Source of Sugar in 
Bihar ” Says he 

Bengal has a considerable industry in date- 
palm sugar, but no great attention seems to 
have been paid to the palmyra palm as a 
sugar producer Ivor has it received any recogm 
tion in Bihar where the richly saccharine juices 
yielded by this tree are converted into toddy 
which supplies a cheap intoxicating drink for 
the low class people The tree flourishes fairly 
abundantly and if the juice is collected 
judiciously it can. supply a large part of the 
sugar consumed by the people Not even 30 
per cent, of the trees are tapped, so that, 
even allowrmg the people their drink, a considera 
ble commercial possibility exists, and in April 
and May when the flow of the jmee is most 
abundant, toddv sells so cheap that there 
can be little donbt that the manufacture 
of sugar w ill pay In the Madras Presidency 
large quantities of sugar are annually produced 
from this source and though its commercial 
success is assured there, the climatic conditions 
of Bihar being apparently different from those 


of Madras during tbe juice-yield mg season, it is 
considered worth while to study the question 
here 

We learn from the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica that bj means of scientific cultivation 
beet has been made in German) to yield 12 79 
per cent of its weight of sugar, whereas 
originally it yielded only from 4106 per cent. 
Mr Ghose sa)S of the composition of the 
palm) ra palm juice, that 'the percentage of 
suclose, average 12 5 per cent [ranging from 
12 05 to 15 76 per cent ], is remarkably con- 
stant throughout the season ” So that palmyra 
palm sugar may be rightly said to ha\ e a good 
future Mr Ghose gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the process of tapping flow of the 
juice, collection ol the juice, composition of 
the juice, and of the making of gur and 
refined sugar 


Mr. C. P Andrews on Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati 
The Vedic Magazine for February contains 
an appreciation of Sw&tni Dayananda Sara- 
swati s life and work by Mr C F Andrews 
The spint in which he writes is made clear m 
the introductory paragraph 

I consider that this request which has been 
made to me, who am a Christian, to write my 
impressions of the great Rishi, Swami Dayananda 
Sarasw ati, is due to the fact that we are coming 
more and more tef recognise in India that the 
pore religious heart of man is united, even while 
sects and creeds still keep man far asunder It 
is m that spint of unity that I wnte what I am 
going to say I wish to speak only of those 
things that unite I wish to show how I, who 
am a Chnstain, can truly love and revere Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati, who was a Hindu 
He then goes on to say 
I have alw ays put in the first place, among 
the things that I reverence in Swami Dayananda s 
character, his manly adherence to the truth as it 
came home to his own conscience This is seen 
in his early boyhood when he refused any longer 
to believe in idolatry when once he had seen the 
way in which the food offered to the idol was 
consumed by the mice in the temple. 

The other traits in the character of the 
Swami mentioned by Mr Andrews are his 
manly courage his intense and burning 
patriotism, and his reforming zeal 

He w as not content to sit in idleness and to 
leave things alone m a 6elfish hope to attain to 
God apart from his fellowmen He, on the 
contrary, put the whole of his spirit force into 
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reform Starting from religious reform, Tie went London or Lew \ork w ould have tren looked 
on from religious reform to social reform upon as a horrible nightmare by an antique or 

Mr Andrews conveys a warnim; to the "f'S?} J’r "i‘ h 

members of the Arya sfma, m .he Wring 

paragraph lion of the imagination as a useless and even 

There appears to me to be a danger, in these dangerous pursuit Like Dickens s famous Mr 

S erilous days ofhurry and cMnge on the one pradgnnd, in 1 Hard Times”, they want nothing 
and, and of rapid money making and worldly But * facts ' Gradgnnd indeed, is -Still active 
success on the other, that the peace and calm m Britain, and has been heard to denounce the 
and joy which comes from religious meditation reading even of Dickens s own works 'tthat 
may be neglected and lost sight of in the stress « the use, * he asks, ’of a lot of stones which 
of worldly activity 1 would be the last to Mcnot true ? ’ , . , 

underestimate the need of action An active life , Philosophers and poets on the other hand, 
is good lor a man and it is only by action that “ oId tjat men }y individual facts, which may 
'many \vrongs can be righted But side by side ° e tnrial or unpleasant, have not the 
with action (which has a special attraction to significance of troth In order to attain the 
the Punjabis) I would vnjh to see a deeper ' , K ,< 5\ “J Truth facts must be geueratad, 
rehgious 'sp.m of peace null luseanf joy aod »bstracted, at short changed into !*«s SebUler 
aSSatieaVttirfAtiwfca to Cvd Tv i&j- ar tells us to one of his potm. that the really great 
the Punjab this inner life of the soul is Jar more Immortal things are those wteh hare aerer 
diiEcnlt than the active life of the body Battle Wtually happmtd % L?Z ,nd, 
just Risln Swam. Daynnanda Saraswati, wbo “gnM orbeanly, of luanyindindualespen 
founded the Arya Saroaj combined both these - nces 
sides of character in his own person He spent 


years in solitary meditation fie spent years m 
active w orh for the welfare of mankind He did 
not neglect either the one, or the other And I 
w ould earnestly wish that his followers might 
follow him in this 


Truth and Beauty. '^t 
Mr Walter Baylis, M A , writes In East 
and West 


Ship-building Industry for Indians. 

Prof Gilbert Slater says of a ship building 
industry for Indians, in the Yeung Men of 
India 

Industrial development must include develop- 
... ..... , JJient m the three held* of Agriculture, Mann 

“Beauty is truth, truth is beauty, 1 —the words Picture, and Transport Land transport is m 
■with which Keats sums up the lesson of his Jhdn peculiarly a matter for Government, which 
immortal Grecian Urn— may seem to many to «i one form or other is almost entirely rt-pon 
be merely the paradox of a poet There is no sible for both roads and railways But <ue 
doubt however, that Keats deliberately held s* a l ie9 open to private enterprise I am there 
that view os is shown by bis correspondence, «*re not surprised that Indian industrial atnbi 
in which he repeats his conviction “What the ti on s ore continually pointing towards the 
imagination seizes as Beauty must be Truth, Nation of a great Indian ehip-budding industry 
whether it existed before or not.” It Is no Jess fbd the establishment of Indian steamship 
certain that from a philosphical point of view I'bes But on the whole I fear I must warn 
Rwnrwmrin cm he amolv instilled y<ju against hastily patting money into cow 

his opinion can be amply just aea puueator this purpose at present Established 

He draws a distinction betiieen I fities have an awkward habit of resenting the 

v truth cdtning of a new competitor, and, if that new 

/ Kt fire* sicht indeed; to affirm that whatever comer is not very strong, of endeavouring to 
is true is beautiful seems to be a flagrant con £usb i it out of existence The general idea l 
tradiction In reallife there are so many ugly would like to suggest t.o you here is the desir 
ftets and facts are commonly considered to be ability of buddmg on nn existing foundation 
the earn valent of troth Most of us live almost Tl, e building of sailing ships is an industry 
whollv in the concrete and for us the stem wfejcli has never ceased in India, and such ships 
h^ital ‘ facts” are the most important The ®Hke reasonably profitable trips from 
ILoindv of the age, so far ns western nations Indian port to another, ™ 

^ concerned, » that it is too exclusively afield ivould not the nex 

nnd very little interested in contemplation be the building of somewhat bigrer ships 
nr m the abstract He are all trying to do equipped with auxihaty motors, either petrol 
. TTittilnnp- or to get somewhere, and mere con °r Diesel oil engines which could make way m 
iLtti.imii or meditation is regarded by most ®- ‘-ilm or against moderate headwind, while 
oFus os a waste of time ITobably our modern «tUl exploit mg the ad i an tages which the com 


_ go further 
development 
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parativc reliability of Indian w inds affords to 
sailing ships pare and simple ? Such a develop- 
ment v. ould not excite the jealousy of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company and if it 
were sufficiently successful might serve for a 
fresh starting point later on 


Ss* The Tariff Question 
Oaj the tariff question he writes m the 
same journal 

A good many people have complained to me 
that in my two previous lectures I said nothing 
about the tnnff question, and that they con 
sider is the very root of the matter of Indian 
industrial development Now rather more than 
three years ago w hen I had newly arrived in 
Madras I spoke upon this subject I then 
expressed the opinion that as Indians appeared 
to be so unanimous in desiring a protective duty 
on cotton goods this ought to be conceded 
both because the refusal makes it appear as 
though Lancashire interests weighed more with 
the Secretary of the State than Indian wishes 
and also because as long as Indians believed 
that the tariff w as the one thing necessary they 
were not likely to face the real problem until 
they were allow ed to try their remedy Since 
then the Government of Tndta has moved in my 
opinion quite rightly in that direction and we 
have now had for some time a protective 
import tax of 7% per cent, ad valorem on nil 
imported cotton goods The real effect of this 
will be seen later ITitherto a 714 per cent tax 
has been a small matter compared with the 
difficulties of manufacture and transport created 
by the war and still pers sting since its close 
I am bound however to confess that the 
response of the India* manufacturer to the 
opportunities created for him by the difficulty 
of securing foreign goods and to the need for 
increased production of Indian goods has been 
somewhat disappointing 

Nevertheless a tax upon imported cotton 
cloth appears to me to have merits of another 
character Since the Indian hondloom weaver 
and the Indian mills supply the cheapest and 
coarsest clothe3 used in India a tax on 
imported cloth is a tax on those who are 
best able to pay It is tolerably well gradu 
ated according to income whereas an income 
tax proper is very unsatisfactory in India in 
consequence of the extreme difficulty in ascertain 
rug what people s incomes are. 

He also points out a probable menace to 
Indian industrial enterprise arising out of the 
tariff 

The question wiU have to be determined 
whether the small beginnings of a Protective 
Tariff already established in IndiS shall be 
farther developed The modest 74rj>er cent 
may be greatly increased What will be the effect 


of that 7 In my opinion simply that foreign 
capitalists will come into India and -set up their 
factories here The share of Indian firms in the 
industrial activities carried on in India would I 
think be reduced instead of increased How are 
you going to deal with that difficulty 7 Ob 
viouslyit can only be met by developing the 
capacities of the Indian people themselves 

So therefore stating the matter ns seen from 
the broadest point of view, the problem oflndian 
industrial development is tw o-fold , it is the 
problem of conserving and developing the 
natural resources of the country, and then of 
consere tag and developing its human resources 
Let us take the former first 

Are we conserving the natural resources of 
the conntry ? Are wc not rather allowing some 
of the most important of them to be destroyed 
recklessly ? 


Conservation of Forests 
As an instance Prof Slater speaks of 
India s forests 

India was at one time there can be little 
doubt almost entirely covered by forest By 
slow degrees the greater part of the conntry has 
been cleared and brought under cultivation 
That is good up to a certain point It is 
calculated that in a temperate climate like that 
of France or Germany three quarters of the area 
may properly be cleared but one quarter should 
be kept forested In a tropical country like 
India the need of forest is probahly greater 
especially on hill and mountain slopes where the 
soil is washed away by the heavy rams w her. 
ever unprotected by tree roots But India 
leaving out Burma has only 12 per cent of its 
area under forest Further, much that is called 
forest and which was forest once, is now treeless 
waste producing nothing but rocks pnckly 
pear euphorbia land rained and devastated 
beyond hope of recovery 

I think that one of the most discouraging 
features oflndian life is the manner in which this 
question is handled by the Speakers and writers 
who have taken on themselves the responsibility 
of guiding and expressing Indian bpinion Never 
does one find a speech delivered in the Legislative 
Council or cm article m the Indian Press urging 
upon Government more effective conservation of 
the forests It is the officials of the Forest 
Department alone who are straggling to con 
serve this most valuable heritage of the Indian 
people and they have every man s hand against 
them The peasant of neighbouring villages 
claims a fancied nght to pasture his cattle on 
forests which by nght belong just as much to 
villages at a greater distance Forest is land 
bearing a growing crop of trees jnst as much 
entitled to and just as much requiring protec 
tionas a growing crop of rice or wheat, or 
cholam For one village to turn cattle— and still 
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worse goats— into a forest which ought to serve depends on the use which is made of it The 
rtntty Milages ns a source of timber and fuel, is Western world Ins been too absorbed in its 
like otic ryot m a village turning cattle to graze pursuit of industrial efficiency and material 
over the growmg corn crops of the whole village power, too little careful about the application 
For a very small immediate profit to a few of such power to the best and highest uses; 
people the permanent interests of a whole atd it has received a terrible lesson India needs 
community are sacrificed to put more effort, more intelligence, and more 

India must learn to be less tender of mdivi conscientiousness into industry But India 
dual interests more resolved to vindicate the must also realise the importance of securing 
general rights of the community Her economic the just distribution of the fruits of industry, 


salvation depends upon it 


and of wase nse ofeeonomrc power to promote 
health, happiness, intellectual culture, and 
spiritual advance. 


Music as a Factor m Education. * 
In an article on ‘ Music as a Factor In 


Education Too Bookish. 

A school boy in Allahabad was once aslced 
to define a river and he succeeded in doing 
so But when he was asked whether he had Education ' by Mr K John m the Educational 
seen a river, hts face wore a blank expression Review of Madras, it is said 
though he was an inhabitant of the city which Music is a science as well ns an art As science 
stands on the banks of the Ganges and the it teaches ns the theoretical principles, the laws 
Jumna Prof Slater writes of a similar that govern the composition of melody and 
experience in England bannon. As ra art it makes ns acquaint 

. , _ , , . , , . . , ourselves with playing on musical instruments. 

Yesterday I happened to look into a book In learning music, our mental faculties develop, 
about my native county of Devonshire by the rendlng muslc f rom a book requires practice, 
well known novelist, Mr Baring Gould He rapid thinking and prompt expression and the 
described how he went into a school nestling effort required lor the correctness of playing a 
below the hills of Dartmoor with Hts Majesty s puce of music, necessitates the use of the powers 
Inspector First the Inspector asked the children 0 f judgment and discretion no less than 
questions He asked them to name the rivers concentration of mind Vnrther in Stuffing, 
of Siberia and they did He asked them to clearness and distinctness of articulation are 
name the highest mountains of Amen nnd attained Children do not articulate fully. Out 
they did He asked them to give the height of singing give* the right way of articulation 
the highest mountain of Afnea, and they did Boys or girls who feel shy to sing alone have an ' 
And the Inspector wa9 pleased Then Mr excellent opportunity to get nd of their shyness 
Bating Gould asked questions tie asked them by combining their voices in a chorus and 
to give the name of the river which nowea gradually their shyness will wear out, and they 
through their village, and they could not. lie „ju come t0 gct singing a great pleasure to 
asked them to give the name Of the hill that themselves as well as to others 
overhung the valley, nnd they could not He j n mu sic, the ear, the eye, and the voice play 
asked them how high the hill was.vtlnd they the prominent part By the training of the 
did not know He asked the name of a common ear< a boy or girl acquires the power of 
wild flower he had picked in the lane. and no discriminating the harsh from the pleasant, the 
one knew it “This,” he cried ' is the nibbish harmonious from the dissonant fly the training 
'‘•which we inflict on tht children and call educa- G f the eye, the pupil acquires the rapidity of 
tion " Is there nothing of that unreal nmmagi reading two or more bars before he proceeds to 


native bookish quality in Indian education ’ 

The Right "Use of Industries. 

Prof Stater's observations on the nghf 
use of industries are very saleable 
India might hum from end to end twith the 


plav on any musical instrument By the 
training of the \oice, the pupil is enabled to 
articulate properly and to sing audibly and 
dearly This w ill ultimately tram him to sing 
softlv nnd melodiously 

Music contributes to physical well being 
By pressing the pedals of the harmonium the 


machinery of cotton mills and u oolen mills and calf muscles of the leg get exercise The fingers 
isTlk mills Her stores of coal nnd iron might he get nimble and drilled by constant play on the 
mtoloited to the utmost, her ports might be piano In the violin the wrist and the whole 
crowded w ith ships of her own building carry of the right band are always m play la playing 
lief manufactures all over the world, and on a trumpet or cJanon, or Indian meiam, 
vet the average Indian might be no better and exercise isipivcn to our lungs, and in drumming, 
nr, hawnier than he is to-day Industrial to onr hands, and above all in vocal music ow 
development ewes economic power Economic internal in £ Seles and especially those of the 
power good nor evil m itself all larynx are strengthened resulting In a good 
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voice, and thus we find that we are taking 
exerase all unawares 

It is also morally beneficial 
Music necessarily imparts moral education 
provided it is rightly cultivated The tastes of 
a child who has heard nothing but the comic 
songs and the ugly ribaldries of the drama and 
the gin-shop are not likely to be refined 
Music is the expression of deep feelings It is 
the expression of ideas in soft and soothing 
melddy There is a grandeur in its harmonj and 
a solemnness that thrills the deepest chords of 
human heart Music awakens love, joj, anger, 
hatred, repentance, pity, sorrow, and w hat not 
Music is a balm to the wounded mind It is 
a stimulus to the dull and inactive spirits of 
human nature Its refining influence on the 
character of man is invaluable and enduring 
To mnsic we owe intense patriotism and moral 
feeling 


Tho Heart of Education. 

Sir M E Sadler’s articles on ‘ Education 
in England ’ m Indian Education are always 
instructive reading The one contributed to 
the January nnmber is particularly thoughtful 
and informing In it he asks Is Education 
1 to sene a spiritual purpose or to be domt 
nated by the desire of increasing material 
goods ? This is the question w hich challenges 
** modern civilisation ’ The w nter then ae 
scribes different theories of the aims of educa 
tion 

Simplest to state as a doctrine is the view 
that education aims at enlightenment This 
view is w ell put by Locke, m his little book on 
the Conduct of the Understanding ‘The 
business of education " he writes, “is not to 
make the young perfect m any one of the 
sciences, but so to open and dispose their minds 
as may best make them capable of any when 
they shall apply themselves to it If men are 
for a long time accustomed only to one sort 
or method of thought, their minds grow stiff 
in it and do not readily turn to another It is* 
therefor^ to give them this freedom that I think 
they should be made to look into all sorts of 
knowledge and exercise their understandings in 
so wide a variety and stock of knowledge But 
I do not propose it as a variety and stock, of 
knowledge but as a variety and freedom of 
thinking, as increase of the powers and activity 
of the mind, not as an enlargement of its 
possessions ” 

The same idea was in Huxley s mind when 
he defined education as 1 the instruction of the 
intellect in the laws of Nature ” ‘ Under the 
name of the laws of Nature I Include not merely 
things and their forces bnt men and their ways , 
41 * 4—11 


and the fashioning of the affections and of the 
will into an earnest and living desire to move 
in harmony w ith those law s " ' That man, 
I think, has had a liberal education who has 
been so trained m youth thathis body is the 
ready serv ant of his w ill and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, 
it is capable of, whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine w ith all its parts of equal strength 
and m smooth w orking order , ready, like a 
steam engine to be turned to any kind of w ork 
and spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind , whore mind is stored with 
a knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of Nature and of the laws of her opera 
tions one who, no stunted ascetic, is full ofltfe 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous w ill the servant of 
a tender conscience ; who has learned to love 
all beauty whether of nature or of art, to hate 
vileness and to respect others as himself Such 
an one, and no other I conceive, has had a 
liberal education , for he is, as completely as a 
man can be, m harmony with Nature He will 
make the best of her and she of him They 
will get on together rarely, she as his ever 
beneficent mother , he as her mouth piece, her 
conscious self, her minister and interpreter ” 

He then turns to a very different theory 
of education which 'has been carried by 
Germany to the furthest point yet reached of 
logical ccmpleteness It holds that by means 
of education a whole people should be brought 
to conform with an ideal of nationaPeffort 
and duty ’ The world has good reason to 
rue the success of the German experiment ” 
Lastly, Sir Michael turns to 1 a third and 
far deeper conception of the aims of education 
It is the idea of initiation, of admitting 
the indiv idual s mind and soul to something 
transcendent, oyer ruling and illuminative 
Summing up and commenting on these 
theories, Sir lhlcrtaei' sajs 

We are now in nposition to review these three 
doctnnesas to the aim of education— the doctrine 
that its fundamental purpose is enlightenment, 
the doctrine that its fundamental purpose is, by 
means of suggestion, to secure conformity to 
an ideal -and the doctrine that its fundamental 
purpose is initiation I submit that each 
doctrine has a measure of truth, but that the 
two first are rightly to be considered as subsidi 
ary to the third -Enlightenment m any narrowly 
intellectual sense of the word is inadequate, 
because knowledge, Spart from conscience is in 
itself unable to determine conduct and conduct 
is the test of education To induce acceptance 
of a prescribed ideal is an inadequate statement 
of educational aims, because the ideal prescribed 
may be mischievous or evil and the final test 
of education is the deliberate choice, if 
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be, ia defiance of authority, of the most choice- 
worthy end. But enlightenment and guidance 
through suggestion are both incidentally 
valuable ia so far as they prepare for the initia- 
tion of mind and heart into the mysteries of 
life and duty It is this initiation, however, 
which is the highest purpose and achievement 
of education and the consummate boon which 
it can confer It is this, and this alone, which 
gives the power of revaluation. It is through 
the union of the individual mind with the 
central and eternal power of Truth and Beauty 
that new forces flow into life and break down 
the obstacles to spiritual and mental grow tli 
Such initiation may he achieved by means 
which are apparently simple, but really pro- 
found Its consequences can be soon, have 
actually at nil times been witnessed, in the case 
of quite simple and, m one sense of the word, 
uncultured people The supreme benefit which 
education can bestow comes from a right 
attitude of mind and heart to the truths which 
are waiting to be seen and received Its recep- 
tion is followed by the acceptance of a way of 
life Its criterion is peace of mind It manifests 
Itself in conduct, in human relationships m the 
spirit of service and self surrender, in courageous 
protest against what is at comity with the 
moral law. 


India and Indiana in "World- 
Cmturo.” 

The section demoted to the "World of 
Culture” Is a commendable addition to the 
features of the Collegian We compile a few 
items from it relating to India and Indians. 


Indian Art in America. 


DuRl'to the winter of igiS-ig Mr Tyree- 
Rahimm, the artist of Poona, wav all but lionised in 
the arl circles of New York, There were two exhibi- 
tion* of hi* water-colors one of which was held «t the 
Knoedler Galleries Some of these hare been 
reproduced in the monthly magar fie, Atta, for March 
igip He detvered also a lecture at Columbia 
^IJnivers ty on the paint ngsnt Apnta lecture* on 
Hindu muse wilh song illustrations were offered 
before several women s chibs b> Mrs Pjree Raharnm, 
who is the author of a booJT on Mu* Sfuiie Last 
spring the Shatoentala (ia Ligl jh) was staged by 
the Greenwich \ illsge Theatre of New \ urV It 
drew l*rge sod once*. The Ind re Section of the 
Museum of Fine Arts at Boston is being re-organ red 
under the directions of A 1C Coomarvtwamy a* 
Keeper He h*s lectured also at the New \ork 
Metropolian Museum of Fine Arts 


American Scholarship in IndolOgy. 

Among the recent articles of the- America* 
Oriental Seciet/e lournat Ind an antiquarians * G be 
interested in N Brown * monograph on tin? 
Pancha’antra (Feb lowland W, 1 Clark ton 
* SaVads pa and Sretadsip*"(Oct rgtg h Both are 
b biographical mastery cces 


Research in Philosophy, 

H H At. dvr's article on the "Absolute and Finite 
Self” in the Pfiilwo/Aical Rents for July rgiS is one 
of the sery few contributions of Incan intellect to 
modem philosophical investigations ft i* a matter of 
regret that in Ind a students of ph losophy should be 
far behind their comrades In the fields of positive 
science whose original researches in mathematics, 
phys ex, and chemistry are reported quite often in the 
leading scientific periodicals of the world He shall 
be glad to see S h, Maitra s thesis on The .See* 
Romantic Movement in Contemporary PktlCsoftj in 
print 

Asia in Amorican Universities ®ud 
Acadomios, 

America is tak ng an academic interest in the 
meihods and problems of Oriental culture During 
the last three years B K. Sarkar was incited to give 
lectures on the politics and civ ibration of F gypt, Persia. 
India, Chin* and Japan at the State Universities M 
Cal foma and Iowa, Western Reserve Umverst), 
University of Pittsburg, Clark and Columbia Univer- 
sities and Amherst College The Journals ol 
American learned snciel cs also have published about 
a doren articles from lus pen By favourable com- 
ments on Mr Sarkar’s thesis in on book on /ItitJa 
Achievements in Exact Science the scient fie magarmw 
like the /ournal of American Chemical Society, Ran 
tahonal Renew, Pedagogical Semi nary and America* 
/eternal of Sociology nave hrought the matetuvj 
attainments of Orientals to the notice of Occidental 
scholars 

Islam and the Far East. 

The pol tical institutions of t slam have been render^ 
ed access ble to students of comparative polities by 
the publication of N P, Aghn des Mohammedan 
Thoenet of hnanco fN V. »oi6 ). Studimls oj 
Hindu nrrfi thatfrat w 11 find bibliographical material 
on the Moslem theory of kingship fn the Encfc h’MiO 
cf Religion and Rthia (cd by lusting*', Vol. N IL 
Moslem Influence on Datite. 

Islamic elements in the Dittne Comedy have bee" 
minutely anal} on) by Professor Asm ol Madrid * 
Ia 2r»r«<oJegie Mmiulmana tn la Duma ComoJta 

A Tibotan Treatlao on Hindu Fainting _ 

Nor many Sanskrit books on art have been fender 
cd accessible in modern languages The publicat on 
<i-e png 191 j) ol Dot Chirra/atehena in the Dues- 
nente art Indische* An ml Series of five BavMuo 
A cademy ha* therefore been of Considerable help tj 
oriental its in understand rg the throrrln-al Idea* w 
the Hindu ihilfa-ehaitra in regard to the foiii*** 

( mark* of or teru ) ef a chitm ( pointing ). ft *hou U 
be of immeri-e interest to historians also who h 3 '* 
been inve*t gal eg the expansion of Ind s *® 
medieval t met iwe the Tibetan treats* ( *® 
T«"jut collect on ) ofwhch the German render ef 
has been offered by BtrthoM ] .auler W** but * 
tranvla*ion from the Sanskrit original which KemsJH 
have been lost hauler contributes a learned loti®' 
ductuan and In* notes rdvi are Plumlnat ng ¥*“ 
pecmlfy a* be is one ef those very few acheHrt •»"* 
ktve paid almost as much attention M irwwWf ?* 
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to sinology Many researchers in Bombay and 
Bengal can now read German with ease Steps should 
be taken therefore by somd Research Society to bring 
out an English translation of this extremely useful 
book, which, tn passant, coders only about 140 pages 
of Royal 8\>o (excluding the Tibetan text) Permission 
might b* secured by corresponding with th<* author at 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 
Hindu Political Philosophy in South America 
Tjt£ nethshaslras of ancient Ind a are attracting 
attention among the scholars of the republics of South 
America The Revista Argentina de Cienctas Politi 
eas of Buenos Aires has in its issue of April 1919 given 
a short summary in Spanish of B K Sarkars article 
on ‘'Hindu Pol tical Philosophy ’ that appeared in the 
Political Science Quarterly (Columbia University 
N Y ) for Dec 1018 The Argentinan reviewer is 
evidently interested in “city states ', oriental and 
occidental 

Comparative Religion 
Tub Open Court ( Chicago ) for November 1919 
prints an article on ' Confucianism, Buddhism ana 
Christianity ' by Benoy Kumar Sarkar The paper 


analyzes Christlore In history and uses it as a peg on 
which to hang the di<cussion of three world rel gions in 
their psycholog cal relations Mr Sarkar is the author 
of Chinese Religion Through Hindu Eyes (Shanghai 
and Tokyo 1916) 

Women Poets of India. 

Poetry lovers of America have been treated to 
several instalments of Bengali verse through the 
columns of the New York 1 terary monthly, the Book- 
mail (1917) Three women poets have thereby been 
introduced in its pages The article gave translations 
and appreciative estimates of Kammi Roy, Mankumari 
Dev 1 and Anangamohmi Devi 

Pali Scholarship at Harvard 
Buddha ghosha s Papanchasudant, commentary 
on the Uajjhitna A tkaya (the second book of the 
Sutta Pitaka) 1, being edited at Harvard University 
The mss are in Sinhalese characters Mr Dharm 
ananda Kosambi, late of the Nat onal Council of Edu- 
cation Bengal and of Fergusson College, Poona, is 
working on the material together with James H 
Woods professor of philosophy The work is 1 kely to 
take four years and Wl be published by the Pali Text 
Society of Great Britain. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Japan’s Discovory of a 
New Fibre. 


The Japanese take cotton from India to 
Japan and, manufacturing cotton goods there, 
bring fhem to India and sell them at a lower 
price than are demanded for Indian and 
British cotton goods Such is their enterprise 
Now comes the news, through the pages of 
the Japan Magazine, that 


Japan has discovered a new fibre to mix with 
Wlton, which promises to cause a revolution in cheap 
fabrics m the l ar East It is a kind of sea grass 
known as sugamo, which, when properly treated 
and mixed with raw cotton, makes a thread strong 
and useful for cheapening the material, which » 
now so high in price 

The annual value of raw cotton imports to Japan 
is about 300 000,000 yen, with about 18,000,000 yen for 
ramie and 000 000 for wool , but if the mixing of 
raw cotton with sea grass proves a success, such 
large imports of raw cotton wHl Hot be necessary 

Tn s sea grass flourishes’ plentifully about the 
shores of Japan, so that ihcre wll be no d fficulty 
m obtaining a sufficient supply if it comes into general 
use among snnners The bo tan cal name of this 

E as» npkyltospaj ix stouten, or sugamo in Japanese, 

1 rv the d fferert places where it grows different * 
names arc used bv the Japanese such as umisuge. 
cb no, rvaiguno and so on The quantity av a table is 
bdieved to be uni mited 


The use of this weed in cotton spinning has only 
just begun and is not on a very extensive scale as 
yet it was first tned in making material for rough 
horse blankets, and was found so practicable that its 
use in other way s is now contemplated 

This discovery is sure to give a great sti- 
mulus to the cotton industry of Japan 

Japan’s Food Scarcity. 

There being food scarcity in Japan, F 
Miyamoto writes in the Japan Magazine 
“the question of ample food supply has 
been occupying the attention of our people 
for some time, and is becoming a serious 
question in national politics ” 

Food, of course must be the paramount question 
for all nations , and in it are involved some important 
considerations as, for instance the sources of produc- 
tion the relation between prices of labour and food 
prices the importation of rice and so on Last year 
the total value of our rice imports was over too 000 - 
000 yen 

Rice is the principal food of the Japanese, 
and the writer mentions various considerations 
which “militates very senouslv against any 
possibility of substituting bread or other cereals 
for nee in ’ Japan He then a«k<=, if rice conti- 
nues to-bc the staple T r Japan, how is the. 
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of which bat thirty-five remain* Of the twelve books of . ■ ., • , . - . , . 

Tacitus’s Histones there are only four extant. Choice scholarships in the imperial univ ers.tics for students 
has saved for us nineteen WJ&SfaJSS J2 e fe\5 w | f «“•*««»>« 

dramas of Euripidr 


. eighty or ninety 

_ Plautus is credited with one 

hundred and thirty comedies 'and of these one hundred 
and ten have been lost The same fate has overtaken 
the autographs of the Bible and we are dependent in 
some instances upon manuscripts prepared many cent- 
uries after the books were first written Nor has fortune 
been much kinder m the case of the writings of certain 

modern authors Cows XIV destroyed with his own - ■ - D — .. v — — — ... ..... 

hands works of Fcnelon The letters of Lhdy Mary tional policy from Anglo-Indian bureaucrats 
H ori.ey Montagu were burned by her mother though o r rather, we ought to say that Japanese 
her Turkish corresoondenee was saved Snme .... . b . . . r 


of students are to be sent abroad for advanced work 
(t >en Rs i io) 

It will be noticed that in Japan there is no - 
intention to reduce the number of university 
students in order to improve the quality of 
University education What foolishness I 
Japan ought really to take lessons in educa- 


her Turkish correspondence was saved Some valuable statesmen know what tn An (nr their own 
family manuscripts belonging to the Duke of Bridge- 5tatesmen know " hat t0 do ,or lhclr °" n 
water were also destroyed by fire because, it is reported, 
he wished to conceal his descent from mean antecedents 
Of alt the wealth of literature far more has perished 
than industrious research is ever likely to recover Yet, 
much as we regret the loss of so many works of genius, 
we are at the same time provided with * - • 


Country and what for a dependent foreign 
Country, as will be clear from the following 
Sentences relating to Korea — 

While in Japan itself, where i national system of 
education is securely established, the tendency is to 
allow greater freedom to private effort, in Korea 
new drastic regulations were promulgated in 1915 
r&quinng that all private schools should follow exactly 
the government curriculum and prohibiting all 
religious teaching and religious cremomcs in schools 
The Japanese authorities disclaim any wish to interfere 
With religious freedom or to restrict relgious propa- 
ganda, but it is held that education is an affair of the 
State and must be absolutely controlled by the State 

a# 1 “ » j,r <szn* 


r „..h the very interest- 
ing story which attaches to their fate The splendid 
library at Alexandria was destroyed by refig tous fana- 
ticism, both Christian and Mohammedan Four 


for heating the stoves by the master of the baths 

time of Caliph Omar At Granada Xmeties burned 
five thousand Korans Twelve thousand copies of the 
Talmud perished in the flames at Cremona The 
Persians destroyed the literature of Phoenicia and 


brill ant writings ofOrjgen were burned by the orthodox Al , ^ ho ^,' swllamcd" an^wnform exartiy 
The ancient learning of the Irish monasteries suffered j 0 f - 


at the hands of invaders And the rum of what escaped 
the malice of man was completed by the not less certain 
process of decay. Part of our impoverishment is due 
to neglect. 


News Relating to Education In 
Many Countries 

The article headed "Christian Education 
191410 1918” in the International Rczim of 
Missions contains much useful information 
relating to education in various countries 

For instance, regarding Japan vs e learn — .... — — — ... 

’ In Japan during the war schools of all grades have W*five per cent more than in 1914 «S. «"d neatly 
6 ren crmww.Aw' Eagetmm fssr A gibes eduratiao has 7 *>pct cent mote than in 191a 13 f 

become keener than ever To meet the growing demand Even Turkey, which has been frequently 
the Government has launched 3 described as a God-forsaken land, has some 


special 0 pe of education. 

irircd ana 

the government model or be closed 
However, it is good to note that In addition 
to establishing 400 scholarships in the imperial 
universities for w ould be teachers, the Japanese 
Government will send 400 students abroad 
for advanced work Will the Government of 
India take note ? 

In spite of the internat -dissentions in 
China with the resulting disorder and lack of 
settled government, 

The statistic* issued by the Ministry of education 
show that in 1915-16, the last for which figures ore 
available, the number .of pupils under instruction 




progress to show. 

One of the most striking developments during the 
war tn the Turkish Emp re has been a remarkable 
impulse given to the educition of women, -new high 
schoots and normal schools for g rls being started in 


December 1918 it announced its wten- 

of establishing th rly three new higher schools 
(Koto Gakko) and higher special schools (Scmmon 
Gakko) and six one-departmeni universities, and 
to add one college to each of four imperial universities 

Yen 44 wo 000 will be appropriated for this purpose 

during the next six y ears, and this sum w ill be augment, d ffcrent parts of the country . 
cd by contributions from the provincial and municipal 
authorities where ihc new schools are to be located 
The emperor has given Yen to 000 000 lor the scheme 
t Wealthy men ire also subscribing money for 

invate schools not in the government programme A* 
means of providing tom pet cot tesef crs_ for.! he pro. 
expansi • - * u * •» * 


Conversion of Outcastos to 
4 Christianity. - 


1 the Government is eviabti'fiTng about The following ought to provoke thought in 
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the minds of all Hindus, whether pro-reform 
or anti-reform 

la India the widespread movement of the out castes 
towards the Christian Church has continued unabated 
In mass movement areas in North and South India 
the number of baptisms is still only limited by the 
possibility of instructing the thousands of inquirers 
who desire to join the Church. In one year, as 
we noted at the time, an American mission reported 
150,000 mqu rers and nearly S 0 * 000 baptisms Baptism 
was refused to 40000 persons for whose instruction 
no provision could be made The areas of the move- 
ment have extended In Hyderabad in the Nizams 
Dominions — to take one instance out of many — a 
British mission reports that a movement which began 
in 1915 has spread 'like an infection from village to 
village, over 3000 adults and an equal number of 
children were baptized in jgi8, and over 4000 more 
are under instruction for baptism. 

It Is mainly the social and economic con- 
dition of the outcastes which makes them 
enter the Christian fold. 


Tho Christian Churches in the War. 

A committee of clergy and laymen sat to 
ascertain the attitude of soldiers toward the 
‘padre' The Nation of London writes about 
its conclusions as follows 

In the rude dramatization of war for the civilian 
people the 'padre has had a fairly conspicuous role, and 
the attitude of Tommy toward this functionary of the 
spiritual life has been a frequent topic of reflective or of 
humorous comment But merely journalistic or literary 
treatment of such a topic is not likely to yield .much 
reliable testimony of a representative kind This con- 
sideration gives importance to the results of a more 
orderly inquiry made by a committee of clergy and 
laymen of various denominations into the religion of 
our army as disclosed «t» the stress of the war Nearly 
three hundred memoranda, based on the evidence of 
many hundred witnesses, were obtained from men of 
all ranks, 'Generals down to privates, chaplains doc- 
.tftif .hn*.lcaxiscT «aa/ awsksc; 

sifting of the material thus got has yielded a very 
interesting report, drafted by Dr Caims, and pub- 
lished, with a preface by the Bishop of Winchester, 
under the title. The Army and Religion (Macmillan & 
Co) 

Directed to ascertain •W hat the men are thinking 
about Religion, Morality, and Society/ The changes 
in moral and religious outlook made by the war/ and 
The relation of the men to the churches,’ and bearing 
in mind that the 'men’ in question are the virile portion 
of the nation, the confession before us has deep signifi- 
cance On every page it bears the mark of a confession, 
her, though there are wade divergencies and contradi- 
lions in Some matters of valuation, there is everywhere 
afrank agreement upon two fundamental judgments. 
The first is that Christ an. ly m any acknowledged sense 
has very 1 ttle hold indeed upon the great majority of 
the men The second is that the churches have a 
heavy and a prime tesponsibd ty for th* failure 
Indeed, the admjsioncf their dereliction of duty m 


this failure appears to us too abject, (or a reason to 
which we wiD presently advert. 

Again : 

There is an interesting consensus of evidence Jin 
favor of the view that there is a dim sort of religious con- 
sciousness generally prevalent. But it belongs to what 
would be called the sphere of natural rather than of 
revealed rel gion, and has no dogmatic or ecclesiastical 
attachment 

A saying, to which this inquiry gives just promi- 
nence, holds that The soldier has got rel gion/I am not 
so sure that he has got Christianity / v\ hat religion 
has he 'got 1 ? If ‘got’ implies a firm and conscious 
possession, it is too strong a term to describe the 
vague flicker of beliefs and feel ngs revealed by this 
‘cloud of witness There is, however, by general 
assent, a belief in God and a 'respect' for the character 
of Jesus Christ. But in both cases the conception of 
these beings and of the part they play in the moral 
government of the world is quite vague, while the parti- 
cular tenets of the Christian faith with its scheme of 
salvation have no place whatever in their mind They 
have not the foggiest notion cl what it is all about.' 
The Incarnation and Atonement mpan nothing to 
them. 

In the Report there is no proper answer to 
the questions, 1 

Where is the Almighty Father in this business 1 
Why did God permit the war 1 
Why axe the innocent punished along with the 
guilty ? 

We will conclude by making another 
extract, 

What did the ministers of the gospel of love do 
(l) to keep down hate and the propaganda of hate, {2) 
to favor the earlest possibhty of a good peace? 
(3) to urge just and healing terms in the peace that 
was imposed? Our newspapers have been full of 
headlines of the aspirations of the churches toward the 
'Brotherhood of Nations*. Where has this sense of 
brotherhood been lying during the last five years, when 
brother has been stamping out the life of brother and 
spitting poison at him across the spiritual and material 
barriers T The representatives of the churches here 
.contest \W/* jymlr .little .w." awuild 
done more but we were so weak , our want of earnest, 
strenuous endeavor in the past deprived us of the faith 
in ourselves and others needed tor any great work/ 
They add ‘\\ e must do better in the future ' 

But will they ? Here, as always they raise the cry, 
'Materialism*. But what is materialism ? It is the 
preference of the physical to the sp usual, the worship 
of the dead substance instead of the living power Now 
materialism, as an operative element in art of life, 
means the reliance upon phys cal instead/ '■-al force 
Thus war is the supreme exhibition M sm 

For though the antinomy of phys* "’'-si 

force may not be ultimate and aby'" . »y 
materialism, so far as it is val d / V* 4s 
Sion to a course of conduct tn Vvlj .S" ^ 

are at a minimum And this 1* iTn V -£ion 

merit of the profoundest issue? ^ .*- c 

happiness of men are subm" ^ 

istic determination. Peril - * M 

in such a , tb 
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'which statesmen peoples, and, above all, their spiritual 
pastors and masters; persuade themselves and others 
that the real combatants are spiritual (deals and that 
somehow, ordeal by battle still holds good as an orderly 
process in the moral government of the world 

It is the utter and complete failure of the churches, as 
reflected even in the vvell-meaning spiritual fumbling of 
such an mauiry as lies before us, to perceive the incom- 
patibility of the two terms, army and religion, which 
they thus bring together, that is the crowning proof of 
that ‘unreality' which they admit is the charge the 
soldiers bring against the Christianity of the churches 
How could it be otherwise? The presentation of 
Christ in khaki at the front carries a feeling of moral 
and intellectual blasphemy to most smCere-mmded men 


and women, which is hot really overcome, though it 
may be modified, by the deep conviction of the inher- 
ent righteousness of our cause, which is always enter, 
tamed by all the warring natiorswho introduce on to 
the battlefield their tribal gods, with an equal insistence 
that this time the tribal cause is that of uncond tional 
justiceand humanitv. War may or may not be an 
eternal necessity. We hold that it is not But if and 
so long as it be necessary, let Christianity be kept out 
of the affair, and above all let nobody pretend that 
anything but evil to the spiritual life can coinc out,of 
this devils game We feel certain that this is the 
representative feeling of the men who have been plac- 
ers in this game. 


SMALL-POX— HISTORY AND TREATMENT 


• 1. History of its Ravages. 

T HE troops of Napoleon received various 
reports of the superhuman strength 
and blood-thirsty nature of the Cos- 
sacks and sat chop-fallen. Napoleon con- 
fronted them with the picture of a Cos- 
sack and assured them that the Cossacks 
were but mortals and before a disciplined 
army like theirs would fly like chaff before 
a wind. His prophecy- was fulfilled when 
his army enlivened by bis words fell upon 
the enemy with .renewed vigour. The 
prevalence of small-pox in this city seems 
to itave created a panic and people nre 
thinking of running away to their villages 
to avoid an attack. This foolish attempt 
to spread the disease will cease if they 
know wliat small-pox is and how easily it 
can and has been prevented in countries 
where preventive measures arc efficiently 
adopted. ... , 

The disease begins with ngor, fever, 
violent pains about the head, spine and 
other places nnd other troubles which are 
followed by eruptions after 48 hours. The 
eruptions resemble masur daf wheu ripe 
and were termed masunkn by the 
Avurvcdic sages. In Bengal it is called 
b^nnta perhaps .owing to the fact its 
is most virulent dunng the spring . 
h r - In the North-Western provinces 
vatc mlt to. Bishop Marius is said 
cinsot proviui to it the term ynnola, from 
sed expansion the 


vans a pimple. It is called in English 
small-pox to distinguish it from Syphilis 
which w-ns termed french or great pox. 
It was first mentioned in Inland under the 
designation of bolgagh in C7G a. d. ' It 
was evidently known to Shakespeare, 
for in “Love’s Labours Lost" Rosaline 
exclaims, “O.that your face were not so 
full of O’sl", to which Katharine replies, 
“A pox of that, jest I” The general 
prevalence of the disease nnd the havoc it 
played in England is best realised by a 
perusal of Ben Jonson’s “Epigram to the 
Small-pox” in which the following lines 
appear : “Envious ntid foul disease 1 could 
there not be one beauty in an age, nnd free 
from thee ?” In Mexico it is said to have 
surpassed the cruelties of the conquest, 
“suddenly smiting down 3, 500,000 popula- 
tion, and hav ing none to bun- them.” In 
Brazil, in 35C3, “it extirpated whole races 
of men.” Even so late as a century ago 
George Bell of Edinburgh said : 

“The small pox, one of the most severe nod 
dangerous diseases to w hicli mankind is subject, 
ever since ils introduction into Europe, more 
than a thousand years ago, has descended with 
nndiminished violence from generation to genero- 
tion, and every effort hitherto made to extirpate 
it has failed " 

In India small-pox was mentioned ns an 
infectious disease by the earliest Ayurvedic 
writers and classified under the heading of 
epidemic wjjtr The earliest mention 
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of small pox epidemic m Calcutta w as that 
made by Mr Blacquire m or about 
the.„vear 1795 G during the months of 
January and February, “ during winch the 
mortality was great among men and 
cattle of all sorts ” 

2 How We Help Small-pox Attack. 

To thwart a formidable foe we must 
know and guard all the strategic points 
Our invisible foes, the small pox microbes, 
swarm m the air of the patient’s room in 
his clothes, furniture and excretions and in 
the flies feeding on his discharges During 
the epidemic of 1894 95 the largest centres 
of infections w ere brothels and huts occu 
pied by bnck'masons coolies and servants 
and next to them, laundries It was 
obsened that among the Mahomedans 
customs prevailed (1) of carrying the dead 
in a wooden coffin covered with shawls 
and bringing them back from the burial 
ground to some Musjid for future use with 
out any disinfection, and (2) of distnbut 
mg the clothes of the dead, though infected, 
among a class of mendicants called hadjins 
The Hindus used to throw the beddings 
of the deceased on the streets which were 
picked up by the doms or rag sellers The 
Marwans, according to Sir Kailaschandra 
Bose, kt , used to send by post small pox 
* crusts to their friends, as a remedy for 
multiple abscesses Patients with dried up 
eruptions are allow ed to mix freely with 
others or walk in the street on the 
supposition that the disease is innocuous 
in this stage But as a matter of fact the 
crusts are most infectious This fact was 
known to our tikadars of old who per 
formed inoculation with a paste prepared 
from these crusts It w as onlv the other 
day I found a lunatic co\ ered with *=mall 
pox crusts lying in front of Kamalalaya, 
a big cloth shop m the College Street 
Market The police though informed took 
no notice of the ca«c and the patient was 
not removed until the District Health 
Officer Dr Roy was phoned 
3 Tho Treatment of Small-pox. 

(i) Treatment by Sitala Priests-most 
_ dangerous 

The treatment of smallpox mav be 
divided into (1) Curative and (2) Pre- 
ventive (1) The current idea that '"there 
4254—12 


is no treatment for small pox according to 
the "Western method is most erroneous 
Simply because we are honest enough to 
confess that w e have no specific for small 
pox like quinine m malaria, people 
throw themselves at the mercy of quacks 
known as Sitala priests whose knowledge 
of the disease is derived from a few w onn- 
eaten leaves of prescription formulated 
by their great great grand fathers I know 
several cases which ended fatally ow mg to 
their wrong diagnosis and treatment 
Small pox by itself is not a fatal disease, 
it is only the complications such as sepsis, 
pneumonia, bleeding, pits poi c omng, &.c ,to 
which the patients succumb and which 
these quacks can neither diagnosen or treat 
Moreover they spread the disease broadcast 
as they use no disinfectants either for 
themselves or for their patients The cases 
which under their treatment escape death 
do not escape the lifelong tmsefy of 
blindness and lameness, common sequelae 
of virulent types of the disease , on the 
other hand it was found dunng the 
epidemic of 1894-5 that there was nearly 
80 per cent recovery under the allopathic 
mode of treatment Our external appli 
cations are not only curative and sooth 
ing but keep off flies which are potent 
factors m the dissemination of the disease 
They also prevent septic poisoning by 
foreign germs which cause multiple 
abscesses, destruction of joints and various 
other complications found in cases treated 
by quacks Bleeding from different organs 
which hasten death may speedily be check 
ed by injections At a stage when swal 
lowing is impossible owing to paralysis 
of the throat and all other methods are 
helpless, we provide nutrition and medica 
tion through the rectnm, skin and veins 
Bat superstition dies hard I have knowm 
even some medical practitioners recommend 
ing treatment by Sitala priests and Anglo 
Indians bowing before the decision of the 
latter and tolerating the worship of Sitala 
and the u*e of Ganges wqter Such is the 
terrorizing power of the fang of Terrors ' 
Evervdav the patients and their friends 
have to Lsten to the following invocation 
of the goddess — 
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Mlmnl kahsopetam surpilankr la mastakxm 
S tale tanujtn rogsn nr n*rji harati dustarin 
B sfotaka v s rn&nARt twameksmt tavarsh nt 
t abganda grahi rogj je ch»nje d*run» nr n*m 
Twad anudh>ina rnxtreni S tale jant te kshajam 

It is quite providential that Sitala 
comes slowly riding on an ass thus giving 
tis sufficient time to prepare ourselv es for 
the attack and to ndopt pret ious protec 
tive measures It is those foolish persons 
who remain unprotected that are swept 
aw V kj the broomstick which she holds 
m one of her hands 

(a) India First to Practise Protective 
Inoculation 

The Preventive treatment however 
is more important and certain than the 
curative Even so recentlj as the eighteenth 
century owing to the influence of the 
Sydenham hypotheses the wildest 
visionary could never hope according to 
Hayghrth, to retard the progress of the 
destructive disease except by prayers and 
by recourse to the merciful interposition 
of Providence In the tenth or ele\ enth 
century, small pox in England was guarded 
against by amulets and prayers Amulets 
inscribed with the name of St Nicatse 
and consecrated with a Latin prayer 
were worn as a protection against the 
smallpox It must be several centuries 
before the birth of Chnst that our 
forefathers forestalled the Western savants 
m their attempt to baffle a se\ ere attack 
of the disease by the induction of a milder 
attack m a scientific method Even in 
the eighteenth century children in Scotland 
were sometimes put to bed w ltb small pox 
patients or woolen threads saturated with 
the contents of small pox pustules were 
tied round their w nsts to induce a mild 
attack of the disease But in India as 
Stevenson and Murphy observe 4 In most 
respects the Brahmin method of what v e 
would now call attenuation of virus and 
of general treatment was ns nearly per 
feet as later experience e\er made it and it 
was only after many years elaborote 
blundering that the Eastern simplicity 
vwas finally returned to Inoculation 
have travelled from India to 
r» where it was practised at a very 
arly date and thence to Constantinople 


The Circassian operation was done by old 

omen The practice w as called Buying 
the smallpox owing to some trifling 
present being made to the child from 
whom matter w as taken It w as mother 
hood again which asserted itself in the 
protection of children in England Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu had her own 
child inoculated in Constantinople in 1717 
and recommended the method in a letter 
On her return home she introduced the 
operation for the first time in April 1721 
by having her second child inoculated by 
Mr Maitland So protection against small 
pox in England w ns a Montagu Reform 

But an objection which militated 
strongly against the universal adoption 
of inoculation was the danger to life 
owing to the infectiviti of the dt«case 
produced by the operation The consequent 
numerous deaths severe attacks serious 
sequelae and permanent disfiguration jn 
manv cases led the British Parliament to 
prohibit it m 1810 On wg to the exertions 
made hr my revered Guru the late Edmon 
ston Charles Professor of Midwifery inocu 
lation was prohibited by law m 38C5 

Jenner Poisoning His Own Child With 
Cow pox Virus 

It was Motherhood ogam which 
provided a food for reflection lead 
ing to a discovery which startled the 
whole world and benefited humanity at 
large About the year 17G8, a young 
woman calling for advice at a country 
doctor s surgery in a Ooueesterihire 
village observed in the coarse of conversa 
tion about small pox that she could not 
take the disease ns she had hnd cow pox 
1 he doctor forgot it but not Ins assistant 
Ldward Jenner to whom tl e remark was 
not a casual talk but a Hu v oily in*p ri 
tion \\ hen he himself became a doctor lie 
cogitated d scusscd the matter at Medico 
Cotnmal meetings enquired among dairy 
folk and made experimental mxcstiga 
ttons His publication in 1798 hrew the 
whole world into convulsions Tlusgrent 
est benefactor of humanity discovered the „ 
surest method of killing one of our greatest 
enemies with a mere speck on the point of 
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a scalpel He was not one of those v ho 
expenmen ted on others to pro\e their own 
pet theory In May 17% he performed the 
operation on his own child Ins*ances are 
not rare of the votaries of Science ‘men 
ficing their children like Kama at the 
altar of Duty Carried by an enthusisam to 
renew the \acane hmph from cows 
supposed to have been attacked with 
cow pox Mr Purnell of Sylliet experimented 
on his ow n child with poison taken from 
the affected cows The disease however 
was in reality rinderpest which was no 
protection against small pox The latter 
disease was raging m SyJhet at that 
time w hich attacked the child immediately 
after the operation and earned it off to the 
disappointment and chagnn of the over 
confident father 

In 1802 under the auspices of Lord 
Clive the Jennenan antedote amved by 
a circuitous route of 1 ienna Constanti 
noplc Bagdad Bussra and Bombay A 
present of £4-000 was transmitted in 
May 180G to Dr Jenner from the 
pnncipal inhabitants of Calcutta and its 
dependencies as a testimonial of their 
gratitude for tl e benefits w Inch this settle 
ment m common with the rest of mankind 
had denved from his inestimable discovery 
of a preventive of tl e small pox Madras 
and Bombay together made a present of 
£3 383 1 10 The greatest obstacle to the 
rogress of vaccination was the avowed 
ostihty of the Indian inoculators To con 
ciliate them Dr Shoolbred of the Native 
Hospital instructed tw o of the principal 
inoculators in the art of \ accination 
Being convinced by theirown observations 
of the anti small pox power of the vaccine 
di'ea«e 26 of them signed a document m 
favour of vaccination before the then chief 
Magistrate Mr Blacquire One of them 
was rewarded subsequently with a pension 
of Rs 26 per mensem To the professional 
skill and conciliatory firmness and high 
characterof Dr Shoolbred must be ascribed 
the magic conversion of the bigoted wor 
shippers of Sitala to a new faith \ anous 
objections on religious grounds w ere raised 
against vaccination e\ en up to 1856 
Vidyasagar to tha Bescue of Vaccination 
It w as under the influence of \ id\ asagar 


whose name is identified with every cause 
that alleviates human misery, that in 
1856 Maharaja Snschandra of Natadwip 
convened a meeting of pundits to discuss 
the propriety of vaccination with calf 
lymph Being convinced by the crushing 
arguments of the learned reformer tl e 
pundits signed a document m fat our of 
\ accination Sir Raja I adhakanta Deb 
introduced it m bis family in that year and 
justified his action by a reference to 
Dhant antan S Sakteya Grantha from 
which he quoted the following 

Dhenu stanya masur k» narlnjncha masur k3 
Taj jalam vshu mjljch-cha sastnntena gr h tavin 
Vahu mule eha sastnn raktotpatt karsn elm 
Taj jalam rakta m 1 lam sfotaka pvara sambhavam 
The lymph taken w ith the end of a lancet 
from a peek on the human arm or the teat of a 
cow when mixed with the blood let out irom 
the arm by that lancet gives rise to pock and 
fever 

It is for the antiquarians to decide 
whether Sak tejra grantha is amvtbora 
reality Bat it is a fact that the above 
quotation quieted the parrot cry of 
religion in danger 

Our experience extending over a century 
and a quarter throughout the whole world 
has proted the efficacy of vaccination as 
a protective against small pox W 1 thou t 
reiving on what others say in other parts 
of the w orld I quote below a few figures 
from my lecture on Small pox and Vaccina 
tion delis ered at a meeting of the Calcutta 
Medical Society in 18% which prove 
conclusively how vaccination has checked 
the ravages of small pox 

Small pox Deaths in 34 years in Calcutta 
1S32 6o (Inoculation m vogue) 24513 

3866-89 (Inoculation prohibited) 878o 

(Reduced to nearly one-th rd) 
Mean Annual Death Rate in Calcutta per mtlle 
All causes Small pox 
1876-80 (tnccination optional) 315 1172 

1881 85(Vaccmationcompuliory)28 6 39a 

18S9-93 (Vaccinat on superv «ed 

by Me<f cal Inspectors) 26 4 378 

The improvement due to vaccination 
reducing the small pox mortality to one 
third cannot be credited to general sanita 
tion which could not reduce the death® 
Trom all causes in the same proportion 
The small pox mortality during 16 
rears from 1880 (year of compulsory 
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vaccination) to 1895 w as less than 4000, 
j e , less than that of a single epidemic in 
1849 50 (6154) or 18G4-G5 (5256) 
(Small por and Vaccination bv the writer ) 
Jenaer himself confessed that to 
attribute to a single vaccination lifelong 
protection, would he to claim for it some- 
thing supernatural Re vaccination every 
4th or 5th year is absolutely necessary 
Germany, the only country where vaccina 
tion is compulsory, is quite free from small 
pox 


Neglecting Vaccination is Aiding 
Conflagration 

So instead of trying to run away from 
the enem> and help its egress through the 
vulnerable points in your system and in 
that of 3 our ullage folk, protect your 
citadel bj re vaccination and like Tolstoy’s 
tlvan do not under compulsion repent too 
late and exclaim 

“A spark neglected burns the house ” 
SUMURIMOHAN DaS 


UNREST IN BRITISH RULED 

A T the Salon held on December 4, 1919, 
at Government House, Calcutta for 
a private view of the exhibits of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, His Ex 
cellency the Governor of Bengal delivered 
an address, in the course of which His 
Excellency said — 

I have diagnosed the root cause of Indian 
unrest as a clash of ideals I have no doubt in 
my own mind ns to the correctness of my 
diagnosis 

So far as our present knowledge and 
understanding of the mattergoes, we think 
that Lord Konaldshay's diagnosis is in the 
main wrong, though in one sense there 
may he said to be a modicum of truth w 
it At present the ideal of life pursued by 
our rich laud holding and other classes can 
be realised only in cities The main ele 
ments of this ideal are plenty of creature 
comforts^laxury, and the seeking of selfish 
pleasures— often of a debasing character 
These draw the wealthy to the cities 
Formerly when the villages were inhabited 
by a greater number of nch people, the 
villagers, who form the bulk of the people, 
had more remunerative employment, the 
village tanks and wells and paths were 
better 1 cpt and the indigenous theatricals 
and athletic performances patronised by 
the rich afforded plentv of entertainment 
gratis, to all a llloge foil The present day 
nch men may individually have more 


INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT 

exciting pleasures and entertainments, but 
they feel less often than their ancestors 
the happiness of giving to their neighbours 
joyinwadest commonalty spread There 
were therefore, in former -times much 
more colour and joyous movement and 
bustle in the lives of the people than now 
The people at present lead more cheerless 
lives than formerly This result has been 
aggravated by a real change tn the 
religious beliefs and ideals of a considerable 
proportion of the people Appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding, orthodory 
has lost its former hold on the people 
Tn the case of a minority of the educated 
and the well to do classes, the old ortho- 
doxy has gn en place to a purer and more 
sprntua! faith, though that, too, is some 
what cold and deioid of brightness and 
colour In the cn*e of a majority of them, 
the old beliefs are gone leaving a dreary 
vacuity behind hestive occasions arc, 
therefore, of rarer occurrence in the country 
now than in days gone by 

The old beliefs had their artistic and 
economic value, too They necessitated 
the use of particular kinds of cloth, copjier 
and brass vessels and utensils, earthen 
and mctnl lamps and pots, shell bracelets 
and other ornaments, lac dyes (SltS) for 
the feet of women and their finger bp* 
decorations for the images of gods and 
goddesses, metal bells and gongs &e 
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These gave employment to numerous 
craftsmen. The excavation of tanks, the 
planting of shady trees, &c., were looked 
upon as religious duties. 

There are people who feel unhappy and 
have gloomy forebodings at the passing of 
the old order of things, —though this state 
of mind can scarcely be spoken of as 
unrest. 

But probably when His Excellency 
spoke of unrest, he was not thinking of the 
dull colourless lives the people lead owing 
to the circumstances referred to above. 
And, therefore, we have ventured to say 
that in the main his diagnosis is not 
correct. And at present so few people care 
for Art, that the unrest is certainly not 
due in the least to the clash of the artistic 
ideals of the East and the West. In our 
opinion, so far as the mass of the people is 
concerned, the cause of the unrest is 
mainly economic. As there is no clear line 
of demarcation between economics and 
politics and as there have been of late 
certain clear indications of the awakening 
of political consciousness among even the 
illiterate poor, and among women, too, 
the unrest among them is also to some 
extent of a political character. Among 
the higher strata of the people, the 
political cause of the unrest is more pro- 
nounced and clearly discernible, though 
in their case, too, the economic factor of 
the causes of unrest is certainly more 
potent. So that, adapting the words 
used by Mr. Lloyd George on a recent 
occasion, we may say that unrest may be 
to a great extent fought with abundance, 
and for the rest with political justice. 

Anglo-Indians (old style) have been 
generally blind to the causes which are 
responsible for unrest in India. Many of 
them have attributed it to the newspaper 
editors, failed B A’s, and disappointed 
place-hunters. But they are mere quacks 
who consider the above as sufficient to 
account for the unrest. They have not 
been able to feel the pulse rightly or probe 
the ulcer to its very core who attribute it 
to the causes referred to above. No, the 
causes of the unrest are inseparably con- 
nected with what Mr. Dndabhoy Naoroji 
called the “un-British” mode of Governing 


India. The founders and builders of the 
British Empire knew' it and tried their 
best to check it. Did not Warren Hastings 
and other experienced Anglo-Indian wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed on the 
occasion of the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter in 1813 depose that 
i there would be disaffection produced in 
India by the free influx of Europeans into 
that country, by the adoption of free trade 
in the commercial intercourse with India, 
by giving education to Indians and lastly 
sending missionaries to try to convert 
them to Christianity ?* We see in their 
full force all the evil consequences of 
the free influx of Europeans— they are so 
patent that it is useless to enumerate 
them. By the adoption of a one-sided free 
trade policy, Indian industries and manu- 
factures have been ruined and the artisan 
class destroyed, and their members have 
been thrown for their subsistence on land, 
which is unable to maintain them ^ in 
comfort. As a result, ever-recurring 
famines, epidemics, and chronic innutrition 
are sweeping away hundreds of thousands 
almost every year and adding to the 
miseries of the Indian people. Poverty is 
the lot of almost every household of this 
vast country. 

But besides the above there are other 
causes, too, of the unrest. Mr.John Dickin- 
son, Junior, in his’pamphleton “the Govern- 
ment of India under a Bureaucracy” publish- 
ed in 1853, explained these causes so 
lucidly that we are temjjted to quote them 
in extenso Some of them are no longer 
operative ; but as their evil effects remain, 
we have not omitted them. He wrote 

The more I 'study the subject the more I feel a 
growing conviction that the natives were happier, not 
merely under their good princes, but happier under the 
average of their native sovereigns, than they have been 
tinder an English Bureaucracy. 

In discussing this point, we have always hitherto had 
the advantage of being the judges in our own cause 5 
therefore because we first acquired power in India 
during a revolutionary period, we have assumed that 
the normal condition of Indian Governments was a 


* See the Modern Review for November 1907 
on the “Genesis of the British idea of civilizing 
India,” and also for January, February and 
March 190S on the other subjects. 
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chronic state of revolution , and we have assumed that until they reach the point where mMLvcmmnt <ets a 
“ people must have been > miserable, limit to progress * k 

Cut this benefit of keeping the peace m India is the 
only one our rule lias conferred on the natives to make 
up for the loss of all the compensat-ons mentioned 
above , and if 1 show this to be the ci*c — if aga nst one 
. benefit is to be set our systematic impoverishment and 
r 3 ,? S ^egradafon of a whole people, what vull after aces say 

- - . . • ... * . r . cf our passion for aggrandirrmenl m India ? W ill it be 

,he end °, f *^ e eighteenth suffiaent to have changed the mode of extortion, to 

century, and calculate the amount -of bloodshed and have substituted the dry rot of I ngluh BureiucMcv for 

human misery caused by their ambition and selfish f the violence of Roman proconsuls, to prevent poster.!} 
indifference to the fate of the masses suppose we were from condemning with one voice our selfish polo m 

lew centuries of htslor), for Europe as India 7 l deeply feel that it will not 1 feel painfull} 


because we can prove that many of their native 
sovereigns were warlike bigoted, fLc But we mii't 
recollect that India is as large as the whole of Europe , 
and suppose we were to apply the same ingenious 
process of crimination to Europe that we do to India, 
suppose we were to reckon up the w 


that, although for a while the system mij deceive e 
corrupt contemporary op nion, and triumph oVtT such 
feeble protests as mine, its triumph will one day be' 
appealed against in a higher court of opinion, and be 
reversed by the Judgment of history, and in that day 
the verd ct of the whole civilised world will be given 
against England and the curse of many nations will fsB 
upon her, for her selfish treatment of India 

However, the passion for ciggt an dire moot above 


* mate a Home Government which r 


to rake our ot a lew centuries of baton., 
we do for India, all the deliberate cruelties mfleted .... 
mankind by religious fanaticism,— final!) , suppose »c 
were to see what the memoir-writers of the time say 
of the condition of the gTeat bulk of the people in 
Europe, down to the period of the French revolution * 

If we were to do tnis with any good faith, we should 
bcigin to find it impossible to cast the first stone at 
India We should begin to admit that if there had 

been wars, if there had been bigotry, if there had been ..... ,. b ., 

tnisgovernment in India, there had been such things mentioned is both excused and denied It is excused 

elsewhere Cut there had been man} compensations in on the ground that our terntoml extension m Inda 

India, there had been long established Governments cannot he helped that it is ‘m the natural course of 

and a gTeat mass of contented subjects tlie Mohamme- things ' W h), of course it iv, hj Jong as we take 

dan conquerors had settled in the country, and identified every precaution in constituting the Home Government 
themselves with the interests and sympathies of its to ensure its grasping tendency, which is our present 
inhabitants , they had, as the rule, respected the customs, polio 
and religion, and private landed property of the Wi 

people, and any mfraeton of the rule was condemned bj theorel . 

their own historians os it would be bv Europeans they covet any immediate incrcise of revenue and patronage 
had preserved the municipal institutions, and arbitration But suppose wc made the Home Government on a 
system, and excellent polce, which gave the people totally d fTercnt theo’y . suppose its very constitution 
the best security for person and property at the least ensured its knowing and caring a good deal about the 
cost, they never burthened the country with a national natives, and proport ion a blv less for patronage, and 
debt and had spent great sums out of the taxes for the caring more for the ultimate than the immed ate 
people, on public works and grants for education, and increase of revenue— more for its real than its flppirrnt 
had no’t attempted to destory their native arislocracj, value , if we d d this, it would then fie as much * in the 
whose capital was the support of the labourers, natural course of things" for the Government not to be 

manufacturers, and merchants of India, finally, they had grasping, os it row is for it to be so 

not treated the people as an inferior race of beings , Again, the passion for aggrandisement ts denied, 
tbev Iwd maintained a free social intercourse with and it is said that our wtis m India were dcfcn« vc 
them , they had not confined them to such low ill paid wars, by w ay of d sprovmg the fact Defensive wars 
offices as the} could not fill themselves, tticy had \\ hv, the least scrupulous or Luropein conquerors,! ju > 
frequently left the most important share of the civd XIV., Napoleon all have found the same cloak for 
offices of State in their hands and had allowed them to their .ambition, and called their w ars defensive measures 
rise daily from among the lower orders to all ranks of waththe same assurance, w that, waththe Sonde and 
aval and mil tary emplov ment. w hich “kept up the sp r t Afghanistan wars fresh in the readers • memory , thw 
of the people Ld Ur Elphmstone exploded old slate fid ion is no worth answer. ng. as it 

}.? the JdAhommedans d d not, by dividing is not wars alone that prove this passion for aggran- 
the community into two distinct bodies of privileged di/cment. 

fore gners and rutliv e serfs, systematically degrade a The reader must recollect that it is tint by conquest 
whole people In a long course of time find among a from enemies, bnt by erosions extorted from friends, 

hundred millions of men, they had oppressed man} ; f rom ntir unfortunate allies, that a great part of cur 

but they had left hope to all , they had thrown open to territory has alwajs been, and continue* to be obt* ned 
all thcr subjects pt ires of honest ambition, and allowed The amount of territory taken by Lord WePedey tn 
every wan of talent, industry, and courage to aspire time of reace was prod gwus. and at the present dt), 

to titles of honour or politcaf power, or high military with profound internal peace, the process of ntsoilurg 

command*, with corresponding glints of land the jut nr States is going on Held 1} , not at the expense 

Very different from this his been the government of cf enem.es but of friends It is no security to ibenat vf 
the fW ah conquerors of I ndia to has e treaties w .th us or to recall times when 

•V XV ILn kept the peace in the country fir our own them all ance was billed b> ut ns a * gnsl good fortune in 
, ' , lis r i as 0 f course, tv a certan extent, o critical per**! On tome we impose cwntmgcnfs when 

InrrpsseJ cultivation and commerce, because the keep them m bondage, tu n their f nances, Icrrctheiuto 
ostmetiw efforts of men to better tber condition wdl oppress their subjects and end 1} furnshng us *» 
ilwaj^ ensure the material progress of am people, excuse for mtrttemwe and annex** - 


In the ( 
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others, wc coolly set aside the lawful succession at theit 
deaths, turn the he rs adrift, and seize on their inherit* 
ance fn the same sprit we are confiscating the 
estates of the Landed aristocracy, and it is believed that, 
what w th resumptions of in ims, and rent free lands and 
lapses of jagh^rt, we have, since i8tq appropriated 
land“d property of the value of three million sterling of 
annuil revenue And why, for what purpose, is this 
incessant aggrandizement 7 Is it to give the natives 
"the Bless ng of the British rule 7 Let us see what 
these blessings have been 

istly. In Bengal by one ot the most sweeping con- 
fiscations the world ever saw, we transferred the whole 
landed property of the community to a bod> of tax 
gatherers , but under such conditions that this bod) of 
newly invented landlords were ruined almost to a man, 
and sold up by our Collectors, and their estates trans- 
ferred to new men within ten or twelve ) ears and in 
making ^thc new landlords, we promised legislative 
protection to the r tenants, )et we have left them from 
that dav to this at the mere) of the Zemindars and 
only the other da) it was said bv the ' Friend of Jndi i , 
Sept 1 6th, i8 3 z • — “A whole centurv will scarce!) be 
sufficient to remedv the evils of that "Perpetual Settle- 
ment, and we have not )et begun the task Urdcr its 
baneful influence a population of more than twent) 
millions have been reduced to a state of such utter 
wretchedness cf condition, and such abjectness of 
feeling as it would be difficult to parallel in an) other 
country ’ 

2ndt), In Madras, by another sweeping confiscation 
perhaps without i precedent in history we assumed 
that the Government was the owner of all property 
in land, and that in the words of Government, we 
should "avoid all material evil if the surplus produce 
was in all cases made the utmost extent of our demand ’ 
this being the landlord s rent, and leaving to the culti 
vator only a bare sufficiency for his own subsistence 
and this surplus produce being demanded from the 
ryots, not is a corn rent, but as a mone) rent, and 
being assessed and collected in districts averaging 7000 
square miles and 150000 individual tenants by one or 
two Europeans, assisted b) informers, with notonousl) 
incorrect surveys 

3tdty, W hen this Ry otnrax sv stem had ruined Madras, 
we forced it upon Bombay, in spite of Mr Elphinstone’s 
oppostton, and nowhere d d we at any time lower our 
assessments until the agriculturists were beggared, and 
we retain the system to this da) 

4tUy, \\ e established and maintained for the better 
part of a centurv, transit duties which broke the 
manufacturers deea)ed the towns and demoralised 
the people of India and left it a matter of wonder that 
any trad“ could be carried on at all 

Sthly, We dcstro)ed those municipal institutions 
whch had according to Me Elphmstone, "preserved 
the peop'e of India through all ther revolutions, and 
conduced in a high degree to their happiness, and to 
the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and 
independence 11 \\ e destro) ed these, and with them 
the excellent arbitration system and native pol ce which 
gave the people full security for pet son and property at 
the least possble cost, and we set up instead an 
exotc svstem of English law, which has so utterl) 
deprived the people of securit), besides corrupting 
their morals, that in otir civil courts, which give every 
opening for fraud, perjury, and forgery,’ all the most 
important interests of the country have been rapidly 


Converted and transferred, and no man’s estate is 
safe, and in our criminal courts nothing but his most 
singular ill luck can bring an accomplished criminal 
to justice , and even within a circle of sixty or seventy 
m les round our capital city of Calcutta, no man of 
property can retire to rest without dinger of being 
the victim of Dacoits before morning 

6thh, We levied great taxes on the people, and 
drained away one-seventh of their net revenue to 
England, at the same time burthening them with a 
ipaii of national debt for the first t me in their history 
aid yet in spite of their admitted rights and neces- 
s ties we gave them back next to nothing in public 
works never anythin" for education, unless forced 
by pressure from without and the vigorous initiative 
of private individuals, and then as 1 ttle as possible , and 
in most districts beyond comparison less for roads, 
bridges, tanks, &.c , than ha* been given by wealthy 
native merchants and country gentlemen 

7thly \\ e hive long been systematically destroying 
tnc native aristocracy, who furnished consumers for 
the articles of commerce and luxury, who “stimulated 
the production of the labourers, the manufacturers 
and the merchants, who were the patrons of art, the 
promoters of agricultural improv ement, the co-operators 
in public woiks, and the only class who could enabla 
us to carry out my comprehensive amelioration of 
native society and we are extinguishing the native 
States, of which the effect is, according to Sir Thomas 
Monro, ‘in place of raising to debase the whole people,” 
and according to the Duke of Wellington, ‘ to degrade 
and beggar the natives making them all enemies 
and meanwhile, our threat of absorption hanging over 
their beads, deprives both princes and aristocracy of 
any inducement to improve their country 

8thly, \\ e regard the natives rather as vassals and 
servants than as the ancient owners and masters of 
the country, we have as little as possible of social 
intercourse with them, and although we allow them 
to do above ninety-seven per cent of the work of 
administration, we monopolise the credit and emolu- 
ments of it, and keep every high office for ourselves. 
The establishment ot our rule in any part of India at 
once shuts the door on the honest and laudable ambi- 
tion of the natives all prospect of enjoying those 
honours and distinctions, and lucrative situations of 
trust and power, which reconcile men to the oppres- 
sions of arbitrary rulers in native States, is thence* 
forward cut of we divide the community into a 
government of foreign officials on the one hand, and 
a nation of serfs on the other , of foreigners, constantly 
shifting their quarters having ro permanent connection 
with the country, and always looking forward to the 
day when they shall return to England with a fortune, 
and of serfs, who are the natives of the land, linked 
and identified w th its interests and sympathies, and 
many of whom are regarded as- httle better than 
menial, who m ght have been governors of provinces 
but for us all of whom as a rule are confined to such 
low, ill paid offices, as the Covenanted Civil Service 
d sdairs to accept 

And therefore is the spirit of India broken under 
the Company's government— therefore do we hear of 
robberies and oppressions tn Oudc and Hyderabad, 
and yet the people do not fly to us, because hope ts 
with them, and the future is not a blank , instead 
of flying into our territory, they go from it, often in 
Bocks , come into it they never do only the other day 
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sotne important * odea on the kistaah were stopped to them/as their States would soon fall into our hands 
because the people of the country fled en masse into without it , and this right has been given . to the people 
the N«ams dominions of India m express word*, by an eirly Act of Park 

And^why do they prefer to me under effete _ ment, and has been formally asserted by Governors 


native Governments 7 Because they do not feel Generals, as Lords Amherst, Metcalfe, and Auckland, 
themselves degraded as they do under us, for it is not and asserted by the lav, officers of the Government 
the arbitrary power cl a national sovereign, but and the couTts of Bengal over and over again, and has 
subjugation to a foreign one, that destroys national been admitted by us lor many y ears in the succession 
jsower and extinguishes national spirit, and w ith this of native States, without any requiring of previous 


it any requiring c 

notice, or any rescrv c ct qualification whatsoever v 
great number of precedents 

Nev erth elcss, the Government has at length decided 
with the object avowed without disguite, of getting 
more revenue, that, as the paramount power in India 


the mainspring of whatever is laudable both in public 
and private life but w e make them feel the rule of the 
stranger to their hearts core, we set a barrier of 
privilege between the natives and their foreign masters 

the lowest European officer in a black or red coat, is , . r „ 

above every native genileman, though the latter may succeed ng to the authority of the Lmperor o! Deft 1, 
be the descendant of a line of princes, and is often a its sanction to an act of adoption is necessary, and it is 
man of the most chivalrous feelings and the highest essential to withhold this sanction, and accordingly it 
accomplishments, nevertheless, we treat them as an has Within the last few years set aside three adoptions 
inferior race of beings and «e arc making them so, end confiscated the native States of Sattarah. Ce/abafi, 
our monopoly of every high office, from generation to and Mtndavie, although m each of these three cases 

f jeneration, is systematically degrading the people of there were collateral blood relations and heirs of the 
ndia , the deterioration of native character under our rule deceased prince, after the adopted son 
is manifest to every one and Sir Thomas Munro went Now I will first say a few words about the Tropcrr t 
so far as to say, “it would be more desirable that wc of Delhi, and put lum out of the way , for he his no 

_ should be expelled from the country altogether, than more to do with the question than the man in the moon, 

that the result of our system of Government should be When the poor hmperor came into our hinds, as 

such an abasement of a whole people Here are ScmduV* prisoner, blinded twenty years bcfire,dd 

samples of ' the blessings of the British rule ' we restore him to his empire 7 Certainly not' Dnl 

1 have not the skill to state the case in eloquent he then give us a grant of his paramount power m 

language, and cannot express what 1 feel about it, India 7 If so, how came we to make treaties witnhu 
but a man of imagination who pleaded this cause feudatories as independent Princes T The fict is, *1 
would often bring tears into his reader s eyes however, #U the world know*, our paramount power mi won 
( do beseech (he reader to consider this scries and is kept by the sword. And such arc the ‘bles'ingi 
of facts, told in the plainest, simplest manner, and c f the British rule," that we are obliged to rani n 
to say whether such “blessings' cm justify our armed to the teeth to keen it , and we hid better not 
passion for aggranduement in India ' forget that wc keep it by the sword of a native army. 

And I have not done I have y ct to describe the which has * strong personal interest in the right of 

means and the end of gratifying this passion .because adoption 

considering that our bureaucratic, irrespons blc Govern. 1 now come to the question of the sanction 

ment of ( ndia has lately shown that it would no longer Undoubtedly « here there is a d spute or doubt a* to 
respect the dearest rights and treaties when it could the succession, the sanction of the paramount r°*« 
»finu a pretext for grasping alttlemore revenue and is necessary , because the paramount power is entitled 

patronage : and considering that Malcolm, Hphinstone, and bound to beep the peace m India and t.i 

Metcalfe, Russell, Munro, the Duke of Wellington, and prevent any violation of rights, or outrage on the 

roost'd our great India statesmen, have emphatically feel ngs of the people, which may endarger the 

condemned the absorption of the native States, and that public safety , and m a disputed or doubtful ease of 

our unfortunate allies, above zsa native Princes, m the succession, it* sanction i* necessary to prove mat 

E resenccclan overwhelming army, with no tribunal an adoption is legal and regular and to award 

efore which they can carry their complaints, and succession to the rightful claimant 

nlaccd as * class out of the pale of the hw. that they But (ho sanction of (he paramount power i«* 
(vise now confiscation always hanging over thcr judicial snnrtmn , it n the same thing as the 

heads. I must explain the outrageous breach of faith Uvancell'r* decision on a will? and when the w™* 

involved in our absorn'ion of native States, and show twjn of (he paramount power is requ red or requotw 

what the Duke meant when he slid ‘it •'tiigraohi'inrcr* ,r> ad!™' Jiaits, n-«W;^‘ on- Jcr my-tt *- M 
brcmredlhc natives and rnide them all eremies' connected wilh itly treaties its duly is to fed 

The means now employed by the Government to the heir, nnd, to give the succession to the hc.r, f " 

- ------ •- * — ■>-- -—»■* -a -iJnn. ». ...... ^ ihe inhcriionrc i!»r]f, in defiance of e “ 


iwird the 


absorb the native States arc to deny Ihe right of adop- 
tion. Probably the reader is aware that ad >ptK>n » 
one of the most solemn duties of religion in India, in 
the case of failure of sons • w hich continually happen* 
m the reigning lamihrs By this ceremony the adopted 
son becomes as much an he-r as an heir of the body, 
and no foundation for drawing a d stinction bciwren 
succession to a political power, in the force ana effect 
of adoption, but the adopted son acquires all and every 
one of the rights of a legitimate heir of the body 

Of course thi* fcg« «f adoption » the dearest 
privilege of the native Princes, and the most necessary 


the heirs. 


net ol robbery for Us to ap}* 4 : 
s if S-it ttrah, CoDiuh, 


be for the l-ord Chancellor to pocket a leg*" 
because i( was being Itigited in hu court tte*® 
improving upon a precedent art by Caligula, .In 
violation of the right of idoption When Ca'P®”* 
was invited to a nuptial feast, he earned **fS' ,*■ 
friend* wife when the llnttsh muient i» Jnsit 
the death bed of a native Twice, he turns bn irwfl° 
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widow and orphan out ot doers, and confiscates 
their inheritance. 

And they do not tike the e things so quietly in 
the country as we do here We hear of the absorp- 
tion of a native State and go about our bus ness 
and think no more of the matter , like i ship’s 
crew, who duly note in log, "run down a vessel in 
the night all hinds lost’, then pursue ther voyage 
and forget it. But these things lodge and rankle 
in men*s m nds in Indui, where too many of our 
troops are interested in this question of adoption , 
and, as 1 said, lam convinced that the Go» ernment 
will some day regret the system that is making 
so many enemies. It will some day absorb a native 
State too mans, and feel a pang Ike one who has 
put a fruit into fits mouth with a hornet in it We must 
not expect the Rajput Princes to lest ill l"ke oysters, 
waiting to be dredged They are and ever were a 
high-spirited, martial race, prompt to appeal to the 
sword, and just the men to say , m a fit of exaspera- 
tion, ' better an end with fear than fear without an 
end." 

Meanwhile the natives have a stereotyped 
express on for their communications with us, which 
gives us a false confidence, we tread on ice, and 
forget the current of passion flowing beneath, 
which imperils our footing The n stives seem what 
they know wc expect them to appear, and we do 
not sec their real feelings we know not how hot 
the stove may be under its polished surface Kr 
the fire is not out, we are obliged to keep it up 
by our native army, which may blare into a 
conflagration, and bum the empire There miy 
be some Piocida, matchless in diplomatic art and 
tenacity of purpose who will travel for years to knit 
enemies against us ; who will mine the ground under 
our feet, and lay the tram of combustibles there 
m3y be some outrage, which will suddenly raise a 
cry, terrible os that which broke forth when the 
belb of Monreale were sounding to vespers, a cry 
of "Death to the Englishmen •” there may be some 
conspiracy, of which, as at Vellore, we have not 
even a suspicion, until the native regiments open their 
fire on our barracks and, as a merchant who is 
oblged to throw all his treasure overboard to save 
the ship, a storm may arise in India which will 
cost us more to maintain our power than all we have 
gamed or can ever hope to gain, by our confiscation 
Nor does the injury stop with the families of the 
Princes Native States support a numerous class of civil 
and military functionaries, who cannot find employment 
under us , besides the holders of jaghttrs, mams, 
&c*. who know that their property is doomed when 
they fall under our rule And in a State bke the last 
absorbed, in place of thirty or forty natn es exercising 
the civil administration of affairs, with salaries of from 
roo to 200 rupees a month which they spend in the 
country, wc subst tute ore or two Europeans, receiving 
from 2000 to 3000 rupees a month, and remitting the 
bulk of their salaries to England Moreover, the 
bread of almost every man in and about the capital 
of a native State depends on the expenditure of the 
native Government , and not only many thousands 
of natives directly dependent upon it, but the manu- 
facturers and shopkeepers dependent upon them, are 
nearly all ruined by our absorption . and their d stress 
reacts on the cultivators of the soil. This is why the 
43 Vi — 13 


Duke said that absorption "degrades and beggars 
the natives, and makes them all enemies. * 

Similar results follow in proportion, from ire r*- 
sumpton of the landed estates of the aristocracy. 
Shore says "To bring the subject home to an English 
heart and m nd, let us turn our thoughts to our native 
land, anil compare the effects produced by individual 
example and influence there, with what might have been 
the case here. I ct us represent to ourselves an 
English country gentleman, overlooking his estate, 
promoting the improvement of agriculture, superintend- 
ing the roads and publ c build ngs, and subscribing to 
the local chanties as a neighbour, opening h s house, 
and by his hospitality affording the means of social 
intercourse to h j neighbours . all the d flercnt members 
of his family controut ng thc-r share to the general 
good Contrast the picture with the state of thing* 

Ltv India The upjcr classes of the natives, who used to 
occupy the above situations, ruined, and their places 
supplied by fore gners who keep aloof from the people, 
and whose ultimate object is to return to England 
with a fortune.’ He adds “As to the number 
of respectable people who have suffered let any one 
leave the English stations, few and far between, and 
go into the country towns and villages and there see 
the innumerable houses wh.ch not many years ago 
were m good repa r and inhabited" by men who lived in 
the style of gentlemen, keeping up establishments of 
servants, horses, elephants and equipages but which 
arc now all falling to decay, while ther owners or 
then descendants axe dwelling tn mud huts, with 1 ttle 
more than the merest necessaries of life." And let the 
reader recollect that the destruction of the native 
aristocracy is still going on with unremitting vigour, 
as one of the blessings of the British ru'e”. 

How can we reconcile it to our conscience- or our 
reason to treat the natives in this manner 1 It was a 
beautiful fction of the Greeks that Ulysses could no 
longer feign madness when his child was thrown 
before his plough , but wc who have allowed a 
Bureaucracy to plough over India till the "iron has 
entered into the soul’ of her pcop'e, we have been 
essentially mad without seeming so. 

However, 1 bebevc there is a secret cause why the 
English pubic feel so l ttle sympathy for the natives, 
which is entirely founded on a misunderstanding, and on 
ignorance of the native character. Lord Ellenborough 
said last session, that "no intelligent people would 
submit to our government ’ and though alone he would 
say it, 1 am satisfied in my own mind that many think 
it and that my countrymen in their hearts despise the 
natives of India because they do submit to out 
Government 

Nevertheless, this submission does not argue 
cowardice in those who submit. You enforce sub- 
mission by an overwhelming mercenary army , and as 
long as that army is faithful, submiss on is a matter of 
necessity , but altlwugh, under such crcumstances 
they submit to our government, there is rot a race on 
the face of the earth who possess more personal courage 
than the men of India and the fact is not altered by 
their subjection to us, because the bravest people m 
the world may be subjugated by foreigners when they 
„re divided against themselves, which was the case 
with the natives of India when we founded our empire 

And not only were they divided but forhalfacen- ^ 
tury before an opening was given fox our supremacy , 
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If®. PS. 1 K 2 °i cowtry had been shattered by support one another to an admirable extent. Families 

Y Waf ? 1* W* r °i" ‘, hc >>ve together as cn the continent, and the 

magwtude ot the.r operabons In the last great battle, young men who go out to" serv.ee returo, and remit 
m I79S, which decided the contest between the Mahrat- money most dut. fully to their famH.es " The native 
tas and Rajputs, the forces brought into the field by merchants are particularly distinguished for their 
trie latter were 1 25 500 strong and by the former honorable mode of doing businesses well as for their 
rtr.oO) strong targe bodies of the Uoops on both sides enterprise, and Englishmen who have resided in 
being armed and diK.phned in the European fashion , native States bear witness to the simplcity and 
andl w.if quote the description of a charge of cavalry m straightforward manner of the agricultural classes 

this action, taken from the mouth of an eye-witness, *“>•*- •- *> — -*— • *>- *>•-■- -• - - « 

Colonel Skinner, to show the gallantry of the men — 

"We now saw Chevalier Dudennaig's brigade or 
division which was on the left, charged by the Rabtors 
He received them nobly, but was cut to pieces by them 

Out of 8000 men he had not 200 left The Kahtors, nand ol injustice and power , and I wall add that 
more than ten thousand in number, were seen approach- wrho have had much intercourse with the natives, ... _ 
mg from a distance t the tramp of their immense commercial, political, or military character, almost 
and compact body, rising like thunder over the roar of invariably speak of them in very high terms , it is only 
the battle They came on first at a slow hand canter, among such jud cial functionaries as have Centred 
which increased id speed as they advanced The well their observations on the most vicious classes of native 
served guns of the brigade showered grape upon their society, and have overlooked the rest, that their detract- 
dease mass, cutting down hundreds at each discharge , on are to be found 

but th.s tad TO effect in arrest, ng the,, ptogrei! On Fim „ „ been said by one of tta most spa- 
come, Me a » trampfe® one, tjoool m ' mb „ s o[ ti>e , nd '„ , te tfcrlhe 

Ih,« 0™ body, destroy =d by th, cannon ol .he brigade .boh, ,a» u » U , 1 plomatic 

Neither the murderous volleys from the muskets nor cocresnnndcnr* nr the conduct of iwhe/ai mamstenal 
the serried hedge of bayonets could check or shake 


both in their dealings with them and amongst each 
other It is only when they are corrupted by 
external influences, by a demoralising jud cial system 
or oppress n e taxation, that art and cunning are substi- 
tuted for candour, as the only protection against the 
hand of injustice and power , and I will add that those 


them . they poured 1 ke a torrent on and over the 
brigade, and rode it fairly down, leaving scarcely a 
\ estige of it remaining as if the sheer weight of the 
mass had ground it to pieces," Again we are accus 
lomed to consider the battle of Waterloo one of the 

most Zfcl'at thcte may be" mow 'complamf of ‘.he" Gov"emm«t' of 

some Inaianbattl«! has been about douWe wvelwa at E[and ' n one th J u0 ^ of the Government 
Waterloo The proportion of k died and wounded at 0 f f„du» durmg two or three Charters, vet there has 
> U . been suffering r - • ** J 1 ' " 


correspondence, or the conduct of judicial, magisterial 
or financial affairs the natives are seldom surpassed 
They are on the whole, an inteJJgent, tractable, and 
loyal people, not deficient in energy when there is a 
motive for exertion, and eminently calculated to promote 
the arts of civil I fe. ’ 

And now I have done I have shown that although 


Waterloo The proportion 

Watertoo was one to six , that of Assayc 
double orte to three and several have been near it 

and the loss «" th e Sut }ei battles, m 1846, was .much fiIled f tQ - £ nnin ^ w, though few' individ wV com- 
more severe than that of W aterloo, being in the proper- , amcd of )f £ land The un f ortonate nat.ves have 
tion of one to five C--* .. 1. — . .. -» 


. J et 

suffering not loud but deep, in the tatter country, 
its cup of grief has filled 5 lently to the brim, ay, it has 


nad their rights of property confiscated Their claims 


I could add many other proofs of the persona) on our justice and human ty trampled underfoot, their 
bravery of the natives , but it has always been eon manufacturers, towns and agriculturists beggared , 

spicuous sol will merely remind the reader of the their excellent municipal institutions broken up | their 

brilliant native armies of Clive, Lawrence and Coote, judicial security taken away L their morality corrupted , 

which carved out our way to empire And yet those their patrons systematically destroyed and even their 

armies, unrivalled for valour and loyalty, were officered religious customs violated, by what are conventionally 

by native gentlemen with only one or two Europeans called the ’ blessings of the British rule These 

to a brigade* , and this was our original system in great results at once strike the eye of any man who 

India, until the thirst for patronage, as usual sur- goes seriously into the question of our Ind an admmis 
•-* - .deration, and substituted tration , like the tombs by the s dc of the toad at 


mounted every other - - - -- -- 

.European for native officers. the entrance of ancient 

Of late years sheer financial necesstyhas forced the power of Bureaucracy . 

US to return to some extent to the old system which •»»'* <- »>■» * - >»»■.«*» the hn, 
is copied in our irregular corps and the admirable 
state of efficiency abd discipline of these 'irregular 
corps ’ shows that we can employ the natives when we 
choose in situations of trust and power, and that it 
answers pctfcclly to do so 

To return to tny subject I th nk I hav e said enough , j . 

to show that we shou’a do very wrong to refuse oar leasing her out for another term of years to the 
svmpathy to the natives from a doubt of their courage , Company s Government, which will again be exhorted 

1 and they have many other qua! lies which entitle to govern paternally, ju$t as Isaac Walton exhorts hs 

them, to our warm and kind consideration I have angler, in hooking a worm, 'to handle him as if he 

noticed m the chaplet ort publ c works their disposition loved him ’’ The Legislature would not dare openly 

to - found benevolent institutions and they are remark and directly to oppress India, y et dares to vote others 
able for a degree of chanty in private life which renders the power to do so 

the poor independent of public relief in India "Their i cannot help warning my coun£n-mcn that d they 
large family circles'**' $iys Mr -Campbell, "assist and stand by, and look quietly on whle this political 


these monuments of 

... the first things we see 

them I e buried the hopes of India 

And as abuses were maintained m the provinces 
of the Roman Republ c because the patricians who re- 
tired from their magistracy were shielded by the Senate, 
so is the Indian Government regularly shielded by the 
Parliament Nas t at this hour it is an understood thing 
that the ministry intends to seal the misery of Ind .a by 
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martyrdom is once more consummated, their consent- 
ing unto the deed will lease a heavy debt cf vengeance 
against them, not only on earth hut in beaven , it will 
prox’oke that retributive justice which frequently 
allows an individual to escape, but rexcr faits to 
overtake a nation Let them we gh this well before 
they say , "On our heads and on our children s be it ' ’ 
It is true that we have an ovcrwhelnurg mercenary 
army, and the word is passed, no danger aboxethe 
horizon , but some may be coming , ana in history we 
are always wise after the event , and when it is too late, 
when the bolt has fallen and the penalty has been paid, 
then for the first time do politicians see why a 
government based on injustice and bad faith could not 
stand , and what innumerable consequences of its own 
wrong-doing were all the white undermining its power 
God Torb d that we should be wise too late in India 1 
I haxe one more word to say in conclusion Never, 
since the world began, was so great an opportunity of 
doing good offered to a great nation as that which 
Providence now offers to us m India Engtand— 
enlightened.Chrisfian England — is the sovereign arbiter 
and empress of that glorious land, with its hundred 
and fifty millions of "intelligent, tractable and loyal 
people, and she might throw herself on the fallen 
empire, as Fits ha did on the Shunammites child, 
"and put his mouth upon his mouth and his eyes 
upon his eyes and his hands upon his hands' — so 
might England stretch herself on the prostrate empire, 
and warm and quicken its torpid body, and breathe 
new hfc into India She might raise the natives, and 
watch their progress, moral and material as a mother 
watches her child and lov es it the better for the anxtctics 
it has cost her , she might behold, f rom year to year, 

I the blessings she conferred, and feel the tic strengthen 
mg which attached her to India, she might have the 
answer of a good conscierxe and the esteem of the whole 
civilised world 

Oh my countrymen 1 may heaven itself soften your 
hearts, and awaken your sympathy for this interesting 
people, may it teach you not to reject your fated 
opportunity , nor again throw such a pearl as India 
before an irresponsible Bureaucracy 

It is to be borne in mind m reading the 
above long extract that tbe pamphlet 
from which it is taken w as w ritten before 
the Sepoy "War, which it vaguely fore- 
told, ana that, therefore, many of the 
things said of India of those days do not 
apply to present day conditions, though, 
as we have said before, their effects remain. 
Lovers of India, Indian and British, 
cannot but grieve that the note of w aim- 
ing sounded betimes by Mr Dicknison 
and others of his way of thinking mas 
not heeded betimes It is to be hoped that 
the signs of the times will not be lost upon 
the present generation of the British 
people. 

India is no longer governed by a Com- 
pany of merchants but by tbe Crown 
direct. But was the change immediately 


for the better to India ’ Wrote Dev. Mr. 
John Long in the Calcutta Review for 
September, 3SG0 

"Late years have witnessed tbe annihilation cf 
that mighty East Indn Company, the Empire of 
the middle clas'es’ which so lorg ruled with absolute 

sway oxer the East, . It is a 

question whclbcn it has yet been succeeded by a 
better form cf Government one that will guird Indian 
interests and finances so faithfully and which will not 
allow the rights of natives to be sacrificed, m order to 
swell the coffers of Mammon Tbe Company invari- 
ably resisted, as far as they could, the sp rit of political 
and militiry aggression , they might l>ave been re- 
formed. but destruction was not tbe remedy, and row 
we fear, inspitc of themselves and their better prin- 
ciples, tbe Queen s Government is imperceptibly 
drifting into a policy like that of Austria in Italy, whose 
mam points were unity, and centralisation to the 
sacrifice of local [government, a foreign agercy to 
administer as conquerors, ard an entirely foreign army 
to back their views out \\ e know the result now in 
Italy, in spite of Austrian cannons and soldiers,— 
rationalities wall have their sway and so it wall be m 
India 

"The East India Company won India, the problem 
is, wall the Queen s Government keep it’ The 

following lines were often quoted in old books in reply 
to pcoplciwho argued that the best remedy for Indian 
evils was to transfer the Government to the Crown— 

1 was well, 

I wou’d be better, 
l took phy s-c 
And here 1 lie 

The remedy was wor*c than tie disease, and the 
xactim of Empiricism died ” 

Though the transfer of the Government 
of India from the East India Company 
to the Crown has not literally led to the 
severance of the political connection 
between Britain and India, it is only a , 
thorough enquiry into tbe condition of 
India under the Crown by an impartial 
commission, that can allay the feats 1 
entertained regarding the ex tl consequences 
of the transfer. Exploitation of India 
has been going on more rapidly since her 
transfer to the Crown Exploitation 
means impoverishment for India 

Another cause of unrest to which Mr. 
Dickinson did not refer, Is the treatment 
of educated Indians Macaulay from his 
place in the House of Commons said 
in 1833 

“Are we to keep the people of India ignorant trt 
order that wc may keep them submissive ? Or down 
think that we can give them knowledge without awaken- 
ing ambition 7 Or do we mean to awaken ambition 
and to provide it with ro legitimate vent 7 Mho will 
answer any of these questions in the affirmative 7 Yet 
ore of them must be an-wered in the affirmative by 
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afforded an escapement for the «ufplus energy < 
ambition of our educated population There is nu 
mob, however numerous or violent, half so dangerous 
as an educated middle class irritated with want, and 
consoous of deserving more than the crush and 
competition of the multitude enable them to acquire 
• If we consider the price that is paid for educated 
labour in India, we shall see that it is at least twice as 
-Letters 


every person who maintain that we ought permanent!) has always been, it will appear an ample reason for 
«r de " e , natl )’ K high •• striving to the utmost to retain, 5 f ret alt, at least a 

it may be that the public mind of India may very sufficient portion cf our Indian possession* It is 
expand under our sy stem till it has outgrown that no use of hyperbole to sa\ that the marked tranquill t> 
System , that by good government w e may educate our of England, when all Europe was tetterme was owing, 
Subjects into a capacity for better government that, rot a Ittle, to the outlet India had given to her 
having become instructed in European knowledge, they [England s] educated masses "—Letters on India.ri 20 
rnay, in some future age demand European institutions * For fifty or *ixty years India has been to the 
\v hether such a day w ill ever come I know rot But brains and intellect of his [the Englishman s] country 
never will I attempt to avert or to retard it \\ henever what the \\ estem states hare been to the thew and 
it comes, it will be the proudest day in English history smew of Amenca — the safety-valve that his yearly 
To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths -- * 

of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to 
have made them desirous and capable -of all the privi- 
leges of ettirens, would indeed be a title to glory all our 
own.” 

But what do we find non > Is not 

every attempt made to try to discredit # 

educated Indians ? Mr ( aftenv ards Sir) high as that existing m any other country 
Henry Cotton wrote in his “New India” . — on lni,a < PP 5> 5 2 

•The more Anglicised a native is the more is he If that be true, how can those who try 
disliked by Englishmen The sense of jealousv always to have a fling" at the educated 

becomes greater Whatever may be professed Indians, to cut a joke at their expense, to 

« fcr *° «■«” " "niBMMdc : minontj” 

English , those who are subject to Hindoo prejud c« expect anything hut unrest m India ? _ 

more than those who have renounced them „and The Government of India is not keeping 
i 1 ”". ", rtmoml tom Eaetoh „ „ lIh tll( . jinifs lVrolc jjnior Lyons 

habits of thought and life more than those who have A.. * 

made a very close approach to them They are more * >eu 

pleased with the backward Hindoo than with his *• we must allow them (the people of India) to 

advanced compatriot, because the former has made touch, to handle, to taste and to enwy all those 
tio attempt to attain equal ty w ith themselx es glorious fruits of British civilisation which we have 

“This abhorrence of equality rankles in the mind of taught them to understand and to appreciate. \\ c 
all Anglo Indians, and especially of officials It is the cannot give end withhold at the same time \\ e must 
peculiarity of residence in the East to develop continue to show the way in reform and reconstruction , 
sentiments of intolerance and race superiority ” we must always confer and never concede, so lonfl 

Educated Indian, have been In the past ZJei./eSH. 

Considered ns SO many Frankenstcins present the moral support of the influential classes 
whom it has been the poltcv of the Bur- enthaut vhick peace and good irJtrmU ft! ■ tter te 
caucrntic government of In’din to ninny, 
keep under. pp 10-11 3 

It has yet to be seen w hethcr, now that The sanie author wrote in another 
the Reform Act has been passed and the _ 

Roynl Proclamation published, they nit -t,,. .1 led.,, el .my wit ,ri m .4 

practically treated ns citizens Of tne men cflkc powers and passions * Ith ourselves, and in 
jfcjlisb Emni.tr Whv the contagion of obedience to the universal Lvw,— as true fn Social 
revolution did not nflcct England while science as in phys^logy-thehcalthy development of 

. , , . . . .« their civ fixation cannot proceed without space and 

it did almost every other part of the con- fangc fof |he exacise D f a ij then faculi « loo much 
tinent of Europe, \\ as tned to be explained constraint, too much assistance,— however benevolently 
bv Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., in 1858 , m intended -wiB but distort the phenomena of progrew, 
hi. Letters on led, a a, follon , 1- .Sl""' * nJ *"* “ c “" ”” 

"India opens out an almost exhaustlcss field for [Kctrospects and I^ospectf cf Indum I’die), 

. the educated labour of Great Britain, or in other preface, pp v vi ] 

teTe-SS' Can nay apologist of the Inthtm 

• 1 * Bureaucratic Gov era men t plead thatit 

who weigh well the crowded been keeping in advance of native 


t outlet for educated labour m this 


XT.,,,';,* immta ho. A»o„™ ike opinion and name capacity or that 

jnf and de-pemtwn cl the educated uiempJmrd sufficient spare and range has Ixxn gn “ 
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to the natives for the exercise of all their 
faculties ? Did not too much constraint 
and too much assistance under the 
euphemistic phrase “bene\ olent despotism”, 
“distort the phenomena of progress, disturb 
its steady course,” and somewhat “drive 
the stream into dangerous channels” in 


recent years 7 Should the Reform Act 
succeed in improving the economic 
condition of the people and in easing the 
political tension, it would indeed be the 
most momentous step ever taken by the 
British people in India, 


FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT , _ 


By Prof Nibaranchaxdka Rot, m a. 


I N their Report on Indian constitutional Reforms, 
the Rt Hon Mr Montagu and H E Lord Chelms 
ford proposed to abolish all divided heads of revenue 
and to make income-tax and general stamps imperial 
and land revenue irrigation, excise and judicial stamps 
provincial ( Para 203 ) In paragraph 206, a table 
is given ( calculated on the basis of the budget figures 
ol 1917 18 ) containing the gross revenues oT the 
provinces after this adjustment A committee presided 
over by Lord Meston is now enquiring on the best 
method of adjusting the revenues between the provinces 
and the Imperial Government and it is, therefore, 
pertinent to subject the proposed method of division 
to criticism from the point of view of Bengal More- 
over, a charge has been brought against Bengal, that 
it has been contributing less to the Imperial Exchequer 
than the other provinces It is necessary also to 
examine this charge and to place the case of Bengal 
on a fair and equitable basis The authors of the 
Joint Report further proposed to make up the deficit in 
the finances of the Government of India after the pro- 
posed adjustment, by a levy of 87 per cent of the provin- 
cial surpluses Although this plan, in the opinion of the 
authors, would entail a heav ler burden on some provin- 
ces than on others, they could see no alternative plan 
and, therefore, were compelled to recommend it as 
inevitable Madras and the United Provinces as the 
provinces roost affected by this scheme, have raised a 
cry of protest, and it is necessary to examine the 
grounds on which this protest is based 

Taking the figures given in the accounts for the 
year 1917 18, ana excluding the income derived from 
the Mint under Bombay, which is a purely imperial con- 
cern, and also excluding the income deriv ed from opium 
under Bengal, which rightly belongs to the United 
Provinces and Behar, say in equal moieties, we arrive 
at the following table (figures are in crores of rupees ) 
Division. 

Present Proposed Pro- 
Total Pro- Pro- vin- 

In Im vin Im vin- ctal 
come penal cial petal cal Gam 
Madras 1829 993 834 472 1357 s *3 

Bombay 22.39 *3 5* 887 1203 10.36 149 

Bengal 19 92 13 06 6 86 12 27 7 79 

United Provinces 1447 717 730 300 1 147 417 

Punjab 9 67 4«7 5 5® o 74 8 93 5 15 

Burma 1004 44S 556 2,94 710 154 

Behar and Orissa 653 330 323 248 4.05 082 

Central Provinces 447 135 312 042 403 093 

Assam 193 044 149 022 1 71 022 


*07 71 0 744 3027 3S 82 63 89 1862 


It would appear from the table that the provinces 
would gain 18 62 crores of rupees, but the distribution 
is glaring!) unjust, varying from over 5 crores in the 
case of Madras and the Punjab and 4 crores in the case 
of the United Provinces to 22 crore in the case of 
Assam. Bengal is only superior to Assam in gain 
and certainly this improvement would be quite in- 
adequate for her evergrowing needs Moreover, 
the land revenue being fixed, the only expanding 
sources in Bengal would be excise and court fees an 
increase in the income derived from which would mean 
greater drunkenness and greater litigation, an evil 
which no popular government can view with equanimity. 
It would appear from the table also that the total 
revenues raised within the various provinces from alt 
sources ( excluding the purely imperial sources, viz , 
Mint, Tributes, Posts and Telegraphs and Railwavs ) 
was 107 71 crores in 1917 IS, out of which the Imperial 
Government appropriated 5744 crores for its own 
purposes and left 50 27 crores to the provinces If all 
the provinces were made to contribute in the proportion 
of 57 107, the figures would stand thus . 

Present Provm- 

Division cial ex. 

Total Pro- Pro- cess 

Re- Im vin Im vin- or 

venue perial cial perial cial defect 

_ „ 57 107 50 i<>7 

1829 995 83+ 969 860 + .26 
22 39 13 52 88711921047+160 
>9 9 2 1306 6 86 1061 931 +243 

*14-47 7 17 7 30 770 677 - 53 

9^7 4 17 5 50 515 432 - 93 

R n l ° °* 443 5 5*5 5 35 4 69 ~ .87 
Behar A Orissa 653 330 323 348 3 03 -.18 

Central Provinces 4 47 1.35 312 23 g 209-101 
Assam 1 93 044 149 102 ogi - 38 

Thus the statement that Bengal contributes less to 
the Imperial Exchequer than the other provinces is 
completely disproved by the above table which shows 
that Bengal contributed 2§ crores more than she should 
have contributed on an equitable basis, even exclud n? 

the opium revenue and add ng it in equal moict.es to 
the revenues of the U P and Behar Bombay also 
contributed 1 J crores more than the average and 
Madras and Behar were just pajmg their proper 
rfiare Whereas, Punjab Burma and the Central 
Provinces each contributed a crore, and U P and 
Assam i a crore less than they should have contributed 
" e have shown therefore, that Bengal has not been 
paving less than the other provinces nor has she been 
fairly treated under the adjustment proposed in the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report Neither arethe protests 


Madras 
Bomba) 
Bengal 
United Provin 
Punjab 
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frim a< *£ S and tFie y P f gainst the proposed levy It would be fairer to assign the portion of land revenue 
JUSt * TnaSmUCh f due, ° irrigation to the*" provinces and the du£t 
tncy would be gaming over 5 and 4 ctores respectively receipts from irrigation Co the imperial excheaucr and 
ad-tment Punjab also wofid ga a to d.Jide the wofkmg 
5 crcres and this would be largely due to the between the two in the same proportion 
irrigation re.™ to wh ch we shall revert later The table given below has b<£n compiled from the 

v , r L l„I.r? y i 0r " s to , e *f m ' ne wither there accounts of 1917 18 according to the following 
are other methods of adjustment which would be more principles 

equitable than that proposal To an impartial (i) Revenues derived from Mints, Posts and 
observer, the proposed method of adjustment would Telegraphs and Railways are purely imperial and 
appear to be arbitrary and not based on any sound they are excluded from this calculation , 
and well recognised principle known to financiers all (2) Ind red taxes raised in the provinces and com 
over the world Although the distinguished authors mg under the heads of opium, salt, excise, customs, 
ol the Joint Report hate tried to justify this division, income tax (super and excess profits), tributes and 
the arguments advanced are not convincing The direct receipts from irrigation have been assigned to 
principal ground is, attainment of a uniformity m the imperial government 

the standard of taxation by making income-tax and (3) All direct taxes raised Within the provinces and 
general stamps imperial But this object can be coming under the heads of land revenue (ordinary and 
attained by making legislation for these taxes imperial derived from irrigation), stamps income tax (ordinary) 
Moreover, as a careful examination of the figures will and other sources which are at present provincial, have 
show, by far the greater part of the revenue under been assigned to the provinces , 
general stamps is derived from non-commercial sources, 4) The revenue from opium has been excluded 


from the figure for Bengal and included in equal 
moieties under the figures for the U, P. and Behar, 
but assigned to the Imperial Exchequer. 

Division Provio* 
Total Present Proposed Ctal 
Re- Im- Pro vi n fm Pro- Gamer 
venue., penal cial penal vmeia! Loss 
Madras 18 79 99s 834 740 1089 +2 55 

Bombay 32391353 8871356 083 + .96 

Bengal 1993 1306 6 86 it 03- 890 +804 

UP 1447 7 17 730 488 9 59 +229 

Punjab 967 4.17 5 50 ‘ “ 

Burma _ 1004 448 


particularly from the duty on the sale and mortgage 
of immoveable properties Income-tax is at present 
divided under three heads ordinary tax, super tax 
and excess profits tax This last is temporary and 
need not detain us here In any case, super tax and 
excess profits tax may very well remain an imperial 
tax ana the ordinary income tax may be given over to 
the provinces 

A well recognised method of division of finances 
between the imperial and provincial governments all 
over the world, is to assign the ind rect taxes to Ibe 
former and the direct taxes to the latter Under this 
scheme, opium, salt, excise, customs, income tax 
(super (ax and excess 1 
should be imperial and 
income tax (ordinary ) should 

the imperial government should retain the revenues 
from Mints, Posts and Telegraphs, Railways and 
commercial undertakings The d stinguished authors 
of the Report have proposed to make responsibly 

for famine relief provincial on the ground that land ... — r — — r -0 - . , 

revenue has been made provincial Thu is open to the of revenue and their case on the whole is more hopeful 
very grave objection, that prevalence of famine in a Only Behar and Orissa and Assam suffer to the extent 

particular province requ res the transfer of food grams of about 25 lakhs each But if the revenue derived 

from other provinces winch have a surptus, and this is from ordinary income tax in Bengal is partly allocated 
best effected by the power which controls export and to these provinces on the pound of their being derived 
import and the means of transport and commumca- from the coal and tea industries respectively in Behar 
Hon It should not, therefore, be made provincial and and Assam, no doubt this loss will be made pood by 
as a direct conclusion, it follows that irrigation which a gain of the proper d mensions and the gain for Bengal 

represents famine insurance, cannot be made provincial will be proportionately reduced .... 

The Imperial Government has sunk 63 c rotes of rupees Finally, rt may be urged that as the loss to the 
in irngaion works, and to make over all this capital imperial revenues will be about 9 aores instead ot 
to the provinces would unduly favour some of the nearly 14 crores under the Montagu Chelmsford 
provinces at the expense of the others lathe Punjab scheme and as this u mwt than covered by me 
for instance 21 1 crores of rupees have been sunk on imperial surplus of over 8 millions sterling or 12 crores 
irrigation works which brought in a gross revenue of of rupees « the year aikvpted for the calctibtiOM and 


profits UK )' and tributes Behar and Orissa 6 53 3.30 323 3 55 *9» - *25 

Und nvale. sump, and f !! i'll 1 li 'S ’ “ + « 

aid be provincial. Of course, Assam » 93 044 »49 t 35 - 34 

«°7 7« 57 44 SO27 43 6s 5909 
to the prov inces is more fa rly d stribulcd 

— . — e than the ga n under the Montagu Chelms 

the ground that land ford scheme All the provinces gain expand ng sources 


about 4 crores and a net one of 2 aores in tgtJ-tS 
In Bengal, only about one crore has been spent on 
two canals the net revenue from which in 1917-18 was 

about 2 75 lakhs, or a loss of 3 75 per cent against an — , . - 

AH India average gain of ovtrr 6 per cent after paying FmanaaJ Relations Committee presided ova by 
the working expenses and the interest on the outlay. Weston and no contribution should be levied from me 
Other prov • nh * ' ... e- - 


will be covered by the huge gam resulting frojn 
exchange in the current financial year and may fatly 
be expected to be covered by flic same ga n in the 
next two financial 1 ears, it should be adopted by IhJ 
~ ‘ led ova by Loro 


icr prov lines may v ay well ob ect to the arrange- provinces Or, if this course be wnacceptaWft ■ 

it which thus benefits some provinces at the expense contnbut,on on the basis of that suggested m lw 

pTthe genaal tax payer ot of the imperial cxchcqua Joint Report may be levied from the provinc« 
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notes 


Extension and Improvement 
of Agriculture. 

It is true, man does not live by bread 
alone ; but it is also true that his bodily 
existence is impossible without food. The 
supply of a sufficient quantity of whole- 
some and nourishing food ought, therefore, 
to be the first concern of every country. 
But though India is a vast country having 
sufficient arable land, there is chronic 
scarcity of food here for the mass of the 
people and frequent famines. The produc- 
tion of food must, therefore, be increased ; 
— thongh even if we produced more than 
enough food for our purposes, the politi- 
cally powerful and wealthy nations of 
the West may bring about such extensive 
exports of foodstuffs from India as not to 
leave enough for its inhabitants. To 
prevent such export, the people of India 
should make strenuous and persistent 
endeavours to gain perfect internal auto- 
nomy. But leaving aside the question of 
export of foodstuffs, let us see how more 
food can be grown. And in considering 
the means to be adopted one does not 
know where to begin. Improved agricub 
tural methods may be taught, to some 
extent, even to illiterate and uneducated 
peasants, hut for thorough success as a 
cultivator one requires dotd general* and* 
agricultural education. 

A mental awakening of the agricultural 
population has to be brought about. That 
can be done by (i) free universal compul- 
sory education of all boys and girls, (ii) 
by the provision of adult schools in 
villages ^ and small towns, (iii) by visual 
instruction by means of the magic lantern, 

the cinema and the radio-optikon, (iv) by 
dotting the country with demonstration 
farms and running demonstration trains 
by arrangement with the railway board 
and companies, and (v) by holding exhi- 
bitions of agricultural produce, imple- 
ments, cattle, manure and seeds. India is 
wofully backward in all these respects. 


Agricultural education has to be provid- 
ed in addition to general education. In 
this, too, India is deplorably lacking. A 
comparison will bring out this fact. Eng- 
land and Wales are mainly manufacturing, 
not agricultural, countries, and their popu- 
lation is 35 millions. Yet there are nine 
institutions there providing full courses of 
instruction in agriculture and the allied 
sciences. They are of university rank, and 
the highest courses can lead up to a 
degree. Courses of a less advanced cha- 
racter are also provided at them. Courses 
more or less complete, hut not leading up 
to a degree are held at sir more agricul- 
tural colleges. In addition, there are 
thirteen institutions which either give 
general agricultural instruction of a less ad- 
vanced character, or confine themselves to 
some particular branch. India is at present 
mainly an agricultural country and has a 
population of 315 millions. But, according 
to Mr. Sharp’s tablesin “Indian Education 
in 1917-18,” there are only fire agricul- 
tural colleges with 435 scholars in the 
whole of India. Nor is the paucity of 
higher agricultural institutions made up 
for by a sufficiency of agricultural schools 
of a lower standard. For in Mr. Sharp’s 
tables we find only six such schools with 
•Ft?. 7 jKhnhwF.fcv Ah* .vdink* .India 21h.» 

population of the United States of America 
is less than one-third of that of India. 
But there, not to speak of the 55 colleges 
and departments in universities teaching 
agriculture only to white students, there 
were in 1912-13 (figures for any later 
years are not at hand) 2,300 agricultural 
high schools alone, and the number of 
elementary schools teaching agriculture 
was much larger. Agricultural colleges 
and schools for Negroes numbered 426 in 
1913. The total Negro population was 
only 10 millions. 

Irrigation, the supply^ of good seeds 
and good manures, and * introduction 
of new food crops mother 
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means to be adopted The conservation 
of cattle and the improvement of their 
breed, the provision of sufficient pasture 
lands and the cultivation of fodder have 
also to be attended to The indebtedness 
of the ryots should be put an end to and 
agricultural banking facilities provided 
The agricultural departments, imperial 
and provincial should be Indiamsed m 
more senses than one Not only should 
the staff be Indian from top to bottom, 
Indian students in considerable numbers 
being sent abroad for education at State 
expense for the supply of officers but la all 
reports, books, pamphlets and leaflets 
•which must be assumed to be meant for 
the people, the vernaculars of the provinces 
must be used as the languages in which to 
write them However unintentional, but 
it is none the less a cruel irony that for an 
illiterate agricultural population ngncnl 
turol literature m English should in the 
mam be provided Such literature in the 
vernaculars would also be cruel in the 
present illiterate condition of the masses, 
but slightly less cruel Of course, a crush 
mg reply to our observation may be given 
by the agricultural authorities, saying 
' Who told you that we print agricultural 
literature in English for the people of 
India 7 We do it simply to show that 
we are doing something in return for 
our salaries, and in some cases in order 
that Europeans engaged in some kinds 
of agriculture may take advantage of 
what we write” We may be demolished 
in that way, but have not yet been 

We learn from Mr Sharp’s “Progress 
of Education in India 1912 1917 ' that 
1 The subject agricultural education in India has 
engaged the attention of the Government of 
India in one form or another ever since it has 
had an agricultural policy Side by side w ith the 
organisation and expansion of agricultural 
departments colleges have been opened and 
syllabuses of instruction framed , but the results 
bare hitherto been disappointing ' [The italics 
are ours ] 

It must be a great relief to learn that 
the Government of India has on agncul 
tnral policy, hut unfortunately this feeling 
of relief immediately vanishes on learning 
that the results have been disappointing, 
in spite of agricultural departments, 


colleges, aud, above all, of syllabuses of 
instruction This disappointment becomes 
keener when one learns that there is a 
Board of Agriculture and there were con 
ferences at Pusa tn 1916 and at Simla 
in 1917 Gigantic agricultural plnlan* 
tbropy like this has never been so ill 
rewarded in any other country At 
the Simla Conference, one of the con 
elusions was that each of the pnn 
cipal provinces of India should have its 
own agricultural college as soon as the 
agricultural development of the province 
justified the step Why, then, is there no 
agricultural college in Bengal 7 Is it not 
a principal province ? Or has there been 
no agricultural development here 7 If so, 
why 7 For the non-enstence of an agn 
cultural college in Bengal we do not blame 
Government alone The two parties who 
can establish and ought to maintain such 
a college are Government and the land 
holders They are both to blame 
Board of Agriculture 
The Indian Daily News writes that the 
experience of the official rear 1918 19 led 
the Board of Agriculture to discuss 
measures for meeting famine conditions in 
future years ‘ They held a meeting m 
December, 1919, and made a number of 
recommendations,” some of which ore — 

(i) The maximum charges for irrigation 
water should be reconsidered in connection with 
all irrigation schemes m view of the near Jerri 
of pnees 

(n) Each Local Government in any province, 
where famine conditions can be mitigated by 
wells should have an efficient well boring depart 
ment under the charge of an Agncaltarru 
Engineer 

(us) In connection with sack well bo nag 
department as is recommended the cost of un 
successful trial borings should not fall on the in 
dividual landowners m w hose land they are made 

(iv) A systematic survey of the supplies of 
underground water which can be tapped by 
wells or small bores should be undertaken a* 
soon os possible, in areas w here famine comll 
tions con be mitigated by w ells In spite of the 
recommendations of the Irrigation Coni miss on 
this survey has not been made to anything like 
the extent that is desirable and its importance 
has not been full} appreciated 

(v) The possibilities of strainer tube-wells 
should be carefully investigated where there I* 
any likelihood of their beings access fill 

(vi) River* and other sources of water which 
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can be profitably utilized by pumping and otl cr 
means in seasons of drought (even if at other 
times their employment is not Itlclj to be 
profitable) should be surveyed and mapped and 
the question as to whether preparations cannot 
be made m advance to utilize these as fully as 
possible ns soon as a drought occurs, should be 
carefully considered 

(vn) The importance, for the prevention of 
famine of protective works such as embankments 
for regulating the run-off of u ater front land and 
the checking of erosion combined in many 
instances with afforestation of part of the area 
should be recognized 

(tiii) In tracts of light rainfall it is of very 
great importance that senous investigations 
should be undertaken into methods of moisture 
conservation by winch the yield of land can be 
increased in a normal year and the risk of failure 
maj be minimized in a year of drought The 
improvement and effective use of improved 
tillage instruments is one of the most effective 
means of attaining this end Snch investigations 
might be combined with botanical enquiries into 
the development of crops and strains of crons 
which, while normallv giving a satisfactory yield 
will grow tinder conditions of minimum rainfall 
(vx) In as much as the loss during the recent 
famine lias largely consisted in the loss of cattle 
the improvement of grass areas in all precarious 
tracts and in other tracts which can supply 
them should he a matter for senous investiga 
tion by the Agricultural Department This 
naturally involves the storage of fodder in 
normal years 

(x) An investigation should lie undertaken 
in each tract liable to famine of the emergenev 
fodder materials available and not usualh 
utilized and the best way of using them 

(xi) Facilities and concession rates on rail 
wavs should be given in famine tracts for the 
export of cattle so os to relieve distress 

(xvj The problem oF famine prevention and 
relief has now assumed a new aspect The 
established policy of relief w orbs and gratuitous 
relief depends for success on the existence, some 
wherein India oCadtqnate stores of gram while 
the^very success of rehef operations tends to 
obliterate the motives which in the past have 
created local stores of gram Therefore a special 
enquiry should nbw be made into the means 
wl ereby a suffer ency of foodstuffs can be secured 
even in the event of two fucrc««ive monsoon 
failures The best ogenev for making such an 
crqmry w otd 1 be a strong Famine Comtnt<sion 
appointed bv the Government of India " 

On these our contemporary comments, 
nghtlv, as follow s — 

A very instructive blue-book this which 
should be widelv read m an Agricultural country 
like India Bat the difficulty w it is written in 
hnghsb of which the rural population is simply 
innocent A vernacular rendering of its con 
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tent* mnv perhaps le of greater « e hut 
possibly in thatci«e too wc shall have to wait 
till Priniarj education makes the necessary 
progress But before that blessed consumma 
tion comes Zemindars and tlic educated public 
may take advantage of it and help the chasha 
in growing tw o blades of corn where one ti«ed 
to grow before 

The suggestion as to w ell boring re- 
minds us that a few years ago Dr 
Rabindranath Tagore obtained excellent 
well bonng apparatus from America, but 
could not find anybody to put it to use 

Economic Importance of 
Sanitation 

Unless men and women have strong 
and healthy hodies, they cauuot succeed 
either in agricultural or in manufactur 
iag industries Peasants and farmers 
mnv have the best general and agncul 
tural education, the best seeds, manures, 
implements and cattle and excellent 
imgationol facilities, yet if thev are fre 
quently ill and die prematurely, a country 
cannot be made agriculturally prosperous 
by them So good sanitation of rural 
areas is a sine qua non of agricultural 
expansion, improvement, and prosperity 
In this connection the following extract 
from the Indmn Mcdicnl Record would be 
found directly and indirectly suggestive 
The Medical needs of the country are firstly 
the formation of a medical corporation like say 
the British Medical Association with branches 
over different parts of the country This will 
not onlj protect the professional interests of 
medical men hut will focus public attention on 
medical fn alters very easily 

•Secondly, we should have a ministry of public 
health— composed not of the inevitable I M S 
man to boss the show, but of eminent Indian 
practitioners in charge of the portfolio Provm 
cial ministries should also be formed under the 
care of Indian ministers 

Thirdly in each province ft medical man 
should be an associate director of public 
atruction or if each province gets a minister of 
health the education department should be 
partly controlled by that minister through on 
many of*choOl Medical Inspectors, Ilabv ttelfcr* 
bureau and Child Welfare workers 

Fourthly, we want medical plants cultivation 
farms Botanical gardens well stocked with 
medicinal plants medicinal plant seeds depots 
and ■'Ample distribution as well ns information 
bureau 

Fifthly we want an Indigenous Fkarag* 
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copceis Indiea oa the lines of the B P but 
including as many Indian drugs ns possible 
For this purpose there must be standing pro- 
vincial as w ell os imperial medical committees 
composed largely of Indian chemists and 
Indian medical practitioners. 

Sixthly we -want the country to be flooded 
with small hospitals and manned by Indians 
Less money should be spent on buildings and 
more on equipment pay and upkeep expenses 
Either along vs ltli these hospitals or separately 
should be established a large number of re- 
search laboratories and pathological institutes 
Seventhl) we want medical and surgical 
appliances and dressings ns well medicines made 
in India The raw materials for them are ample 
nnd Indian capita! and labour should be em 
ployed to exploit the same Or when and if 
complete selfgovernment is ours these Indus 
tries may be nationalized 

Eighthly we should have medical colleges iu 
each of the commissioners divisional head 
quarters nud medical schools m each of the 
districts of India Indian rhnmncopoeia 
Indian languages and Indian teachers shout! 
be the Sine qua non of these institutions. 

Ninthly \\ c want the entire educational policy 
revised so ns to press Jess on Uie young hope 
fuls and to give them nn education that is 
more humanly Each pupil male or female must 
know anatomy physiology and lijgiene— no 
matter what his or her standard of education 
And tenthly are want peripatetic demons 
trators showing the Latnt aelueycment* of 
modern medical science dispensaries carrying 
treatment to one s very doors sanatoria for 
tuberculous patients medical licnefit insurance 
homes for incurables pnbl c gymnasia stnte- 
rteogmsed nnnnal physical games phllan 
tbropie societies for helping Indigent mothers 
and babies. Onr wants arc so many that we 
can but give a brief list of them within the spare 
at our disposal 

Modiciaos from Indigenous Plants 
Government hot e been making ex pen 
m cuts in the manufacture of medicines 
from indigenous plants Tlmt is good 
But whnt is unsatisfactory is that the 
committee which is charged with the 
direction of this wort consists entirely 
of officials nnd European officials Surely 
there arc Indians fit to be memliers of 
this committee lVby should Indians 
be kept at arms length, and that even 
m n matter in which there is no ques- 
tion of politics inrolrcd ? Or is it intended 
that experiments, ns in certain other indus 
tries nre bong made w ith the people s 
money and after thorough success ha* been 


attained the industn should be handed 
over to European entrepreneurs’ However, 
whatever Goierumcut may do, the people 
of the country should not lose sight of the 
Indian medicinal plants ns sources of 
wealth and health W hj should not 
Indian doctors and druggists take cd\nn 
tage of works like ‘Indian Med jam! 
Plants” published by the I’amni Office of 
Allahabad ’ 

Child. Wolfnro 

The children of n country are it9 chief 
nssets , and it is a pleasure, therefore, to 
find that child welfare w orl is being or 
gnmsetl under official auspices in province 
after province It is true that the donors 
are clucfly those who give their pecuniary 
support to all official projects whether 
good or bad necessity or unnecessary ; 
but w’e hare to take things as they are and 
be thankful for w Imtevcr good maj result 
It is only to be bojxrd that foreign agency 
will not be employed for the organisation 
except temporarily to the extent that 
mav be stnctly neccssarj Philanthropy 
and exploitation ill go together 

The importance of child welfare w ork 
hns l»ecn shown m articles published in 
previous numlicrs of th« Review 
Prospecting for Minerals 
The mineral wealth of India, to the 
extent that it is extracted nnd exhausted, 
is not renew able, except perhaps m some 
very remote geological nge billions of years 
hence For this reason, while full ftttcn 
tion should be paid to the development of 
the vegetable nnd animal resomeca of India 
by the people of the country, the fact 
should not be lost sight of that mineral* 
have hitherto been extracted nnd ntjJ nest 
for the most part by foreigners Indians 
should come into the field w Increasing 
numbers 

W e rend in Acu ImJin some months ngo 
The Fort &. George CAielte atmouneft th*l 
Me*«r* tk*t and Co , have been Riveti * 
eertifcste of approval under the Mining Kite* 
which will enable them to eartv out pro*i**t 
irg or mining operation* over the whole of 
the Modm* 1 ’residency Lrat and Co i t* * 
noo-Indum firm tn Madrftn with the Jlon fin 
Gordon nt ft* hriwl— thr latter gcfrUrWWi 
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being also the President of the European 
Chamber of Commerce m the City These 
particulars must suffice to indicate the nature 
of the Company to which the Government have 
been pleased to give the certificate Evidently 
the process of intensified exploitation has begun 
aud unless it is checked m the initial stage d 
may soon assume serious proportions 

We do not know whether anj Indians 
have obtained prospecting licenses or 
rights in the Madras Presidency In 
Bengal Chota Nagpur and Assam Messrs 
Bird &. Co ,ha\ e been carrying on prospect 
ing operations for sometime past We ha\e 
noticed that the Indian firm of Messrs 
N C Sircar £L Co , bate obtained a 
prospecting license "We do not know 
whether any other Indians hate obtained 
similar licenses Burmans and Indians iO 
Burma are probably more enterprising and 
wide aw ike in this respect than we are 
here Some time ago we read in the 
Bar mi Obser\ er — 

A. certificate of approval has been granted 
to each of the following persons to prospect 
for minerals to the Province of Burma — 

Messrs The Tavoy Concessions Ltd RaU 
goon Mr T Greenhow Tavoy Mr C S\ve« 
Pwah Tavoj Mr Vi H Olivant Tavoy 
Mr F B Ady Rangoon Mg Po Kin Tu in za 
Ycnangjaung Mr C A Petley Toungoo Mr 
M J Ispahan/ Rangoon Mr Hassan AmeeO 
Rangoon Mr H H V Peters Monlmem , Mg 
Tha Dun Moulmem Mg Tun Hman Mg 
Seilc Mg Shwe Kun and Mg Po Han 
Snbmyua Myingyan District Mn NgweKyun 
Moulmem Mallmue Moulmem Mr Moham<d 
Snleunan \cnangyaung Mr Lim Kyee tan 
Tavoy 


trained m Canada and the Baited States 
of America The forests of India ought 
certainly to be properly conserved, de\e 
loped and exploited m the interests of 
India But this should be done by properlv 
educated indigenous labour Therefore 
the recruits to the new service should all 
be Indians and they should receive their 
training in Canada and USA But it 
may be taken for granted that they would 
all be Britishers The existing Forest Itn 
penal Service consists of 10 officers of 
whom onlj one is an Indian 

Like all other kinds of education, except 
that which was introduced for the manu 
facture of derhs and lawyers for the most 
part, education in forestry, too, has been 
greatly neglected in India The area of India 
is 1,803,000 square miles and it contains 
only two forest colleges The area of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is only 121 377 square miles and 
yet there forestry is taught at the School 
of forestry m the Forest of Dean, Oxford 
University, Cambridge University, the 
University College of North Wales, Arm 
strong College in Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Agricultural Colleges at Cirencestef and 
Wye- Edinburgh University, and three 
Scottish colleges of agriculture In the 
USA forestry is taught in 23 Univer- 
sities and colleges 1 

British People’s ana Parliament’s 
Zeal for India’s Welfare 
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ernraent of India In the Daily Herald might and that there is not a single power* 
and winch has been reproduced m United ful government which will agree to help 
India. Wc give an extract bdow: them in winning independence, it may 

Aa n guide to'India for men and women who Seem strange that they should continue 

* d ““ th ? t mMwtot indtpendmed 
r Can satisfy them In fact, there was a 

. . . f,D FK “ I, * C *!. Reuter’s telegram dated Cairo, January 

It is quite true that jeiy few people wish 28 which ran 
to understand The blind ignorance nndindifler- , . . 

cnce to India are strange and lamentable Cairo, Jan. 28. Zagloul Pasha, replying to 
symptoms for our “Jjammoliav* “Speak of tbe representation from Ministers, refuses to 
water," says the Central African proverb "and nc £ otiat e with the Milner Mission except on 
"the fish are gone " Speak of India, and the aadi- tbe basl9 of complete independence, 
encc clears out If one evening a year is given to What is the inwardness of this resolute 
S,0<i“K“o;^ attitude ? The declaration of the Egyptian 

House ufCommouacan lmrdlybeat up a quorum Nationalists rrfnsini* to negotiate with 
forthe occasion Our minds nre too full of our 
own affairs to tackle 


a enormous a subject. 
British Teachers of English for 
Indian Students. 


Nationalists refusing to negotiate with 
the Milner Mission gives the following 
reasons : — 

First, that the Egyptian Nation question is 
on International question, and to ngreeto 


The following sentence Occurs an the » VO uId be to deprive the question of its real 
Report ol the Calcutta University Commis- form, classifying it ns a domestic question for 
sion settlement between ourselves nnd Creat Britain ; 

Bengal needs better teaching of English, and Secondly, that the , Commission wishes to 

for that purpose English-spenkmg m en and conduct pourparlers based on the Protectorate, 
women who nre trained teachers are required which the nation does not Accept, claiming 
in larger numbers, especially for work at the complete independence ; 

intermediate stage Thirdly, that a plebiscite must not be made 

J, ‘ . under the regime of martial law. t 

«pJfWng q ttMtas a«raLil> brttJ tact Tl, position is ..it cltam stm by tbi 
sof English to Indian jbora and youths fallowing extract made by ttr Mai, ratio 

p._c.i. i - — : r^4.v_. > from a British paper?:— c 

Cairo, December 27.— In a conversation with 


tlian English-knowing Indian teachers ? ^ rozn a British paper :- 
And, are English-speaking teachers in- ^5?®! Decebher 27.— *« \v“* 

dUpeasab^ arerssary ^ toJtaAj 


lelegation in advising Egypti- 


aispensauiy gictenaury ; ionowing Deleaatior 

extract/rom art article on "Educating .the members ■ 

East” contributed by Mr. J« 4 U„ Anderson, nns to bo., - 

D. Litt., I.C.S ( Retired ), t<> the Times also generally in regard to their objections 
Educational Supplement tor, Jamjorv 2, to tl, IlntiA rrotetoratc Rrut^scoms- 
1919, has bearing on te qaustioast- ^ * 

^•‘Tbe position [hi India] is strictly parallel ''They arc boycotting it," said Vt. Wafer 
to that which has driven us to the conclusion Afifi, "because its programme, as announced 
that even foreign living tongue s are best in both Houses of Parliament, is to_act within 
taugnt to TTngusfinien 6y £ngiisinien." • the Protectorate, and the Egyptians refuse 

, From which we may conclude that in the Protectorate.” , . 

the opinion of Dr, Anderson, vbo is him- ' "WboJ do ' tk, ‘ Egyptian, uudrr.lMd by 
self a teacher of a foreign^ living trfofpie at ,te word ProteMomtc 
the universities of Cambridge fin'd London, 

English, which is tons a living foreign 
tongue, is best itybght* to Indians by 
Indians. This is our opinion, t QO 

The Case for Egyptian In- 
, dependence. , 

Considering that the Egyptians cannot 


the word Protectorate *’ 

, i “A Protectorate is, and lias ever been, a 
permanent link of subordination whkh will 
involve our indefinite subjection to British 
rale. It is, in our' view, an inferior and 
humiliating form of government, wholly incom- 
patible with the degree of civilisation we have 
attained, ns also with ^ the recent political 
evolution of the country. 

"The foundations ofonr independence were, 


considering tint znc Egyptian* cannot ftS ln<m n IaM dowa h . tUc Treaty of Bondon 
iscrt their muepemknee by Ui«r unnulcd * m lb 10, anti furthermore, -there arc upwards ol 
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sixty formal declarations by responsible British 
statesmen guaranteeing to us and to Europe 
the regime of practical independence, -which we 
obtained at the price of onr blood* as far 
back as the reign ot Moliammed Ally 

“The nominal suzerainty of Turkey was but 
a shadow and a legal fiction , and at a time 
when we w ere aiming at the consummation of 
a hundred years’ struggle for independence 
England came and imposed upon us a ‘de facto’ 
as well as a ‘dc jure supremacy in the form of 
a Protectorate 

The OrroRTnvE Moment 

“Let me a«snre yon that the honourable 
occasion for evacuation which Lord Salisbury 
was seeking in 1883 has at last been furnished 
by this great war of liberation and by the 
victory of right OYer might No moment seems 
to be more opportune The great war has 
brought to the forefront the cult of an ideal of 
liberty and national relf realisation, and Egypt 
has been the first among Oriental nations to 
digest and proclaim such an ideal 1 

Reminded of the recognition of the Protecto- 
rate by the other Allies, Dr Hafez Afifi said — 

* Fax from making vour position more 
difficult, we think -that the recognition of the 
Protectorate by most of the Pow ers ought to 
make it easier for you to adopt a conciliatory 
attitude] towards us \onr dignity and 
amour propre having been saved by this 
diplomatic victory, you can now afford to 
acknowledge our independence Snch a noble 
and magnanimous action on your part would 
infuse new life into the veins of our old Egypt ” 

The Empire, the Anglo Indian evening 
daily of Calcutta, says that tlie Egyptian 
newspaper El Misr published on January 
3rd a resume of the recent conversation 
between Lord Milner and the Grand Mufti 
(the head of the Mohammedan ecclesiastical 
world) Our ADglo Indian contemporaiy 
then reproduces the resume as follows — 
Caise 6r Trouble 

Lord Milner having remarked that he did not 
know the caure of the troubled spirit which was 
abroad, the MufU replied 

* That troubled spint is due to a natural cause 
After the declarations of great Allied statesmen, 
proclaiming principles of liberty for all peoples, 
tgrpt as the exception, finds her hopes frus 
trated and a Protectorate declared when she was 
expecting independence ’ 

To this Lora Milner rejoined that the interests 
of Great Britain and Egypt required a Protec 
torate, and that Egypt s independence would 
menace British interests there and in the Orient 
The Mufti dissenting he added that discussion 
was necessary and would settle nine points out 
of ten 

The Mufti “No Egyptian w ould enter upon 
a di’cu*'ion except on the basis of independence 


Lord Milner* ‘ I am certain that there arc 
Egyptians who are disposed to treat with 
us but fear keeps them back.” 

The Mufti ‘ Every country has its traitors, 
but any patriot w ould refuse to discuss ’ 

CtEAR Hint 

Discussion replied Lord Milner, would be 
more profitable than boycotting He added 
"Do not forget that we are the most powerful 
nation m the w orld \o country can oppose us 
It is not to your interest that we should impose 
our will Moreover, it is not our desire to 
do so ’ 

1 The entire nation,” declared the Mufti 
claims independence, and it would, therefore, be 
useless'to speak any other language 

‘ I do not forget your pow er, but if Egyptians 
bend to-day before force, they will profit by the 
first occasion to rev olt * 

1 Between Syna occupied by France, and 
Tripoli occupied by Italy it is better for you that 
Egypt should be independent and a friend ” 

■ All that,” said Lord Milner, ‘ does not pre 
vent a loyal discussion.” 

“We can have no discusson,” replied the Mufti, 

4 nntil the Protectorate is withdrawn " 

A copy of a letter written by M. SaacI 
Zagloul, chief of the Egyptian Delegation at 
Pans, in reply to Lord Curzon’s speech in 
the House of Lords on November 25, 1919, 
was sent to the Manchestei — Guardian , 
which has stimmansed it as follows — 

M Zagloul says that Egypt is, with the 
exception of the few newly-created Ministers 
absolutely unanimous in demanding complete 
independence and in repudiating the proposed 
Milner Mission, * whore greatest object is to 
effect the confirmation of the protectorate ' 
The protectorate says M Zagloul, is not 
accepted by the Egyptians, and it cannot be 
lawfully imposed on a people who revolt against 
it, especially alter the promises made by British 
statesmen such ns Lord Salisbury, -who, on June 
10, 1887, declared in the House of Lords — - r 
It was not open to us to assume the protec 
torate of Egypt, because lus Majesty's Govern- 
ment have again and again pledged themselves 
that they would not do so ” 

M Zagloul points out -that before the British 
occupation the Egyptians had * internal inde 
pendence and a voice in the foreign affairs of 
their country, and for that reason— 

“they will not listen to h promire of so-called 
‘progressive development of self-governing in* 
stitutions’ under the protectorate, because such a 
promise simply means that they will be deprived 
of what they already had in 1840 and will push 
them eighty years back in the scale of civilisation, 
a thing which for them id altogether unthinkable 
and impossible ” .• 

The Egyptian movement for independence. 
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— continues has been under rated by tue 
British just as the Ymerican movement for inde- 
pendence was under rated by them The British 
authorities have— 

‘ induced his Majesty s Government to take 
it for a simple superficial movement led by a few 
irresponsible individuals and which could be 
easily suppressed by machine guns and aero- 
planes dropping bombs on villages The truth 
is that the present movement for independence 
is real, deep spontaneous and universal The 
British in Egypt, through their naturally charae 
tenstic reserve and lack of contact with the 
people and through their complete ignorance of 
the Egyptian s tastes habits and aspirations 
are quite unaware and unconscious of the 
prevailing Egyptian national spent If the 
British Government could realise the depth and 
_ scope of the present national movement they 
would not attempt the impossible by trying to 
subjugate a W hole race by force \nd it matters 
very little that the President of the United 
States and the Trench Government have sane 
tioned the British protectorate for the people of 
these two great Republics are sympathising 
with us and ns a matter of fact it is peoples 
and not diplomatists that will rule the world 
before long ' 

M ZagJoul agrees with Lord Curion »n 
saying that Egypt s connection with Turkey 
is at an end and adds that neither Turkey nor 
Great Britain has any claim to Egypt He 
expresses confidence in the League of Nations 
and pleads for an end to bloodshed In con 
elusion he says — 

A thinly Veiled annexation bearing the name 
of protectorate can uo longer deceive anybody 
nnd the thick screen winch the British Govern 
ment have placed between us nnd the British 
public Will soon be penetrated byourenes Wc 
still believe that the great democracy of Great 
Britain is capable of doing justice to the Egj p- 
tmn people *’ 

Compared with the demand of the 
Egyptian Nationalists, the demands of the 
extremest “Extremist* of the Indian 
National Congress jire very moderate 
indeed' So our * Extremists'' Rearing in 
mind that they are after all -very moderate 
in their demands should condescend (is 
that the w ord ’) to make friends with our 
“Moderates , and our "Moderates \ hear 
ing in mind that our 'extremism' com 
^ pared with Egyptian Nationalism is is 
water is to wine should deign (is that the 
word?) to shake hands with onr 
• Extremists \ and the Bureaucrats should 
see that India does not develop into a 
treater Ireland and a bigger Egypt 


“Communique” about I E S 

In the Government communique relating 
to the Indian Educational Service, it is 
stated— 

(1) That the pay will be the same for all 
members of the service irrespective of race place 
of recruitment etc but that there will be a 
system of overseas allowances ba*ed on 
domicile 

Wbatreally mattersis the sum of monev 
paid it is immaterial whether it is called 
overseas allowance* or part of the salary 
The rose called by any other name smells 
as sw eet The appointment of non Indians 
to I E S posts and the payment to them 
of an overseas allowance could be justified 
if qualified Indians could not be found to 
fill any and every post in the Service But 
the truth is the Service can be manned 
from top to bottom by Indians without 
impairing its efficiency in the least 
Therefore the filling of any fraction of the 
Serv ice by non Indians is an injustice to 
Indians , and giving the former overseas 
allowances is an aggravation of that 
injustice The announcement that 50 per 
cent of the Sen ice are to be Indians can 
give us no satisfaction , for wc have a just 
claim to 100 per cent 

A clever but too transparent device 
has been iu use for some time past to 
indirectly justify the payment of overseas 
allowances to British officers in India It 
has been decided to pay Indians serving as 
Gov ernment servants in Lnglond an over 
seas allowance in the same way as 
Britishers serving the Government here 
are paid extra large salaries But even 
a child can see through the tneb Overseas 
allowances paid to the quarter dozen 
and in future, the half a dozen members 
oi'rlie decreihry oi' dibit h" vCouncii* ur 
London, can never counter balance such 
allowances paid to hundreds of fat 
salaried Englishmen here It should ah=o 
be remembered that most of the Indians 
who are oppointed to the India Council 
m London, have their incomes grently 
reduced by the acceptance of office abroad 
whereas Englishmen coming out to India 
as Government sen an Is invariably have 
larger incomes than they had at home 
and probable could ever have there 
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Statistical Jugglery. 

There is a hamorous division of lies 
into the three classes oflies, d — d lies and 
statistics, implying that by clever mani- 
pulation of statistics an impression can 
be produced which does not in fact tally 
with the reality. We were reminded of 
this division on looking at certain figures 
quoted from Mr. H Sharp’s “Progress of 
Education in India 1912-1917” by the 
Sadler Commission in their Report and 
later by Mr. P. J. Hartog, one of its 
members, in a recent lecture delivered by 
him in London before the Royal Society 
of Arts. .The figures for elementary educa- 
tion, which wc need not repeat, show that 
the percentage of the population enrolled 
in elementary schools is lower than 
that of any country named in the table ; 
it is about one-fourth of that of Ceylon. 
Then Mr. Hartog, following Mr. H. 
Sharp, says 

7. When we come to secondary education, the 
figures are scry different ■ — 


United States of America 
German Empire 
England and Wales 


Percentage of the 
population enrolled 
in secondary Schools 
I *$02 

o '486 
0 354 
0*32 

The figures rc\eal thcmschcs as still more significant 
when v.e find that thev mean that of the male popula- 
tion o£ India nearly <6 q per cent (or about 9 per i,cco) 
are enrolled in secondary schools, the percentage of 
the female population so enrolled being only one-tenth 
of that number, or less than t per i,coo. It it true, 
on the ether hand, that these fgures include the 
pupils of secondary schools mho are enrolled in their 
yVrwraiy blasts; ,ntc, J «i t,'inmr}-,AaJ f .t/i m cnhal' 
number Even when these allowances arc made, the 
contrast between the figures for primary and for second, 
ary education is very great. You nave in India an 
illiterate peasantry and industrial population, literate 
middle classes. 


It is not disputed that, comparatively, 
secondary education has made more pro- 
gress in India than elementary education. 
But the contrast between the figures for 
primary and for secondary education is 
m reality not at nil as great as has > been 
made out. For the sentence which we 
have italicised above, tells us that nearly 
half the number of pupils counted as 
receiving secondary education in India 
an? really receiving elementary educa- 


tion. Therefore in order to form a 
correct estimate in comparison with other 
countries, half the number of students 
should have been deducted from secon- 
dary schools and added to elementary 
schools. If that had been done, the table 
forseconday education would have stood 
thus : — 


*' Percentage of the popu- 

Countries ta,™ enrollof n 

, secondary schools. 

United States of America 1*502 

0 988 


German Empire 

England and Wales 

Japan 

France 

India 


0 62. ■ 
0*354 
0 32 
0*243 


Even if for India only the male scholars 
and the total male population alone were 
considered, the percentage would be *434, 
which is not a high figure. If this figure 
be sought to be compared with the figures 
for other countries, it must be ascertained 
what percentage of the male population 
of those countries are in their secondary 
schools, which "neither Mr. Sharp, nor the 
Sadler Commission, nor Mr. Hnrtog has 
done. 

For the fact that elementary education 
has made only insignificant progress ‘in 
India, Government is greatly and al- 
most wholly to blame. It had all 
along persistently opposed the making of 
primary education free and compulsory 
the only advance made in recent 
years is that it has allowed private 
primary education bills, which arc not 
Alunmgihgumg* unarv'ures; tkr pass on 
the understanding- that Government would 
not be obliged wholly to bear the cost of 
the projects ^ For the backwardness of 
girls’ education, too, the Government are 
in great part to blame ; for the State has 
never made adequate efforts to educate 
the girls. The social customs of India 
are not everywhere equally obstructive to 
their education, which has made greater 
progress in many Native States than in 
British-ruled India. 

In comparing the figures for elementary 
and secondary schools and for colleges and 
universities in India with those in other 
countries, it should never be forgotten 
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that the standards reached in oar schools 
and colleges are lower than those reached 
in corresponding institutions in advanced 
Western countries. Many of our'secondary 
schools principally teach what is taught 
in the higher forms of elementary schools 
in the West, and more than half the 
number of our college students are 
really less advanced than the higher 
form boys of secondary schools in England, 
Germany, U. S. A., &c. Chapter XII, II, 
10 of the Sadler Commission Report tells 
us that when an English l>oy leaves school 
at 16 -“to begin a business career,” his 
“equipment for life” is "far from satisfac- 
tory. But it was rich in comparison with 
that of the average Bengali boy when lie 
enters the University at about the same 
age.” 

So the mere names of elementary, second- 
ary, collegiate, or university education,- 
should not be allowed to mislead us. We 
should dive beneath the surface and under- 
stand what standard and kind of education 
thesfc names connote in different countries. 
We 'should not think that,' because the 
percentage of scholars attending institu- 
tions of a certain grade in India is equal 
to that of nominally the same grade in a 
certain Western country, tberfore, the two 
countries are equally educated : 
t 8. We now come to university education. The 
figures are comparable to those for secondary education 
The following approximate figures are gtven by Mr. 
Sharp Tor 1914— 15. they arc undoubtedly liable to 
correction, but arc sufficient to indicate the facts : — 

Percentage of population 
enrolled in Universities. 
United Stales of America ... o *18 

France ...‘ ... bt 06 

' , Italy [ ... ’ ... ^063 > 

Net net lands ... , ... 00O6 - 

England and Wales ... o 054 

India ... ... 0014 , 

Of the Indian male population the peccntage 
receiving university education is 0048 or, saj, 5 in 
to 000, not far short of the British figure for the popu- 
lation ns a whole. If wc take Bengal we find that 
In the Univcrs ty of Calcutta which has some twenty-five 
of its colleges m Calcutta itself, and rather more than 
this number scattered through the province, there were 
. >n 1917—18 just under s6,ooo students, as against the 
ad, yoo •'full-time” -students in al! the British univer- 
sities together in the year before the war. The full- 
• students In the British universities included many 
were not preparing for degrees ' In Bengal all 
tudents are preparing for degrees. ‘ • > • 


For comparison of the percentage of the 
Indian male population at college with 
the corresponding British figure, the 
British ~ figure for the population as a 
whole ought not to he taken ; the figure 
for the male British population at college 
ought to have been ascertained, for even 
in the British Isles, ns large a proportion 
of the women do not go in for university 
education as that of the men. 1 

Mr. Hartog speaks of “the British 
figure” and of “the British universities.” 
Similarly Mr. Sharp (“Progress of Educa- 
tion in India 1912-1917", Yol. 1, pp. 5 — 6) 
speaks of university education in “the Unit- 
ed Kingdom,” But both of them give the 
figure only for England and TTa/es. But 
England nnd Wales are not the whole of 
the United Kingdom, nor of Great Britain or 
the British Isles. “British” means relating 
to Great Britain, nnd, hence, the terms 
“the British universities” and "the British 
figures” must not leave out Scotland. Scot- 
land is educationally more advanced than 
England nnd Wales. It may or may not 
have been intentionally left out to " keep 
“the British figure” low. In any case, wc 
nre goirjg to give 4 ‘the British figure” ns ' 
worked out by its from the immediately 
pre-war statistics given in the Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1914, p 90. The figures 
arc for the year 3913-14. 


Universities in' 

Students 

England 

24,010 

Woles 

1,140 

Scotland 

7,550 


32,700 


As the population of the United 
Kingdom in 1913 wns 41,053,039, the 
percentage works out nt more than ‘07, 
instead of ‘054, “the British figure” 
given by Messrs Sharp and Hartog If 
Ireland were included, to ghc the figure 
for tfie United Kingdom, the number of 
university 4 students would be 35,175 
and the total population 40,035,570 ; the 
percentage still working out at more 
than *07. > 

So in any case, university education,^ 
whatever it tnay mean, is not as wide- 
spread, comparatively in the Calcutta 
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University area, as has been sought to be 
made out. 

The following table compiled from the 
latest fingures given in the Year-Book for 
1911- and Mr. H. Sharp’s Progress of 
Education in India 1912-17, Vol. II, gives 
a correct idea of the progress of university 
education in Bengal compared with that 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland: — 

No of Percentage of popti- 
Country. Popult- University lotion enrolled in 
t on Students Universities 

United 

Kingdom 46 , 035,570 35,175 Mote than 07 

Bengal 46 , 305,642 22,380 „ 048 

It should be remembered that in the 
Bengal figures of Intermediate class stu- 
dents, numbering more than half the 
college population, have been included, 
though they are admittedly doing school 
work. 

We tnm next to what is denoted by 
university education in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity area. 

We learn from the Sadler Commission 
Report (Vo!. 1, p. 341) that more than 
half of the students in Calcutta University 
are in the intermediate stage ; and we leam 
further (Vol. 1, p. 329) that “By common 
consent, the work of the first two years, 
up to the intermediate level, is practically 
school work." This plainly means that 
more than half of those who have been 
counted as university students are really 
Students doing school work. So that the 
university education percentage assigned 
\s> west wavtay rrt. Sens* 

half of what it has been represented to be. 

It should also be remembered that the 
Calcutta University area is not co-extensive 
with Bengal ; it includes Assam and Burma 
also. It is true that university education 
has progressed most in Bengal and little 
in the two other provinces ; but in a com- 
parison of statistics, it is neither accurate 
nor fair to leave out, in the case of the 
British universities, those situated in the 
most advanced province of Scotland, and 
in the case of the Calcutta University area, 
the total population of the backward 
provinces of Assam and Burma. But that 
is what has been done; the result bring 
that whereas the percentage put down for 
45Vfc-13 „ „ 


the British Isles or the United Kingdom is 
less* than what it ought to be and the 
percentage put down for the Calcutta 
University area is higher than what it 
ought to be. 

We hope w e have been able to show 
that secondary and university education, 
in their true meaning, are not as wide- 
spread in ouf" :onntrv as they are represent- 
ed to be. And in estimating the spread 
of education of all kinds and degrees in 
India, we should bear in mind that what 
little of education there is in India is for 
the most part only literary or bookish 
education. We have very little of indus- 
trial, technical, agricultural, mechanical, 
commercial and technological education. 
In a comparison with other countries, 
this fact should not be lost sight of. 

Banking Facilities in India. 

Agriculture, manufacturing industries, 
trade and commerce cannot flourish in 
any country without banking facilities. 
That country is undoubtedly poor which 
does not possess banking, facilities, or 
where the number and capital of banks 
are small. India is such a country, which 
would be evident from the following table 
compiled from Mr. Findlay Shirras’s new 
book on Indian Finance and Banking, 
published by Messrs Macmillan & Co.: 

Poptda Number Capital Deposits 
Country, tionin of of Banks in Banks 
Million Banks, in Million inMtUion 
£s. £s. 

U. S. A. 00 28013 432 G7CG 
UK 4G 9337 88 2335 

Japan 75 5874 G7 401 

Canada 75 3327 35 324 

Austraba 5 235G 23 31G 

India 315 359 5 118 

If the capital of Exchange Banks in 
India were included, the total capital of 
banks in India would be 23 million poUnds, 
and even that is a small sum. 

“The British Connection with 
India.” 

In official and non-official British and 
Anglo-Indian parlance the usual expres- 
sion which indicated the political relation- 
ship existing between Britain and India 
was, before the issue of the Royal Procla- 
mation, “British rule in India” or “our 
rule in India.” The Royal A *«. ’ 
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probably the first important document the hills is not justified by any reason 


or its kind m WHICH the expression used 
is "the British connection with India ” 
This expression has been hitherto in 
use generally by those 'politically minded’ 
Indians who wanted to establish the 
supremacy of the national will in the 
internal affairs of the nation without 
severing the political tie between Bn tain 
and India Its use by His Majesty the 
King shows that it is now theoretically 
accepted that India is not a subject 
country, though the fact of its subjection 
cannot yet be disputed 

"The Fullness of Political Freedom”. 

The Royal Proclamation ends with the 
prayer that India "may grow to the full 
nese of political freedom ’ Fullness of 
political freedom can have only one logical 
and Consistent meaning namely, perfect 
internal and external sovereignty But 
the extent and degree of political freedom 
to which, according to the Royal Procla 
mation, we may aspire, is contained in the 
following passage , 

' there 1a one gift which yet remains and 
without which the progress of a country cannot 
he consummated— the right of her people to 
direct her affairs and safeguard her interests 
The defence oflndia against foreign nggression 
is a duty of common Imperial interest and 
pride The control of her domestic concerns is 
a burden which India may legitimately aspire 
to take upon her on n shoulders The burden 
is too heavy to he borne in full until time and 
experience have brought the necessary strength 
but opportunity will now be given for experience 
to grow and for responsibility to increase with 
the capacity for its fulfilment 

The utmost hope which this passage 
holds out is that m course of time we may 
Altvc cinrrfnrf o/itiY nrfcrmn’ mJtcmr, smmiv 
the army, navy, and the air fleet and force , 
jt holds out no hope of the least control 
of any concern that is not avil and 
domestic But this is not the nccepted 
meaning of "the fullness of political 
freedom " 

‘ Tho Question of tho Capital of India 

"With the desire that India should have 
one capital where its go\ernment should 
remain located throughout tht year, we 
in perfect sympathy The exodus to 


connected with public welfare The ex 
pense incurred for it is sheer waste. 
There is no proof before the public that 
more w ork or better w orh is actually done 
in the hills than can be done in the plains 
To contend otherwise is nonsense , Lord 
Carmichael practically said so in one 
of his speeches m connection with the 
Bengal Government’s annual pleasure 
trip to Darjeeling The founders and 
early wideners of the British Empire liter 
ally bore the heat and burden of the day 
in the plains throughout the year Is it 
pretended that the present-day rulers of 
India do more work, better w ork, harder 
and more strenuous and more anxious 
w ork than those empire-builders ? Persons 
w ho cannot bear the climate of a country 
which is mainly tropical hnve no business 
to be connected with its government 

The remo\ nl from Delhi is advocated on 
the ground that that city has no strong 
public opinion, winch Calcutta or Allah 
nbad, for example, has That may be true 
But when the capital was in Calcutta did 
Lord Curzon pay any lieed to public 
opinion and refrain from partitioning 
Bengal ? It is to be noted that the Parti 
tion of Bengal was that stupendous blunder 
to which, directly or indirectly, the nse of 
anarchism in India has to be traced Has 
the public opinion of Calcutta prevented 
the sack of Barnbazar and Machuabazar 
and the shooting down of unarmed and 
inoffensive persons? The fact is wherever 
the Viceroy or a Governor may be, he does 
not attend public meetings or socially 
mix with the people or the country to 
ascertain public opinion with a view 1 
to shaping fits poncy in nceorti’ance wntrt 
it As for the newspapers, he may read 
them if he likes, wherever he may be The 
only "public’ opinion which Socially and 
indirectly has often effectively influenced 
the rulers is the opinion of Anglo-Indian 
society But that is not Indian public 
opinion The less the rulere are influenced 
by Anglo Indian opinion the better for us 
The reason w li> the non-officml European 
community of Calcutta want the Viceroy 
to be back again in Calcutta, is that that 
would mean more business and more 
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money to them, and more dinners also 
to some of them. But what is that to ns? 
The national will cannot be made snpreme 
by merely locating the capital anywhere in 
the plains or in the hills. Only a full 
measure of representative and responsible 
government can bring about that result. 
As for the distance of Delhi, the aeroplanes 
will soon remove that objection. 

So let the Government of India remain 
where it will, but let it not be like migra- 
tory birds. It shonld be stationed 
throughout the year in the same place. 
Even Simla as the only capital would be 
preferable to the present peripatetic way 
of government, Why not abolish Indian 
capitals and the viceroyalty altogether, 
and leave the Secretary of State alone to 
rule from London? The aeroplane will 
bring London within as easy reach as 
Simla is at present from Madras. The 
carrying out of this suggestion would 
result in considerable economy. 

Let there be no more waste of public 
money over the building of capitals, old 
or new. And let there not be any farther 
talk of removing the capital to any city in 
the plains— particularly to Calcutta, it 
rouses provincial jealousy so much. If the 
Viceroy can do without the ditchers, why 
cannot the ditchers do without having 
him in their midst ? 

Unification of Orissa 

The Oriya-speaking population is at 
present governed by four provincial admi- 
nistrations, the result being that none of 
them can or do attend fully to their wel- 
fare. They are an ancient race, with an 
ancient history,^ literature, culture, and 
traditions of which they are justly proud. 
They should certainly be brought under 
one administration, so that they may be 
a strong, compact, and prosperous people. 
It is best to make a separate province of 
the Onya-spcaking tracts. If Assam with 
a population of 67 lakhs, and the Central 
Provinces and Berar with a population of 
139 lakhs can be separate provinces, why 
may not the British-ruled Oriyas number- 
ing 103 lakhs ask for a separate adminis- 
tration ? Particularly when the fact is 
noted that if the Oriya tracts under 


Indian rule be included, the population rises 
to 152 lakhs. If all the Oriya tracts be 
not formed into a separate province, they 
should certainly be brought under one ad- 
ministration. The Oriyas themselves should 
decide what province they would like to be 
included in. Our information is that in 
language, religion and culture they have 
greater affinity to Bengal than to any 
other tract. But we do not lay stress on 
this point, for fear of rousing the jealousy 
of the Biharis, and, it may be, of others, 
too. 

The Status of Bihar & Orissa. 

Is there more chance of political or any 
other kind of salvation in being governed by 
a ruler getting Rs. 128000 and councillors 
getting Rs. 64000 per annum than in 
being ruled by a governor getting Rs. 
100000 and councillors getting Rs. 60000 
per annum ? We do not think any kind of 
salvation lies that way. 

No doubt, the provinces having the 
more expensive variety of rulers would 
generally have them imported direct 
from England, and the other provinces 
would generally have sun-dried bureau- 
crats to govern them. And theoreti- 
cally, the men coming direct from the 
United Kingdom are believed to have 
a wider and more catholic mental outlook. 
But as a matter of actual history, there 
has not been much appreciable progress or 
retrogression in the provinces under the 
one or the other species of rulers. A 
Sydenham came from “home" direct, and 
a Cotton and an Earle became sun-dried 
here. So it is best not to think ot spend- 
ing more money on the salaries of a set 
oi men already too lavishly paid. Some 
of the States of. the United . States of 
America are as big as, if not bigger than, 
the provinces of India, and America is 
n very wealthy country. And yet there is 
only one State of which the Governor gets 

12.000 dollars per annum, equivalent to 
less than Rs. 40000 per annum, the 
others all getting less. The Governor- 
General of the Philippines gets 20,000 
dollars or about Rs. 60,000 per annum. 
The Governor-General of Korea gets Rs. 

30.000 including allowance. 
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India in tho Progress of Scionco 

That India lias been making some 
contributions to the world's knowledge 
of science is undoubted But we should 
not be misled by the glamour of the name 
made by the \ery few notable Indian 
scientific workers into thinking that India’s 
modern achievement in science is, consider 
ing that she contains one fifth of the 
human race, not microscopic We arc 
reminded of her comparative barrenness 
in science when we find that in the section 
named "Recent Advances in Science ” con 
tamed in the January issue of Science 
Progress, a quarterly review of scientific 
thought, work and affairs, edited by Sir 
Ronald Ross and published by John 
Murray, there is not mentioned any single 
research made by any Indian in any branch 
of science Of course, this does not mean 
that during the last quarter of 1919 or 
during the whole of that year no Indian 
has done any original scientific work But 
it does mean that no work of sufficient 
outstanding merit to attract the attention 
of the scientific world, has been done or 
reported during the quarter or the year 
The branches of science in which advances 
have been noted m Science Progress are, 
pure mathematics, astronomy, physical 
chemistry, organic chemistry, geology, 
mineralogy and crj stallographj , botany, 
plant physiology, palaeobotany (1918), 
zoology, and anthropology. 

Emigration to Fiji and British 
Guiana 

While we should not oppose anybody 
really freely emigrating to any part of the 
globe, we are entirely opposed to nny 
encouragement or assistance berng gt rat 
to any project or” organisation for bringing 
about the emigration of Indian labourers 
to r«jt or British Guiana India requires 
all the labour, she has and can get, For her 
growing industries There is really no 
surplus labour here A few portions of 
the country are congested, but as a whole 
India is not overpopulated, but rather 
underpopulated If there is to be assisted 
emigration, it should be from the over 
populated to the underpopulated tracts 

wherever there have been indentured 


Indian coolies, they have been looked upon 
and treated ns slaves or human cattle 
Even free labourers going to those places 
now cannot but be looked upon and 
treated as sub human, at least for a 
decade or so When Indians wan political 
self mastery and are able to send abroad 
educated and sturdy men, then alone can 
the badge of degradation be removed 
from their countrymen's brows in those 
countries Till then no Indians of the 
labouring class should go to any place 
where India’s name has been degraded 
In Fiji, the moral atmosphere in the 
cooly lines is abominable There should 
be no emigration to that colony for the 
present Let unmarried young Indians 
from there come to their ancestral pro- 
vinces, districts or villages, get properlj 
married according to the religious ntes 
of their commumtj , and then if they 111 t 
they can go back to Fiji to lead pure 
lives as free householders 

Indians in East and South 
Africa 

Mr C F Andrews, who is day after 
day, increasing his claims to India’s 
gratitude, by his self sacrificing and 
strenuous labours, bus been, by his cables 
and hts letters to the press— particularly to 
the Bomba y Chronicle keeping the East 
and South African Indian problems before 
the public Unscrupulous greed, and racial 
arrogance and race hatred, are at the root 
of nil the mischief 

As in ev erything else, so in this matter, 
real and lasting redress will be won only 
w hen w'e have risen in the scale of human 
ity as a whole people, including the sub- 
urergexJ dssses sprrrtccaNy , mWitiVy, arid 
lectually, physically and politically, so 
that foreigners may feel that the world 
cannot do without India’s friendship 
good will and free co operation 

Society for Promotion ,of National 
Education 1 s 

Tl e Report of the Society lor the Promo 
lion of bational Education for the year 1919 
is a very interesting and nicely illustrated 
publication It tells pf much excellent work 
done in many directions All who 4re 
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interested in education should procure a copy 
from the Secretary at Adyar, Madras, and 
read it The introduction tells us 

The chief purposes of the Society for the 
Promotion ot National Education are tw o to 
discover through practical experiment m select 
ed schools the principles of a strong system 
of truly Indian education together \Mth the 
best method of their application, to Assist 
the spread of this education from those schools 
throughont the conntry This enterprise implies 
a thorough dissatisfaction— which the society 
has in common with the whole country— with 
the existing system But the Society s pro 
gramme is essentially constructive— it is an 
experimental body, basing its experiments 
upon true Indian life and ideals while keeping 
in view methods (as distinct from materials ) 
found satisfactory in the most progressive of 
countries 

After the introductory page there is a 
section devoted to showing how there has 
been consistent official failure in dealing with 
the educational problem in India This is 
follow ed by an account of the work of the 
schools and colleges in 1919 including 
special development, illustrative examples 
physical life emotional life, intellectual life 
and the religious atmosphere Then comes 
an accout of the whole Society in 1919 the 
items being, first manual art 3 exhibition 
university lectures, second national education 
week, personal, examinations, schools and 
colleges, and publications Then there is a 
forecast of what is intended to be done in 
1920 There are 19 useful appendices The 
nearly fifty illustrations are not mere decora 
tions. They have an educative value and 
are quite informing and interesting 

“Tho Centre of Indian Culture.” 

This is the name under which the Society 
for the Promotion of National Education 
(Adyar, Madras) has published Rabindranath 
Tagore’s address on national education, which 
he delivered in several places m India It is 
nnted on good paper in clear and bold type 
Ir Nandalal Bose’s vignettes in it are 
very suggestive 

The address is a masterpiece both in dic- 
tion as well as m range and depth of thought 
and thorough grasp of the subject- In many 
passages there is a rare combination of poetic 
imagery, qufet humour and sarcasm, and wis- 
dom 

The question di cussed in the paper i», 


301 

what should be the idea! of education in India 
In the first section the poet thinker briefly 
gives the following answer j — 

On each race is the duty laid, to keep 
alight its own lamp of mind, as its part in the 
Qlnmmation of the world To break the lamp 
of any people, js to deprive it of its rightful 
place in the world festival He who has no 
light is unfortunate enough, hut utterly 
miserable is he who, having it, has been deprived 
of it, or has forgotten all about it 

India has proved that it has its own mind 
which has deeply thought and felt and tried 
to solve according to its light the problems of 
itsTight, the problems of existence. The educa- 
tion of India is to enable this mind of India 
to find out truth, to make this truth its own 
wherever found and to give expression to it in 
such a manner as only it can do 

In order to carry this out, first of all the 
mind of India has to be concentrated and 
made conscious of itself and then only can it 
accept education from its teachers in a right 
spirit, judge it by its own standard and make 
use of it by its own creative power The 
fingers must be joined together to take ns 
well as to give So when we can bring the 
scattered minds of India into co-ordinated, 
activity, thev will then become receptive ns 
well as creative— and the waters of life will 
cease to slip through the gaps, to make «odden 
the ground beneath 

The next point is that, m education, the 
most important factor must he the inspiring 
atmosphere of creative activity And therefore 
the primary function of our University should 
be the constructive work of knowledge Men 
should be brought together and full scope given 
to them for their w ork of intellectual explora 
tion and creation , and the teaching should be 
like the overflow w ater of this Spring of culture, 
spontaneous and inevitable Education can 
only become natural and wholesome when it 
is the direct fruit of a living and growing 
knowledge 

The last point is that our education should 
be in full touch with our complete life, econo- 
mical, intellectual, re stheti c, social and 
spiritual , and pur educational institutions 
should be in the very heart of our society , 
connected with it by the lirmg bonds of varied 
co-operations Tor true education is to realise 
nt every step how our training and knowledge 
have organic connection with our surroundings 

We shall have occasion to revert to the 
contents of the address hereafter But our 
readers should not be satisfied with mere 
extracts but read the whole of it from the first 
line to the last It is for sale at Adyar, 
Madras, at the price of Re 1 per copy 
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Society for the Improvement of the 
Backward Classes, Bengal 
and Assam. 

The ninth anneal report of the Society for 
the Improvement of the Backward Classes, 
Bengal and Assam, is a very encouraging ac- 
count of what is being done for the education 
of these classes 

The total number of schools of all classes in 
1918 increased by 128, the total figure for the 
year previous being 103 During the few 
months of the current j ear (1919) 100 schools 
have been added, a result which is considered 
to be very encouraging 

The total number of pupils attending these 
schools in 1918 was 8120, of whom 66G7 were 
boys and 1453 girls Ol the latter, 328 girls 
were in 35 mixed schools, and 3325 girls in SO 
girls' schools The average number of pupils on 
the rolls in a school was 36 8 boys and 22 5 
girls, and the average daily attendance was 27 5 
or 74 6 per cent in the case of boys, and about 
78 per cent m the case of girls 

A very perceptible though indirect result of 
the activities of the Society, is the growth of a 
Jceen desire for education amongst the backward 
classes, which for want of funds the Society has 
not been able to meet to the fullest extent It 
is often observed that after a school is started 
by the Society the local people follow it up by 
starting others m the neighbourhood and then 
cotne to the Society for help Thus after starting 
65 schools in Brahmanbana in October last, the 
Society got information of about 62 new schools 
having been started m the locality by the people 
within a period of about 4 months. 

We are told there has been a remarkable 
rise In the number of girl students 
The figure nearly doubled in 1917 as compared 
with that of 191b, wbereasm 1918 it was more 
than three times of what it was in 1917 In 1917 
the ratio of girls attending schools to the total 
number of female population of school going age 
amongst these classes was 13 7 os compared 
with 12 4 in the previous year and rising up to 
18*9 m 1918, the number of girls being more than 
ji Sib ciTjhe iotal number of pupils (both male 
and female) attending these schools The number 
of girls' schools has also increased beyond 
expectation Vi hcreas the increase w as only 4 m 
1917 as compared w ith the figure of 191G, m 
1018 the total number of girls schools rose to 
DO, being 35 more than what it w as in 1917 
Sixty different castes are represented in 
the Society's schools Recently a school for 
the methar or sweeper caste has been opened 
at Dhubrt, the municipality having voted 
Rs 350 for it 

t The remarkable expansion of the Society's 
vork in the year under report is evident from 


the fact that in 1918-19115 income was Rs- 
* 3^45 whereas in the previous nine years 
combined the total income was Rs 13631 
A very hopeful and encouraging fact is the 
spirit of self help of the villagers 
The District Boards and the Municipalities 
helped the schools during the period withRs 
3903 12 and the villagers themselves contributed 
Rs 15026-1 m the shape of fees, donations, etc , 
paid either in cash or kind The comparative 
statement given below shows the monthly cost 
per school and per pupil from the different 
sources 

School pupil School pupil 
Society 2 1 o 6 2 pies 210 o o it pies 

District Board 

and Municipality 1 14 9 10 , i 2 o O o 6 „ 
People S *3 3 026 480 020 „ 

Total 9130 03102 7110 035 
We support the following observations in 
the Report — 

It should be observed here that in view of 
the poverty of the people and their traditional 
simple habits of life the paraphernalia of a 
school, nr., furniture and in many case s separate 
school houses, may be dispensed with in primary 
schools They operate ns great drawbacks to 
the spread of education m this countnr, especially 
amongst the poorer and backward classes of 
the people It will not be out of place to mention 
here the instance of Satyabadi English High 
School at Sakshigopal 12 miles from Pun. It w 
an open-air school in a large grove of one-fourth 
square mile kept scrupulously clean, with shady 
trees such as Bakul, Surapunnnga and Banian, 
allround The classes arc held under different 
clusters of trees The students sit on small 
country mats and the teacher on n raised 
masonry seat having the appearance of a chair 
During the rains the school is held in an adjacent 
building constructed to meet the requirements 
of the university for the purpose of getting 
affiliation The school has over 300 pupils on 
the rolls and gives very efficient teaching and 
s&osnr ftnturff onflriVf st taairteteisttove 
examination ** 

We are pleased to read the following — * 

It is a noteworthy iict that education even 
of a very elementary character gives great 
advantage to ft person engaged m nny vocation 
Its truth demonstrated by the greater efficiency 
and success of those Muclues who have got some 
sort of general education It may also be 
observed here that there is no ground for the 
apprehension in the minds of some men that 
the members of the poorer nnd backward 
communities will abandon their traditional 
callings on rcccicmg n smattering of education 
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The experience of the Society does not lend 
any support to these apprehensions 

Welcome to Panjab Leaders 
The unprecedented welcome given in 
Calcutta to some Musalman and Panjab 
leaders show that though the admimstratn e 
machine can depme men of life, liberty and 
property, it cannot at will make men suffer 
in popular esteem Otvthe contrary, when the 
people are convinced that men have been 
unjustly and unnecessarily persecuted and 
punished, the love and respect felt for them 
are increased beyond measure 

When there is a wide gulf between the 
popular estimate and the official estimate of 
a kind of men, the tendency in the minds of 
the bureaucracy is to rely more and more 
on physical force for safety and maintenance 
of power This is undesirable 

The persons whose influence over and 
popularity with the people have risen so 
remarkably, will be a great power for good to 
the countiy, if they can use that influence and 
popularity as a gift of God for the service of 
humanit) For, generally, where they will 
lead people will follow 

Released Detenus and Political 
Prisoners 

The detenus and political prisoners who 
have now been released were deprived of 
liberty because Government thought that 
either they had the will and the power for 
mischief or that they had actually done harm 
In many cases, the people thought otherwise 
Without attempting to adjudicate betw een these 
diverging opinions, it may be said that these 
persons possess ardour and powers which 
well -applied may conduce to the wefare of 
society It may be 'assumed that they have 
the desire to do good The) are inured to 
hardship and have become chastened b) 
suffering The problem is to provide them 
with opportunities for doing good Many of 
them have the initiative and the strength of 
mfnd to make opportunities 

Woloome to Mr. Lajpat Ral. 

On his return from America after an 
absence of many j ears, Mr Lajpat Ral h3s 
received a warm welcome from his country 
men He used every opportunity while abroad 
-to sprrad a.tnowladge -ci-the-tnie facts relating 
to India and thus rendered unequalled 
service, in this direction, to India What is 


remarkable is that m spite of the persistent 
persecution to which he has been subjected 
for jears, he has not lost his political balance 
of mind, he has not become a revolutionary 
In fact, his bent of mind is more in the 
direction of social and economic reconstruc- 
tion than in that of mere political agitation 
It is to be hoped that he will be allowed 
to do his work without harrassment 

Calcutta Public Meeting to Consider 
Government Resolution on Sadler 
Commission's Report 
The resolutions passed at the important 
Calcutta public meeting held under the 
presidency of Sir P C Ray, to consider 
the Government Resolution on the Sadler 
Commission s Report, and Sir P C Ray’s 
presidential address, reflect the educated 
public opinion of Bengal The address 
and the resolutions rightly urged that there 
should be no hurry, and that as Bengal will 
have to find the money for educational 
reconstruction in the province, education 
being a transferred subject, the legislation 
to be undertaken should be introduced in the 
reconstituted and enlarged Bengal legislative 
council v 

We have no heart to write more on a matter 
like this For, when the practically despotic 
Government of India once sets Its heart 
upon any measure, it does not listen to public. 
And it always goes against our grain to 
adopt the attitude of begging 

The Khilapat Conference Workers. 

The first batch of delegates of the Khilapat 
Conference are already in London We wish 
them all success. 

As the Germans in spite of their defeat 
are to remain supreme in the areas where 
they are in a majority, so the Turks also 
should remain supreme in areas where the 
Moslems of the Ottoman Empire are In a 
majority As the principle of self determina- 
tion has been held to be applicable in 
European Christian countries, it should 
appl) also in European and Asiatic Moslem 
countries. The offence of the^Turk is 
alleged to be his cruelt) Political partisan 
-ship and prejudice added to religious rancour 
make men such liars that it is difficult to 
ascertain how much of the allegations against 
the_Jnrks Is true But suppos!ng~they are 
wholly true within the last few years Belgium, 
Germany, Greece, and the Balkan States have 
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same kind of atrocities 

Why then should Turkey alone suffer ? 

Compulsory Education for Boys 
and Girls 

As compulsory education is going to be 
introduced in Poona it is being hotly debated 
there whether compulsion should apply 
simultaneously to hoth boys and girls or to 
boys first and girls afterwards Mr Tilaks 
party is for applying compulsion to boys 
first It is said that there would not be 
sufficient funds available to provide edequate 
school .accommodation for all boys and girls 
of primary school age The party in favour 
of compulsory education of girls too have 
shown that the same school buildings and 
staffs may suffice for both boys and girls if 
education be given them in the forenoons 
and afternoons respectively 

The contrivance by which one school is made 
to do duty for two is know n as the Gary plan 
in America and there is no reason why it 
should not succeed in India If there be 
Insuperable difficulties In the way of its adop 
tlon here, then instead of shutting out the 
whole female sex from the benefits of eompul 
sion both boys and girls of the backward or 
depressed classes alone may be compelled to 
attend school as has been suggested by some 
Brahmin ladies of Poona This is a good sugges 
tion If this suggestion be not accepted there 
is a third namely that if there be not sufficient 
money for both boys and girls the girls alone 
should first have the benefit of free and com 
pulsory education The education of girls has 
been hitherto so much neglected el eryn here 
that it would not be at all unfair to give theni 
the preference for a while 

It has been argued that the education of 
boys Is an economic necessity and of economic 
Importance whereas that of girls is necessary 
more from the cultural than from the economic 
standpoint It is true no doubt, that a greater 
proportion of men than of women are 
bread winners But in this argument one fact 
Is lost sight of Male infants must first sur 
vhe the perils of infancy before they can 
begin to oe trained for bread winning We 
must reduce Infant mortality in order to have 
more workers We must have healthy homes 
villages and towns »n order to have more 


Worker* and more healthy workers But 
though other steps may and should be taken 
Infant mortality cannot be reduced nor healthy 
homes and surroundings secured without 
^vmg education to women Moreover the good 
education of thuboy s themselv es depends on the 
education of their mothers and sifters. And 
it should also he noted that the good effect of 
the education of boys is frequently nullified or 
impaired by the ignorance and superstition of 
their grandmothers mothers and sisters So 
the education of girls is of economic as well as 
cultural value 

The w omen of Poona hav e set a noble and 
courageous example by marching in procession 
2000 strong to the Municipal Office carrying 
banners and singing songs to demand universal 
education for girls One motto was particularly 
striking and opposite It said that the putting * 
off of girls education by three years would 
mean putting off of Home Rule for thirty years 
Brahmin women and untouchable women 
walked hand m hand in the procession A 
righteous cause is a great leveller 

Proposed Reforms in tho Nizam’s 
Dominions 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam has re 
cently established an Executive Council He 
has now taken the important step of issuing a 
progressive Firman Mobank which says in 
part 

The next important move in the direction 
of Reforms I have in contemplation is tt 
thorough nnd complete investigation of the 
conditions most favourable to the enlargement 
of the Legislative Council and the expans on 
of its usefulness as on integral part of the 
Government machinery I therefore direct the 
Sadar i Aram S r All Imam to take immediate 
steps to collect ail necessary materials on which 
al beral scheme for the attainment of the above- 
mentioned objects may- be based It is my 
desire that with dne regard to the social noil 
educational ndranee made bp my people parti- 
cular attention should be pud to the following 
points in conducting the invest gation da) 
Substantial introduction . of the Elective Ele- 
ment, (b) Direct N oting (e) Representation of 
all important Classes and Interests (d) Effective 

{ irotection of Minorities, (e) Conditions of 
'ranch se (f) The Official Element (g) Towers 
and Functions 

We await developments with expectancy 


Tnnted and Published by A C Sarkarnt the Erdhrao Aits' ion Tres* 
211, Cornwallis Street* Calcutta 
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kakna and kunti 


[Kama, the commander of the Kaurava 
host, and Kunti, the Bandava Queen 
Mother, who had borne Kama, when a 
maiden, and to hide her shame had 
deserted him after birth to be brought up 
by Adbiratha, the charioteer, as his son.] 

* Kakna. 

I have sat to worship the setting sun by 
the bank of the holy Ganges. I am Kama, 
•the son of the charioteer Adhiratha. -Tell 
me who you are. 

Kunti. 

J. am the woman who first made you 
acquainted with the light to which you 
offer worship. 

-• Kakna. 

* I do' not -understand your words, but 
the rays from your eyes seem to melt my 
heart within me like thf kiss of the morning 
sun that melts the snow on the mountain 
top. Your voice strikes in me the sadness 
of a blind past that cannot 6ee itself. Tell 
me, strange woman, with what mysterious 
bond my birth is bound to you. 

Kunti.* 

Patience, my son. I shall answer you 
when it grows dark," and the lids come 
d5wn upon the prying eyes of the day. In 
the meanwhile know you, I am Kunti. 

. Karna. 

Kunti, the mother of Atjuna ? 

" Kunti. 

Yes, indeed the mother of Aijuna, vour 
rival. But do not take that into your 
heart and hate me. I still remember the 


day of the trial of arms in Hastina when 
you a boy unknown to fame boldly 
stepped into the arena, like the first-born 
light of the dawn among the .stars of the 
night. But, sitting behind the arras with 
the women of the royal house,, who .was 
that unhappy woman whose eyes kissed 
our bare slim body through their tears of 
lessing? It was the mother of Aijuna, 
herself. Then the Brahmin teacher of arms 
came to you and said, ‘He who is of lowly 
rank cannot challenge Ajjttna to a trial of 
strength.’ And you stood speechless, like 
a thunder-cloud of the sunset flashing with 
the agony of its suppressfcMight. But 
who was the woman whose^heart* caught 
the fire of your shame and anger, and 
burnt into a flaming silence ? It was the 
mother of Aijuna. Praised be Duryodhana, 
who found out your worth and then and 
there crowned you the King of Anga, thus 
gaining you for ever as the champion on 
the side of the Kauravas. Overcome with 
this good news there broke in through the 
crowd Adhiratha, the charioteer, and at 
once you rushed to him and placed your 
crown at his feet amid the jeering laughter 
of the Pandavas and their friends. But 
there was one woman of the Pandava 
house whose heart glowed with joy at the 
sight of this heroic pride of meekness. It 
was the mother of Aijuna. 

Karna, 

But why came you alone here, Mother 
of Kings ? * 

Kunti. i • 

I have a prayer to tqu, my son. 

Karna. 

•Command me, and whatever ray man- 
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hood and my honour as a Kshatriya per- 
mit shall be offered at your feet 

Kvsti. 

I have come to take \ ou 

Karna 

Where ? 

Ktati 

To mj mother’s breast thirsting’ with 
love * * 

Karva 

Fortunate mother of five brave sons, 
where can you find place for me, a small 
chieftain of low ly descent 


fvirsTi 

Then delay not, my son, come w ith me 
Kar-na 

Yes, I shall come and neier ask ques 
tions and never doubt My soul responds 
to your call, and the struggle for victory 
and fame and the rage ot hatred have 
Suddenly become untrue to me like the 
delirious night in the serene light of the 
morning 1 ell me w here to come « ith y ou 
• Klnti 

To the other bank df the mer where 
those lamps burn across the ghastly pallor 
of the sands 


KtJNTI * 

Your place is before all my other sons 
Kar\a 

r .But w hat right have I to step there 7 
Kuvri 


Karna 

There, am I to find my lost mother for 
e\er’ 


Klsti 


Oh my son ! 


Your own God-given^ right to the 
mother’slove 

Karna 

'The evening darkness is spreading over 
the earth and silence is on the water and 
your voice seems to lead me into some 
primal world of infancy lit with the light 
of dim consciousness However, be it a 
dream, or some fragment of forgotten 
reality, come near to me and place your 
right hand on my forehead The rumour 
is that I was deserted by my mother In 
many a night’s dream she has come to me 
When I asked her— ‘Open your red and 
show me your face,’ the figure has always 
vanished Has the same dream come to 
me this evening? See there, the lamps 
are lighted in your sons' tents across the 
river and on the lutherside you can see the 
tent-domes of the Kanravas like suspended 
waves in a spellbou ad stormy sea Betweeh 
the din of tomorrow’s battle and the 
awful hush of the battlefield this night, 
why does there come to me a message of 
forgotten motherhood through the voice 
of the mother of Arjuua and why does my 
name find such music on her tongue 
drawing my heart tow ards the Pandara 


Karna . 

Then why did you banish me in a 
castaway world-, uprooted from its 
ancestral sod, adnft in a homeless current 
of indignity 7 \\ hy set a bottomless chasm 
between Aiyuna and myself turning a 
natural attachment of kinship into ^a 
fearful attraction of hate 7 You remain 
speechless there Your shame penetrates 
into the infinite darkness of night touching 
my limbs with its invisible shiver -^I~tnke 
back my question Never explain to me 
what made you rob jour own son of 
his mother s love Only tell me why you 
haie come today to call me hack to the 
rums of that heaven which you wrccl ed 
with your ow n hands 

KtNTl 

A curse more deadly than your 
reproaches ever follows me, and though 
surrounded by five sons my heart still 
withers under the sorrow of the childless 
The great rent left in my love by my 
deprived son draws mil my life’s pleasure 
into n ioid Today I meet you face to , 
face On that accursed day of my treason 
against my motherhood you had not a 
w ord to utter And today I implore y on 
let your words bring forgneness to your 
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recreant mother, — let that forgiveness ever 
barn like a fire in my heart, consuming my 
sin • 

Karna 

1 Mother, accept my tears 
Klnti 

I never came w ith the Hope of bringing 
y on bach to my arras, but to restore you 
to \ our own rights Come to receive, as 
a king's £on, your own dues among your 
brothers 

Kvrna 

More truly am I the son of a charioteer 
and I do not covet a greater glory of 
parentage 

Kuvri 

Whatever that may be, come to win 
back the kingdom which by nght is 
yours 

Karna 

Must you tempt me with a kingdom 
w ho can refuse a mother’s love ? The 
living bond of kindred which you severed 
at its origin is dead,— it can never grow 


again \nd shame be on me if I hasten 
to call the mother of kings my mother 
and leave my mother of the charioteer's 
house ? 

Ktvn 

You are great, my son > How God's 
punishment invisibly’ grows from a tiny 
seed to a giant life — and the helpless babe 
disowned by his mother comes back a 
man through a dark maze bf paths to 
smite his ow n brothers 
Karna 

Mother, do not fear 1 I, know for 
certain that \ ictory waits for the Pandavas 
In the peace of the still moment of night 
there sounds the music m my heart of a 
hopeless venture, of a baffled end Never 
ask me to leave those who are under the 
doom of defeat Let the Pandavas win 
their throne as they shall, but I will remain 
to the end with the desperate and the 
forlorn On the night of my birth you 
left me to disgrace in the naked w orld of 
the nameless— leave me once again without 
pity to the calm expectation of defeat and 
death A 

_ Rabindranath. Tagore — 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
B\ Dr Sudhindra Bose, in , pud , 

Lecturer in Political Science, State University of Iowa, USA 


E ARLY m the beginning of the European 
war, the editor of the Htbbert Journal , 
• Professor L. P Jacks of Manchester 
College' Oxford w rote The nations at war 
are finding their souls Both in America 
and England this grandiloquent pronounce 
ment of Mr Jacks has been the text for in 
numerable glowing editorials and wildly 
optimistic pulpit sermons on the pert of the 
master phrascoerats Now as the war has 
come to an end at least on paper, it is part 
ment to ask a few straigth forward questions 
HavC the nations which made the Pans peace 
found their souls? Ha\e they abolished 
militarism and navyism? Are they establishing 


justice on equal terms for all nations great 
and small?” Have they insured freedom to 
all the world as they pledged? Have the 
victors of the war started to apply the 
principle of self determination to their own 
protectorates and dependencies? Has anybody 
ever heard the conquering allies maintain 
that they had made the w orld safe for demo- 
cracy ? Is it true that the long black dreary 
night of the political tyrant and economic 
exploiter is o\ er 5 Is the world really at the 
dawn of a better age at the threshold of a 
new order? To the'e questions what must be 
the answ er ? 

The impassioned apologists and the afdeof 
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npcrttles. 4 of Imperialism, who draw (heir 
Inspiration from the Covenant of the League 
'of Nations answer all these questions in the 
most emphatic affirmative They say that the 
Pans peace has opened the shortest way to 
establishing a paradise on earth They assure 
us furthermore, honor bright, that henceforth 
there will be nothing but ‘international 
'cooperation,' international peace and 
security," ‘obligations not to resort to war ” 
and "just and honorable relations between 

>THE IFATE rOF«TARTlCLE1X. 
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this Is, however, a sharp reminder of the dijs 
of dogmatic intolerance, of the Spanish 
innutsition.yhen people were fried crisp on 
rcu hot iron mattresses, or of the New 
Fngland witchcraft when men’s longues 
were nailed on .the tree and the folks were 
tarred artd feathered and burnt alive at the 
stake, because forsooth they dared to think 
for themselves 

Regardless of the anathemas which may 
be heaped upon bis head, the present chormc- 
ler wishes to indicate what 
appears to him to be six fun 

' . — - damcntal reasons which render 

the League in its present form 
unsatisfactory and unaccept 
able 

First The Covenant of the 
League is open to objection 
because it was not drawn in- 
good faith The very name 
league of Nations is a 
deceptive misnomer The 
popular thought is that a 
league of nations connotes 
a league of all the nations of 
the world, but the League as 
provided for in the Pans docu 
ment consists of a number of 
hand picked nations, who arc^ 
n 6 l even treated as equals " 
Had the framers of the League 
constitution sincerely meant 
to have a real, an honest to 
goodness Covenant theywoyld 
have invited the representa- 
tives of all nations to particip 
ate in its formulation without 
discrimination As it was 
only the victors participated 
At first there were one 
hundred and eleven delegates 
at the 'Peace Conference re- 
pnaremVrqf Awrt&nr trSfixnrf 
later the) dw indled to ten still 
later to five, and finally to only three reac- 
tionary chiefs of slate who undertook to legis 
late behind the purdah, for the whole 


nations " The proponants of the League are 
over jubilant They are burning intense to 

the Covenant They are shouting hallelujahs - , , . , , ., 

and coring tberr opponents to the taming world I Such was the much heralded “peace 
p,t ‘“where there » ill be weeping and gnash ot people, that endedthe nar of peoples 
moot teeth" Indeed, one amrablc Log The Covenant said to be a Inurnph ot 

bsh clemman has delicately suggested in the brotherhood of manlind , but is it > Under 
1,1, thoughtful way of dealing with world the League of Nations, as more than one 
orobfems that those who questioned the League American statesman has pointed out, racial 
should be. boiled in oil U is very nice of the distinctions will be observed as a ‘card‘d 
Christian divine to sav that, I am sure All feature" At present Orientals are not 
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Tying 1 His Hands 


allowed to set their foot in 
man> Western countries 
From the English colonies as 
-well as from the United 
States, the common people of 
Asia are excluded by .law- , 

And those fen who are ad 
mitted at all, have to submit 
to man) galling ^restrictions, 
especially" in regard to the 
ownership of land, and some 
times, even m pursuit of 
• their occupations Is this dis- 
crimination in accordance 
with justice and humanity ? 

Can such a policy of discnmi 
nation, nlnch is sanctioned by 
the Co\enant, be products e 
of good will among the 'races 
of the earth ? Under these 
circumstances, there is no 
escape from the conclusion 
that the democratic profes- 
sions of equalit) and humani- 
t) of the League are a part of 
a diplomatic fiction, a subtle 
■verbal device, a hypocritical 
propaganda intended for the 
consumption of the gullible 

Second The last Euro- 
pean war was fought, so it 
was alleged, to ^upe out 
autocracv, to blot out imperi 
ahsm Now, the constitution 
‘ of the League itself is imperi- 
alistic to the very core, 
autocratic in the last degree 
How is this possible? — you ask A careful 
examination of the machinery of the League 
xoitt soon disclose \hat so far as actual ton 
trol is concerned there is no question of 
equality among members, and that m that 
sense, if in no other, the League is undemo 
cratic. The larger nations, say four or five 
of them, will be established permanently in 
control and it is they who will dominate the 
Executive Council, the real governing body 
of the League 

**Thcre are absolutely no principles, rules and rc 
filiations Li d d iwn in the covenant, remarked Sena 
l"* Knox upon the floor of the United States Senate 
*b) w! n.h this- work! govern ng body is to be go d-d 
It makes its on n pmcp'es rules and regulations it 
hales bef ire it every potter u heffter league murbcr cr 
not, when U believes it has violated any such pr nc p'e 
rule or regulation , it s t* as a court to detenr-ne 
wV’h-r any violation has actually occurred , it passes 


judgment upon a violation when found and deter 
mines the means which shall be used in enforcing its 
judgment or recommendations the leagu- being bound * 
to furnish the means so determ ned upon 

* 1 am not imm ndful of the fact that by the 
V^tvcnant preamble international co-operation and inter 
national peace and security are to be promoted inter 
alia, by the firm establishment of the understand ngs 
of international law as to actual rule of conduct among 
governments * But this pros ision merely accentuates 
the dfficulty, for there vs no universally recognized 
body of international law and no provision is made in 
instrument for even an attempt to secure one 
Indeed there are many great and fundamental d (Ter- 
ences of opinion as to what is the rule or principle of 
international law on rhany grave questions and 
even the customs of nat ons not generally regarded as 
hav ng yet ripened into international law, are greatly at 
v wince Thus r fie executive council in real ty stands- «. 
mapostion to make mown law, rules, nnd reg- ' 

lions To sunt up the occur ve council is fcgi ’ 
court, and ia a large part, executiv- 
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S million Chmdse, Slianlnng winch is lull of an- 


>iarn A union more abhorrent to our trod turns, to our 
tree institution*, to the trend of all civilised gmemmenr, 
could not be devised * 

Sacli in one astounding '.phase "of the 
Lei£ue of Nations, winch was Widely ad 
verliscd as a Savior of the world a great In- 
bunal of equality and democracy What a 
travesty 1 

n*. Third International law, from its twilight 
'beginning, has recognized the right of ncutra 
hty Now the League, in flat contravention 
of this fundamental international principle, 
proposes to put an end to the right of small 
countries to remain neutral They will he 
forced to commit acts of war against a power- 
ful neighbor in the interest of the League 

'To them,” Mites Mr David Joync ltill one of 
the foremost authont es upon international law now 
living. ' thi* necessarily seem* like impressment into a 
service which they would esteem it dangerous to under 
take, and a forerunner of what their late might be if 
In compliance they exposed themselves to the enmity 
of n neighbor powerful enough to injure them vitally, 
or if on the other hand by refusal they incurred the 
penalties which the League might inflict upon them 

Fourth 4 President Wilson bid down m 
his Fourteen Points that we should have 
"open covenants of peace openly arrived at ” 
But instead of an open conference, a secret 
conclave Despite Mr Wilson’s assertion, 
we have, in the place of open covenants, 
secret covenants secretly arrived at The re- 
cent disclosures have brought to light that as 
late as February and March of 1917, England 
and France made underground, secret com- 
pacts with Russia, Italy, and Japan At the 
very crucial moment when pressure was being 
brought to bear upon China to declare war on 
Germany — not so much for the good of China 
as (of the benefit of the Allied powers — 
iTdins Jr ngihV acnu'smVnsitr tvewr swmty- dm - 
gamed away, without the slightest knowledge 
on the part of the Chinese people to their* 
-best hated, and most subtle, irresistible apd 
implacable enemy — Japan 

Th£ concessions which the island kingdom 
bad wrung from China by the Paris peace are 
worth a moment’s consideration, for, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding* the award throw a 
startling light upon the characters of the res- 
ponsible authors of the Covenant By these 
concessions Japan is authorized to establish 
a virtual protectorate m the province of Shan- 
tung-— Shantung which is inhabited by forty 


ibe exploited to the fullest economic advantage 
of Japan Those who hold a brief for the 
Shantung outrage maintain that it is as it 
should be, and that the Japanese have a per- 
fect right to the Chinese property which they 
have secured from Germany by force of arms 
Is not that a masterpiece of the sophist’s art ? 

Japan ’ said Mr Sg Poon Chen, the « ell know 
Chinese publicist in America, ' tries to justify her de 
mind for the control of Shintung by saying that »hc 
dd not take anvthing from China but only from 
Germany that China did not lose anj-thing by it and 
that the taking of this control from Germany cost 
Japan much in lives and money In this reasoning, 
what is the d defence in Japans action in this matter 
from the case of a policeman taking the loot from a 
burglar and keeping it instead of returning it to its 
rightful owner on the grounds that he, the policeman, 
d d not rob the former owner but only got it from a 
burglar and therefore he is entitled to the hot " 

What a pity that while professing high, 
sounding idealism, the Allies should make a 
mock of self determination / 

The reader should remember in this con- 
nection that Germany forced helpless China 
to lease Shantung for ninety-nine years on the 
pretext' that two German Catholic priests 
were killed by a Chinese mob And in the 
agreement which German) engineered with 
China, it was expressly and unconditional! V 
stipulated that “Germany obligates itself 
never to give any kind of leasehold right to 
any other power” In accordance with this 
Chinese German treaty of 1898 the kaiser’s 
government, let it be clearly understood, had 
absolutely no “sovereignty” over Shantung, 
but only leased rights — rights which the Hohen- 
zollern authorities unequivocally bound them- 
selves neither to sublet nor to alienate How 
can then the Peace Conference make the pre- 
sent Ebbcrt government of Germany renounce 
,ir .kv or -idjlrpar .rm hf .whtsb.tf.tie.w.h&d.? 

Can anybody tell what President Wilson 
means when he says that Japan will “return 
the sovereignty without qualification to 
China” ? 

Moreover, when China declared war 
against Germany m August, 1917, all treaties 
between the two countries were legilly ren- 
dered null and void, and every concession 
made to Germany in Shantung reverted to the 
Republic of China naturall) and automatic- 
ally As the state of war abrogated all existing 
compacts between the two warring nations, so 
the Pans Peace Conference had not a jot or 
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A Six tO-Onc Shot 

Under the present arrange tncnt % the British Empire will hare 
no less than *« votes, and the United States only one vote in 
the League of^ions 


tittle of right to hand over 
Shantung to Japan, In truth, 
by no possible standard of 
honesty can it be claimed 
for a minute that Nippon has 
an) more right in Shantung 
than has Germany in Alsace- 
Lorraine 

The Japanese government 
is non promising that Shan- 
tung v ill be restored to the 
original owner in due course 
One would like to 'ash, how- 
e\er, this question How is 
Japan preparing to return 
Shantung to China ? 

"She is doing it by intrenching 
herself, not alone in the German 
concession, answer* The Christian 
Science Monitor of Boston edi 
loriall), ' but everywhere throughout 
the peninsula by securing control 
of vital railways and mineral rights 
by pouring Japanese immigrants 
into the country , by carry 105 on 9 
campaign of dispossession which has 
never been paralleled not even by 
the Germans in Poland or the Hun 
gamns in Transylvania Lands, 
stores, garden plats, fisheries, salt 
works, business of all sorts, ev ery- 
wherc, have suddenly become Japa 
nese This has not been done by 
the erode method of deprivation 
The means adopted arc ’perfectly 
legal* Anew regulation is intro 
duerd A license is requ red to carry 
on business The cost of 1 cense is 
fixed at quite unbearable sum, and, 
in the event of nonpayment tfie 
property is seized at a nominal 
figure Chinese, peasants who for 
ages immemorial, have made their 
Iwuq (tom coastal fisheries, have 
been charged two hundred dollars 
1 600 rupees J for these 1 censes, of 
course putting them out £>f business, 
thcr places on the fish ng grounds being at on Of 
usurped by Japanese squatters 

Thus, once again, the ^Allies havemadd 
the world safe for righteousness — thanks to 
the League of Nations, "the spokesman of 
the moral and religious interests of mankind * ’ 

Somehow or other the people everywhere 
were deliberately led to believe that all secret 
conventions would be abandoned after thd 
■war , but it seems bey ond and abov e all else 
that the people hav e been decen ed in cold- 
blood by a few empire mongers and theif 
Inends or satellites The Supreme Council 
at Paris, in so far as it served its own sclfis* 1 


ends, has actually sanctioned and legalized 
all secret "understandings” In fact they 
have, with one or two exceptions, become a 
part of the c-gamc law of the League One 
is therefore driven to opposing the League 
because it ratifies and sanctifies almost every 
secret treaty entered into between the Allies 
prior and during the war, no matter how 
iniquitous, how unholy such a treaty may be 
Fifth "The war of the nations,” we were 
told with oracular finality, was a war to end 
war fo- all times Uftlike the professional 
diplomatists and politicians. I do not pretend 
to plumb the depths of the ' 
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at the -matter jn the light of the past, 1 can 
only say that the whole annals of mankind 
fail to reveal a single decade of perpetual 
peace Let us take as a specimen~onty one 
country, Europe, which is held up in season 
and out of season as a model to be admired 
and imitated History shows {hat European 
civil war has been a normal state of affairs 

' During the Christian era ■ sajs a d stmgu shed 
* American publ ci$t, ‘ there have been 451 major wars 
or one in ever} four and on e-quarter years An 
examination of history discloses the following facts 
England and France the most 1 beral and enlightened 
nations of Europe have spent at war during the last 
fioo } cars 419 years and 373 years respectively Eng- 
land in the twelfth century fought fifty four per cent of 
her lime, while in the nineteenth century she fought 
fifty three and a half per cent of it Here we have an 
approach to perpetual peace of one-half of one per cent 
in 800 years France in the twelfth century fought 
thirty six and half per cent of her time and 10 the 
nineteenth century thirty five per cent If the prmci 
pal-flat ons of Europe be lumped fifty two per cent of 
their time was spent at peace and forty eight per cent 
at war during the 800 years which closed with the 
nineteenth century ’ C 

The expenditures of these wars, only those 
of the nineteenth century, were eighty four 
billion rupees, and four and a half millions of 
lives 

‘The costs of less than file years of this latest 
war — which resulted we must admit desp te the employ 
rnent of every twentieth century peace agency or device 
known to men — has been poss b.V dose upon three (?) 

•=tn ltions of dollars [six billions of rupees} and nine mil 
tionsoflves 1 

According to this record of the past, Euro 
pean history is a perpetual bloody prize fight, 
of which the Allies have non this round , but 
is there any reason to think from previous 
experience that this round will be th<T last ? 

There are nevertheless men who unctuously 
prate of everlasting worldwide peace These 
enthusiasts should know by now that the 
League plan does not abolish war, or make 
. future liar impossible No provision has been 
made for the abolition of national armaments 
Instead of fixing a general scale of reciprocal 
disarmament, ample opportunity is provided 
for “warlike purposes' by giving each nation 
the right of ‘ taking account of the geographi- 
cal situatiqp" with reference to military and 
naval increases Indeed, this “instrument of 
peace” actually legalizes war and makes it 
compulsory in several cases "The proposed 
covenant” remarked Honorable Philander 
Chas Knox who has been a. member m the 
cabinet of three different American Presidents, 
“instead oLabohslung war, actually sanctions, 
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breeds, and commands it Moreover, it abso- 
lutely requires that every fature war shall be 
a potential world war, and that we shall be 
an actn e participant In every such war " No 
doubt about it At this moment, thirteen 
months after the signing of the armistice, 
"the weight of armaments bids fair to rival 
that of {he decade before the war ” And is 
it not possible lhar this enormous crushing 
armament with which Europe is saddled will 
lead sooner or later to another and vaster 
European war ? 

In this connection the people of India 
read the last paragraph of the article sixteen 
of the Co\ enant, which says, ' the members 
of the league agree, further, that they wifi 
mutually support one another In the financial 
and economic measures which are taken 
under this article, in order to minimire the . 
loss and inconvenience resulting from (he 
above measures' What will be India’s 
contributions under this facile arrangement ? 

I wonder Doubtless the outbreak of every 
terrible European war, every world war, w ill 
afford ‘glorious opportunities” for the 
shedding of Indian blood, destruction of 
Indian life, and the squandering of the 
free-as-water money which the people of 
famine ridden India will have to provide from 
{heir misery and wretchedness 

Sixth Perhaps the most dangerous, the 
most harmful, and the most v icious of all the 
bad articles in this sham League of Nations 
is the article ten, which is considered by Its 
supporters as ‘the keystone of the arch of 
the covenant ” A cursory examination will 
serve to show that the keystone js^very inse- 
cure, and if the arch has to rest Upon it, the 
Covenant is bound to tumble to pieces The 
article in question pledges the members of 
the League to “respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence 
of all members of the league ” Dy this provi 
sion those who will join the League will 
write a policy of mutual insurance They will 
become the sponsors, the guardians, or the ' 

► bondsmen of every other nation They wdJ 
guarantee the present territorial boundaries 
and existing political systems of some forty 
different nations, including several autocratic 
monarchies and their accessories According 
to Professor Hornbech of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity the total European possessions in Asia—- 
leaving out the recent territories annexed 
under the very nose of the League— are 
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g 500 000 square miles \\ ith a population of 
400000,000 And what - the members of the 
League are proposing to do is to underwrite 
the political and economic enslaiement of 
these millions and millions of human beings 
regardless of the fact that thousands and 
thousands of them are sleeping in France 
and Flanders fields today after fighting to 
secure liberty for all peoples 

The article ten, when read between the 
lines, has a particularly sinister meaning for 
India It means that India may be used to 
pull chestnuts out of the fire for other nations 
It means that Hindustan may be entangled 
in the wretched politics and criminal wars of 
Europe’s governing dynasties and exploiting 
classes It implies that a situation may arise 
where India will have to pour forth her 
heart’s blood and her golden treasure in 
order to presene the boundary line of Poland 
to repel an invasion in Italy or to subjugate 
Persia and Turkey It is also under this 
article that Hindustan will be under moral 
as well as ‘ legal ’ obligations to guarantee 
and maintain the despoiling of China by Japan 

Another point The article ten prevents 
nations struggling to break the chains of 
oppression and tyranny from receiving help 
from outside Pause and reflect what would 
have been the history of Europe and America 
today if there had been a League of Nations 
How many of the European countries which 
struggled to the light through revolutions 
would hav e succeeded if they had not recen ed 
external aid ? Would the United States of 
America have been able to become an indepen 
dent nation without the help"of France ? Could 
George Washington with his handful of 
ragged ‘embattled farmers win the American 
•V& r -n f .Imi'frumif.iR.'ie .vutluui* dhf geumutiv 
help of Rochambeau and Lafaj ette ? ^ Does 
an) man in his senses suppose for an instant 
that the little Cuba could throw off the 
barbarous Spanish yoke without the armed 
assistance of the United States ? Let God 
be thanked evermore that there was no pesti 
-lent, pernicious article ten to prevent America 
from doing for mankind what it has done in 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands 

As it staticL the League of Nations is the 
onl} effective international agency which the 
imperialistic countries maj employ in holding 
their rebellious subjects in check "In the 
final analysts,’ spoke the redoubtable Robert 
M La Follete in the United States Congress 
4714—2 


the I caguc of Nations is an instrument for the 
presen at on of the status quo like the Hof) 
Alliance of iSi 3 it is couched in the language oi 
ideal sm and peace But 1 ke the Holj All ance it 
will be used for the suppression of natonalties and 
for the prosecution of oppressive warfare 

"This covenant closes the door in the face of every 
people striving for freedom N’ot one of the races now 
held in bondage had a voice in the making of th s ins- 
trument. Not one Mas granted an opportunity to be 
heard at Paris This covenant was so cunningly 
conceived that the first act of revolution will be inter- 
preted as a 'threat of war and a disturbance of the 
peace of nations Patriots seek ng external aid for 
then countries as Frankl n sought aid in France for 
the struggling American colon es and as Kossuth. 
Kosciusko and many others have sought aid in the 
United States for the cause of human freedom by the 
terms of this treaty become international outlaws 
No ingenuity of interpretation of the articles of this 
document can remove from my mind the conviction 
that itdestrojs everywhere the right of asjlum ' 

Needless to sa), I am strongly in favor 
of co operation between nations to stimulate 
progress and preserve honorable peace The 
fact of the matter is that I have alvvajs felt, 
along with all forward looking, upstanding 
men, that there must be some sort of a 
society of nations which will adjust inter, 
national disputes b) arbitration and save the 
world from the horrors of needless war. 
The conclusion of the five terrible years of 
tears and bloodshed aroused in me a hope, 
that there wall be a new order in the w orld — an 
order based upon law and justice That hope 
alas I has prov ed to be a soap bubble I still 
hear the pathetic cries of my oppressed 
fellow men - Far away accross the seas and 
oceans, over the hills and mountains, I still 
hear the iron link of the alien chain clanking 
to their rags The East asked for freedom, and 
the \\ est has given her ‘a scrap of paper " 
Th/* -lignin jtf -Nations .vuU.neitherpKnm/it" 
peace nor prevent war, and as to overthrow- 
ing imperialistic aggression and securing 
freedom throughout the world the mere sug- 
gestion is laughable Thanks be to the 
Almight) that the United States Senate 
supreme among the highest deliberative 
assemblies of the world has flatly rejected 
the League of Nations The motive force in 
the action is the increasing realizing sense 
that the League, as stated by The Chicago 
Herald and -Examiner, “is the secret control 
of world business and dividing up of world 
terntor) — an international intrigue woven into 
a peace treat) by secret diplomacy, accepted 
and condoned by President Wilson in Pans 
calling itself a league of nations, but jq 
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reality a league of politicians, making Nations the effects e instrument of inter 
hypocritical high professions of \ irtue but national conscience ’ especiallj designed lor 
doing acts of treachery, wrong and injustice" the future happiness of the world 
And, behold, this is the sacrosanct League of 


CHARACTER SKETCH Or COLONEL JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, M P. 
INDIA S CHAMPION IN PARLIAMENT 
By St Niiial Singh 


T HOUGH Colonel Josiah Wedgwood’s 
advocacy of the Indian cause in and 
out of Parliament has made his name 

familiar to Indians yet, few of them know 
the life story of their champion and his 
ideas on men and matters Not many 
Indians even realise that his interest in 
Indian affairs did not begin when he was 
appointed to the Mesopotamia Com 
mission but that, on the contrary, years 
before the war began, his love of liberty 
had made lnmbreak many a lance in defence 
of freedom of person, speech and movement 
m India In this circumstance, I ««dno 
apology for drawing a character sketch 
of our friend 

A MANA^D 1 KROTHCR 
' Colonel Wedgwood was born exactly 
48 years ago at Bnrlaston, in Staffordshire, 
mol. famous by his gnat 
father, the master potter of Emma Uae 
of the medallions made by that great 
artist, who combined high idealism with 
an uncommon genius for business show ed 
a heavily chained negro, in a kneeling po 

tl0 °Am7aot maim and a brother ’ ' 

The noble spirit that inspired that con- 
ception certainly descended to Josiah 
Wedgwood of the present generation 
To him all oppressed humanity, whatever 
belts colour, race, or religion, turns in 
U>c sure knowledge of finding sympnthy. 

Shortly” afterthe death of his father in 
18S9, Josiah Clement Wedgwood entered 
the simps at Elswtch shipyard, and later 


studied at the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich After taking the degree of 
Naval Architect, lie was appointed Assist 
ant Naval Constructor at Portsmouth 
Dockyards But the salary that he received 
w as poor nnd lie stayed there only a year 
Returning to Elswick Shipyard he was 
placed in charge of the drawing offices 
ATU'AR 

The defeats of British troops in South 
Africa sent young Wedgwood, after the 
black w-eek in DecembeV, 1899, volunteer 
mg to the Boer War Gn en a commission 
as Captain in the Elsw lek Battery, R P A , 
be arrived in South Africa nnd served first 
under Major (now General Sir) Ian Ilniml 
ton, and later under Colonel (now Field 
Marshal Lord) Allcnby 

That war was the termination of the 
Rudynrd Kipling stage of British culture 
At nny rate, it cured W edgw ood of Im 
pcnaiism 

After the cessation of hostilities he 
settled down in South Africa as Resident 
Magistrate of the District of Ermelo, where 
he w as in charge of a territory some 2 GOO 
square miles in area, with a population of 
1G,000 whites and 20,000 Africans ("Na 
tives”) 

Two yenr9 in that post gave him ndmi 
nistrative experience, and an insight into 
human nature— experience nnd insight that 
he has found 4o be of the greatest utility 
in after life Talking of his life in Ermelo, 
lie said 

JWALISG SORES 

’We had to heal the wounds of hatred, ood 
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to rebuild tbe ruined country. Farm houses 
were destroyed. Flocks and herds were gone. 
Towns were burnt. Every white man was 
ruined. The Boers who had fought to the end 
hated those who had surrendered and helped the 
British more than they hated the British / \Ve 
had to keep the peace and help all ©ir-to their 
legs. As all were equally ruined, it was at first 
a large family existence. We helped and fed each 
other as on a desert island. 

“The Boers liked me why I do not know. I 
am not sure whether' it was because I traced 
their pedigrees and knew who was whose aunt 
and uncle or because I lent them money on 
their farms. Under the rose, I ran a weekly 
paper, race meetings, and dances. 

“AU went well in my district— except that 
there, as elsewhere, the Boers would take no 
part in the administration of the country. ‘We 
will govern ourselves,’ they said, ‘but we will 
not act as your officials ’ 

“And all was complicated by tbe habits of tbe 
Boers in dealing with the 'native’, and the 
jealous hatred of the townsmen for the Indian 
traders. I walked a tight-rope for two years.” 

On his return from South Africa, Wedg- 
wood decided to go into Parliament.' At‘« 
the end of 1904 he was adopted as 
prospective candidate for Newcastle-under- 
Lyjne, in his natne country of Stafford- 
shire, by the local branch of the Liberal 
Party. In January, 1906, be was elected, 
defeating Sir Alfred Seale Haslam. Soon 
afterwards he was appointed Parliament- 
ary Private Secretary to Mr. Walter 
Runciman at the Treasury. 

FROM FABIANISM TO FRF EDOM 
T " When he entered Parliament, Wedgwood 
was a sort of collectivist socialist of the 
Fabian Society type. He believed in the 
State, and tended towards bureaucratic 
ideas. Lite ah those young men he wanted 
to do good to the ‘‘Lower Orders”, to 
make them sober, thrifty, moral by Act of 
Parliament. 

It was some time before he came to put 
Freedom and Justice above expediency, 
before he came to hate tbe injustice of 
exploitation more than the results of 
exploitation. But he read Henry George’s 
"Progress and Poverty”, and from that 
date became the advocate 'of the destruc- 
* tion of landlordism and industrial liberty 
that the world knows to-day. , 

During the elections that took place in 
January and December, 1910, Wedgwood 


had to fight hard against -Captain Grogan, 
traveller and explorer, whose summary 
methods with "natives” in East Africa had 
well fitted him to oppose Wedgwood in 
the Conservative interest. Each time, 
however, he was elected with a substantial 
majority. 



FIGHTING LANDLORDISM. ** J -‘ 

The 1910 elections were fought on 
landlordism. "God gave the land to the 
people” was sung on every platform. 
But, according to Wedgwood, no sooner 
were the Liberal leaders reinstated in 
power than they turned tail rather than 
face the vested interest of the landlords. 
The fire went out of the Liberal Part)', and 
all men can see it dying to-day. Wedgwood 
and the land men have gon& over the 
Labour Party because they felt they were 
betrayed. 

The question of the people's land could 
still. However, be raised in the Crown 
colonies in Africa. Wedgwood, after a 
long enquiry, got a fundamental law 
passed that reserves the laud of Nigeria for 
the "native” inhabitants as a common 
possession of all. With that other 
defender of “natives”, E. D. Morel, 'he 
, fought every - attempt to exploit the 
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"natives” for the benefit of white planters 
and traders in Africa 

IN DEFENCE OF INDIAN rREEDO V , 

During the Indian Budget debate of 
1910, Josiah Wedgwood astonished bis 
Liberal friends bj making a long and 
impassioned statement eondemningihe five 
repressive Acts passed by the Government 
of India He declared that the fact that the 
Dress Act had been passed by Britons in 
India did not affect India alone, but affected 
the good name of Britain He did not deny 
that political murder had been committed 
in India, and that English men and women 
had been brutally done to death But lie 
contended that repressive measures such 
as the Press and Seditious Meetings Acts 
conld not tend "to increase loyalty check 
sedition, and stop murder Even if it 
were conceded that they would have such 
an effect, he maintained, their existence in 
India would still constitute treason 
against Britain’s good name 

The Honourable and gallant Member 
snapped his fingers in the face of the man on 
the spot ” The officials might know India 
but he knew history, and history pro\ed 
that loyalty and co-operation could never 
be forced by coercion The bureaucrat 
had "n natural tendency to use the keenest 
and best vv capon ” 

Wedgwood did not, however, base his 
arguments upon the inutility of repressive 
methods but begged the Members to 
follow British traditions and refuse to set 
their seal upon the legislation framed to 
put down sedition in India He quoted the 
Latin maxim Sahispopvh stiprema lex 
—the welfare of the people is the supreme 
law, nmf another simple maxim /7a f 
justitia runt enohim — do justice though 
the heavens shall fall The first maxim 
he declared, whs the one solely relied upon 
by the Indian bureaucracy, w Inch refused 
to admit that ‘justice nnd not expediency 
must come first * 

As to the Indian police Wedgwood 
declared that you could pay them double 
or triple what they then received, or 
inorcnsc their salines ns much ns you 
pleased but if} on nrftied them w itfi legts 
lation such ns it was proposed to pass 
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you could not expect tbit there would be 
any improvement in their character An 
autocratic government would create a 
bad police 

Then Wedgwood took the repressive 
Acts, id senxtim and showed the mtqui 
tous and tin Bntish character of each one 
First he dealt with the Deportations 
Act {Regulation) of ISIS nnd characterised 
it ns being founded upon the principle of the 
Bastille and of the lettre de cachet under 
Louis \rY He did not think if Mr 
Gladstone hid been alive that a Liberal 
Ministry would employ n measure that 
flew in the face of every Liberal principle 
of the last 200 years 
Next he dealt with the Seditious Meetings 
Art, describing its w orimg in frank. 
Unvarnished English that could not be 
misunderstood nor misconstrued and 
comparing it to the Anti Jacobian legisln 
Lon of 1794 5 He reminded the House 
that when under thehend of ‘constructive 
treason ’ the Government tried to make 
membership of the Law Association 
punishable bj death Lord Campbell 
declared that State trials took place in 
Scotland nnd in England upon w hub w c 
now look back with shame" He quoted 
the speech of Lord Lrskine tlmt great 
Lord Chancellor of England who saved 
Britons from losing their liberty At that 
the Members laughed nnd 77 edgw ood read 
them a lecture for their levitj 

Our champion in parliament found it 
difficulttofinawordsto depict the Press Act 
in its true colours He reminded the Hou«c 
that in England the case of the Press Act 
wns decided Jong ngo in the days of John 
Scott Lord Eldon nnd Thomas Trshinc 
nnd pleaded That the Members would not 
go back on the teaching of their ancestors 
at the bidding of the new bureaucracy lie 
lamented that the onlv voices raised in 
defence of liberty nnd Liberalism were his 
own and Mr Keir Hardies lie found it 
difficult to understand how Lord Morlcv, 
that great apostle of freedom could be 
backing up legislation which if applied, j 
would make it possible to punish people 
for having copies of books bv Milton nnd 
Mill nnd to confiscate sifch classics as 
tcndtng to produce disaffection and feared 
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that, on the same ground it might be 
necessary to discontinue, teaching English * 
history in Indian schools 

GOAL OP BRITISH RULE 

It is worthy of note that m this speech 
Wedgwood foreshadowed the statement 
made by Mr Montagu in the House of 
Commons almost '•exactly seien years 
later He demanded that the British 
Go\ eminent should state definitely whether 
they actually w anted India sometime to 
be free and self governing or not If they 
did want India ultimately to be a self 
governing Union or Federation like South 
Africa, whether it be in twenty , fifty or a 
bund reel years, then let them *be open anti 
above board and tell the people of India 
that thev mined at that solution Then let 
them lay their plans for some ultimate 
solution on those lines and having done 
so let them stick to those plans without 
any vacillation whatever The best means 
to stop sedition in India w as to tell the 
people the road that the British meant 
them to travel, so that they could see the 
milestones m front of them and know 
exactly how they were progressing 
towards their goal 

A DOLGHT1 DEBATER 

If any one doubted Wedgwood’s ability 
to fight for the sake qj his ideals, that 
doubt must ha\e been dispelled by bis 
record in regard to the Mental Deficiency 
Bill, In October, 1913 which he held to 
impinge the liberty of the subject He 
"rose on Monday afternoon and for twelve 
hours fought the Bill until the closure at 
a quarter to four the next morning He 
had spoken fifty fi\e times at eleven 
o’clock At fifteen minutes to midnight 
he went but and drank a glass of barley 
watcr,"Tbe only other nourishment that 
he took being bars of chocolate fetched 
by Mr Horner, a Unionist Member, who 
took pity upon the fighting man from 
Staffordshire who preferred to go hungry 
"rather than miss an opportunity to deliver 
a blow at the Bill he was opposing 
During the debate he spoke 150 times He 
attended a Committee meeting at 10 30 
the next morning, entered the lists j*am 


at 11 pm, and was still fighting at five 
• o'clock in the morning 

Wedgood is able to bear strains that 
would wreck the constitution of another 
man because he leads an athletic life E\en 
to day he cycles to Parliament from his 
home m Chelsea and back again several 
timtfs a dav Humorists declare that the 
secret of his- ability to bear strain lies in 
the fact that he has an easy conscience 
IT Tl/U? AG 1 1\ 

Immediately after the w ar broke out in 
1914- Wedgwood got a commission in 
the Armoured Car Section Tn September, 
1914, he went as Lieutenant Commander, 
R N V R to Belgium, and saw fighting, 
near Lille, Tournay , and Antwerp Shortly 
afterw ards he w as attached to the Belgian 
Army, fighting on the Scheldt, and Yser 
In the spring of 1915, Wedgwood took 
over a squadron of armoured cars Finding 
the cars useless in Gallipoli, he was allovVed 
to unmount the guns and place them on 
casements on the 4 River Clyde”— a wreck 
ship that w as beached at Helles Beach 
At the landing with the 29th Division 
(General Hunter Western, now M P for 
Bute and Northern 1, he showed such 
gallantry that heavas awarded the D S O 
lie was badly wounded on May 6th while 
in charge of machine guns of the Naval 
Brigade for which he was promoted 
Commander 

His description of his wound in his 
article Tl/fA Machine Guns m Gallipoli 
deserves to be quoted 

4 It is m the treatment of the w ounded that 
yon «ee mankind at its best In a moment the 
wounded man becomes a little baby and the rest 
become the tenderest of mothers They carried 
me in m whispers One gripped my hand as thev 
cutaway the clothes, another lit a cigarette 
mid put it between my^ lips Before the war it 
was given to few to learn the love of tho'e who 
ha\e gone together through the long i alley of 
the shadow of death and learnt to trust each 
other to the end 

In December, 1935, after his recovery, 
he went w ith machine guns to East Afnca, 
under command of General Smuts He 
was invalided home with malaria in July, 
1916 There he saw plenty of the Indian 
troops, for whom he has the greatest 
admiration 
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0\ MESOPOTAMIAN COVUISSIOV «. Not long afterwards, on account of the 

Soon after Ins return to Parliament, attitude of official Liberals towards the 
Wedgwood was put upon the Mesopotemia War on Russia and the Jand question, be 
Commission by the direct vote of theHouse joined the Independent Labour Party, and 
r>( rmnm/wicr where, on account of his he is now one of the best debaters and the 


sturdiest fighters for liberty m.the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons 
I\TENSE JXTEREST 7V IXQIA 

Ever since he was appointed to the 


of Commons' 

transparent honesty of purpose 

dialectic shill he is exceedingly popular, 
even with sections that consider him a 
1 crank’ —or, to use the jargon of the dav, 

a “Bolshevist , and where he is familiarly , r »» , 

known as ‘ Jos’ or'Jossy’ Nooneonthat Mesopotamia Commission Colonel Uedg 
Commission subjected the witnesses, ^ood has displaced an intense interest m 
especially the highly placed ones to a Indian problems Whenever the occasion 
more searching cross examination than he arose, he has ashed searching questions 
about official vagaries in India and often 

The separate report tint Wedgwood >‘ M More ed up ta questions with supple 
wrote is a courageous document that, I ”’« t »r y questions showing n ot only ifog 
am sure, willlive in li, story it once for Sadness but also remarkable knowledge oT 
all shattered the claims of efficiency made “* »' *“ ta " “ k ? d,n S P art 

in behalf of the ‘Indian' Cml Sernceby ”! "“J Indian debate that has taken 
non Indian members of that serr.ee and place, especially during the debate on the 
their partisans ‘Lastly, he wrote m Goreraroent of India Bill (now Act), in 
that report, ‘I would recommend that Recourse of which he moved a number 
Indians be given a larger voice in the of amendment, with a sine to pt.rennd.ng 

From the date when tins separate Populations 


Even at the nsh of giving away a 
secret, I must say that hut for Colonel 
W edgw ood s refusal, the moi e made from 
influential quarters against debating 


report was published, the Indian move 
ment for self government took a new turn 
In the debate that took place shortlv 

afterwards Mr Cho»beria.n ^signed improvement of tlTe 

“r ItSEZ *KSe*?%2*E£ might hare proved sEeeessfu, la that 

the future of India, which foreshadowed *'"*■ onlj the Anglo Indian element in 
the famous declaration of August, 1917, the House of Commons would have made 


and secured him the reversion of Mr 
Chamberlain's post 

Towards the end of December, 1917, 
Wedgwood was chosen by,- the Foreign 
Office to proceed on a confidential mission 
to the Government of Siberia, with the 
rank of Colonel Before he arrived the 
Tomsk Gov eminent had been ov erthrown 
and he had to return after interesting 


an effort to get the Bill amended— sonic* 
thing like what happened aftcrv\nrds in 
the House of Lords I know that the 
pressure that was brought to bear upon 
Colonel Wedgwood was 'fcf a nature 
difficult to resist But to Ins credit be it 
said that lie did resist it, knowing that to 
do otherwise w ould be to give Indians the 
impression that even the radical clement 
m theHouse of Commons were contented 


“ f n , V i c i. xa .i.-r.ri m tne House oi v.ommons were contcnteu 

experiences oIBolsbeuk Siberia whl useful , measure that ihev knew could not 
interviews in Japan Pekin nud Hushing „ fy 

ns among (he A » ™ 


vjoionei 

few Members of Parliament who 
returned unopposed ns nn Independent at 
the General election of December, 1018 


In Colonel Vi edgw ood s view, Indians 
should moke the best possible u«c of the 
opportunity that the Act gn cs them w Ink 
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they continue their constitutional ngita 
tion for full Home Rule He is afraid that 
the exaggerated importance that the 
measure attaches to Pro\ racial Adminis 
tration may menace the growing sense of 
nationality in India He therefore warns 
Indians against diversion of their forces 
from National into Provincial channels 
He exhorts them to send their best men to 
the Legislative Assembly where the} 
should use the right of interpellation to 


keep the officials in ns effectiv e check as 
possible 

Colonel Wedgwood hopes that when 
Labour comes into power ns it inevitably 
must do within a few years it wall give 
India complete control over her purely 
domestic affairs Those affairs he says 
are and should be the exclusnc concern 
of Indians and which the} alone can ad 
minister m a manner satisfactory to 
themselves 


INDIA AND INDIANS ABROAD 


I NDIA has many enemies in the world 
who are interested in creating and 
maintaining prejudices against her ra 
•the minds of the endued peoples of the 
earth The most dangerous the most 
insidious and the most persistent of them 
are (1) the Indians themselies and (2) 
the Christian missionaries We will ex 
plain w hat w e mean and for that purpose 
will take up the second class first 

The Christian missionary is interested 
in painting India as black as he can 
The interests of his calling demand that 
No motive is so strong as the economic 
We do not mean to insinuate that ever) 
missionary is actually and consciously 
dominated by economic motues but we 
do say that the whole class is interested 
in keeping the missionar) movement 
going They simply cannot afford to let 
the movement die The movement must 
and can only be kept going on by funds 
and funds can only be had by painting 
the object of their solicitude black and 
backward diseased and destitute The 
missionary movement is not a religious 
movement It is not an educational 
movemerit Nor is it a philanthropic move 
meat It is first and foremost a political 
and economic movement Religion ednea 
tion philanthropy are all handy jnstm 
ments for spreading the gospel of Im 
penalism and capitalism Imperialism and 


capitalism arc tw ins They are tw o in 
one Their objectives their motives and 
their methods are the same The mission 
movement is only one of the means they 
emp’oy to establish and maintain their 
sway 

This can only be understood by a pern 
sal of the literature which those interested 
in obtaining financial and other support 
for the missions publish and promulgate 
in the United States One such book 
lies before me It is called ‘ The DemO 
cratic Movement in Asia bj one Tyler 
Dennett On page 10 speaking of the 
value of the missions to the United 
States as a nation he savs 

The m ssionary as an interpreter is extremely 
valuable lie is constantly explain ng and 
illustrating the American people to his cons 
tituents To most of h s neighbours he is first 
an American and secondarily a missionary 
when he opens a school he succeeds to the 
honorable state of teacher among peoples 
who have always given the r greatest rever 
ence to wise mea and sages His hospital 
creates infinite goodwill His superior edu 
cation and his altruist c purposes immediately 
elevate him to a place of leadersh p in matters 
of social reform and not unfrequently of govern 
ment He creates ae n markets and new 
industries of immense direct and md rect mine to 
Internationa/ trade The m ssiouary's influence 
is all the greater because actually he has no 
relation to government politics or commerce 
and is only controlled ( , ) by motives which 
adm t no other purpose than to liberate the 
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people for their own good, bj emancipating 
them from their spiritual bondage 

It is plain then, that merely an enlightened 
self interest on the part of the United States is 
quite sufficient to justify the presence of the 
American Missionary among the Asiatic 
races (The italics and the interrogation 
mark are mine ) 

The above remarks are p recede^ by the 
following observation on page 8 

* The United States has now become a w orld 
power and has assumed a place of leadership 
among the nations which will involve more and 
more concern for the political welfare of Asia (■') 
This new relation to the backward races ( ? ) will 
in time demand that the United States shall 
assume its proportionate responsibility w hich 
must be very large, for such economic deielop 
ment of the peoples as n ill be necessary to fit 
them for international partnership in produc 
tioo trade and politics Hitherto the business 
man has seen in Asia many n f eld for expJoita 
tion the missionary has been primarily impel 
Jed by the urge to preach the gospel to all 
nations These two mofnes can no longer be 
considered ex dust re of or opposed to etch 
other (The italics and marks of interrogation 
are mine ) 

Of course nil this is done or intended 
to be done for the benefit of the backward 
peoples The motives and objects are from 
beginning to end “altruistic” and purely 
* humanitarian” It is in the interest of 
these backward peoples to buy American 
goods, to have American leaders of 
industry among them, to use American 
capital and also to have American made 
Christianity for which th ere is no market 
at home Goods, including religion, not 
consumed at home- must have markets 
abroad India and China supply two of 
the biggest markets of the world and 
hence the desirability of their being kept 
under European and Christian leadership 

Imperialism and* capitalism depend i ter 
their life and progress for their vitaht} 
and activity, on n particular kind of 
psychology Their very existence depends 
upon the subject races and the working 
men underrating themselves They liypno 
tise the latter into a belief of their 
inferiority and incapability, until ’thej 
actually become inferior and incapable 
and imbecile, as well The missions help 
tbcnv*m this noble task Hence all Itn . 
penalists and capitalists arc in favour of 
missionary work "Who supplies tbe 


sineus of mr for mission work ? From 
what sources come the big donations 
that swell the mission funds’ Who builds 
the churches and helps in the propaga 
tton of the Gospel? Who presides at the 
missionary meetings? The Imperialists 
and capitalists, the commercial and finan 
cnl magnates of Great Britain and America 
and other countries of the west, men n ho 
make their wealth by sweating their’ 
fellow Christian working men, and bj 
Working children and women to death in 
their factories— men in whose business 
hres you hardly come across a single 
item of merej , pity and humaneness not 
to speak of spirituality— men who * are 
interested in forcing their workers in 
the factories to w ork for long hours, and 
Under unbearable conditions— men who 
bleed children and w omen to death There 
is more field for Christian tmssionary 
work m Europe and America where people 
are giving up Christianity by the millions 
Vet we find that the vast bulk of foreign 
mission funds are spent in the Orient 
In his book Profits of Religion , 
Upton Sinclair, the American novelist, 
has exposed the mercenary basis of the 
missionary propaganda I have not .read 
the book yet but have read some reviews 
of it and can safely recommend it to all 
who are interested in the subject 

Apart from these general considerations 
India has a special complaint against 
American missionaries working m India 
and who hav e w orked there in the past 
The American missionary, present or past, 
is the greatest slanderer of India and the 
Indian people we have in tbe United States 
He still features Suttee female infanticide 
enforced widow ftoocf of Indian women 
the immorality of our temples, the prac 
tide of throwing children to crocodiles in 
tile Ganges as the common prevailing 
vices of Indian life Whenever a speaker 
on Home Rule lectures, he pesters him with 
these questions and also about caste, de-* 
pressed classes arid other cognate subjects 
These questions have been put to me in 
ev eir place w here I have lectured, almost 
without exception and I have delivered 
hundreds of lectures in all parts of the 
countiy by this time My retorts made 
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the missionaries look very small and 
drexv laughter and applause from the 
audience, bat the missionary went away 
unconvinced. 

1 The Christian missionary paints India 
as one of the most backward countries of 
the earth and its population one of the 
most superstitious and ignorant. He 
creates tins impression in order to get 
funds for his work, and, according to 
his standards of morality, this is quite 
legitimate. Be it said to our shame that 
there are a number of Indians in this 
country, Christians and Non-Christians, 
who substantially help them in their nefari- 
ous propaganda. The missionary organi- 
zations pay them for their speeches and 
also otherwise help them in securing work, 
scholarships and appointments. 

To add insult to injury these mission- 
aries, men and women, often profess to 
love India more than the natives them- 
selves. At least half a dozen times I had 
to retort that if I believed that they 
loved India more than I do, I would at 
once commit suicide. 

The American missionaries in their 
home letters meant for circulation or 
publication, often quote leading Indians 
in support of their statements about the 
backwardness of the 'people and their 
unfitness for Home Rule and also about 
the great good the missions were doing 
s in India. These statements are some* 
times quoted in books also, in support of 
the conclusions favoring missions * 

So much about these friends ot ours. 
Now something about our own people. 

_ The Indians in the United States may be 
divided into two classes: (a) uneducated 
and (b) educated. The unedacated Indians 
in this country are mostly workingmen 
who are engaged in manna! labour and 
straggle against great odds to make a 
living. iThey are mostly unsophisticated 


* In order to enable the reader to know what 
a truthful Christian has to say of missionary 
methods m America we prrnt at the end of this 
article Mr.. A. J. Appasamy’s article on “The 
Interpretation of India to America" published 
m the July, i919, number of the Young Men ol 
India, the organ of the National Council of 
the \onng Men's Christian Associations of India 
and Ceylon — Editor, AT. R, , — - 
48^-3 ^ 


men who are, if properly approached, 
always ready to help other Indians. 
Amongst the educated there are a few who 
are engaged in business or who know some 
kind of a trad£ and make an honorable 
living. Self-supporting students are ready 
to do anything that comes handy. One 
comes across these students and young 
men, in almost ever)' part of the countiy, 
and on hearing their stories one begins to 
love them But besides these, there arc a 
number of Hindu lecturers in this country 
who try to make n living by speaking. 
Some of them have married American 
girls. One of them, a Parsee, has his wife 
with him. They come from all provinces— 
the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 
A very large number of them (almost all 
of them) make a specialty of religion, 
philosophy and poetry. They profess to 
know Yoga and talk of mysticism, spiri- 
tualism and occultism. Some of them are 
“adepts in mind-reading, palmistry, hyp- 
notism, healing by suggestion and all 
that kind of tomfoolery. 

This class of lecturers are as a class a 
disgrace to India. They areriooked upon 
amongst intellectual critics with 1 the 
greatest contempt and suspicion. When- 
ever the name of a Hindu is mentioned in 
a respectable home or in intellectual 
society, the first question is, “Is he a 
Yogi”, “does he tell what is hidden, does 
he read your mind, can he read your 
hands” or “I hope he is not a tantrist or ' 
a spiritualist.” The .mere mention of a 
Hindu raises all sorts of suspicions. Oil ! 
the humiliation of it, the disgrace of it ! 

I know of two cases of alleged psychic 
healing in which two respectable Hindus, 
one a Swami and the other a very respec- 
table ‘young man of good antecedents, 
were criminally prosecuted. Happily,- 
both cases were declared to be false and 
dismissed. The mere fact, however, is 
significant. ' 

A few samples of other kinds of lec- 
turers will, 1 think, be of interest to your 
readers. But before I give these samples, 

I might add that there are not a ft 
Indians (Hindus and Mohammedansl 
pass as “princes”. One of ♦**“ 
openly in his announcement 
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a personal friend of the King and Queen 
of England He passes as a prince of the 
royal house of — 

Lately, we ha\e had another royal 
couple among us The details of this royal 
couple, you will I now from the clipping 
which accompanies this article* Mark 
the ludicrous sentences italicised by me 
where the gentleman interviewed says, 
speaking of Tagore 

They (i e the Americans) have made much 
of Tagore but we do not recognize him m India. 
There are hoys of tuefve and fourteen who can 
write poems so much more benntital tfiin nay 
Tagore has protfacerf that they are not to be 
mentioned in tbc saw breath All that Tagore 
has done has been to desecrate by his transla 
tions the perfect poems of Kabirh Poems that 
>n the or giaal are so beautiful that the words 
Sink into ones consciousness and become more 
lovely the longer ive dwell on them Put the 
true Indian shrinks from publicity ^etfadver 
tising push ng himself for a ard— these things are 
impossible for him 

All the same these two persons are 
using all American methods to advertise 
themselves and their perfections They 
are always careful to add that they are 
opposed to Home Rule 

Here is another clipping m whtch a 
Hindu University graduate of great 
ability and scholarship is reported to 
haiesaid 

There are 330 000 000 gods in India and 
only 300 O00 000 people to \\ orship them 
according to — a native of Calcutta and a. 
student nt Colombia University who spoke to 
the Modern Club today on the life of the 
Hindu 

It seems to be a great life made up largely of 
atmosphere and overwh'lming s fence Atmos 
phere is more important than_indi\ iduality in 
Ind a Tbe Hindu does not I ve in the mdivi 
idava' Juit .ir Ah p whnlr V'- r -d.ua1 -Cw.dnm It a*» 
tbe land where the dead ancestors and fames 
ran loose lou can see them he says. Of 
course tie lowjr nntmals laic sonls so a 
Hindu never kills a tiger until he has first 
warned the beast by throwing a stone at it 
One reason why the Hindus did not like the 
late Colonel Roosevelt was because he killed 
animals especially elephants without gmng 
them warning K 0 ng is a dignified sport in 
"s lad a ssTs — Wien yon arrive in India you 
get rid of fact The speaker did not Bay just 

* Tor obvious reasons we do not reproduce 
the portraits and the whole clippings — Ed 
V R 
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how it was done Perhaps it is the heat of 
expensive porter service but more probably it is 
the atmosphere— or the silence India is thi 
great land of daylight saving Thousands get 
up to see the sunrise and chant to the god oi 
light In fact, everything m India can be 
summed up as a struggle for light and a retreat 
into darkness because it cannot stand the light 
The speaker admitted that there was much 
mystery , but claimed that it was all very simple 
as simple as the kingdom of Heaven ’ 

Another lecturer is described as follows 
toree (Ins divine grace) — is « 'Cioa of the 
ancient family of Gautaroa r the most eminent 
Hindu philosopher and of Arya Bliattn the 
originator ot the Notation system and Algebra. 
He is a Brahmin of the purest Kuhn type 
(Kut n is Blue-Blood among the Brahmins) 
the rulers ol the land prostate themselves in 
reverence before the members of his family 
He has been educated in the Sanskrit shastras 
at his parent s Tot (Sanskrit Unncrsity) then 
in England and America at several prominent 

gnirersities has been regarded as a great 

scholar of Psychology and Sociology 

In poetry he « the b gh priest of the Indo- 
Englsh literature His works have been 
compared with those of Byron and Shelley He 
leads the rival school of Ta gore Jlis latest 
drama rivals Ibsen in technique and 'Wagner in 
motif There are not many more forceful dramas 
in English 

6ree has edited * Sonar Bavgla (Golden 

Bengal) Sumo ti (a literary inagaiine) and 
Sandhya the greatest Calcutta daily with a 
million circulation m lus native language , and 
Superman (a magarine of Poetry and Drama) 
in English 

of thousand Indian platforms had made 

his maiden speech at the age of ffteca and 
addressed as many ns seven thousand people at 
a time He has been the frst radian to 
effectively awaken the British public to t! e 
grievances of Mod era India through his political 
activities m I ondon. (Tl e Parliament discussed 
bis activities and tbe London dailies including 
the Times devote 1 mauy columns toward the 
solution of the problems presen 1 ed by- 1 — to Lord 
Morley t'fie then Secret Aty of State lor fnrfia 
l nf< the English papers of {spring 100S ) 

Another gentleman styling himself 

Reverend M A of Northern India 

dressed in Persian cap, says about himself 
* India s mystical religious philosophies, 
compl cated social customs wondcrfnl history 
and pot tical aspirations its culture and 
national n wakening make her at once a subject 
that is charming and bewildering In America 
she is frequently misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented Only an Indian can adequately explain 
and clanfv her prophetic past, her problem-beset 
present and her promising futnre 
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There is yet another, who sometimes 
dresses himself in a pugree and at others in 
the American Military uniform 

Now what these people are doing is 
nothing strange or even extravagant from 
the point of view of ad\ ertising This hind 
of advertising is very common m this 
country There is nothing exceptional 
about it, except that what the people arc 
doing and saying, confirms the intellectuals 
of the country in their prejudices against 
us The general impression about the 
Indians in this country is that thej are a 
nation of dreamer*, who rci cl in supersti 
tious religions, mystery and philosophy 
absolutely incapable of any hind of 
political and industrial worh unpractical, 
devoid of uutiati\e, impulsive w a} ward 
and soft brained These gentlemen help in 
the strengthening of this idea 

There are several other 'ponces’ who 
serve as w alters conjurers and palmists 
Izzat 

The Interpretation of India to 
America 

Many Indian Christians feel dissatisfied with 
the tone and character of missionary addresses 
and missionary books m general Tv o of mj 
Indian friends make it a principle not to attend 
missionary meetings lest their patriotic feelings 
about India should be hurt On my shelf there is 
n book by- a veil known Christian worker 
written with a view to arouse m 'Sionary 
interest in India On different occasions differ 
•ent Indian Christian students have pointed to 
that book and made the remark that it contains 
gross misrepresentations They did not say 
gross misrepresentations— with blunt frankness 
they said 1 es A friend from India said that 
once she was to speak on India Her address was 
to follow the address of a returned missionary 
But the missionary made the statement that 
while in india she had to live for a whole month 
under an umbrella This made my fnend very 
confused and nervous She had to summon all 
her courage before she could get up and give 
her talk about India after such a statement 
Some of mr fnends hav e told me that they feel 
that missionaries in taking snapshots select 
^heuglest and worst features of Indian 
1 fe To -this recital of my friend s experiences 
I may add the fact that I myself have heard 
missionary addresses in which undue stress 1 as 
been placed on the darker aspects of India s 
civilization 

This feeling that missionaries who speak 
about India make statements that are repulsive 
to the people of India is m the minds not 


only of students and others w ho are in this 
country, hut also in the minds of tho*e in 
India Some time ago I read a suggestion 
made m India that a deputation oi Indian 
Christians should be sent to England in order 
to represent things as they are and to correct 
any false impressions that missionary speakers 
might have left Tic Hindu Mi<sionaiy (a 
paper published in Bombay with the object 
of defeating Christian missionary effort) says 
in the issue of September 9 1918 that a 

meeting was held in Madras {August 21) by 
Indian Christians who gathered together to 
discuss whether Christianity was synonymous 
with ci\ dilation In the course of the discus 
s on Mr E L Iyer Bar at Law is reported to 
have said The Christian missionaries distort 
the moral and social aspect of Indian life because 
the} arc interested in so doing ’ Mr P 
Chcnchia is alleged to have remarked I agree 
as to the systematic campaign of vilification of 
Indian life in England ana the distortion of 
Indian life by some Chr stinn missionaries 
To Mr Issaac is attributed the statement 
In an annual report of Christian missionary 
work in India a picture is given of nn Indian 
w ith a palmyra umbrella over Ins head per 
haps to show that Indians are still barbarians ' 
Dr Lazarus is responsible for the statement 
that there is much ignorance m England about 
life m India 

Enough has been said to show that many In 
dian Christians are dissatisfied with the methods 
followed by missionary speakers in creating 
interest in India among the people of tie West 
Can we explain the use of the«e methods? Can 
we sift out the reasons underlying them » 

There is tlie possibility that some missionary 
■speakers are con«idcrably influenced by feelings 
of pnde Many Americans say with a good 
deal of pnde America is a great country 
America is the best country in the w orld They 
have a perfect right to have such an estimate of 
their native land Is not patriotism one of the 
noblest of sentiments with which the soul can 
glow ’ Is not the love of one s country the 
deepest passion that can stir in a man s being ? 
When a miss onary speaker is convinced that 
Amenca is the best country in the world, 
he might by an easy transition pass on to the 
inference that other countries are useless That 
may be good logic but is bad morals If any 
missionary speaker is tempted to make harsh 
statements about India and Indian life we 
would ask him to probe the depths of his soul 
and find out whether there is any pnde lying 
h dden anywhere 

Another possible explanation is this Many 
of the missionary speakers who are fond of 
frequently calling attention to the evils of India 
are not perhaps able to understand the genius 
of Indian 1 fe Thcv have not the insight, the 
profound sympathy which enables them to 
appreciate the finer phasesoflndia 9 civ~ 
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To them evciytlring strange ami different is 
wrong The task of understanding a civili2a 
tion, so different in its ideals and traditions 
from their own, is indeed a. difficult one Bat 
if our missionary friends are to win the confi- 
dence of the Indian Christian community, they 
must really work hard at the task 
\ct another explanation may be offered. 
We, bora and brought up in India have become 
callous to the evils around u s Familiarity 
has taken the edge off our contempt Instead 
of feeling mightily angry with certain evils we 
hoodwink them or think they arc not as bad 
as they are made out to be But strangers 
coming into the country arc at once struck with 
the hideousness of phases of life which are only 
too familiar to us and to which therefore w e 
have become more or less indifferent In that 
case, of course we, Indian Christians would 
have to search our souls and find whether 
familiarity has bred complacency 

But the explanation that missionaries 
generally offer when questioned as to the reason 
underlying their policy is that they want to 
raise money for Indiaand to enlist the sympathy 
of the people of the W est in missionary enterprise 
and that this 19 the best method for that 
purpose A talk on the glories of India will not 
result in large gifts for missionary work No 
one will go to India if only the bright side of 
India is described The men and women of this 
country must be made to share in missionary 
enterprises, and so the evils of India must be 
described in the most unqualified terms 

Is it always necessary to speak of the dark 
side of Indian life in order to awaken interest in 
missionary work 7 We say that it Is not so 
necessary For two reasons— one an a priori 
and another an a posteriori reason The a 
prion reason may take the form of an lllustra 
tion Suppose there is a poor but bright student 
We want to raise money for his education We 
can follow one of two methods Wc can either 
speak of the suffering be undergoes— his tatter 
cd clothes, his scant food his lack of books 
his plain room, nnd thus stir the sympathy 
of a kind hearted gentleman Or we misfit speak 
with a glow of pride of his enthusiasm for work, 
his severe discipline of himself, his remarkable 
gifts, and make it clear that without funds he 
cvMMWf (wrsA'i- i'.'S eidswaf .vsin It it 
reasonable to say arguing from human nature 
and the way in which it responds to appeals 
that the second method will prove more effective 
than the first 

But fortunately we are not left to the elusive 
mercy of an a prion reason The method of 
dwelling upon the lighter side of Indian life has 
been tried and found successful I have heard 
some missionary addresses that have thrilled 
my heart with pride in India and yet that 
have produced a deep missionary impression 
upon the audience If a personal allusion may 

allowed I have had the privilege of speaking 
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on Indian themes to American audiences on 
scores of occasions and I have found that 
placing considerable emphasis on the finer 
aspects of Indian thought and life do not fail 
of their missionary intent 

The constructive suggestion that I would 
like them to make js this- We must interest the 
people of America in missionary work We 
must awaken them to all its possibilities Even 
with that end definitely in view, w e must paint 
a bright picture of India W bat about the evils 
of India 7 No one would deny that they exist 
in India, though many of our countrymen may 
remark that they exist also in this country 
If we must speak of them— as often w e must— 
we roust not fail to call attention to the 
palliating features 

Suppose a missionary is to rai«e money for 
schools in India The general tendency is to 
speak of the mass of illiteracy and ignorance 
prevalent in the country, and then make the 
appeal for money But I w ould suggest that he 
should devote attention to the keen intelligence 
of the pupils, their spiritual trials, their 
promise lor the future, and so on Then is not 
this also a case of over-emphasis 7 Does he not 
err here on the side of speaking too w ell of India 
just ns some others err by speaking too ill of 
India 7 To maintain a true balance, he might 
cite facts to show the mass of ignorance, but 
over against them he should also cite the facts 
which somewhat relieve the situation There 
are hosts of illiterate men and women in India, 
it is true But there are also hundreds of men 
of profound learning— men who can challenge 
scholars from any part of the world WTule 
a great many are unable to read and write, 
there are vast numbers of keen, bright, intelli- 
gent men and women Illiteracy must not by 
any means be made sjuonymons with stupidity 
There is also such a thing as education by the 
ear Akbar, the great emperor, is said to have 
been unable to read or wnte, but he w as one 
of the most leaned men of his time He frequently 
listened to learned discussions and to books as 
they were read out to him Many people m 
India ore educated in the sense that they ore 
familiar with the contents of the great Indian 
classics read out to them and explained w ith 
marvellous skill How many Americans would 
rsvsw xrgi't after Jng 3 >t for weeks together to 
listen to «a exposition say of Paradise Lost ? 

\et the Epics of India written in most intricate 
language, nre explained thus to thousands of 
Indians Finally, the store of traditional 
folklore current in the country is remarkable- 
IIow many hymns stones proi erbs nddlcs do 
the people especially the w onun, know * 
Ignorant of letters they are truly steeped in 
literature. Such facte as those mentioned ta an 
address on educational work in India might 
help to present a trne picture of India 

A J Ai PAsastr 
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FIRE PROTECTION IN FORESTS 


The Need for Fire Protection. 

I N dealing with this subject, one is 
generally between the horns of dilem- 
nia owing to the considerable diver- 
sity of opinion among Forest Officers. 
There is, first, the dominant school of 
thought which holds that fire is harmful 
both directly to the growing stock and 
indirectly by the removal of the soil cover- 
ing, leading to dessication, lack of accre- 
tion, erosion, etc. This school claims Mr. 
Ribbentrop as one of its conspicuous sup- 
porters. He writes, “These, in certain 
provinces, almost general, conflagrations 
are the chief reason of the barren character 

of so many of our Indian hill ranger 

My parting advice is to extend fire-protec- 
tion, wherever feasible.” 1 

There, is then,, the Burma school of 
Forest Officers who hold that a forest is 
doomed to destruction, if fire-protected. It 
holds the motto that fire is good for teak 
forests. The. earliest record of protest 
against fire-protection is from the pen of 
Mr. Slade, a Burma Officer, in 1896. Writ- 
ing on 'the subject in 1907, Mr. Beadon 
Bryant, expressed the opinion that “pro- 
longed fire protection results in a marked 

decrease of trees of the younger classes 

In. forests annually burnt over, on the 
other hand, the cover remains considerably 
lighter than where protection is in force, 
and the young teak resisting the effects of 
fire better than its companions is able to 
and does establish itself’. 1 

So antagonistic are the views of Forest 
officers that one will have to strike the 
golden mean in arriving at any conclusions 
on the subject. 

Evolution and Scope of Fire 
, Protection. 

Protection from fire of the State forests 
in British India has been seriously under- 
taken during the last forty years, and 


measures with this object in view are carried 
out on a large scale at considerable cost to 
the State.* 

When fire protection was inaugurated in 
India, the system was “to run immense 
lengths of 12 ft. lines through the forest 
winch contained long grass. These lines 
were first traced by cutting guide lines, 3 ft. 
broad leaving 6 ft. of grass in the middle, 
which with the grass cut on the guide lines 
was burnt by Forest Guards, who were 
allowed a very small amount for the whole 
work. There were a few fire patrols.” 4 

The futility of such lines to stop fires 
need hardly be dwelt upon. Subsequently, 
Mr. Cox started bis scheme of broad fire- 
lines in the fuel- working circle in Sonth 
Kurnool.* , , 

Judging by the close analogy which fire- 
protection, by means of exterior fire lines 
and series of interior fire lines from which 
counterfires can be lit, bears to that jn 
vogue on the continent of Europe, Mr. 
Scott holds that the present methods of 
fire-protecting large blocks was arrived at 
by extending to such large blocks the 
system rightly adopted for the protection 
of small blocks of fuel coupes. 4 ' 

Of late, the utility of fire-protecting large 
blocks of forests has been much debated, 
la his report to Government, Mr. White- 
head writes, 

“All that 19 necessary to_ point out is that 
our fire-lines are not essential for the preven- 
tion of the spread of fire, and that the money 
now being spent on the extension, maintenance 
and fire tracing of our lines in the large blocks 
of forest can be more profitably utilised on the 
constructions of bridle paths which would 
facilitate not only movement of bodies of men 
in cases of fire, but also in opening up large 
blocks of forest and enabling the extraction 
and transport of forest produce." 7 

One would deprecate the abandonment 
of exterior fire lines for this reason that 
they do prevent fires crossing from . 
district to another and from pri. 
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forests to Go\cmmcnt forests As regards 
the substitution of bridle paths nnd roads 
for extenor and interior fire lines, it is not 
feasible with all tj pes of forest Where we 
have heavy grass, and steep slope, fires 
cannot be stopped by a path or a road 

Eveiy one would concur with Mr White 
head’s other i icws of fire tracing — 

1 Lines around worked coupes (not 
working circles) 

2 Ftcquented rights of way 

3 Halting places in connection with 
item (d) * 

Causes of Firb 

According to Mr Gleadow, the state of 
n forest is imannbly proportional to its 
frequentntion Where people and cattle 
swarm, forest conditions are very bad 
and fire is the inevitable consequence of 
frequentntion Fires are caused by man 
through carelessness, but are sometimes 
intentional They are summarised be 
low — 

A 1 Carelessness of travellers who kindle fire 
for cooking food nnd throw away cigar ends 
nnd of charcoal burners, while burning a 
kiln 

2 Burning of branches and weeds in lands 
adjoining forests and of lands under shifting 
cultivation by hill tribes 

3 Spread of fire from private to Govern 
merit forests 

4 Fire may be caused by poachers after 
game and burning 

5 Sparks from railway tngines 

6 Careless fire tracing and burning Careless 
ly 

11 Intentional firing of forests is done by 

1 Graziers for getting fresh grass m the 
following year 

2 Motives of relenge or superstition 
When grazing was stopped at Sanyasimalai in 
the Sliervoroy hills the hill tribes were infuriated 
an& nrc'wus'icu TvsuVt inVne p'jan'ia'uuTts Snt 
ceased after grazing was permitted 

3 It is said that people sometimes set fire 
to collect flowers of Bassia Latifoha winch is 
used for making liquor 

Damages z>o\e »t Tire 

The damages may be brought under 
tw o categories 

Direct Damages 

We sometimes observe the destruction 
of whole woods, and of young growths 


Seedlings die and their root collmnsget 
sw ollen The bark of trees gets scorched, 
and wood also is burnt m some ea^cs. 
This would make timber unsound, and 
would lead to its further deterioration 
by its becoming the breeding ground of 
insects and fungi Lastly, fire destroys 
the seeds fallen on the ground, and repro- 
duction may also lie stopped by the 
destruction of blossoms and fruits 

Loss of lues, rarely of men, takes place 
In 1895, in Kurnool, a party of Surveyors 
went up hill, seeing fire down Being 
perhaps ignorant that fire travels quicker 
up hill, they w ere caught by fire to which 
they fell victims Game may also be 
killed in extensive fires 

Indirect Damages 

The surface fire destroys the decayed 
vegetable litter which makes the formation 
of humus impossible On this account, the 
physical benefits of humus are lost to soil— 
especially mgtrogen which is so essential 
to plant life The soil is exposed to the 
heat of the sun It becomes poor, hard 
and Unsuitable for germination The burn 
ing of soil covering on hill sides leads to 
denudation of sod during monsoon This 
results in torrents, and landslips may be 
caused Lastly fire destroys the testhetic 
beauty of a forest 

Methods ejiplo\ed lv fighting Tires 

The most effect! re fighting may be made 
from day break to 9 p m hires arc much 
deadened at this time of day Men are 
placed on the defensive at mid-day and 
attack is renewed ngam m the evening, 
when fire loses Its aggressiveness lbe 
surface fire may be checked by raking away 
thie. VAtes cm. tha. Cotes*. Oaqv w. a- '■path. a 
few feet w ide winch would serve ns a line 
of defence from which the fire could be 
fought back ns it approaches, and put out 

When this fails counterfinng may be 
resorted to from n convenient base hne 
Fire is applied alt allong the side next the 
approaching forest fire If the base line 
could then be w ell defended for sometime, 
the fire thus set would burn a distance 
back from the base hoe, thus burning away 
much of the combustible matter, and 
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robbing the conflagration of its pent up 
fury. This expedient is productive of great 
success, provided sufficient help is at hand. 

In America, it is said that fires are put 
out by means of dynamite. When a forest 
is in conflagration, a base line is selected, 
and along it are imbedded cartridges, all 
connected together by fuse, on the ground. 
When the fire approaches, the fuse is lit 
and there is a terrific explosion and 
upheaval of earth, resulting in the forma- 
tion of a ditch from which the fire could be 
well defended, and put oat. This is said 
to be the least expensive and involves least 
human labour. 

, Nowhere is there so much organised 
effort for qucWtng fires as in America. 
There is a chief Warden in charge of fire 
protection, and under him are Fire Wardens 
and Deputy Wardens.' The latter are 
empowered to order out any able-bodied 
men to' fight' fire. Each forest town is 
said to share half the cost of fire-protec- 
tion Such an organisation is badly 
wanting in India, where fires are of common 
occurrence in hot weather. 

Protective and Preventive Measures. 

Early this century, there was a regular 
crusade started by Forest Officers against 
fire, and among the preventive measures 
suggested, the following are worthy of 
note:— 

A. 1. To -clear and fire trace all boundaries 
(both district 'and forest boundaries) and all 
rights of .way, i 

2. To have a network of exterior and 
interior fire lines so as to isolate and localise 
fires 

3. To 'increase the number of fire-patrols, 
employ them permanently throughout the year, 
and house them in the forests by providing them 
with huts on ridges commanding a view of the 
Surrounding country 

‘1- To barn departmental^ early in fire 
season the most grassy parts of reserves so as 
to offer no inducements to graziers to burn the 
forest. r) ^ 

The preventive measures based on such 
expedients as fire lines are now carried 
out. Departmental burning of scrub jun- 
gles ' is said to lessen temptations- to- 
wards incendiarism, and early grazing is 
provided. This is said to work welt in East 
Cnddappah. ! 


B 1. To divide forests into small, compact, 
manageable blocks, so that, when required, 
areas may be closed effectively without much 
hardship to the people 

2. To empower Dist. Forest Officers to 
manage grazing grounds on the same commer- 
cial principles as the sale of other forest 
produce. 

3. To prohibit penning of cattle in the 
forests from 1st March to 1st September. 

4 To lease pasture in each block to a 
responsible man ■ with the stipulation that the 
block will be closed for grazing in the event of 
any outbreak of fire. In the e\ent of its being 
well protected, the base will be continued for a 
further term to the lessee. 

The absolute prohibition of penning of 
cattle would be tantamount to forbidding 
grazing altogether, where the grazing 
grounds are distant, and so is not feasible. 
To ran grazing on the same commercial 
principles as the sale of other forest 
produce would involve hardship to the 
people. Mr. Brasier’s suggestion to lease 
the pasture in each block would be suitable 
to some localities. It would fail, where 
there is faction. There is considerable 
conflict of opinion whether enhancement of 
fees or closure of reserve to grazing would 
be most effective. The punishment of 
closure is preferable, as it would stamp out 
corruption, but it should not be carried ’ to 
extremes 

In this connection, it would not be out 
of place to quote an order passed by 'the 
Bombay Government in G. 0. No. 718G, 
dated 13th October, 1903.' 

Villages in which fires have been frequent or 
extensive should be selected, and the villagers 
should be assembled and formally warned by 
the Range Officer or the Divisional Forest 
Officer in person that a recurrence of similar 
extensive fires will result in deprivation of all 
privileges including grazing. It is also said 
that the order further empowers Collectors to 
suspend for the year follow ing the fire, all the 
privileges which they enjoy. 

An order of this natare would be 
productive of some good in this direction. 
The reward system under which village 
communities are paid for protecting forests 
from fire according to the results achieved 
is also to be commended. It is said to 
work well in Salem and Kurnool. 

, Beneficial Effects of Fire. 

In his article on ‘ ‘ Fire-protiec tion in- the 
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Teak Forests of Sanaa’ 1 , Mr** Troup says, 
“It is impossible to gn e any adequate idea 
of the terrific destruction which is being 
v\ rought in our once valuable moist raised 
forests by prolonged fire protection ” This 
conclusion is based on his own observations 
He chose one plot (A) of 24 acres which 
was unprotected while the other (B) nas 
37 acres which was under rigid fire 
protection On enumeration, it was found 
that there w ere 296 seedlings m plot (A), 
while in plot (B)J there were 46 seedlings 
of which 75 per cent were killed by 
suppression, the rest being weakly 
Further the vigorous poles, saplings and 
seedlings that are found in the area 
annually burnt over are conspicuous by 
their absence in the protected area, and 
in their place, we find masses of dry sticks 
representing the formerly \ igorons teak 
oles and saplings which have been killed 
y the suppression of favoured bamboos 
and soft wooded species One conclusion, 
therefore, seems justified— the extermination 
of teak by fire protection In au annually 
burnt area, we find masses of young teak 
saplings and poles undamaged by fire 
owing to the power of teak to resist 
damage hy that element The burning 
accomplishes in one case what fire protec- 
tion does m others * 

In his able and interesting article on 
“The Fire Protection in the Tropics", 
Mr C E C Fischer arrives nt the 
following conclusions — 

(1) In all forests fire is harmful 

(2) In certain forests however, fire 
protection unaided by other operations hinders 
the natural re-production of the most valuable 
Species especially in the case of teat forests 

(3) Improvement fellings and clearings on a 
rfuiffiown? jwoI- juifluy tn establish natural 
regeneration in the forest referred to 1 * 

Mr Fischer writes from bis experience 
of Madras forests, but other Forest 
Officers do not concur with his views 

\Ye have in Mr Pearson an officer who 
lias had experience both of Soutli Indian 
forests and Burma forests He disagrees 
with Mr Fischer’s first conclusion, 'In all 
forests, fire is harmful ' According to lum, 
there are forests which require fire protec- 
tion, while there are others which do not 
require fire-protection He discusses this 
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aspect lengthily, and cites the North 
Canara forests and Cacliaf forests of 
Assam as examples of the latter 

Secondly, Mr Fischer maintains that 
improvement fellings and cleanings will go 
far to do that which, other foresters claim, 
is partially accomplished by fire Mr 
Pearson is of opinion that it cannot be 
done with the present available staff 
Mr Pearson then sums up the discussion 
in a nutshell 

The debatable point is whether fire-protected 
areas contain a smaller number of seedlings 
than unprotected areas He has not the 
slightest doubt that he saw many times the 
number of seedlings in unprotected areas , * 1 
We may therefore safely conclude that 
in all forests except the mixed deciduous 
forests of Burma, fire is harmful At the 
same time, it has to Le conceded that Mr 
Fischer’s proposal of improvement fellings 
and cleanings for Burma forests is not of 
a utopian character It is by no means 
chimerical There is every prospect of its 
materialising with the strengthening of 
the protective staff 

Fran Linfs and their Utilisation i 
There are two classes of fire lines, open 
fire lines and covered fire lines Open fire 
lines are cleared of all trees, while, m 
covered ones, only small trees, shrubs, 
herbs and dry leaves are burnt 

Covered fire lines are difficult to 
maintain, as most trees shed leai es in the 
season in which the lines should be kept 
clean Secondly, the shade of trees is not 
sufficient to keep down growth of grass, 
and annual firing favours its growth 

It is found in deciduous forests that 
open fire hues are more serviceable to fire- 
protection than the ordinary covered ones 
The former is now gaining the day so 
that even in many districts in this 
presidency, Upper Godavan, Bellary, 
Kuroool, no other kind of fire lines are 
known 

The time is now come for a better 
consideration of the utilisation of fire hoes 
to decrease expenditure on them and make 
them a source of profit and comfort Mr 
H H Haines proposes to plant up the 
fire lines with valuable trees like schlep 
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chera trijuga, mango, banyan, anti others. 
This is worthy of consideration. 

# , Conclusion. 

Detection of incendiarism is difficult. The 
success of fire protection depends on the 
adaptability to local conditions of the 
officer, his shrewdness and tact. If forest 
conservancy is to be of. any real service, 
every effort of the department must be 
concentrated on making fire-protection 
effective. In the words of Mr. Cowley 
Brown, the problem of fire-protection is 
many-sided, and the remedies in various 
countries no less numerous. Possibly in 
India we do not yet utilise sufficiently the 
resources of science and mechanics, — custom- 
ary in France and America. The time 
perhaps is not yet ripe to employ 
dynamite.* • 
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THE BtIDDHA-CHARlTA OF ASVAGHOSHA 

By the Late Mr. Harxakdak Prasad Pande 


T HE Buddha-charita of Asvaghosha is a 
work of considerable antiquity. It is 
one of the few extant works of the 
author who is given a place of honour 
among the famous Buddhist teachers of 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The other works of Asvaghosha— so far 
known— are 

(1) The Satrj/amkdra Sdstra , (2) The 
Vajra-Suchi, and (3) The SaundarJnanda 
Kdvynrn. 

A few stray verses in the Subh3$hitd~ 
vali are also ascribed to him 

I-Tsing, a Chinese pilgrim who visited 
Indm (671-693 A.D.), has recorded a few 
very interesting details about Asvaghosha 
and his works. I-Tsing places Asvaghosha 
in the list of teachers of the early age 
(before 400 A.D.) * 

."The priests learn besides all the Vinaya 
works, and investigate the Sutras and Sastras 

* Takakusu— Records of the Buddhist Religion, 
Introduction, pp. LVII and LIX ; 181. 
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as well- They oppose the heretics as they would 
drive beasts (deer) in the middle of a plain, and 
explain away disputations as boiling water 
melts frost. In this manner they become famous 
throughout Jambudvipa (India), receive respect 
above gods and men, and serving under the 
Buddha and promoting His doctrine, they lead 
all the peoplc.(to Nirvana). Of such persons in 
every generation only one or two appear. They 
are to be likened to the sun and moon, or are to 
be regarded as dragon and elephant. Snch w ere 
Nagirjuna, Deva, Asvaghosha of an early age ; 
Vasnbandhu, Asanga, Sangabhadra, Bhavavi- 
veka in the middle ages ; and Jina, Dharmapjla, 
Dhannakirtf, Silabhadra, _ Simhachandra, 
Sthiramati, Gunamati, Prajnigupta, Gnna- 
prabha, Jinaprabha (or Paramaprabha) of late 
years." • v 

When I-Tsing visited India, a selection f 
by Asvaghosha was recited at one of the 
services in the Buddhist monasteries.* 
But by far ^ the most important work of 
this Buddhist luminary, in those days as 
now was his Buddha-charita. “Asvaghosha 

• Takakusu— A Record of the Buddhist Religion,*' 
P- »53 ...K 
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nlso % rote some poetical songs and the 
Sutr lamkJrasistra He also composed 
the Buddhnchanta kavya (or Verses on 
the Buddhas career') This extensnc 
Tiork if translated would consist of more 
than ten volumes It relates the TatbS. 
gnta s chief doctrines and works during 
his life from the period when be was still 
itt the royal palace till his last hours under 
the avenue of S\la trees —thus all the 
eients are told in a poem 

It 19 w del y read or sung- throughout the five 
divisions of India and the countries of the 
Southern Sea He clothes manifold meanings 
and ideas in a few v. ords which rejo ce the 
heart of the reader so that he never ieels tired 
from reading the poem Besides it should be 
counted as meritorious for one to read this 
book inasmuch as it contains the noble doc 
trines given in a concise form 

The remarks refer to the seventh century 
of the Christian era But that the Buddha 
charttahad attuned celebrity as a work of 
merit some tw o and a half centuries earlier 
is proved by the factthat it was translated 
into Chinese in 414-421 A D by Sangba 
varmanf Some nine years previously 
another work of Asvaghosha the 
Sutrdlankdrasastra was translated into 
Chinese by KumJrajiva who also translat 
ed the life of Asvaghosha for the benefit of 
the people of the Divine Land (China) in 
401 409 A D The original of this transla 
tion must therefore be a w ork of Import 
ante in India and this unmistakably 
presupposes for Asvaghosha a date earlier 
than 383 A D when KumSrajtva left 
India Tradition makes Asvaghosha a 
comtemporary of the Kushan emperor 
Kamsblca This is recorded m a Chinese 
translation (472 AD) of an earlier Sans 
knt work There is therefore no reason 
to doubt its authenticity Unfortunately 
however the date of Kamshka himself is 
not yet definitely settled— the consensus of 
opinion among scholars is in favour of 
assigning him to the second century A D 

In the colophon of a manuscript of the 
Saundar&nanda Asvaghosha is called tl e 
son of Aryn SvarnSkski and a mendicant 

f It appears that th s translat on was not known to 
ITsng 


of Sanketaka * In this colophon he is 
called Bhadanta (Venerable) Asvaghosha 
by which name he is also distinguished in 
the SubMshitdrah which has preserved 
five verses of this author 

To return to the Buddhi-cbanta the 
original appears on the authority of 
I Tsmg to be a poem of considerable 
length According to Prof Takakusu s 
Calculation it should have composed 
some 3 000 slokas This is aa important 
point The Sanskrit text ns now avail 
able contains 1368 verses and has seven 
teen chapters only— the last four of which 
are believed to hare been composed by 
another author (AmntSnanda) Only the 
first thirteen chapters of the extant Sans 
knt text remain of the ongmal work of 
Asvaghosha The Chinese translation of 
the Buddha-chanta has 28 chapters This 
Would indicate that the original also con 
tamed 28 chapters This hypothesis is 
further supported by another evidence 
The Buddha chanfa was translated into 
Tibetan in the 7th 8th century A D This 
Tibetan translation also contains 28 
chapters It is thus apparent that a por 
tion only of the ongmal w ork has sur\ ived 
to our day 

This was preserved in manuscript form 
in Nepal and was published in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensn. Senes by Dr v.ow ell in 1893 
This edition based on three MSS all of 
which were supposed to be copies from a 
single ongmal is however not free from 
defects The editor admitted this in his 
preface and attributed it to the inaccuracy 
of the MSS he had to rely upon f 

Dunng the 25 years that have elapsed 
since this first edition w as produced no 
attempt seems to have been made to im 
prove it In the meantime the Buddha 
chnnta has be6n introduced ns a text book 
in some of the Indian Universities and 
portions of the text have been pnoted 

• Sastr — Deser pt e Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Miimsct pis (A S B ) p i 

t A ft et all lias been obi ged to leave many 
passages wh ch are obscure from some undetected 
corrupt on n the text The mccuracy of the Nepalese 
MSS must be my plea as I subm t th s td I 
of the Buddha char ta to the cr t c sm of Sanskt t 
scholars P X\ 
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separately for the convenience of students. 
Unfortunately these partial editions have 
adopted the text of the first and defects 
due to mistakes in copying and deciphering 
are being perpetuated. The time is there- 
fore come for a revised edition of the Sans- 
krit text. Such an edition must be based 
on a comparison of the extant Sanskrit 
text with the Chinese 'and Tibetan transla- 
tions and if possible the original MS. in 
Nepal should also be consulted. But some- 
thing more is needed for recovering the 
original text than mere index scholarship. 
It may be covenient for a conceited orien- 
talist to attribute all the mistakes in bis 
edition to ' the co^jista and even to the 
author. But this can hardly be said to be 
fair. To quote only one of many examples 
of this kind of work: Dr. Cowell did not 
detect any mistake in his reading of the 
latter half of the first verse of Canto VIII 
and in his translation ( Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XLIX) gave to it a meaning 
opposed to nature and common sense. 
The text: va vfu irrirfkuv avTftf m 

was rendered by him as “made 
every effort in the road to dissolve his load 
of sorrow i and yet inspite of all not a tear 
dropped from him." {The italics are mine.) 
The absurdity of such a meaning does not 
require to be demonstrated. The English 
translation by Beal of tfie Chinese version 
of the Buddha-charita (Vol. XIX of the 
Sacred Books of the East) has the follow- 
ing: , * , 

1 “Cliandaka leading back the horse opening 
the way for his heart's sorrow, as he went on, 
lamented and wept : unable to disburthen his 
soul ” P. 81 

It is gratifying to note that the cause 
of the confusion which Dr, Cowell was led 
into has been discovered by Prof. Jagan- 
nath Prasad of the Patna 'College. In 
his edition of the , eighth canto of the 
Buddha-charita he has pointed out the 
defect in Cowell’s reading which consisted 
of a mistaken reading of c /i in place of n 


in the word chaivasru of the Oxford text. 
As thus restored the sense of the passage 
is perfectly intelligible : “tried on the way 
to suppress his sorrow, yet he could not 
help shedding tears.” Instances of such 
corrections are not few in Prof. Jagannath 
Prasad’s edition of a single canto and if the 
method employed by him were to be ex- 
tended to the whole of the Buddha-charita 
the resultant improvement in the avail- 
able text is sure to be considerable. Such 
an edition of the. whole book will be 
welcomed by all students of Sanskrit and 
Buddhist literature and the learned 
professor would render a great service to 
the cause of Sanskrit literature by produc- 
ing one. There are some other features 
of Prof. Jagannath Prasad’s edition of 
Canto VIII of the Buddha-charita which 
call for some remarks. These are the 
Sanskrit commentary and the gram- 
matical and exegetical notes. The 
Sanskrit commentary follows the style 
of the famous commentator Mallinatha. 
The value of such a commentary can 
hardly be exaggerated. It is an import- 
ant addition to literature and the author 
has succeeded in achieving what a real 
pandit aspired after in the best days 
of Sanskrit learning in this country. , The 
notes are most useful to scholars and 
students alike and are of a wholly .differ- 
ent type from what is met with in the 
works of manufacturers of notes on text- 
books of most of the Indian Universities. 
There is only one point to which one may 
call the attention of the learned professor. 
In the present edition the commentary 
and notes etc., are given after every sloka. 
This is convenient to some no doubt, and 
may prove to be of great use to beginners. 
But Hie arrangement to which orientalists 
and Sanskritists have become . familiar is 
ope in w hieh the text and the commentary 
are" separated from the nptes — the latter 
coming in at the end of the volume In 
an edition of the whole hook such an 
arrangement would, I venture to think, be 
most desirable. 
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EFFICIENCY 

I N India we are still i\i the medieval age of 
commerce, the one man business period 
The cobbler, the grocer, the shop keeper 
conduct their little shops and do their own 
manufacturing, their own accounting, their 
own buying and selling, in a quiet, simple, 
and unsystematic way The shop keeper is 
satisfied with small profits and the customers 
make no unusual demands 

Because, we have not yet reached the 
industrial development of factory systems 
specialization of work, and large scale produc- 
tion , because we lack modern industrial 
organization, we are exploited by the more 
enterprising and more efficient foreigners 
In the West methods of business have changed 
completely m the last fifty years, with the 
introduction of power machines Steam and 
electricity applied to a small machine have 
taken the place of hundreds of hand working 
artisans Organized business has replaced 
the small trader With the rapid growth and 
change in commercial activities a whole field 
of study and research has opened, so that busi 
ness may be systematized and harmonized and 
continue its advancement 

With the increase in the functions and 
responsibilities of the business man, — the 
modern business executive, — with the greater 
mental and physical strain incident to more 
and more complex activities, a new and more 
efficient type of man is ev olving As his task 
is becoming bigger, considerable care is being 
given to nis selection, and only when his 
training his education, his experience, heredity, 
en\ironment inherent aptitude, physical and 
.mfiiatAbmakf Jpvvvattant.it .is. lie fittcd.mto a 
particular place His mental disposition, ' the 
habitual traits of hts personality, tfje features 
of bis individual temperament and character, 
of the intelligence and of the ability, of the 
collective knowledge and of the acquired 
experience— all the v anattons of w ill ana Ice) 
ing of perception and thought, of attention 
and emotion, of memory and imagination"* 
are carefuity considered before he is pronoun- 
ced ‘ the best possible man" for a particular 
function 

• Hugo Munster berg P«jcholopy and Indus 
lr«al rfficieitcj 


IN BUSINESS 

The success of a modern enterprise 
depends on the executiv e ability of the busi- 
ness manager He must organize, deputize, 
and supervise He must know how to ob 
serve, how to record, how to analyze, and how 
to compare essential facts of business He 
must have all the qualifications that goto 
make up a w ell rounded man, ' brains, educa 
tion, special or technical knowledge, tact 
energy, gut, honesty, judgment or common 
sense, and good health "* He should have 
a general knowledge of the science ot orga 
nuation and management and a special know 
ledge of his business Of his duties C E 
Knoeppel says, in his “Installing Efficicnc) 
Methods 1 1 

"The functions of a department head are— to ever 
Cise general superv isiori over the department to 
critically analyte results to put new problems before 
his men for the r cons deration advice, and action , to 
crit cise subord nates when results are not forthcom ng 
sett ng forih ihe reasons why , and to sec ihal pres 
cr bed practice is lived up to 

Management may be satd to be of three 
kinds — unsystematized, systematized, and 
scientific The first, as its name indicates, lacks 
system lacks records of cost of production and 
cost of doing business It is the traditional 
usual, rule of thumb way of doing things It 
relies for its guidance on experience alone The 
second form is systematic, keeps cost records 
and statistics, and is practical in that it makes 
occasional investigations and comparisons, 
but it is not quite thorough I\eij ing only 
on observation it lacks imagination and 
breadth of view. The third form is scientific 
and therefore the most efficient system of 
business administration as^vet devi«ed It 
makes of business a science It establishes 
laws and principles of management It make- 
thorough investigations of every detail of 
men, methods materials, machinery, markets, 
and profits It is known by many names Its 
principles were first clearly defined by Dr 
Frederick W Taylor, hence it is sometimes 
called ‘ the Tav lor system ” Some synonyms 
are ' functional management ” * works or shop 
management," "efficiency system/’ and eftt 
ciency engineering ’ 

Taj lor defines management as ‘ the art of 
* T. W. Taj lor Shop Vanagrtncnf 
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knowing exact!) what >ou want men to do 
and then seeing to it that they do it in the 
best and cheapest way " According to Mr 
Brandeis, m his "Scientific Management and 
the Railroads,” 

* •• noth ng is left to chance , all is carefully planned 
in advance hcry operation is to be performed accord 
ing to a pre-deter mined schedule, under definite 
instructions, and the execution under the plan is 
inspected and supervised at every point Errors are 
prevented instead of being corrected The terrible 
w aste of detays and accidents is avoided. Calculation 
is substituted for guess , demonstration for opinion 
The high efficiency of the limited passenger train is 
sought to be obtained in the ordinary operations of the 
business " 

In all activities we have to deal with the 
two elements, humanity and raw materials. 
Scientific management applies to 'bo'fn these 
It answers the questions — what, how much 
how, when, where, and vvh), of both Hereto- 
fore scientists dev oted most of their time and 
study to the elements and possibilities of raw 
materials Now they begin to study the 
workers also Mr F B Gilbreth in his 
‘ Motion Study” says 

"Through motion study and the accompanying 
fatigue study we have come to know the capabilities 
of the worker the demands of the work, the fatigue 
that the worker acquires at the work and the amount 
and nature of the rest required to overcome the 
fatigue." 

The object of these studies is, of course, 
to increase production, to eliminate waste, 
and to lower costs 

Most of the difficulties which arise in 
business are due to a lack of definite policies 
and clear cut lines of demarcation in the 
functions of the various departments In 
Taylor’s system the business executives under- 
take to collect "all of the traditional know 
ledge which in the past has been possessed by 
the workmen, and then of classifying, tabulat- 
ing, and reducing this knowledge to rules, 
laws, and formulae which are immensely 
helpful to the workmen in their daily work ’ * 
The executive, further, finds, by the aid of 
science, the best method in each step of the 
work, what materials and tools are to be 
used, when the work should be done, the time 
it should take, and what it should cost He 
selects the workman scientifically, and then 
trains, teaches, and develops him to his great- 
est efficiency, after which he co operates with 
him so that the work may be done m the 

* F. W Taj lor, 1 Principles of Scientific Manage- 


best, quickest, and most economical way 
possible 

According to Tajlor’s plan, the aim of 
each establishment should be 

"First, that each workman should be given as far 
as possible the highest grade of work for which his 
abil t j and physique fit him , second, that each work- 
man should be called upon to turn out the maximum 
amount of work which a first rate man of hts class can 
do and thrive and third, that each workman, when 
he works at the best pace of a first-class man, should 
be paid 30 to too percent accordingto the nature of 
the work he does beyond the average of his class 

This means high wages, low labour cost, 
and increased production It means the 
turning of the unskilled into skilled workers 
and the ultimate and final degree of co- 
operation between capital and labour 

t t "Rnoeppel in'his ‘Installing "Efficien- 
cy Methods” fixes five principles on which 
any plan to install efficiency should be built 
These five are Organization, Co operation, 
Planning, Standardization, and Incentives In 
his ideal plan everything that is done is done 
in the best way , no man is allowed to do any 
work which can be done with less skill and 
less expense, each man is given every chance 
to measure up to the limit of his possibilities, 
and everything is done in the right way, on 
the right thing, at the right tftne To carry 
out this ideal m practice he arranges the 
following steps 

1 Search out the inefficiencies at all points in 
the business at such time and in such manner as to 
secure all the facts needed. 

2 Make careful time and motion studies, cover 
ing planning, eond t ons and operations 

3 Arrange for co-ordinated planning 

4 Determine standards as to conditions and 
operations 

5 Dense methods for carry ing on the work as 
outlined 

6 Prepare instructions covering the 1 procedure 
determined upon 

7 Ascertain accomplishment so as to measure 

same with standards 1 

8 Investigate reasons for failure to attain stan- 
dards 

g Analyze delays, complaints, allowances, reiec 
tions, and inefficiencies 

Neither success nor failure in business 
happen by chance The laws of success 
are very definite Mr Gilbreth groups the 
underlying principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment into nine divisions In his method 
he follows Taylor His nine principles are 

1 I vdiyi dual ITT Consideration of the special 
characteristics of the individual m their selection, in 
relation to tasks allotted to them, and their phys 
and mental reaction to their work, 
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5 Functionalization Mow is the work to be 
dmded 1 How are the workers assigned to the work T 
What are the results to the worker t 

3 Measurement of the standard amount of any 
kind of work that a first-class man can do in a certain 
period of time Time and motion study of the 
work The worker to be measured must have the 
required skill, must understand the theory of what 
is being done, and must be willing to co-operate 

4 Analysis and Synthesis Upon the degree 
and perfection of analys s depends the permanent 
salue and usefulness of knowledge gamed Upon 
the syhthesis and what it includes and excludes 
depends the efficiency of the results deduced 

5 Stand srdjzatidn of forms shapes symbols 
surroundings, equipment, tools, deuces, clothing — of all 
physical elements, the purpose being to eliminate 
waste of time energy and material 

6 Records and Programs Records of work 
and workers should be kept, the number of records 
being determined by the satisfactory manner in which 
the) reduce costs, simplify work and increase efficiency 
The planning department males out the program of 
each step of the work, touting the work and workers 

J. 7 KAcm\a the worker how to perform his 
functions systematically and to form in him a hab t of 
doing so AH the principles of the psychology of 
pedagogy ate applied to train him in his work, in 
being personally efficient, and nr being loyal to the 
house He is taught to observe, listen, discuss and 
formulate 

8 Incentives. The compensation or reward 
must be adequate pre-determined, prompt assured, 
fixed, personal, and definite 

g Welfare Work, to promote the physical, 
mental, and moral lfe of the workers Physcal 
improvement helps in making them regular in their 
work and habits Correct habits of the mind help 
them to be attentive and to follow the right May in 
doing the work Moral development gives them a 
sense of responsibility, an appreciation of the t stand- 
ing, self-control, and ‘ squareness 

Taylor first enunciated the principles of 
standardization of tools and equipment, 
routing and scheduling, instruction cards, 
motion study, and scientific selection of 
workmen The object was to induce the 
workman and enable him by training to do 
Jus best for his own interests S9ientincally 
measured and predetermined methods to 
perform functions were provided to fne 
workmen to help to control the quality of 
effort as well as the ntannir- fn which the 
work was done This prevented waste mate- 
rial and effort, lost time, idle machinery and 
capital 

These principles ha\ e been reiterated in 
slightly different forms by other writers, of 
whom Harrington Emerson and E St 
Elmo Lewis are the beist known There is 
sound common sense in all these methods 
they are logical and hence scientific They 

,e been tested ,-uid found practical They 


may be taken as suggestions for every 
business, whatever its stage of development 
Their application, however, requires an 
experienced specialist in organization and 
management Diagnosing the ailments of a 
large industrial organization is a difficult and 
responsible task 

In his "Applied Methods of Scientific 
Management”, F A Pankhurst enumerate., 
the responsibilities of the organizing engineer, 
the specialist in the science of organization 
as follows 

1 A perlunmary survey into the business, 
plant, and owner s relations to same, as well as their 
conception of the science of management and their 
abil ty to see the installation of such carried to comple- 
tion L 

z A report upon necessary changes « hick shall 
incorporate recommendations and the probable 
improvements to accrue 

3 A study of the personnel and plotting of the 
organization 

4 A determination upon a method of procedure 
which shall expedte the reorganization along fines 
consistent with best permanent results, at minimum 
cost, and relief of greatest elements of inefficiency m 
soon as possible 

5 The establishment of a self supporting organura 
tion supported by clearly defined ideals, written 
instructions automatic reward for efficient nt irk, with 
the personal factor a paramount one 

[n scientific management the organization, 
so far as the personnel is concerned, is sharp- 
ly defined by functions The executives are 
concerned with the planning and the rest of 
the staff carry out the plans in effect. In a 
highly competitive business a highly deve- 
loped thinking and planning group of men is 
particularly necessary Each executne, too, 
is limited to the performance of one leading 
function E St Elmo Lewis thus explains 
the "staff and line” organization 

The Srirz — (thinkers) Composed of experts, not 
officers in any department, each of whom knows alf 
about some branch of the company s business and of 
other businesses and hired specialists such as account 
ants, production experts market experts advertising 
experts, and office experts who may be permanently 
employed or on part time contracts, or on merely as 
consulting counsels Their duties arc to determine 
the most efficient methods of doing the work 

The Lilt — (doers) Composed of the department 
heads, assistant heads and employes, so arranged 
according to definite lines of authority as to nave 
some one in charge of the line Their duties are to 
execute the order of the staff in the manner prescribed 
and to make use of the expert assistance of the stall 
whenever unusual cond tions nnse 

The work of the staff may be summarized 
as follows 

r. To formulate tlie plan on which business stall 
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'be developed then to determine the department which 
shall carr> out each part of the plan 

2 To determine to what part cular men shall be 
assigned each particular task, and to prepare standard 
i2 ed instructions by whch it shall be done most 
efficiently, i e , at the greatest saving of expense, worrj 
and effort 

3 To arrange a just sj stem of compensation to 
reward the most efficient and penalize the inefficient 
to prepare a sy stem of promotions so that employs 
may know what advancement awaits each in case he 
makes good, cr better than good 

4 To surround the worker with the mental 
moral, and phys cal cond tions which exped te work 

5 To prepare a code of principles which shall 
embody the policy of the house tow aids outsiders and 
insiders 

6 To show by charts and explanations of the 
organization at large just what part each employ £ 
takes in the general scheme 

7 To lay down rules for the conduct of the 
entire organization 

Thus the general manager has under him 
financial, sales, production, and accounting 
department managers, and calls upon special- 
ists in labour, law, organization, finance 
statistics, mechanics, chemistry, etc, to 
assist him m whatever problem arises In 
most organizations besides the adv isory staff 
of specialists there are functional committees 
consisting of some officers of the organi- 
zation directly or indirectly responsible for 
the finance, accounts, statistics, production, 
sales, and new developments department in 
the business The organization of the 
brains is thus perfected 

The application of scientific management 
has brought about a rex olution in the methods 
of doing business In modern shopkeeping 
the store policies have been radically changed 
They now affect the employ^ as well as the 
public The efficient merchant no longer 
concerns himself merely with selling his 
mercfliiiTifee af the best pruiff he can aftfcrnr 
It has become a part of his policy to give to 
his customers the best possible attention 
to sell goods at the lowest possible price, and 
to train his salespeople to render prompt and 
courteous service, not because of altruistic 
motives, but because such service has pro- 
ven the best policy he can follow All modern 
stores have one price system, they all buy in 
large quantities ensuring low cost prices, 
and they all have some system for training 
their employes The John Wanamaker stores 
in New York and Philadelphia were the 
originators of this policy, and others hate 
followed it because of its success The 
Wanamaker policy in regard to the public is . 


X. A sen ice exactly opposite to the ancient custom 
that the customer must look out for himself 

2 A kind of storekeeping absolutely new in its 
insuring protection from wrong statements, printed or 
spoken, ignorant or wilful m reference to origins of 
merchandise, their qualities and their actual values. 

3 The elimination of so-called ''privileges’ to 
customers, as privileges border on humiliation, because 
hospitality as well as the return of goods for refunds or 
reclamations are rights that spenders of money are 
entitled to, as rights not as favors 

4 Recognizing and practising the manifest though 
unwritten law that customers are entitled to the 
maximum of satisfaction at the minimum of cost, for 
the reason that they pay the usual and ordinary 
expenses of storekeeping, which are always included in 
the price of merchamt se 

5 Securing to each individual dealing with us 
exactitude of intelligent service and full value for value 
received in every transaction 

Policies relating to the market price of the 
goods, credit, advertising, dealers’ co-opera- 
tion manufacturing, etc , vary in different 
businesses St Elmo Lewis thus defines the 
policy of a house 

"It is the plan on which it is founded , the purpose 
that it has in being in business , it is the statement of 
what it will do to get and keep business , it is the 
manner in wh ch it treats its customers, relative to 
things which are not a matter of puce or quality but 
of service' 

The Wanamaker stores justify their policy 
by a strict adherence to it Besides the policy 
they hav e four business ideals which they call 
their “cardinal points” and which are - 

1 The assembling and distribution of the best 
products of the world upon the most intelligent and 
economical basis 

2 The ablest management, most thorough 
accuracy of service and, because of the fairest treatment 
of all the workers from the humblest to the highest, 
the finest comradeship 

3 The life and soul of the business to its honor 

4. The aim and purpose of the business must 
always be that as it rises it must lift every worker 
with it. 

These are the applications of efficiency 
methods to store policies, which have 
developed more or less simultaneously along 
with efficiency methods as applied to produc- 
tion and manufacturing Recently, however, 
experts have begun to apply Taylor’s System 
to make researches and studies of marketing 
as well These principles when applied to 
sales management have produced the 
following eight methods which enable the 
sales manager to secure results from even an 
average salesman As enumerated by Charles 
Wilson Hoyt in his “Scientific Sales 
Management” they are as follows 

1 Mail sales co-operation 7 Spirit of gazne.T 
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Khaepur It is interesting to remember m 
this connection that among the ruins of 
Dimapnr while there are beautiful carvings of 
animal and plant life we miss any carvings of 
gods or goddesses or even the names of kings 
We are therefore, led to conclude that at that 
time they had not CTen come under Hindn 
influence mnch less adopt their religion The 
stone inscription of the year 1576 found at 
Maibong reads * May there be good ( tpnTM ) 
Megha banyan Deva of Hachengsa family 
becoming king at Maibong made the lion 
gate of stones at Maibong Saka 1498, 26th 
Asarh (July 1576) The omission of the 
usual salutation to gods or goddesses is to 
be ascribed to the loose tie of allegiance that 
bound them to Hinduism but strong Hindu 
influence is evident But a com of the rear 
15S3 gives the name of the king as King 
Jnshonarayan Deva of the Hachengsa dynasty 
devoted to the feet of nara and Gaun The 
inference that may safely be drawn from this 
is (1) that Kachan Kings had begun to 
worship Hindu gods and goddesses (2) the 
words of the Hachengsa dynasty show 
that the PauTanic Rakshashi Uidimba had 
begun to he associated w ith hts family But 
by the time they moved to Khaspur their 
former lineage was entirely lost Here as 
almost everywhere else the process of Hindtusa 
tion has been a process of Aryatuzatioo To 
be admitted to the benefits of Hinduism or 
more correctly lr^ a-dhanna one had to prove 
his claim to that pnvilege by the only method 
of tracing a genealogy from some Aryan ancestor 
or at least a Panranic personage Non Aryans 
could not share the b-nefits of Arva-dharma 
When admitted into Hinduism the Cacbar 
kings became ardent members and supporters 
of that religion Hinduism as we know is 
more tbnn a rel gion— it is the entire cultnre 
and civilization of the \rvnns taken in a mass 
and includes their arts and sciences their laws 
and cu«toms and everything that make for a 
■erv/fttvh vi-ftkruct- ‘Aa-Vcivgvwi Mtrvrt'k/n- 
does not stop with rclgion or society bat 
includes political and commercial law too 
For to the Hindu they are parts of the same 
organic whole Hindu sages count among their 
number not only the great seers but all eminent 
scientists and thinker* So to be a true and 
great Hindu the Csichar kings had to respect 
Hinduism in its entiretv Thev therefore not 
only adopted ntndn rel gion and induced 
members of the original stock to embrace the 
same (for a large number of them were non 
Hindus), but there was nothing ther could 
not do to create an air of pure Hinduism m 
tl eir kingdom. The whole constitution of the 
kingdom from the royal court downwards 
the entire legal system were thoronghlr 
permeated bv their new religion Tor were they 
wot Hindu! kings and w as it not their dutv to 

50^-5 


preserve Dharaa or the moral social political 
and religious, order according to the Hindu 
ideal ’ \Vhen all this was done could anybody 
question the genuineness of their genealogy 
traced from Hidimba mentioned in theMaha 
bharata ’ 

I shall now proceed to give an idea of the 
constitution and laws of the Hedamba king 
dom as clearly as the meagrene'S of raforma 
tion available at this distance of time Will 
permit and try to discuss their worth 

Constitution of the Kingdom 

Like all neighbouring states of the time it 
was a monarchy and the sovereignty was here- 
ditary The king had a minister w ho had the 
Mahomedan name of vizier (ujir) given to him 
When the king sat as the chief judge as everv 
Hindu king is conceived to be lie was assisted 
by a council of experts including themmister 
the spiritual preceptor and certain learned 
Brahmins versed in the Sastras and the Bara 
Majnmdar (chief Union representative) It is 
everywhere a feature of olden days that there 
were no lawyers of the modem kind Those 
learned men who specialised in law would be 
appointed by tbc king to assist at tribunals 
where not one judge but ft committee of experts 
(in the exposition and application of the law) 
would sit like a sort of a jury There were 
indeed a class of persons who relied almost 
entirely on the exposition of the sacred texts 
for their living and they were Pandits in the 
villages whose advice on all knotty points of 
law and ritual was sought and obtained 
Appeals and references against their opinions 
lay with the chief centres of learning Bat such 
persons were chiefly concerned in the religious 
and social laws This svstem continues in modem 
villages By the side of the learned expositors 
Of the laws who sat at the royal courts not 
only to help the transaction of the state affairs 
but also to add to the status and dignity of 
the conrt itself sat others who had specialised 
in the other branches And it was the pride of 
Viup» aii Viruvt <mys an ’inrve n ’iwirneh nnh 
distinguished court Thev would be paid from 
the state and give their views of a particular 
case as they understood it Not being in the 
pay of anj partr thev could give their opinions 
fully and frankly The time mar come some 
dav though it be a rerj d stant event when 
with the advance of times the bnrden of 
retaining lawyers would cease to be a charge 
on the parties and be regarded a duty of the 
state, public funds be ng utilised for tbc 
purpose 

Unlike modem states justice was free Like 
police duties administration of justice was 
considered one of the primary duties for which 
no special fees could in tl err view be justly 
charged Thu was the pos tion uniformly nnd 
invariably taken in the older times \ud One 
must admit that there is great force in tbc 
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argument that not only jn the case of more 
heinous offences but mall cases anybody who 
is aggrieved and can make out a prmia facie 
case shoald be alloued the privilege of free 
justice at publ c expense 

Kautily i describes two. kinds oflaw-courts, 
one ( irtnw ) in which three minis 
ters and diplomats sat and decided cases 
punishable with death and cases of political 
and serious publ c importance The second was 
composed of three learned Brahmins or minis 
tera versed in the sa-red- laws ( ) 
Such courts were exclusive of the Royal courts 
at the metropolis and were situated at all 
central places and m the head quarters of 
400 and 800 villages Besides there were 
the Gramikas (\ lllage headmen) and Grama 
bnddhas (village elders Gao buras of Assam) 
who were vested with powers of punishing 
offences 

Manu describes a court of law (which he 
calls the Brahma Sabha) in w Inch a Brahmin 
acted as a representative of the king (when the 
king could not attend) and he was assisted 
by three learned Brahmins Tor all members of 
the court strict morality is enjoined and even 
withholding one s opinion is strongly condemn 
ed Kautilya is evidently an improvement on 
Manu 

The Cachar Kings bad two law-courts or 
more correctly two systems of law-courts 
meant for two different kinds of people and to 
administer two different kinds of laws The 
non Ilmdutsed Kachans were guided by their 
tribal laws the king being assisted by the 
chief la v man called the Bar Bhandari and a 
long chain of suboidinate officers The 
supreme court that had jurisdiction oxer the 
Bengali settlers of the plains has been described 
But that was not only the final court of appeal 
but on the original side was the prototype of 
the Kantaka sodhona courts and decided cases 
punishable with death and the more serious 
offences generally The court of the ordinary 
resort (Dhannastbij a ttt Kautilya) were the 
Raj Muktenrs or the agent representatives of 
a Rnj while the counterpart of a Granuka was 
to be noticed in the Khel Muktears— the agent 
representative of a Kiref It is non nee ereary to 
explain what the Raj Muktears and Khel 
Muktears were Raj and Khel were circles 
and sub-circles for the collection of the rex emie 
and agrees with the Pargmnhs and Maujas of 
the Mogal system Tbe Muktenrs xxere the 
representatives of the people of tlietr respective 
circles and were regar ted ns agents responsible 
for the collection ol the land revenue The 
whole kingdom xvas divided for revenue purposes 
into a number of Rajcs corresponding m sire 
and conception to a Parganah Raj xvas 
further subdivided into Khels (or Maujas 
or villages) as we would call them The people 
obtained land from the Government on tbe 
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joint or several responsibility of the villagers 
It was not enough to paydown one s own share 
of the revenue for the king leased out a whole 
block to a village or Khel and not to individual 
villagers They xx ere required to elect a 
re presen tatixe to net as agent on their behalf 
tn the royal courts and he xx as called the Kf ef 
Muktenr or the agent of tbe Khel II is name 
xx is registered as the agent responsible for the 
due submission of the revenue In a Khel there 
xvould generally be members of several castes 
nnd races and the only bond of connection was 
proximity of residence and community of 
interest It was really a kind of a co-operatire 
Zamindari society With the growth of the 
number of khels necessity was probablj felt for 
a union of these co-operative organisations both 
by the people and the government The Rajes 
or the unions of the villages were organised 
and became really n union of Khels The Khels 
elected n representative xx bo was naturally the 
most influential man in that group of villagers 
And became responsible to the Imp for the due 
submission of the revenue oflus whole circle or 
Raj The Khels of this type ceased to send the 
ferenue direct to the treasury but they remitted 
their dues to the Raj Mnl tear (i e , the union or 
league representative) Under the modem 
system revenue is payable direct to tbe local 
treasury by each indixidual xxhile theMugals 
appointed Choxvdhuries for the collection of 
the revenue of n xx hole Perganah During the 
early day* of the East India Company the 
rate of commission chargeable by these rexenue 
farmers then known ns 2nmindat-* was fixed 
at 10 per cent of the rental But the Cachar 
system was different from both There xvas 
no farming of the revenue and no commission 
for collection xvas given but the Raj nnd Khel 
Muktenrs received the grant of rent free lands 
m consideration of services rendered while the 
security of the state lay in the joint nnd several 
responsibility of the villagers primarily and in 
case the village failed to make good any deficicn 
cy, the balance became automatically a charge 
on the w hole Raj But m that case the v Hagers 
or to be more accnratc members of the Khel or 
the Rty whoever might hake to pay tbe 
defaulting revenue xvould hare the r ght of 
distributing the land in default amongst ttt 
members but could not take in nny nexx 
members to share lands. This co-opcratiif 
commonwealth I mean the Khel nnd the Raj 
would not easily admit nexv member* after 
they bad been once firmly cstabl shed The 
burden of collecting the revenue and respons bi 
bty for its timely subm ?* on ns Ini been said 
lay on the Raj Muktears of the union 
representative V> hen the kings man came to 
demand payment ofthe reienue the Raj \f tit tear 
would sound his trumpet and this would be 
signal to the Khel Muktears to come with 
their men and pay down their revenue 
In vase they failed he had to satisfy the royal 
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demand aud then realise it from his constituent 
if necessary by the drastic step of redistributing 
the land 

For all this trouble and responsibility what is 
the return they obtained 5 In the first place they 
received grants ofland in lieu of pay They were 
the chief executive and judicial authorities and 
exercised all the powers not expressly reserved 
to the crown of which mention has already been 
made Thev were usually granted titles of rank 
the chief of which was Bara Mnjumdar (principal 
Union representative) Their powers of 
disposing of criminal ca«es differed w ith their 
status Civil justice was entirely relegated to 
them 

It thus appears that the land system had the 
appearance of Feudalism but it seems clear 
that the Raj or khel w as not required to supply 
men for the armv (though labour had to be 
supplied) The gradation from the king to Raj 
Muktear and then to the Khel Muktears with 
the individual farmer at the bottom of the pyra 
mid looked very like the Feudalism less its milt 
tary levy In the division of the state into reve- 
nue circles they might have been influenced by the 
example of the Mahomedans but there is little 
likelihood of that being the case The nomcncla 
turc is entirely Kachan s own There w as the 
idea of representation m the election of Raj and 
Khel Muktears Very naturally only the mo«t 
respected aud influential men were chosen and 
in course of time these offices with the titles 
of honour they earned with them became 
hereditary The representative became in course 
of time a bom leader— a kind of patnarch with 
the tie of kindred wanting And the last but 
not the least, interesting feature of the land 
system was the principle of co-operation on 
which the units of the s> stem viz , the Khels as 
well as their Unions the Rajes, were formed 
These co-operative corporations the Khels and 
the Rajes arc as onginal to Cachar as the} 
» are interesting 

The machinery of the administration was 
therefore rather simple with the king and his 
council at the head to hear appeals and to 
decide senons criminal cases Ills ministers and 
councillors advised him in all matters where 
their assistance w as sought The Rai Muktears 
were the courts of first instance in all ordinary 
criminal offences and important civil disputes, 
petty cases being decided by the Khel Muktears 

The control of the central government on the 
people of the plams who were subject to the 
above constitution w^s indirect and bat little 
felt. The Bengali settlers who mostly came 
from Svlhet and occasionally from snch 
distances ns Dacca enjoyed a kind of «clf 
government under the king It has often been 
said that the onlv form of association possible 
and practised in India is the tie of blood and 
caste , vi lages are cons dered to be the units 
of spCle^T nod to be essentiallv patriarchal m 


their formation This position has been 
variously criticised and in the case of Cachar it 
does not apply at all The corporat ons know n 
as the Khels which were the units of society 
m Cachar were a conglomeration of persons 
of different castes races and rel gion or to put 
it another way— a co-operative peasant pro 
pnetorship society without anv capital and 
with joint and several responsibility, limited to 
the extent of the revenue pay able, the member 
ship being open to men of all castes and creeds 
and races at the time of formation 

As is to be expected, paym*nt was made and 
received to a large extent in kind The officials 
from Ujir ( minister) and councillors down to 
the Muktears received grants of laud in leu of 
the salary The revenue was partly received in 
kind and labour and partly in money The total 
revenue amounted to one lakh of which Rs 
70,000 was obtained from the plains of Cachar 

Cowrie was the principal currency, while 
the standard of value were silver pieces— called 
Kahau or Karshap-tn The value of a Kahnu 
has been estimated by Professor Bhattacliarjya 
to be As 4- ( I ide V edited by 

Professor P N Bhattacharyya if & ) The 
rate ofland revenue was low, being onlyRs 3 
per Hal (As 15 per acre) daring the time 
of Kartik (Kirti 5 ) Chandra Daring the time 
of the last king Gobinda Chandra some lands 
yielded as much as Rs 6 per Hal (the present 
nverage rate ofland revenue is roughly 0 As per 
Bigjia or Rs 1 12 per acre) At the time of 
British occupation the revenue fell to about 
Rs 20 000 During the troublesome days of the 
lost king the Burmese and the Mantpun 
invasions led people to leave the district m their 
hundreds ana thousands And it was not 
possibly till after the Sepoy Mutiny that the 
status quo could be re-established The total 
cultivated area has increased twenty fold in the 
last 70 years ending in 1900 and the popti 
lation nearly nine times 

Though there were 22 kinds of taxes the 
principal sources of income were land forest 
fishery and salt mine 

Trora personal enquiries that I made it 
appears that the rate of wages for ordinary 
labourers w as half anna per day without food 
and annas 4 to o per month with food A 
clerk or mohurer could be engaged at Rs 2 to 3 
per month. Gambir Sing of Manipur was 
appointed Commander in Chief on Rs CO per 
month These figures must be taken with the 
pnees current in those da vs and they would 
show that the real wages were not lower than 
now though the nominal wages look ns low 
Even in 1S33 nee tinhn*kcd sold at As 2 < per 
maund while rice in the husk sold at As tl 
The unusual difference between the rates for 
husked and unhusked nee arc possibly to lie 
nsenbed to the scarcity of labour Gheu would 
be obtained at Rs 16 per maund A 
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The Hedamba Laws 

Having thus review edin brief the constitution 
of executive and judicial machinery, and the 
land system of the kingdom and such indication 
of the material condition of the state as is now 
traceable I shall try to give an idea of the laws 
both civil and criminal 

Three boohs containing the written laws of 
the state has so far been discovered The two 
relating to criminal laws have been published 
and have been edited by Prof Padmanath 
Bhattacharyya, to whose labours in the field of 
historical research our debt is deep and sincere 
The third book is awaiting publication by the 
Sylhet Cachar Research Society and deals with 
the law s of credit 

Rjsujan Bidhi (Laws op Credit) 

Rmadan ( ■rc'rTTM ) occurs as a technical term 
in Narada, Manu, and Kautilya among others 
Narad a describes (Rmadan) as deating with 
the grant and realisation of loans and the 
eligible parties for giving a loan 

gt* *np» u 

The second sentence of the Hedamba Rtnadan 
laws seem to be an adaptation of Narada but 
the textasgnen here is \ ague Mnnu divides 
oil disputes into 18 classes of which 
(Rmadan) is only one 

Kautilyn, as Cbanakya styled himself in his 
immortal 1 Arthn shnstra , charged the Dhar 
masthiya courts with the trial of 24 diJTcrwit 
kinds or classes of offences and the Kantaka 
sodhana ( wW* ) courts with 13 other 
classes of more important offences, Rmadan 
( ) is only one group, out of the 24, 

allotted to the Dharmasthiyn ( ) 

But the book Rinadan Bidin of the Hedamba 
kingdom contnins many other tonics of allied 
nature than the stnctly technical meaning of 
the name w ould suggest This book is divided 
into chapters, the subject of each being explain 
cd at the beginning of a chapter The total 

number of chapters come to nine 

These chapters admit of grouping under the 
following heads — 

I General rules— including eligible parties 
and rates chap 1 

II Mortgages and sureties and their release, 

chaps 2 3,k4 ... 

III Realisation of debts on the failure or 
death of the original debtor (the credit or 5 * col 
lateral secuntv) chaps 3,0(1 7 

I\ Method of realisation, if payment is not 
voluntary, clinp 8 

V Deposit* chan *) 

From the above it is clear that the laws of 
credit, as they obtained in 11c lombn were wider 


than those contemplated in Manu and real!} 
included laws that Manu of Kautdya would 
class under other heads 

While it is really very creditable for such an 
outlying state to promulgate laws of such 

advanced kind it has been suggested in certain 

quarters that the laws are examples of the erurn 
tionof the courtiers and they were never put 
into practice while others are of opinion that 
they are mere copies of the ancient law books ol 
the Hindus If either of the surmises be tnie 
the books would be deprived of a great deal ol 
the interest attached to them . . 

Or the first objection that these books by no 

means represent the lan ns practised, .trsnn 
old argument of those who want to discredit 
the ancient law books of the Hindus possibly 
for the reason that they appear far in advance 
of the world of their age The bawsofManu 

and the Politics (Arthasastra) of Chanakya 

had to overcome the prejudice of being *_S , 

ns the spider’s web woven mthe «lli otpUo 
sephicnl reelitses to pler.etheir 
ha? continued (or centuries to rnlluence the Hns 
and customs of Hindu society Kautdya 
Cbanakya was the Chancellor of " T .f 
xvhiih his own genius was primarily rc'pons 
ible in budding up These in,, "“ a ‘'° r n l d s X5 
as much thought ns to p'eture Bismnrek «'«»«« 
ta his study to elaborate a scheme of an ideal 
empire The very fact that the law s w ere pro- 
claimed by the king himself on the 1 st of ralguu 
1733 Rakft (1017 AD) knocks the whole 
argument on the head and sweeps aw ay any 
doubt that might bate been entertained It has 
also been suggested that though these laws wefe 
promulgated and proclaimed solemnly the> were 
Sot stnctly followed This is rather likely At 
the time when the connection betweenthe « nt ral 
government and the subordinate officer* were 
not very intimate and specially in C"«lMr « 
the very constitution of the government allow eu 
tlie R*j Muktenrs such w ide powers, brenc he* or 
disregard of the law by the lower court did not 

regularly or readily reach the central outhon 

ties Strict enforcement of the law was n ddT 
cult matter and required considerable time A“ 
are British laws stnctly nnd impartially 
enforced * 

Now ns regards the second point— that these 
laws are nothing letter than copies nod ‘transla- 
tions of the Sanhitas and other law gner* 
It is not difkult to show that though they n« 
based on ancient law books they are uotimrc 

copies They adapted the older law. of the 
Sanhitas nud Arthnsastrps to the circumstance* 
of their kingdom and the age they h'^ m 
There one peculiarity is that they are entirely 
written in prose, the Sanskrit portion bei g 
ivntten m Ih, form of a Solro or corfro^f n* 
the Bengali portion explaining the ret 1st 
in detail in the Bengali dialect then 
that kingdom Secondly, they nre divsded » 
chapters in a manner not to be found el«ewl e 
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The opening lmes of e\ ery chapter (in all laws) 
giving the subject to be dealt w ith therein ha\e 
the appearance of a preamble and is possibly a 
result of the influence of early British laws and 
proclamations Thirdly, they omit many 
provisions which we read in Mauu and Kautilya 
and the Mahamrvan Tantra etc , while there are 
clauses for which we search m vain in any of 
them Unlike Mina and Kautilya they omit the 
methods to be applied by the king when a banker 
denies the receipt of a depo»it and the depositor 
cannot prove his case Nor can we fund provi 
sion for any punishment of creditor of or wit 
ness to, a loan with interest beyond the legal 
limit Claims for excessive interest are invalid 
and that is all 

Cachnc laws seem to go upon the ptin 
ciple that burden of proof lies entirely on 
tlie complainant The king acknowledges 
no liability, if, in case of theft the things 
stolen cannot be restored to the owner, nor 
is there the right of the king to a share of the 
stolen things when found and restored (that 
wefind in Manuand Kautilya) The king accord 
ing to the Sanhitas and Kautilya w as liable to 
restore the stolen properties in case they conld 
not be recovered from the thieves So great 
were the responsiblities gladly undertaken by 
the kings And Kautilya succeeded so well m 
putting the«c ideas m practice that we hear of 
people leaving doors unlocked The modern 
world cannot furnish even a visionary, who 
would think of charging the state with such a 
responsibility Hedamba lawyers did not 
escape the influence of the times and could not 
possibly have incorporated such law s into their 
statute book A new colony like Cachar is npt 
to attract a large number of people who are the 
opposite of docile nud required time to make 
them amenable to law 

Mauu empowers the creditor to employ the 
following methods for realising his dues from 
the debtor (\ III 49) and the king was author 
lsed to approve of the methods The creditor 
could adopt any of these means of his own 
motion and w ould not be punishable for such 
action (It 48) They are — (1) by good advice 
(^•2) sent through friends, (2j by proving the 
debtor’s liability by written documents («rr^TT), 
(3) by tncks (^j, (4) bv external pressure such 
as attaching the chattels arrest of the members 
of his family stopping his pathways (3) by 
use of physical force The Hedamba laws do 
not empower the creditor to arrest or put 
rcssnre on anybody other than the actual 
ebtor Moreover it is strictly laid down that 
if the creditor compels the debtor to do any 
work derogatory to his caste, the creditor 
shall forfeit his nght to the dnes and shall be 
fined 15 Kahnns in addition Moreover violence 
on the debtor too is forbidden 

\ccordmg to Mann, Narada Kautilya the 


depository is absolved from the liability’ of 
restoring the deposit if the thing be lost or 
destroyed by chance (^qfH'Tla) or accident OTer 
which he had no control like flood, fire and 
invasion But the Hedamba law s provide that 
if the thing deposited be lost or destroyed by 
Daiva (? uncontrollable chance or stroke 
of mishap) the depository shall be liable for 
three-fourths of the deposit but does not hold 
mortgagees similarly responsible 

The debtor in such ca«e of losses has to pro 
vide a second mortgage Manu enjoins upon the 
king to employ "pies to ascertain the truth in 
cases of deposit without documents or wit 
nesses Kautilya also agrees on this point The 
Hedamba law s on the other hand, requires the 
king to make the depository swear by the life 
of the husband or the son to tell the truth, but 
nothing more 

The Hedamba law s contain frequent referen 
ees to written documents and require the bond 
to be obtained and torn when the payment is 
made The debtor is advised to obtain a receipt 
if the document be lost and cannot therefore be 
retained for the purpose of a receipt This is 
entirely an innovation and adaptation from 
non Hindu sources 

The liability for debts not only extends to all 
members of the joint family and the heirs, but 
even a son who chooses to live separately from 
the father during the latter’9 life time w ould be 
held liable for paternal debt for twenty years 
after such separation \\ hen the same property 
is mortgaged to two or more parties, the prior 
mortgagee shall alone be valid, and the debtor 
is in that case, subject to serious humiliating 
punishment 

Though Kautilya exempts five classes of 
persons, viz , those engaged in sacrifices and study 
and the sick and poor, from the payment of in- 
terest, but Hedambaluws allow no ruch favour 
Even the list oi disqualified borrowers in Kauh 
lya is a modified form of Manu who names Six. 
classes of disqualified persons (VIII IG3) and 
while m Hedamba w e find Only three classes 

There docs not seem to be any provision for 
fixing the rate of interest on book-defats and the 
manner and the time of its validity in either the 
Sanhitas or the Artha«astras In Hedamba 
elaborate and minute laws regarding debts on 
account of foods purchased, wages due, &c , 
found place in the law « 

The sanctioned rate of interest for Brahmins 
and the proportion in which the rates would 
vary with castes is the same as in the Sanhitas 
and Arthasastra Four Gandas per Kar«hapan 
or Kahan for a Brahmin comes to 15 p c per 
annum.nndthe legal maximum for secured debts 
and for debts backed bv a surety, is a little less 
than 17 p e .while ordinary bonds bear an in 
terest of 21 pc (approximate) The legal 
rates of interest for the four castes— Brahmin, 
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Kshatnyn, Ynisya, and bud ra— vary m coa 
stunt ratio of 2 314 S The principle of fixing 
the maximum permissible interest has been 
denounced as uneconomical and the system of 
caste interest varying inversely w ith the social 
position of the caste lias been branded as in 
tolerable favouritism I shall revert to this 
discussion later on 

There is another interesting clause which fixes 
the total maximum interest that may lawfully 
accrue to double the principal 

Unlike modern banks the depository paid no 
interest and w ere not allowed to use the deposit 
in any way, nor would they charge any commis 
sion as the responsible custodian, as the gold 
smiths and banks of medieval Europe used to 
do 

There is a point, which Indian public opt 
mon resents strong]?, that is the privilege 
granted the accused for not holding him respons 
ible for the statement be makes la the 
Hedamba laws, ns in every other, the accused 
was liable to be charged and punished for perjury 
if he made any intentionally false statement 
There are internal evidences to show that the 
TOM* (Danda Bid hi) is not merely a translation 
of old texts After laying it down that a wo 
man who murders her husband, superiors or 
sons shall be punished with a painful and 
humiliating death, it says that the wfkPnBWfw 
(Suddhichintamam) does not permit death 
sentences on women Another clause quotes 
the ruling of the Vivada Niraaya on a certain 
point 

Then again the preamble with which each 
chapter begins says they are written after 
Vivada Darpana (mirror t of disputes) foiTCVfa 
evidently a complete text on law locally com 
piled 

One chapter of the Dandabidhi (penal laws) 
lays down the fines that may be realised as an 
alternative for physical punishment 

Without further discussing the point it would 
be well to mention that some of the clauses at 
any rate are innovations into and modifications 
of the sacred law s of the Hindus 

The WoftTH OF THESE LAWS 
Two other formidable criticisms have been 
hurled at these laws It has been 6aid that the 
system of class interest and restriction of the 


rate of interest chargeable are both uneconomical 
and unjustifiable We hare to remember that 
when money is rather scarce and therefore nn 
natural and exorbitant interest is likely to be 
charged, it becomes necessary in the interest of 
society to regulate interest, especially where 
agriculture is the mam vocation of life , for agn 
culture can bear but a light interest Under 
such circumstances anti usury laws are not 
only justifiable but often imperative 

As has been pointed out the Iledamba kings 
wanted to obtain on atmosphere of pure Hindu 
ism in fheir kingdom Hindu social order, as 
then understood, was dominated by the prin 
ciple of caste A Brahmin was required to h\e a 
life much above the common run of people and 
had to be induced to remain steadfast to those 
high ideals of life by granting them their sons 
and progeny, special concessions This js an at 
tempt at an explanation and in an economic and 
historical study like this we need not do more 
It is enough in discussing the etiology of the 
Prussian mentality of the war to state the 
preachings of Neitzsche and his Superman and 
its influence Whether the Brahmin of India and 
the Super man of beitzsche are justifiable ideals 
are different questions altogether To appreciate 
the law s we have to understand the ends the 
law makers bad in view and judge them by 
tlieir own standard and that alone Steven 
son's inventions can be appreciated by reference 
to the standard and circumstances ofhistime 
not by the standard of the mere perfected 
maebtnes of modern times If the Hedamba 
lawgivers had stuck to words of the ancient 
texts and had taken no advantage or the 
influence of progressive ideas around them, 
we might have justly stigmatised them 
as orthodox and unprogressive This we have 
tried to establish was not the cose The 
Hedamba lawgivers were wide awake and 
seemed to have been open to conviction and 
ready to adopt any useful provision into the 
statute book, Vivada Darpana 

For the wisdom and foresight of those 
colonists from Sylhet and other parts of 
Bengal who so quickly and cleverly turned a 
conquering horde into loving earnest and well 
meaning neighbour^ the greatest admiration is 
due The erudition, insight and juristic learning 
of those who promulgated the interesting and 
progressive laws of the Hedamba kingdom, will 
command the respect of all w ho studj ,them 

Kshisode Cijandsa Pukkaiastiu 
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of age In cases where the parents or 
guardians cannot afford to supply the 
children with clothing and maintenance 
at school, the parish relief must support 
them Pupils who are vicious and have 
a had influence on their school fellows, 
are to be removed by the school board 
to a school especially arranged for 
such children The school year must, 
according to lav., include at least eight 
months’ tuition Among other arrange 
ments w hich are made w ith a view to the 
children's physical development, in addition 
to gymnastics and games which are 
included m the instruction, may be men 
tioned care of the teeth, school baths 
meals for those children u hose parents ore 
too poor to supply proper food, and the 
holiday school settlements during vaca 
tion 

There are special bathrooms in the 
school buddings where the children take 
warm baths and are w ashed by competent 
attendants, and in the meantime the 
children’s clothing is cleansed by hot steam 
In the larger towns, meals are served at 
the school In Stockholm, not only dinner 
but also breakfast is supplied 

With regard to the holiday school 
settlements poor and delicate children 
from the towns are sent to the coantty 
dating the summer holidays, under the 
care of private societies Such a settle 
ment usually includes about thirty children, 
under the supervision of a school master 
or mistress, with the requisite number of 
assistants In some cases, the settlements 
own their house in the country , otherwise, 
they rent a /arm house or a building near 
the w oods or the sea The children get 
nourishing food are out in the iresfi air, 
and have the advantage of bracing sea 
baths In this way, the holiday schools 
accomplish an important work towards 
increasing nnd conserving our people s 
vigour, at the same time that their educa 
tional influence on the children, by 
cultivating habits of regularity and order, 
is of no mean significance 

One of the special steps m promoting 
the education of the people, is the school 
library The establishment of the library 
is entrusted to the ■'school board according 
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to the school law In Stockholm in the 
year 1914, there were sixteen school 
libraries, containing in all 43,000 volumes 

SCHOOL OF HANDCRAFT OR SLOW 

Sweden has taken a leading place m the 
movement which has striven to hare 
systematically arranged physical labonr 
included os an important factor m all 
rational education, as opposed to the one- 
sided brain work m schools A Swedish 
system for teaching handcraft has been 
worked out and has since been introduced 
into many European and other countries 
By the Swedish school of handcraft is 
understood the system and method of 
teaching developed by the 1 Naas Sloyd 
Seminary", where the- greater number 
of Swedish teachers of sloyd carpentiy 
have been trained The subject is also 
taught in all public school seminaries, and 
m several country places courses in sloyd 
have been arranged for public-school 
teachers At the present time, tn o courses 
in sloyd each lasting six weeks, are held 
during the summer monthsat the seminary 
There are also courses in metal working, 
for teaching leadership m games, for 
instructions in cookery and gymnastics 
and tuition is given in drawing nnd 
modelling and in gardening Daring the 
winter months needlework and weaving 
are also taught The instruction is free 
of cost to the students, with the exception 
of those who are not appointed teachers 
at a public school, and w ho par 23 kronor 
(about 28 shillings) a year Teachers, of 
foreign nationality pay 50 kronor 
Instruction includes lectures and dicussion" 
on the teaching of handcraft, its svstero 
metiloaY ana’ history, ana’ a’rawing ih 
some of the schools lessons are given m 
cardboard and metal w or! , turning and 
wood carving The mm of the sloyd 
movement is not to trim carpenters or 
other professional workers, but, it is to 
develop the pupil morally, intellectually 
and physically bv accustoming him to 
order, application, and perseverance, by 
training the eye to sec better, the hand to 
work better, mid not least by bringing 
about a balance to the one-sided book 
studied by means of healthful exercise 
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•\ PLEA FOR RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN SOUTH INDIA ON RATIONAL LINES 
B\* T Gopala Mud vliar 


f N obedience to an inscrutable law of Nature 
sooner or later, one and all of us, irrespect 
ivc of anv mundane consideration, must 
undertake the final journey to 
‘ The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
\o traveller returns 

To this day this most complex of human para 
doxes remains a mysterv the solution of which 
w ith the advance of time onlv recedes from the 
region of practical politics Equally mysterious 
and even more incomprehensible has been the 
problem of the birth of man There has indeed 
been considerable speculation on this all import 
ant subject and various schools of thought 
have come into existence some of which have 
led a vicissitudmous career and some of which 
alone have survived the storm and stress of 
religious revolutions and the relentless persecu 
turn of cunning assailants There are the so- 
called rationalists and atheists who, despite 
their indefatigable and zealous labours m the 
barren field of irreligion to demonstrate beyond 
the possibility of a doubt the non-existence of a 
superhuman agency and the non-entity of a 
God in the conduct of human affairs and to 
attribute the Alpha and Omega of the creatton 
of the universe to independent scientific causes 
their investigations extending over a penodof 
time almost since the dawn of knowledge do 
not find their task in any way pleasant or 
optimistic and who with the advocacy of their 
notions in support of their cause simply stultify 
themselves It seems quite unnecessary to dwell 
, at anv length on the folly of their mission as it 
is now widely acknowledged that such persons 
live in a fool s paradise and endeavour to find a 
mare s nest \ svstem of phtlosophv the few 
adherents of which with all their intellectual 
endow ments have not so far been able success 
fnllv to challenge their opponents and the 
•stabilttv of which is held on a precarious tenure 
cannot pnma facie commend itself to any in 
qurnng mind The more dignified tune-honour 
ed and ancient system of philosophy identified 
with the omnipresence omniscience and 
omnipotence of God which at once cuts the 
52 & * 


Gordian knot and opens out to man a wide and 
fair field of opportunities to make or unmake 
himself thus rendering him alone answerable for 
his actions, and which has above all gamed 
universal acceptance is indisputably the best 
and safest one for adoption 

Both disbelief and unbelief in God have now 
come to be regarded as the result of the apo- 
theosis of materialism which is the accented 
cult of the day and w hich in its nil absorbing 
interest completely obscures and duns the 
spiritual vision Peoples activities are mainly 
diverted cither towards political enfracluse- 
ment on a democratic basis or tow ards social 
emancipation and material prospentv Science 
has made such rapid strides and has been sc 
vastly exploited that health w ealth and pros 
penty, the three essentials of life have been 
secured In the result there is at the present 
time considerable apathy and indeed even anti 
pathy amongst the people for religion and for 
anything tending to its renovation History 
proclaims that no nation has ever prospered 
without a solid foundation in religion and that 
the downfall or decline of nations was only a 
sequel to the prevalence of irreligion and the 
growth of moral depravity The mainspring of 
England s phenomenal success m w orld wide 
domination and power and her evergrowing 
prosperity is in a marked degree due to the 
exalted position in which her religion has been 
installed It may even be asserted that all 
Christian nations are as a rule in a flourishing 
state not because of any outstanding merits or 
exceptional ability but because they bare 
popularised religion and hai e made it a part 
and parcel of their very existence It is not 
intended to enter into a discussion of the relatne 
ments and demerits of the different forms of 
theologv as many have learnt bitterly to their 
cost how fruitless such attempts have proved 
to be Inequalities in climate and environments 
m customs and habits in cmbsation and 
economic conditions in the different parts of 
the world must necessarily haTe evolved a 
Tanety of religions themes w Inch can m no wise 
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conform to one another But the underlying 
concurrent principle of the oneness of God is 
conceded by all 

Though the hypothesis of the existence of 
God is universally acknowledged, it is indeed 
surprising that religion has not had a tnam 
phant career and signs are not wanting which 
indicate that it is unmistakably on the wane 
This regrettable feature of human weakness is 
noticeable e 9 p*cially in South India, a land 
w iu.h has given birth to profound scholars in 
all the realms of hu nan knowledge and whose 
systems ol philosophy were a wonderful monu 
ment of what the human intellect could achieve 
That such an advanced country should have at 
all degenerated may at first sight seem inexplic- 
able and incredible, but that the systems them 
selves must have been sublime and beyond 
reproach and only that the means devi«ed and 
employed to give practical application to them 
must have been reprehensibly at fault or that 
there must have been grave miscarriage of 
bona fide intentions on the part of the spiritual 
leaders of the masses who, ns will be seen later, 
held a carte blanche m matters religious and 
virtually enjoyed a monopoly of the trade is 
very clearly indicated It would be as well if 
an attempt were made to examine this question 
in all its bearings 

There was unfortunately a tendency in the 
past on the p 3 rt of the spiritual lenders of the 
masses to confine the knowledge concerning God 
to certain exclusive privileged classes and 
absolutely deny it to their less fortunate 
brethren In the result the yawning gulf 
between the two sections of the community has 
been widening gradually Thus while one 
section was advancing intellectually by leaps 
and bounds the other was left to grope in the 
dark and descend into the aby«s of ignorance 
Having been entirely cut off from the superior 
classes and 10 the face of artificial barriers set up 
by them whereby the inferior classes came to be 
regarded ns 'untouchables , ‘tinaMoeiahles’ and 
as some modern writers prefer to call them 
'unthinkable*, it was obviously only the 
benignity of God mwhose eyes all arc equal that 
infused into them a spiritual consciousness w hich 
has manifested itself in varying degrees of 
polytheism The same ancient spirit of confer 
\atisni still dominates the former and in spite 
of the inspiring examples of European mission 
arics whose prose) vti sing activities have per 
meated all parts of the globe and promise very 
great posMbhtie* and whose singular devotion 
self sacrifice and renunciation of worldly ambi 
tion* are worthy of emulation, our spiritual 
leaders in South India have not still awakened 
to a consciousness of their past shortsightedness 
an 1 to a sense of their divine duties and respons 
ibibties to humanity It is a deplorable feature 
i ng Hindu religious institutions that 

they are all conducted in far too high handed and 
despotic manner with absolutely little or no 


regard to the real well being and advancement 
of their constituents 

Broadly speaking the whole ecclesiastical 
service of Hinduism in South India in the real 
sense of the term may be circumscribed into two 
categories viz , (i) mutts or institutions of an 
itinerary character engaged m disseminating 
religious knowledge to the public and (ii) temples 
or places of worship Though it must be 
admttted that the former are places of profound 
scholarship where a study of religious literature 
of a very high order is fostered and that during 
their peregrinations the potentates attached to 
them deliver very instructive and useful lectures 
to large concourses of disciples, it cannot be 
denied that they are at the same time the 
breeding places of bigotry, corruption and 
extravagance and by no means seek to promote 
solidarity or social service In the first place 
their cults know of no conciliation and not on)T 
do the\ regard their tenets unassailable and 
unsusceptible of improvement butentertaw very 
exaggerated notions of their own infallibility 
and self importance In their blind rage for a 
show of superiority they betray a deep ignorance 
of those elementary principles of forgiveness and 
forbearance without which man is not deserving 
of Divine Mercy Second I v, the ever increasing 
financial prosperity of these institutions 
inevitably leads them to a woeful state of 
corruption The boon or bane of wealth depends 
to a great extent upon the discretion or 
indiscretion w ith which it is manipulated One 
of the marked abuses of the finances of these 
institutions is the expensive paraphernalia 
attached to them which m some instances far 
excels those of Oriental princes If the raison 
d'etre of these mstitntions is to maintain a high 
standard of morality and to inculcate in the 
minds of their disciples the tmnsitory nature of 
this world and all its concomitants by practical 
lessons and the wisdom ofy earning for worthier 
ideals it is deplorable that they should maintain 
a large body of domestic servant* wttli their 
families costly animal and mechanical transport* 
nnd palanquins and such other establishments as 
musical bands etc to add to their grandeur 
and to serve as an advertising agency It 
can be easily conceived to what extent these 
spiritual lenders of the people may he exjiccted 
to discharge their spiritual nnd moral 
obligations Turtlier their criticisms of men nnd . 
things are often destructive rather than 
constructive nnd their teachings are merely 
theoretical based on ancient ideals nod 
traditions nnd ill adapted to modern condition* 

In short thev fall far short of the ideal and 
considerably lack that wider outlook of nnd 
deeper insight into human problems which will 
lead in the long run towards the ultimate goal 
of salvation Turning now to temple* or place* 
of worship ns we find them at the present time 
thev have been converted into Rentable markets, 
where the priest* prev upon the ignorant 
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w orshippers extorting as much money as the} 
could at every suitable opportunity m the name 
of God and exhibiting none of the characteristics 
of an ennobling nature, mnnorabty in someform 
or other is winked at, lessons m prodigality, 
pageantry and egotism are unfittingly taught, 
and the vicious system by which wealth is 
hoarded when there js insistent demand for it 
elsewhere for educational facilities and economic 
possibilities is countenanced Eleemosynary as 
temples are supposed to be they confine their 
benevolence to one section of the community 
J»or is the religious side of the functions of 
temples in any way edifying Here agam the 
bona fide intentions of the founders of these 
institutions were unscrupulously obscured in 
mere rites and ceremonies and they fere 
eventually made to serve as a means to a selfish 
end For, after all, what are the religious 
services and festivals in Hindu temples but a 
series of tamasbas and kaleidoscopic fairs where 
temptations of the worst kind confront the 
devotees? 

Apart from all these, the systems of 
philosophy embraced by Hinduism are not only 
multifarious but in the conflicting nature of 
their tenets render themselves obfuscating to 
the laymen who constitute the bulk of the popu 
lation In the result the vast majority of 
the Hindus have had no common perfected sys- 
tem of philosophy for adoption and for a long 
time past the state of affairs hasbeen going from 
bad to worse The growing apathy of the 
priesthood towards them and the heralding of 
an era of material and social upheavals 
consequent on the impact of the East with the 
Viest only served to accentuate the sitnation It 
is therefore no wonder that today the different 
systems of Hindu philosophy present an aspect 
entirely different from that which their pioneers 
conceived and desired to perpetuate 
The foregoingreraarksdonot certainly apply to 
all the existing rebgious institutions, and sweep- 
ing ns they appear to be, it is not impbed that 
such a state of affairs prevails everywhere 
'5’ncre art manv Ynat are unimpeachable and 
exemplary In fact all these institutions are 
really very good, but it is only when those at 
the helm of affairs are recalcitrant and would 
have things their own w ay that they do render 
a disservice One serious drawback with them is 
that they make invidious distinctions between 
man. and man thus arousing in them consider 
able party feeling and rancour This nullifies the 
fundamental doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man Unless and until 
that is ensured all the preachings of the existing 
institutions are only v cry in the wilderness 
T\hetl er or not the status quo ante w as justifi 
able there can be no denying the fact that at 
the present time people view it with indignation 
and re<eotment and are becoming conscious that 
their exclusion from a participation of comm on 
religious knowledge was only a premeditated 


and deliberate action by the then custodians of 
it, actuated solely by selfish motive', and that 
any insinuations that may be found lurking m 
their scriptures and that seem to indicate that m 
giving effect to their policy they only obeyed the 
divine injunctions, are untenable and constitute 
another link in the long chain of evidence which 
is gathering volume w ith the advance of time 
It seems therefore superfluous to endeavour to 
disprove the above fallacies but it should be 
borne in mind that unlike all human govern- 
ments the ways and wills of God are unchanging 
and unalterable through eternity If the policy 
enunciated by them in the name of God were to 
be accepted unconditionally and if, questionable 
as it is they were the cho«en exponents of this 
seemingly absurd doctrine that policy should 
endure for ever , but the trend of events 
during the last few* centuries has exploded 
this theory and points to no specialised 
mental adaptation and brain capacity as a 
condition precedent for the assimilation and 
practice of religions dogma® People have 
entered upon the denouement of the vicious plot 
and it is no longer possible for the designers of 
the plot to keep their fellow-creatnres in a 
submerged state The degree of attainment of 
success in any branch of human knowledge 
depends entirely upon man’s assiduity and 
tenacity of purpose and there cannot possibly be 
any other considerations postulatoiy of God s 
partiality than the ipse dixits of interested 
parties 

The reasons which led tp the institution of the 
inexorable caste system in South India and 
which were in a large measure responsible for 
the present unsettled and ambiguous state in 
which its religion ha® been landed might possibly 
have had a very saintary effect at that time ns 
is evident from the following extract from 
Dubois writings — 

“I have heard some persons, sensible enough 
in other respects but imbued with all the 
prejudices that they have brought with them 
from Europe pronounce what appears to me an 
uYtt/ge'i’ner enuneuns judgment rn tint matter td 
caste divisions amongst the Hindus In their 
opinion, caste is not only useless to’ the body 
politic, it is also ridiculous and even calculated 
to bring trouble and disorder on the people For 
my part, having lived many years on friendly 
terms with the Hindus, I have been able to 
study their national life and character clo«e!y, 
and I have arrived at a quite opposite decision 
on this subject of ca«te 1 believe caste division 
to be m many respects the ebef <Tceurrc, that 
happiest eflort, of Hindu legislation I am 
persuaded that it is simply and solely due 
to the distribution of the people into ca®tcs 
that India did not lap«e into a state of 
barban^m, and that she preserved and perfected 
the arts and scierccs of civilization wh 
most other nations of the earth reirai A 
a state ofbatban*m I do not con'-idcr'" 
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to be free from many great drawbacks bat J 
bdjeve that the resulting advantages, in the case 
of a nation constituted like the Hindus, more 
than outweigh the resulting evils The 

legislators ot India whoever they may have been 
Were far too wise and too web neons in ted with 
the natural character of the people for whom 
ther presented laws to leave it to the discretion 
Or fancy of each individual to cultivate what 
knowledge he pleased or to exercise ns seemed 
best to him any of the various professions arts 
or industries which are necessary for the preser 

vation and well being of a State They set out 

from that cardinal principle common to all 
ancient legislators that no person should be 
useless to the common w ealth At the same time 
they recognised that they were dealing with a 
people who were indolent and careless bv nature, 
and whose propensity to be apathetic was so 
aggravated bj the climate in which they lived 
that unless ei err individual bad a profession or 
employment rigidly imposed upon him the social 
fabric could not hold together and must quickly 
fall into the most deplorable state of anarchy 

Every word of these statements is pregnant 
with significance to gainsay which would be 
mere folly Rut to any rational mind it should 
be obvious that there could be no reasonable 
justification whatever on the part of the 
priesthood of those times to monopolize the 
knowledge concerning religion to themselves 
withholding it to those who notwithstanding 
their social inferiority and unpardonable sms of 
birth still possessed a soul which is equally 
precious in the ej es of God Surely bv conferring 
this boon of spreading divine knowledge among 
benighted brethren the ancient legislators need 
not have apprehended any very serious menace 
to ' the commonw ealth * and the social fabric 
to which the Abbe had referred If only an 
attempt w as then made to d» orce religion from 
social interests nnd to expend upon its effulgence 
and revelation half as much ingenuity ns w as 
expended on the circumspection w ith which its 
secrecv was preserved today Hindu religion 
should chum world wide predominance. 

Let bygones be bygones It is imperative 
VbaA-pewjufc sA.ot.Y& stoVt C.K Khns Utfa-vrgy w. 
rc'pcct of rcligton and set to w ork heart nnd 
soul with a uen to initiating schemes for the 
rehabilitation of Uic Hindu relgion to its full 
glory and for its pilotage under proper popular 
control nnd legal safeguards This is indeed 
on uphill task and is likely to be deprecated 
bv the upper cla**cs A storm of protest 
and opposition must be inevitable and there 
will be a hue and cry that the programme 
of reform advocated is revolutionary and 
calculated to sh alter the fabric of Hindu 
society Lender* of society who arc devoting 
their attention to causes fundamental to the 
advancement of the human race will doubt 


less realize that if any nation is to achieve real 
and everla sting beatitude its activities should 
not be confined to this or that particular phase 
of its development but to all The machinery of 
legislation which is now employed unreservedly 
for tbe perfection of the society on the social, 
economic and political sides, should with ad 
vantage be resorted to in order to place tbe fort 
Of religion on a very solid footing Religious 
knowledge should be made available to the 
pnnee and tbe peasant alike by propaganda 
W ork on nn extensive scale irrespective of castes 
or creeds Temples nnd mutts should no longer 
be places of partisanship or asvlums for the 
indolent but should become public properties 
They should be expurgated of rites ceremonies 
and festivals which m their present form are 
synonymous with mammon worship and Satan 
worship and run more or less on lines adopted 
by the more forw nrd nnd progressive nations of 
the world Their hoarded treasures should be 
prudently and profitably invested and the pro- 
ceeds utilised for the diffusion of religious know- 
ledge and— where chanty is intended— for the 
benefit of philanthropic institutions which «eek 
to discriminate and co-ordinate chanties among 
the waifs and strays and the incapacitated 
This will also put an end to the odious evsteru 
of beggary which is a crying shame in tins 
country What is urgently needed is a wade- 
spread revelation of the 1 1 mdu Gospel through 
out the land through the medium of all the 
vernaculars The deep-seated prejudice against 
proselytism and tbe conservative orthodoxy 
which the ancient Hindu legislation perpetuated 
should vanish and a w ell thought-out scheme of 
proselytism consistent with the healthy ideals 
and traditions of the past should be initiated 
The main nnd serious defect in the existing 
machinery of Hindu religious institutions is that 
the bon s share of their rights and ptmlegc* is 
enjoyed exclusively by one class of the Society 
although of course it is tbe other classes who 
swell the exchequer of tbc«c institutions to an 
incredible degree The w hole system should b< 
re-modelled on rational lines and in n human 
tarian spirit The bitter nnimo«iH and vengv 
ftwee v,UA the diffimet tectum of tbe Unwin 
pantheon exhibit not only by plunging headlong 
into litigation for assertion of purely imaginary 
and temporal rights but also by resorting to 
means resulting in Woodshed and public ridicule 
should be removed and a reconciliation of a 
permanent nature should be effected The ulti 
mate mm should be the establishment, so to M>, 
oi a ‘comity ofthc Hindu rcl pout institutions 
In some quarters these ob**cn ations may be 
treated ax cA o<es yagers but , as the import 
once of the suljcct requires reiteration it l» 
since rclj Ixrlicied that this pica for religious 
mivol will engage the earnest attention of the 
true patriots and *on« of India 
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A TEACHING UNIVERSITY IN CALCUTTA 


■ We do not disguise from corselets the fact that 
the changes wh ch we have proposed in this chapter, 
both in the methods of instruction and in the 
organisation of the university and its colleges, arc 
so great as to amount to a resolution m the university 
system as it now stands ’ 

S UCH is the comment of the Sadler Com 
misstoners themselves on the body of 
recommendations made by them about 
the creation of a teaching university in Calcutta 
We have been taught from our school-days that 
the English instinct is to rebuild an edifice 
on existing foundations, and to resist changes 
except where they are absolutely needed 
But in the case of the Calcutta University this 
belauded instinct seems to have deserted the 
Commissioners After the passing of the 
Indian Universities Act of 1904 the premier 
university of India was being slowlj and 
steadily converted into a teaching university 
The rate of progress proved perhaps too 
great or too small for the pow ers that he The 
fiat has therefore gone forth that the University 
of Calcutta must immolate herself on a 
funeral pyre, and then, 

•‘From out her ashy womb now teemed. 

Revives, and reflounshes then vigorous most 
\\ hen most unoctive deemed , 

And, though her body die, her fame survives, 

A secular bird, ages of lives 
The following is a rough summary of the 
recommendations of the Commission pertinent 
to the matter under discussion 

<1) The stage of admiss on to the university should 
6e tfatoftfie orv^enf ftrferm wfurft? Etarmranoir 

fa) The duty of prov id ng training at the Inter 
m«l itc stage should be transferred from the university 
to new institution* known as Intermediate ralltw 
(j) The Intenred itc colleges for men should in 
all cases be separate from degree college 

Cl) Honours courses distinct from the out set from 
pass courses should be inst tuted in the umvirs tv 
(5) The duration of the degree course should oc 
three years after the intermediate stage In appro- 
pna'e eases honours graduates should be permitted to 
proceed to the degree of M \ 'one >*at after tak ng 
their degree 

(6> The L nn emt v should be organ <ed pnmarilv 
as a teach ng untver- ty consist ng of incorporated and 
cotv-t tuent erf egrs ihc jnevrpcrafed col eges b r-ng 
mil tc'xrns ow-cd and managed bv the un v cm ty 
itself the corstituirt colleges being d sti-ct ccrpcrvt ens 
enjoying fn’l fret-ben' p cf the imix-ers ty fulfil ng 
dc c red cord tiers peifcrmirg defred furctsns ard 


enjoying defined privileges The affiliating functions 
of the university (in regard to temporarily affiliated 
colleges in Calcutta, and to mufassal colleges) should 
be regarded as subsidiary, and of a more or less 
temporary order 

(7) In future the authorities of the university 
should be 

(a) The \ isitor (the Governor General of India) 

(b) The Chancellor (the Governor of Bengal) 

(c) A salaried full-time Vice-Chancellor tilth the 
pay and status of a High Court Judge 

(d) A Treasurer 

(e) A widely representative Court of several 
hundred numbers 

(f) An Exccutix e Council of 17 members which 
should be responsible for the financial and adm ms- 
trativc management of the university 

(g) An Academic Council of 80 to too members, 
including representatives of all constituent colleges 
and of all grades of teachers, which should be respons- 
ible for regulating the teaching work of the university, 
and in general for purely academic questions 

(h) Faculties, Boards of studies and examinations, 
etc , the mufassal board, and various committees 

The Commissioners frankly admit thit the 
carrying out of these recommendations will 
entail the outlay of a prodigious amount of 
money This is what they say about the 
intermediate colleges 

"The result of these calculations, on the base on 
which we have made them, is that each intermediate 
College would involve the state (or priv ate supporters) 
in a net annual outlay of about Rs 50 000 or more for 
every college, after deducting fees so that if, as might 
ultimately be the case, there were to be some forty 
intermediate colleges, the annual cost, apart from 
initial charges of land, buildings and equipment, might 
be about twenty lakhs ” 

They at the same time urge that the 
scheme of reform drawn up by them should 
be given effect to as a whole, and changes 
should not he introduced piecemeal The 
first thing, therefore which is needed Is that 
before legislation is undertaken for the 
reconstruction of the University and the 
reorganisation of secondary and intermediate 
education, the financial aspect of the question 
should be examined and a definite assurance 
given by Government that ample provision 
will be made for the huge additional 
expenditure Hut will be necessary SlrangcH 
enough, the only fight thrown on this aff- 
important question by the Go. eminent cf 
India is the expression In the concluding 
paragraph of their Resolution of the 27th 



maintained for the i 


s of those colleges m the 
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January last that “lands will be required “ ol a dilemma, Irom which the Calcutta Unner- 
i estimated by those who ought to know sity Commission will not be able to rescue 
that if the recommendations of lhe Sadler them For all that they say in their favour 
Commission were to be carried out m their is this 

entirety, the annual expenditure of Bengal "It is necessary to recognise that many of tke 
for education from the lowest to the highest colleges in Calcutta, as they now arc, will bequte 
Stage will be something like two crores of una ble to satisfy the conditions laid down above and 
pointed out where the 

money is to come from After this; the of the name of university education ft is essential 
apprehension entertained in many quarters ■hat the reeds of these students should be met .. 
that the whole scheme may be wrecked on the '' e therefore recommend that, if the new system is 
rock of finance, or that it may come out "™ld;> ■"» epfawo before many of the cohreo art 
. . , , ., 3 , 7 ready to take part m it, the existing system of afhliation 

mangled and mutilated from the legislative with certain modifications, shoW for a lime be 
forge, cannot be censured as unreasonable ' 

The country will welcome the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission that ‘the courses of 
the intermediate colleges should be so framed 
as to afford perparation not only for the 
ordinary degree courses of the University in 
arts and science, but also for the medical, 
engineering and teaching professions and 
for careers m agriculture, commerce and 
industry ’’ But their further recommendation 
that "even where they are provided or 

managed by closely-linked authorities, - — 

(they) should be organised under a distinct ‘ he f " nc *' on, . of *" effic ! ent teaching organisation 

i i c ,i, _,ti. it will be hazardous to permit the continued 

educational and financial control calls for existence in Calcutta of a class of institutions msuffi- 

critlclsm For it means that the intermediate oenily equipped for participation in the Teaching 
classes must not be located in the same building University and calculated by their proximity to depress 
or even in the same compound as the degree < he standyds which such a University should 
. . ,,, . rif rnlUrrrc maintain If on full consideration these apprehensions 

classes, and that these two types of colleges afe foomJ |o be we „ based> , t wll , be necessary to 

must be placed under separate governing devise means for dealing with such colleges in a more 

bodies, have separate teaching staffs, and expeditious manner than that contemplated by the 
keep their finances strictly separate This is Commission* and it will probably prove most satis 
“the most unkindest cut of all” to the first fetory ,i th e Cx ecat.vc Com mission is wstrytcd 
grade pm ate colleges m Bengal They will 
be so hard hit by it that many of them may 
not survive the blow The recommendation in 
fact does not take sufficient note of the 
resources of the country as regards funds and 


purposes « . 

city of Calcutta which are not able to fulfil the condi- 
tions of recognition as constituent colleges 

But whatever hopes may have been 
created by these words in the minds of those 
interested in these colleges has been nipped 
in the bud by para 35 of the Resolution of 
the Government of India, as will be proved by 
the following extract 

’In particular, the Government of India consider 
that the treatment proposed for temporarily affiliated 
colleges may, m practice, lead to difficulty If the 
new organisation in Calcutta is really " 


at an early dale to class these colleges «h ch hold cut 
no prsopect of fulfilling the cond tions of constituent 
colleges as intermediate institutions which would be 
definitely separated from the Umvers ty and placed 
under the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education ’ 

, The Commission insist on the complete 

men There is an as P' cl . separation ol lhe instructive stall of lhe 

which does not seem to ©. _e intermediate college from that of the degree 

concern to lhe Commissioners Wte co i le .^_ 0 „ grounds, li is difficult to make 

largest first grade private coUeges ' oul f rom the 1, pages of the Report, One of 

Calcutta vrrv recently shifted to new quarters them to £ this 

bm t at a heavy cost, in loyal compliance , 0ne lIle „„„ d.stmden,'' the, 

With the New Regulations Of the University "observe, ’between the intermediate college and the 
It will not be easy for them to find land and present intermediate classes mbst be that the mter- 
funds for building houses for the location of mediate college wHl use the methods of a good school, 
their intermediate classes so that they most 
either gne these up altogether, or themselves nias5 .t (!C{Brcr > •* 

be reduced to intermediate colleges But it The ground does not appear to be con- 
may be that the present buildings will be 

found too large for an intermediate, and too ; * The executive Commission may in that ease 
small for a degree college They will thus earn the nickname of the College Execution Com 
find themseh es caught between the t w 0 hems mission —Ed tor, V R 
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\mcmg In the first place it does not 
necessarily follow that because a gentleman 
takes part in the teaching of degree classes 
(where perhaps he adopts the mass-lecture 
system, though not always and mall subjects), 
he therefore forgets altogether the methods 
of a good school, becomes incapable of 
adapting himself to the needs of the inter- 
mediate students and is thereby rendered 
unfit to teach his own subject in an inter- 
mediate college The present writer was 
head master of a high school and Principal 
of a first grade college for over a dozen years, 
and is now' engaged in teaching intermediate, 
B A , and post-graduate classes He is 
unable to plead guilty to the charge of lack- 
ing adaptability to new surroundings Then, 
again, mass-lectures are not without their uses 
e\en at school — at certain stages of education 
they are indispensable In fact they do not 
deserve the condemnation meted out to them 
b> the Commissioners The most suitable 
arrangement for an intermediate college will 
be, as in the case of a degree college, a 
combination of mass-lectures and school- 
methods or tutorial work A hard and fast 
rule requiring complete separation of an 
intermediate from a degree college will be, 
we are afraid, disastrous to the former we 
are also unable to endorse the recommenda- 
tion that the teaching of English in the inter- 
mediate colleges should be, as far as possible 
in the hands of English teachers The best 
teachers of English to Indian students are 
competent Enghsh-knowing Indian scholars, 
as in England the best teachers of foreign 
living tdngues to English students are 
competent Englishmen knowing those 
tongues That this is so has been shown 
in. a Note in the March issue of this Re\ lew 
by extracting from the Times of London the 
opinion of Mr J D Anderson And we ha\e 
the high authority of Lord Haldane in support 
of this While speaking of the teaching of 
French on the continent he says, “up to a 
certain stage, the best teacher is found by 
experience to be a man of the same nation ” 

If the Intermediate be made the stage 
of admission to the University, the high 
school examination should he dispensed with 
It is not desirable that in the critical period 
between the ages of 15 and 19, Bengali boys 
should be subjected to the severe strain of 
two important public examinations 'Every 
examination," says Professor Paulsen of 
Germany, "which is not an absolute necessity 


is an evil " (We quote from memory ) We do 
not think the absolute necessity of both the 
high school and the intermediate examination 
has been proved We fail to understand, 
too, whv with improved teaching in the 
high school and the intermediate college the 
degree course should be extended 01 er three 
years 

The Commissioners have proposed that 
some high schools may have intermediate 
classes tacked on to them That shows that, 
in their opinion, such development of high 
schools is not wrong from an educational 
point of view If that be so, we fail to see 
the necessity of building and maintaining 
even a single intermediate college at great 
expense in this poverty-stricken land For 
surely there are forty high schools, if not 
more, in Bengal which by' additions to the 
buildings and the staff can accommodate and 
teach intermediate classes From another 
point of view, too, such an arrangement would 
be preferable to the Commission’s recom- 
mendations A great part of the education of 
students consists in the good influence exerted 
on and by them by their more advanced 
and on their less advanced confreres respective- 
ly The Commission’s scheme shuts out in- 
termediate students from both being influ- 
enced by their seniors and influencing their 
juniors , — they hang in mid air as it were 
Our suggestion has at least the merit of 
giving them the opportunity to influence their 
juniors Unbroken continuity is a great ad- 
vantage in education Even as things are at 
resent, there are more alma maters for our 
oys than they can manage to love Should 
we add another mother or step-mother ? 
There is no doubt a theory that boys of 17, 18, 
19, etc., ought not to mix with younger boys 
But in English public schools and other high 
schools, are school-boys of this age separated 
from y ounger boys and segregated and educated 
in separate intermediate colleges ? A costly 
arrangement which has not been found neces- 
sary in the British Isles is being foisted upon 
us poor Indians This is not philanthropy 

Having cleared the ground by disposing of 
the reform of secondary education and in- 
termediate colleges, the Commission ^tackle 
the problem of establishing a teaching uni. 
versity m Calcutta We read on p 254 Vo! 
IV of the Report 

"The Teaching University of Calcutta must, there-.. 
. c ’ a Un, ' CT **y of colleges, superficially 
bung Oxford and Cambridge and, more 
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reconstructed University of London. But m mans 
respect* the analogy with Oxford and Cambridge, and 
even with London, will not hold and may be mislead 
ing * \Vq have in truth to find a new synthesis between 
the University and its colleges, where n the University 
will not be something outside of and apart from the 
colleges, as it now is, bot the colleges will be in the 
fullest sense members of, and partners in, the Univer- 
sity. It must be a system wherein the University 
will be really responsible for the character of the 
teaching given in jts name, and w ill realise that «t is 
the training given to students which is of primary 
importance, and that the examinations which test this 
training are of subsidiary importance It must be a 
system wherein the colleges while stronger and freer 
than they now are, and able to command more fully 
than ever the loyalty of their students, will neither 
be tempted to rival the University and claim independ 
ence of j|, nor ,have reason to feel any jealousy or 
fear of it, or to regard it as a competitor 

The ideal is an excellent one, but what it 
comes to in the actual working out of the 
scheme may be noted in the following salient 
features 

(il The system of postgraduate teach 
mg which was organised by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee after such a tough fight In the 
Senate in 1917, and which received the sanc- 
tion of the Government of India only a month 
or so before the European members of the Com- 
mission landed in Bombay is knocked on the 
head Once more in the history of Bengal 
“a settled fact” Is unsettled again Be it 
noted that the following remarks of the Com- 
mission evoked no dissent from Sir Asutosh 
'White the University has recently undertaken 
the drect control of almost the whole of the post 
graduate work for the degrees of M A and M Sc., 
and has brought about considerable improvements in 
this regard there is, because of this division, an 
unhappy cleavage between the higher and lower 
teaching work of the Univers ty and its colleges, which 
his led to some friction and has tended to the 
impoverishment of undergraduate work (Vo) V. 
P. 3 <» 3 ) 

(2) As the result of the tripartite classf- 
ifcxrtbrr or'rthr iHnlaiAtr dinlhgcv, A»mfdi f Alv 
oldest and most popular private colleges will 
cease to be, or be reduced to the second 
grade, unless in the mean time education 
became a transferred subject and the ministers 
found the revenue to sav e them from strangn 
latlon But this Is not likely Tor in Bengal 
alone, which we suppose is officially considered 
educationally the least advanced province, 
for five y ears after the introduction of the 
Reform Scheme secondary and university 
education will not be under the charge of any 
Indian Minister 1 

The following summary of the conditions of 


admission to the rank and privileges of a 
constituent college will justify our contention 1 

(а) The number of students admitted to a con- 
stituent college should not exceed 1000 , and for this 
number, 

(б) It should have not less than 40 teachers, all 

grades included > 

(e) The conditions of tenure and salary to be 
secured for the teachers ought to be as follows, 

(i) That no wholetime teachers should be paid a 
less salary than Rs 12$ ftr mensem, and wc cons def 
that this minimum might very properly be raised by 
the University at a later date if it seemed practicable 
to do so 

(uj that the heads of departments in which there 
is more than one teacher should in no case bi paid ' 
Jess than Rs. 300 per mensem , both w regard to this 
and to the preceding clause however, it ought to be 
noted that missionary teachers who receive a'merely 
nominal salary, or none at all, shobld be treated as 
1/ they were paid the salaries appropriate to the posts 
which they hold • 

(hi) that, so far is possible there should be 
graded rates of increment m the more important 
teaching posts 

(tv) that no teacher should be appn nted for » 
shorter term than three full years, sav cm the case of 
temporary appointments or of the appointment of a 
young teacher without experience who might be 
appointed for i probationary period of one rear 5 
in every case the teacher to have the right of 
rcsgnmg within this term, but the eoKegc to be pre- 
cluded from dismissing him except for gross neglect M 
duty or serious misconduct , 

?t>) that not more than one-fifth of the required 
staff should be at any time engaged on temporary or 
probationary apjiointments . 

(wi) that every teacher on Hhu appointment 
should receive .a written contract stating the conditions 
of his appointment and the salary to be paid , X copy 
of every contract to be, at the same time, lodged twin 
the University , •* 

(eit) that the college should agree- to accept 
the declson of the University tribunal which will be 
described later in any dispute regarding the fulfil 
ment of its contract ’» ith a teacher in respect el hi* > 
salary or the condit ons of his appointment 

(d) The build ngs of the college must not be *, 
‘mere barrack of lecture rooms,' though they may be 
jsmynlr ■mu' Jiipitttmttiuvj .iky .mm' ,{ osir -T ^nilahi" 
home for a In mg society ot teachers and students 
There must m t only be lecture-rooms, there most be 
common rooms sufficient for the number of students ( 
enrolled by the college Still more important, there 
must be small looms su table for small classes and 
private rooms in * hich the teacher* can meet their stu 
dents individually or in little groups for tutorial purpose*- 
There roust be a reasonably good working ( brary w th 
sufficient seating accommodation not a mere pro 
form < I briry j and where the college undertakes to 

K vidc instruction in science, there must beeifielCTit 
vratones And 

(*) 1 he com! lions to be observed by the coucg 0 
iegard ng the residence of the students j 

(/) The method of administration of theeoltege 
(g) The conditions under which teachers appointed 
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by a College should be subsequently approved by the 
University should also be bid down by Statute 

Colleges admitted to constituent tanks should enjoy 
the following privileges (a) they should each bed rectly 
represented upon the icadcm c council , (b) the r 
students (under-graduate and post graduate) should 
be ent tied to attend Umvers ty and inter-collegiate 
lectures w thout pa) ment of special fees (c) ther^ 
recognised teachers should be el gible for appoint 
ment as ^university professors readers lecturers and 
examiners' without leaving their colleges and for 
membersh p of all academ c bod es (d) they should 
have full control over the discipline ol their students 
and (subject to general regulations) over the amount 
and type of instruction to be rcce ved by them 

This is all very good, but it remains to be 
"seen how many private colleges in Calcutta 
"Will be able to fulfil the conditions recom 
mended by the Commission 

fo) The teaching staff of the Uuvsersvty 
will consist of professors (each with a salary 
of at least RS 500 per mensem), and readers 
(drawing a salary of Rs 400 a month each) 
The College teachers will be divided into 
r three categories (a) College teachers who 
are also ‘appointed teachers of the Uni 
versity, 'partly paid by the University, and 
some of whose lectures are open to the whole 
University, (b) college teachers who are 
‘recognised teachers of the University, but 
whose instruction (except by special arrange 
ment) is open only to students of the college , 
(c) unrecognised teachers, who should be 
fewln number 

(4) ^he*temporanly affiliated colleges 
with their students and teachers will be re- 
legated to the class of Pariahs 

• Such Colleges should not be d rectly represented 
upon the governing bod es of the Umvers ly , their 
students should not be d g ble to attend lectures given 
by Un vers ty teachers or approved teachers in the 
constituent colleges, except by special arrangement 
and on payment of a fee their teachers should not 
as such be el g ble as members of Umvers ty bod es, 
"'or be recogn sed as University teachers or be appo nt 
ed as examiners. „ v 

But as seen above the Government of 
India? propose -to give short shift to such 
/ colleges So their case need not be con- 
sidered 

(5) Lastly there are grounds for appre- 
r hension that the upshot of the ambitious scheme 
set forth by the Sadler Commission may be 
* that the area of high education will be const 
derablv curtailed, that, is to say, a much 
smaller number of students than now are to 
receive such education 

One word with regard to the classification 
of teachers In a country like India, it Is 
53 W-S 


ridiculous to decide on the status of a man 
by the pay he receives The Commissioners 
recommend an exception m favour of mission 
ary teachers Evidently they were labouring 
under the impression that no Indian* teacher 
ever cared to serve his -country except for fat 
emolument The insinuation, if such there 
he, does not deserve refutation 

\\ e have already adverted to the recom- 
mendation of the Commission'in favour of the 
importation of a number of western trained 
teachers for secondary schools and mtermedi 
ate colleges They recommend that Presi- 
dency College should establish ten or twelve 
Presidency Chairs or readerships some of 
these being 1 named in honour of.distmguished 
helpers or scholars associated with the history 
©l the college such as Ram Wohviw Roy ami 
David Hare They would presumably be 
filled in the first instance by distinguished 
teachers of the college " But on the occur 
rence of vacancies in any of these posts, and 
perhaps also for a few of the first appoint- 
ments vv e suggest a special mode of recruit- 
ment And the method which the Commfs 
sioners suggest is that the committees of 
selection for the Presidency Chairs should be 
appointed in England instead of in Calcutta 
we think it important that A certain number 
of important posts should be reserved for 
men (whether Indians or Englishmen) who 
have been trained in the West, and that the 
salaries attached to these posts should be on 
such a scale as would ensure the appoint- 
ment of men of the best type, and should be 
capable of special increment in particular 
cases” Our educated counrtymen will take 
the strongest exception to this recommenda 
tion for they will note with pain the 
solicitude of the Sadler Commissioners for the 
creation of a privileged corps from top to 
bottom in the educational service Nobody 
would utter a word of complaint if a Huxley, 
a Tyndall, a Kelvin, or a Roscoe vv ere attracted 
by the terms recommended by them But 
Bengal has had enough experience of the 
types of men who are brought over from the 
West as well as of the impartiality of treat 
ment accorded to British, and Indian scholars 
The Commission mention no time limit for 
the special mode of recruitment It appears 
that they themselres have fittle faith in the 
future of the teaching university in Calcutta, 
the creation of which they recommend In such 
eloquent language For it Is nothing short of 
a confession cf failure If they think. it abso- 
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lutely necessary that the appointments to the 
highest posts in Presidency College should 
invariably and for ages to come be made in 
England It remains only to add that there 
is Undoubtedly much virtue m training in the 
West, but we can name savants of European 
reputation, historians not unrecognised beyond 
India, and English scholars capable pf 
holding their own h gainst anj European 
professor in the interpretation of the trans- 
cendental literature of Europe and America, 
who acknowledge the Calcutta University 
alone as their Alma Mater To name only 
some of those who are no more with us what 
chances would a teacher like Peary Churan 
Sircar, Gouri Sanker Dey Prasanna Kumar 
Lahiri, or Ramendra Sunder Tnvedi none of 
whom ever crossed the seas have had to 
appointment to one of these chairs under the 
hiode of recruitment recommended by the 
Calcutta University Commission ? 

Our space being limited we have not been 
able to touch upon the many commendable 
features of the scheme of the reconstruction 
of the Calcutta University so lucidly des 
cubed in chapter XXXIV of the Report The 
exigencies of the situation compelled us 
rather to dwell on the points of disagreement 
A {careful perusal of that chapter has given 
rise to a thought which is weighing on our 
mind at the present moment, and it may find 
expression in the form of a Question Can a 
great teaching University be created b> 
legislation alone? E\ery successful system 
of education is a growth of centuries , it is 
part of the life history of the people among 
whom it is plahted English education in 
Bengal is hardly a century old the Calcutta 
University wvas founded only in 1 S 57 Half a 
century after ft was completely overhauled 


and it is once again going to be subjected to all 
the throes of a revolution and all the pangs of 
rebirth Education to be truly national 
desiderates a national Government, for there 
are problems m the life of a' nation intimately 
bound up w ith the problem of its education 
which no outside authority can solve Consider* 
for a moment the question of the health ofdhe 
people of Bengal The enervating chmite, 
the appalling death rate owing to the preva 
lence of malaria, cholera, plague and other 
preventible diseases— these are not neghgtbfe 
factors seriously telling on the intellectual 
output of the country Hien there are social 
institutions which hamper the growth of a 
virile intellect in the community Will the 

reformed and reconstructed university dare to 
debar married candidates I from any of Its 
examinations ? Nobody will deny that the 
system in Bengal calls for readjustment to ' 
suit changing circumstances " But in order 
that this readjustment might be secured It 
whs necessary that the proposals of the 
Commission * excited no apprehensions” , that 
no suspicion was roused that ‘‘vested interests 
were threatened , that the sentiments which 
had grown round the university had not teen 
touched ' In other words, the motto of the 
Calcutta University Commission ought to 
have been noluhon and not rnoluUon 
Every human Institution requires rejuvenation 
from time to time, and educated public 
opinion in Bengal will render- enthusiastic 
support to an honest and *. straight forward 
scheme for the expansion and development 
along normal lines of the University^ of 
Calcutta Whether it will stomach an educa* 
tion cataclysm veiled in the guise of reform 
is more than wc ate prepared to say 

Rajavikavta Gt/W 


- the FLOWER MESSENGER 

Bv SlTA ClUTTERJEE, BA, + 

• ( 1 ) Theirfaces were alike to the blushing goddess 

I N the shimmering rosy light of the early of morning in fairness nm! innocence These 
dawn stepping lightly, on the marble- were the maids in waiting to -the pnnccss 
paved garden path of the Tnpur royal Ratna, they were starting for the cele* 
palace, appeared a bevy of smiling girls bration of the spring festival which was 
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to take place in the forest near by. The 
festival was intended as a tribute to the 
god of spring, who had just announced 
his glad advent." 

•‘The princess passed out of the royal 
garden in her golden palanquin, escorted 
by her smiling companions. The garden 
Was left silent, but the way to the forest 
began to' resound with the rippling laugh- 
ter of the maidens and 'the birds became 
mute as though in sham^. The bearers set 
down the palanquin as they reached the 
•forest arid retired to rt distance. The 
maidens were to offer flowers to the god 
of spring and there must be no male eyes 
upon them. The citizens had been warned 
beforehand, so -no man was to be seen 
near the place. As 1 the damsels dispersed 
on all sides of the flower-laden forest, the 
Only eyes that' watched them were of 
the startled deer and the curious wood 
nymphs. 

'Everyone of the joyous band wished 
her own offering to be the best of its kind 
and tile most pleasing to the gbd of spring. 
The greedy mind roved all over the forest 
to despoil the blossoming creepers and trees. 
They gradually ' 1 wandered farther and 
farther away frpm one another bent upon 
'their quest. Suddenly with a start Princess 
Ratna foudd herseir alone. She'loofced all 
around eagerly and anxiously there was 
none. In the distance she caught sight of a 
waving green mantle, but did not know 
whether it belonged tri-her friend Manju- 
lika or to some flying wood nymph. 

“ Thfe princess bad not -<jet gathered her 
vb'tive , offerings. -"Th^re was only one 
, bunch of forest flowers in the 'fekirt of her 
golden j s5ri. Her large 1 eyes were conti- 
nually darting here and there with' search- 
ing looks. Would she the princess, be 
defeated after all by her compainons ? 

Suddenly a warm and strong fragrance 
waS Wafted to her nostrils. It seemed like 
the sigh of some young lovelorn nymph 
of Hie dale/ Ratna looked all around her 
amazed. It seemed known 1 ' to her yet 
strange. 1 . ‘ ’ 1 1 

p '.But why were all the bees of the wood 
flying in that direction madly filling the air 
with their glad* humming ?' Ratna follow- 
ed -thfcii. Oh, dear, so it was nothing 1 but' 


the wcllknown mango blossom 1 But it 
was as different from the common mango 
blossom as she herself was from any 
serving wench of the kitchen .7 Whence did 
it come, this incarnation of beauty and 
fragrance ? This was fit offering to the 
spring god, even the. garden ofNandan in 
heaven could furnish nothing sweeter. 
But how to get it, it was totally out of 
her reach. 

The fawn-like eyes of the princess roved 
in search of her girl companions, but 
none of them was in sight. But she must 
have those blossoms. The princess Went 
back along the way she had come to find 
help. * ; ' 

But how was this ? The path led her 
again and again to the 6ame place. The . 
flowering tree seemed to have fallen in love 
with Ratna, shining in her youthful splen- 
dour like Flora herself and so it drew her 
again and again towards itself with unseen 
arms. The princess flung herself down at 
last in despair, under the tree. She did not 
know what to do. No one would enter 
the forest that day, so where was the 
chance of aid ? 

She looked up startled at the sound of 
a footstep and sat up amazed. Who was 
this ? Was he the god of spring come irt 
person to receive her offerings or was he 
the god of love, the all-powerful and inse- 
parable companion of Spring ? Was such 
beauty ever seen in the person of mortal 
man ? 

The stranger seemed to have come from 
afar as the dust of the way still clung, to 
hiS dress. Coming through the flower- 
laden forest paths many a blossom had 
fallen on him, the petals of which still 
rested on his dark locks He came and 
stood before the princess and asked, “Lady, 
can you, in your pity, point out to a way- 
worn traveller the -way to the capital of 
Tripur ?” 

Ratna raised her wondering eyes to his 
face as she answered : “I myself am lost 
and weary. I came here to collect flowers 
for the worship of the god of spring and I 
have lost both my'way and my compani- 
ons.” 

' The traveller laughed and said : “Lady, 
this is fit abode for 'you. The wood 
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nymphs !m\c once tasted the joj of your 
company , they will not let you go But 
what they want wjtli poor me, 1 am at 
a loss to understand ” 

A merry peal oflaughtcr was heard be 
hind them and a v oicc cried out . ‘ The 
wood n> in phs probably want more than 
one kina of fnend ” 

~ Ratna'tifrued round with a blush end 
found her pert companion Manjuhka 
standing close by 

“Where arc 5 our offerings ’ asked she 
“We cannot offer ours before you and the 
flowers arc withering But you seem too 
much interested in man to care anything 
for the god” 

At this pointed speech the blush on the 
face of the princess deepened she turned 
to her fnend and answered ‘My dear, I 
have but caught sight of the thing 1 want, 
but to gather it is beyond my power ' 
They followed the glance of the pnnccss 
and the eyes of Manjuhka suddenly bright 
cned with pleasure and envy The stranger 
came forw ard and addressed Ratna Lady, 
1 have found out what the wood nymphs 
wanted with me Pra}, condescend to 
take ray help in y our worship of the forest 
god" The mango tree yielded its wealth 
to the strong arm, and the ungrateful 
blossoms forgot the loss of their parent in 
the happiness of kissing the fair hand of 
Ratna 

“Lady, I take my leave I think J shall 
find out my way now, ns my work here 
is done the stranger said, and after an 
other long and lingering look at the pnn 
cess he slowly wended his waj Soon 
the fluttering end of his white mantle 
disappeared from sight 

Ratna could not tear her ey es off the 
green forest path, along which he had 
gone But the ringing laugh of her com 
paraon recalled her to herself That pert 
damsel seldom stood on ceremony with 
the princess and enjoyed to the full the 
privilege of a companion of childhood 
Now she remarked with an arch glance 
It seems princess” that the handsome 
stranger has not •gone alone but some 
thing else also has gone with him ” 

Thej were ver} late in finishing The 
chief worshipper could scarcely give her 


undivided attention to her work Man 
6 eemed to stand ns a m al to the god and 
claimed to the fall n share in the offering 
of flow ers Manjuhka looked at the face 
of Ratna and said “Friend you have 
managed to please the god of spring as, 
well ns the god of love at the same time ” 
Ratna hotly denied the accusation, but her 
c} es pleaded guilty r 

When the palanquin of the princess 
returned through the palace gate the sun 
vv as already high m the licav ens and the 
flowers which decked the hair of the girls 
looked faded ns if mourning the exile from 
their motherland 

Sudden!} a loud and joyful blast of 
conch shells sthrtlcd all the inmates of 
the palace The attendant of the princess 
went for information and returned The 
prince Anndam of Kekaya had armed 
as a guest at the court of Tnpur aad this 
vv as his vv clcome The eyes of Ratna and 
Manjuhka exchanged looks The princess 
retired nlone to her apartment, while 
Manjuhka disappeared for the rest of the 
day 

At night she returned and whispered 
to Ratna ' Princess, your heart had not 
played you false ” 

Nobody knew through what channel 
and from whom the message Carac but the 
heart of the princess was joyful 

( 2 ) ' 

The god of spring never condescended to 
stay on earth tor more than tw o months 
Then he left for his home, indifferent to all 
tearful and eager glances from vouthful 
eyes All must make the most of this time 
for the idle had no chance of retrieving 
their error in the course of the whole year 

Oar pnnccss Ratna w ns certainly free 
from blame in this matter Not one 
moment of spring did she waste Every 
succeeding day of this glad season sen ed 
but to deepen the blush in her face and to 
increase the sparkle in her eyes which that 
first day had caused An unseen drama 
was being acted Among the actors v. ere 
the lovely princess, a mortal youth, and an 
invisible god 

The royal guest to the court of Tripur 
went on prolonging bis visit indefinitely* 
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The reasons assigned were many and of 
totally divergent characters The old king 
thought with gratification that his cordial 
welcome had charmed the guest into 
immovability* The general thought that 
the far-extending hunting Grounds of 
Tripur ought to have the credit, while -the 
court actors and players congratulated 
themselves knowingly. But that there 
were other kinds of play and hunt going 
on was known only to the fair damsels of 
the palace and to Ranabir, the young 
captaia of the palace guards. 

The red festival of Holi was fast 
approaching. The young people were busy 
storing large quantities of the crimson 
Abie and Kutnkum. But the heart of 
Ranabir was gradually taking on a tinge 
■which was neither festive red nor youthful 
green } it was sometimes black as a stormy 
sky, sometimes dark red as the blood of 
the enemy. The prince and the princess met 
frequently and the glad light in two pairs 
of eyes seemed to set fire to his brain, while 
his dreadful eyes looked death on all 
around. 

The day of the festival arrived. The 
palace garden seemed to change from green 
to red, and the air became heavy with the 
pollens of flowers and the red. powder of 
- Abie. Joyous shouts rang from one end of 
the garden to another and songs composed 
to the honour of the youthful god knew no 
end. "Alt were drunk with the wine of joy 
and youth. But sorrow found its way into 
two young hearts, tears extinguished the 
sparkle in two pairs of eyes. A sad stram 
of parting was heard by thfcm underlying 
the glad music of- w elcome tO .the god of 
* 'spring For this full-moon night was to be 
the last one of the royal visitor at Tripur. 

At the moment of parting Arindam took 
the hands of Ratna in his own and looking 
at her tearful face, whispered :< “Beloved, I 
take with me no other keepsake, except the 
memory of these tears.' These i will bring 
me bade.” r 

‘‘When ?” atked she in a trembling 
voice. 

Arindam replied • “When the full moon 
has come and gone five times more, you 
shall see me again. E\ery such night, a 
flower messenger shall come to you ; you 


will know from him that X am ( but count- 
ing the days, which separate ns It was 
through the god of flowers, “that we first 
met. So I shall always, choose my 
messenger from amongst his subjects. If 
the messenger does not come on the 
appointed day, know that I have been 
called to another kingdom from^which no 
messenger can come." ^7 * 

Looking at this parting scene from his 
secret hiding place, Ranabir breathed hard 
and fast, like an infuriated cobra, about to 
strike. Even the full moon turned black in 
his eyes. But he could do nothing but wait, 
he was sure to strike but it must be in the 
dark 

The full moon went and with it '■the 
prince of the house of Kehayai Ratna 
began to pine away like a nymph at the 
approach of the hot season. The love of 
Ranabir hovered round her seeking ‘an 
entrance into her heart, but the castle was 
strongly guarded, and it had to sneak 
away like a thief at night. 

The night of the full moon came round 
again. Ratna stood on the terrace of the 
royal palace and gazed with hungry eyes 
at the moonlit world beneath. Where was 
the flower messenger of her beloved ? Her 
friends came near her, hut their laughter 
found no response, and -they went away 
disappointed. 

The whole kingdom of Tripur lay .like a 
picture before her. In front of her was the 
path which led to the garden gate, along 
which clanked the sentry, making a blot in 
the white moonlight. The -night was 
advancing and the whole countryside was 
gradually becoming still But where was 
the message other love ? ’ 

The sentry was still passing to and fro. 
All of a sudden he paused beneath the 
terrace on which stood the princess and his 
dark arm shot up into the air. At the 
same moment Ratna felt the soft touch of 
something on her feet. With a shiver khe 
stooped and picked up a hunch of Ashoka 
flowers, red as her -heart’s blood. She 
.looked down eagerly at the sentry, with 
the precious flowers clasped to her bosom. 
He, too, looked up at that moment. Ratna 
saw with wonder that he was a stranger, 
not that old sentry, whom she had been 
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seeing from her childhood. By what 
charm had this daring servant of Arindam 
penetrated into this inner garden ? The 
sentry soon disappeared and Ratna went 
back to her room. 

-jThe envoys of Ranabir came and went 
bat had no success. So long as the 
messengers of Arindam had free access to 
her, there was no chance for anybody else. 
Those speechless messages must be inter- 
cepted. The jealousy of Ranabir, guarded 
the palace day and night in the shape of 
armed .sentries and invisible spies. 

• The full moon of the first month of 
Summer arrived. Ratna had been to the 
temple to ask the blessing of the deity 
upon their love.' She was returning in a 
hurry, afraid lest there be none to' receive 
the messenger. She went up to the moon- 
lit terrace and looked down anxiously. 
There iwere four sentries at the gate ; 
their faces -were black and frowning, no 
message except that < of death could come 
through them. 

< She stood there solitary and sad, bright- 
ening up even the moonlight with her 
wonderful beauty, but her heart saw 
no light. How was the message to come 
through such barriers, she asked herself 
and found nb answer. 1 

The full moon began to go down in -the 
west when at last Ratna came down with 
despairing mind. But who. was that 
whitedad figure standing silent at the 
foot of the stairs ? Even her face was 
veiled which was strange in an inmate of 
the palace. The figure advanced towards 
her and held up a bunch of flowers mutely. 
It was white this time like the dress of a 
woman newly widowed. The veil -was 
then lifted and it disclosed no facci of 
woman but that of the sentiy whom she 
lmd seen on the preceding occasion. Then 
he slipped out through some secret outlet, 
of which she knew not, 

Balked again Ranabir raged like a tiger 
despoiled of its prey. Female spies now 
made their appearances whose eyes watch- 
> ed Ratna incessantly. They glided in 
and out like ghosts filling with uneasiness 
the minds of all the other dwellers of the 
palace. 

But it was difficult for mortals to 


contend against a god who was unbodied. 
Through bis mercy, 'the messengers of 
Arindam 'still reached their 1 destination: 
The second month of summer came and 
on the night of the full moon Ratna found 
a garland of golden charapak blossoms 
floating ia water in the gold 1 pitcher -in 
which water for her use was kept. « • 
The rainy season dame with Its clouds , 
and showers This tiirlc the messenger 
appeared in the shape of •Ketnktc powers ; 
the spike was hedged in with sharp thorn's, 
but its heart was full of fragrance. ' - 

Only another full moon night lay 
between Ratna and her, beloved. Another 
appearance of the messenger and princess 
Ratna would pass away beyond the 
reach of Ranabir for ever. His brain seem- 
ed to be on fire with anger and hatred. 
He must intercept this last messenger. t 
The appointed night came, but -the full 
moon was totally hidden under a /pall 
of dark clouds. Blackness reigned every- 
where except when the -mad- lightening 
tore through it. Ratna went about seek- 
ing for her messenger, where was he hidden 
in this awful darkness ? Fear began to 
steal upon her , was I he then I<5st id 
yonder black torrent ^ The angry roaring' 
of the storm winds made her shiver with 
unknown fears. a *> * t i 
The royal palace ^gradually became 
silent. Ratna In her room Iny sleepless, 
counting the hours of the black night. 
What if it should pass without that desir- 
ed ndvent ? She wanted ito pull back the 
passing night bf its block mantle because 
its tend would see the end of lier own. ( 
hopes. -" i ' i V 

Thcre Was a great crash. Its sound 
rose above the howl of the storm and the 
window of her room burst open ns if for 
the victorious entrance of some conqueror. 

A great wave of fragrance swept into the 
room together ‘ with ' the rain nnd the 
furious gust of trind. Ratna advanced 
amaied ; suddenly her whole frame thrilled 
and tingled with the soft contact of innu- 
merable flowers. She gathered handfuls 
of the su ect smelling wonders and buried 
her face, in them The clouds lifted and 
the glorious light of morning came stream- 
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mg m, but it was pale compared to tbe 
supshme m her heart 

The black darkness now seemed to find 
shelter in the angry heart of Ranabir 
With his naked sword he rushed among 
his men like the \ eritable god of death 
“The moment the chariot of Anndam 
passes the palace gate will be your last ” 
he roared to the amazed leader of his 
guards -and spies ‘ Did you not boast 
that at last you June captured the secret 
messenger of the prince 7 Then how is it 
that the princess found her flower messen 
ger watting for her at midnight 7 ’ 

The leader silently pointed before him 
There seated in tile midst of his captors 
was tl^e daring servant of Aun&nm meed 


mg from many wounds, his dress tom into 
tatters and a bunch of faded flowers m 
his hand 

Ranabir ran to the palace garden 
W ho then could have done such a deed for 
the expectant princess 7 Suddenly one of 
hts attendants pointed upwards Ranabir 
saw and bow ed his head before invincible 
fate A branch of the flowering Bakul 
tree, which stood b) tbe sleeping apart 
meat of Ratna had been broken off by the 
furj of the storm Falling down it bad 
struck the window of her room and found 
its way m with its wealth of flowers 

The loud blast of conch shells announced 
the advent of some welcome guest and the 
palace gate swung open far bis entrance 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
By K V Tamiiankar, b Ag 


‘Fro in an agricultural country agriculture 
should be os much part of school as oxygen 
is a part of the air We should not isolate agn 
culture from the environment of life in order to 
teach it We should teach the entire environ-- 
ment 

Dr LH Bailey 

(Director of the N Y State College of 
Agriculture USA) 

E DUCATION is nbw as essential to the 
well being nay, to the existence Of a 
^ nation, ps robust constitution and brav 
ery were to the ancient Spartans Whatever 
* the calling, to which a man is destined may 
be, he must have a .sound general education 
if he is to succeed nr life As regards agn 
culture the necessity of education is being 
felt seriously, and the truth has been brought 
home, by the world war, with greater force 
Every man now realises the vast importance 
of placing agriculture on a sound basis, and 
this cannot be satisfactorily done unless 
agricultural education on the basis of good 
general education, is vvidelj diffused 

,The importance of Agricultural educat on 
was adequately realised among Eu opean 
nations, by the Danes in the early sixties. 
Their High Schools achieved splend d success, 


1 

thanks to the efforts of Grundtvjg and others, 
in a short time and the Danish cultivator of 
today is a thoroughly qualified farmer and a 
busmessmah too Their neighbours the 
Germaris also did not lag behind, and some 
of the German states like Prussta and 
Bavaria have institutions giving agricultural 
education The Americans whose interest in 
Agriculture is well kown, have been doing 
work in this direction for many years and 
the United Kingdom is giving due consider 
ation to agricultural education 

The results of research work in Agncul 
ture can neither be appreciated nor taken 
advantage of, if those for whom that work is 
intended, are illiterate and ignorant The 
truth is strikingly illustrated in a countiy like 
India, where the agriculturist is proverbially 
illiterate with strong conservatism Demons 
trations and lectures which are at times held 
by the officers of the Agricultural Depart 
ment do not reach farmers living in obscure 
places, and those who have the opportunity 
of attending such lectures sometimes do not 
thoroughly grasp the meant ng of what is told 
to them The preachings of the Agricultural 
Department cannot produce satisfactory 
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results so long: as the ground remains 
unprepared. -^Education is therefore the first 
requisite. By education we mean that not 
only should people learn the three RV, but 
their faculties of observation and reasoning 
should also be developed, fn these strenuous 
times when struggle for existence is becoming 
more and more acute, people must be 
thoroughly educated if they" are to hold their 
owp. This holds good in the case of a 
mechanic or an humble cultivator ; in short 
every person must be as efficiently fitted for 
his calling as possible so that he should be a 
valuable assct t and * not a burden on the 
country. * ~ 

It must be admitted that education tn 
India has not made rapid progress during 
the Ja?t fifty .years, since their educational 
policy was first laid down by the Government 
of India. The following figures give the 
percentage of illiterate persons in different 
countries. „ •> 

Name of the country Percentage. 

India .. 94 

England and Wales ••• 1 8 

Scotland i*S 

Ireland ^ . . 17*4 

The United States of America 7 7 

This will give an idea of the amount of 
work that lies before us. 

The awakening, though late, has now 
come; some of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils have passed resolutions making 
primary education compulsory in selected 
areas. Things like these, mean auspicious 
times for India, and the lateness may be 
compensated by earnestness and seal. Mr. 
Findlay Shirras, Director of Statistics, in 
a lecture at Allahabad rightly observed : 

“Education is of sovereign Importance, 
because it is the key to employment and pros- 
.Dcnpr and to all national advance." 

The most welcome result of the spread of 
education In India would be, that a desire 
for better living would be created, among (he. 
masses. It Is therefore* highly imperative 
that the nature of education must be such as ( 
to make the persons who receive it fit for the 
position, they are to occupy ' in life. Every* 
thing depends on the general education, 
which is Imparted to the >oung, before they 
am sent to institutions giving special 
education useful for the particular profession 
they are destined to follow. 

Indian youths have often been blamed for’ 


want of liking on their part for any kind of 
work requiring manual labour. This -is no 
wonder, when primary, secondary and 
college education in some cases is confined to 
the class-room. The boj s are tied down to , 
books, and they are not aware of the fact 
that education can best be imparted without 
books and even outside the cfass room. They 
are seldom asked to do such light and* 
pleasant work, such as gardening or 
carpentry. The idea even goes so far, that 
many think it below their dignity to handle 
a spade or use a chisel. The remarks, which 
the I. I Commission makes in this connec- 
tion, are worth noticing. f 

Another result of the present sj stem of 
education is often to alienate boys from?, their 
father’s callings, creating a dislike for any 
sort of manual work. The report says : “Some 
witnesses stated that the spread of education 
among the artisan classes tended to bring 
manuallabour into contempt, and that the , 
sons of artisans, educated beyond the primary 
stage, showed a distinct tendency to forsake 
tbeir fathers' callings in favour of clerical 
work, but ue think this view must be due to 
the wrong system of education, which has 
been made available." The nature of educa- 
lion must, therefore, be such as to create In 
the mind of the boy, a liking for the profession • 
intended for him. The remarks quoted at 
the beginning of this article strikingly bring 
foith the great principle of education. _ 

Two important points in this connection 
are (1) The general understanding of the 
masses must be del eloped, (a) Specialization 
in education is necessary to assure skill that, 
is required in any kind of business ' The first 
of these can be best achieved by the spread of 
primary education, and the second can be 
facilitated -by starting special schools and 
colleges. The first senes to prepare the 
grouna’ih a proper manner, ana’ xthr sccbnu* 
helps to make the man fit for his work 1 but 
his education does not end here. If he 
knows that there is much for him to learn, 
then he Is sure to become a successful man. 
Because, one of the obstacles in the way to „ 
success is lo think that there is nothing to 
learn "in life. 

Agricultural education may be broadly 
divided into two parts : (t)' Education of 
grown up persons, 2) Education 0! the young. 

All the lecture*, demonstrations, exhibi- 
tions, and the work in relation to agrjcul* 5 
tural subjects, done by the prestf, fall uttder 
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the first' head. This method of educating 
farmers is resorted to in all countries interest- 
ed in Agriculture. The system of employing 
travelling professors lias found -favour in some 
European countries and in America. In a 
country like India, where the masses are still 
ignorant, this method would be extremely 
useful. 

“In the first place, there is, and for sometime 
to come, there must be a very large section of 
the Agricultural population of India, who are 
absolutely illiterate, or whose education js of a 
very rudimentary type. In any case, it is not 
such as to enable them to profit by reading 
Their reasoning faculties are not developed In 
such cases, there can be no question of agricul- 
tural 'education. Demonstration of improve- 
ments on their own fields and the rule-of-thumb 
observance of improved methods is the only 
way in which the Agricultural Department can 
influence them.” 

This Is what Mr. Mackenna says In 
•Agriculture In India.’ This object of influ- 
encing the farmers cannot be fully Achieved 
unless the propagandist work is undertaken 
as an important branch of the agricultural 
Department. Every year, special sums may 
beset apait to be utilized in popularizing 
improved methods, by propagandist work. 
Every district should have one Agricultural 
Inspector with an assistant for each taluka 
5n the district. Demonstration farms should 
be opened at suitable places in each taluka, 

' where no experimental work need be done. 
Besides, demonstrations should also be carried 
out on the farms of the cultivators, under the 
supervision of the Assistant Agricultural 
Inspector. Pamphlets in the vernacular should 
be distributed gratis, and advantage should 
be taken o( every fair or gathering for giving 
lectures on agricultural subjects. Exhibitions 
are of great educative value as they pro- 
mote healthy rivalry among the competitors, 
and this has a cumulative effect upon agricul- 
ture. In short, no pains should be spared to 
reach the farthest corner and the most 
humble cultivator of the country'. 

In Ihis connection the great class of land- 
, holders can render immense service to the" 
country. In England the great landholders 
have done much to promote agriculture by 
taking personal jnterest in the subject. H. E. 
Lord Wtllingdon, while Governor ol Bombay, 
kept a dairy at Poona, in' order that the sar- 
dars and other big landholders should follow 
the example, and thereby help-to promote 
5446—9 


agriculture in the presidency. The landholders 
should introduce improvements on their own 
lands so that the neighbouring cultivators 
should adopt them. It is, therefore, highly 
desirable that they should take more interest 
in agriculture, not only for their own benefit 
but for that of their country’ also. 

Another agency, which can be of utmost 
use, is the press. The number of periodicals 
devoted to agriculture are extremely small 
in number in India ; while mother countries, 
especially in America, their number is 
enormous, This is no doubt due to the spread 
of education, that has already been made 
there. Agricultural societies in every province 
should have a magazine ora newspaper, issued 
at alow yea fry subscription. - “The Deccan 
Agricultural Association at Poona, bas-set a 
very fine example in this respect The 
association issues a monthly magazine devoted 
to agriculture and co-operation at an annual 
subscription of one rupee only. The example 
set by the Deccan Agricultural Association is 
worthy of being followed by agricultural 
associations in other provinces. . 

Another agency, which can be of much 
use in educating the farmers, is the agricul- _ 
tural organization society. The best example * 
is perhaps of the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society, which owes its life and inspira- 
tion to Sir Horace Plunkett. In India there 
are agricultural associations here and there, 
but none of them are doing work that can be 
compared with what the I. A. R. O. has been 
doing. Our agricultural associations want 
men, who have at heart their country’s good 
and who are prepared to do it at the sacrifice 
of time and even money. In other words 
we want men who can devote theic time 
and energy to . the work -of the association. 
One or two such men in every taluka will do 
a great amount of work, by constantly advis- 
ing the farmers and bringing to their notice 
the latest improvements in agriculture, in 
fact, 'we' want agricultural missionaries, mix- 
ing thoroughly amorig cultivators and winning 
their' confidence, so that their advice should 
be readily followed by them. 

- Every province should have the Central 
Agricultural Organization Society, with 
branches at district and taluka head -quarters, 
so that the work will have uniformity and- 
'strength. Membership should be open to 
agriculturists, as well as to those who take 
interest jn agriculture. The subject 
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be fullv discussed here, nnd we have only 
referred to it so far as the educatne work Is 
concerned 

Education of Bovs 
T hu can be divided into three parts ~ 
(t) College or Higher education, (2) Secon 
dary education, (3) Primary education The 
object of the first is to give higher and special 
Instruction, in order to equip a student for 
research work Secondary education In 
agriculture is designed for the sons of farmers 
and landholders who want to go In for 
agriculture, and consequently what is aimed 
at is a sound knowledge of practical agricu! 
turc with sufficient faimianty with the 
commercial side of the subject Primary 
agricultural education is chiefly intended for 
providing the children of cultivators with a 
knowledge of how and why of things they 
come across in their houses or on their farms 
and for creating In their minds a liking for 
agriculture The development of reasoning 
faculties must be duty accomplished' without 
which primary education cannot be said to be 
complete. The importance of outdoor educa 
tion is very great in this connection The 
child should learn its surroundings first and 
the- things wlth'whlch it has much to do in 
dally life. Education should develop out of 
daily exper ence. 

The problem of the rural school is not so 
much -one of subjects as of methods of teaching 
The best part of any school 1* its spin t , a school 
can be conceited in which no agriculture is tanght 
separately, but w Inch may present the subject 
vitally from day to day by means of the custom 
pry studies nad exercise The agricultural 


colleges have nil along made the mistake of 
trying to make farmers of their student* by 
compelling them to tote crrtntn practical 
courses forget ting that it is the spin tand method 
of the institution that are what make the wort 
vital and what send the youth back to laud ’ 
These observations of Dr Bade}, if 
properly remembered, would help to avert 
failures that are often to be met with by 
educational institutions in general 

The importance of imparting agricultural 
education in all its three phases has been 
already recognised, and yanous systems hate 
been evolved One particular system cannot 
be expected to be successful in every country 
modifications according to requirements are 
necessary In Denmark, the Agricultural 
High Schools founded by Grundtv lg and others 
became tery popular and the high standard 
of agriculture in Denmark is due in most res 
pects to the excellent agricultural education 
diffused among the farmers, by the h gh 
schools In Germany agricultural colleges 
are designed to give highly technical educa 
turn which an ordinary farmer does not care 
to have; and consequently these colleges are 
not looked upon as popular institutions 
suited to the average requirements of farmers. 
Some of the states in America having early 
perceived these drawbacks in higher educa 
tion arc endeavouring to find out types 
best suited to the requirements of ordinary 
farmers Thus it will be seen that local 
conditions roust be studied first and then 
institutions best suited to the conditions, may 
be started A very brief review of what is 
being done In this respect In other countries 
Will be given in the next number 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE PANCHAjANkA SANKHA OF KRISHNA 


I N the course of my zoological studies on the 
Indian Mollasca I was led to investigate 
the mythology of the sacred chabk of 
Krishna The results of this Investigations 
are here presented*^ 

The Chink the sacred Sankha of the 
* ndus derives Us sanctity from being one 
of theJonr emblems of Vishnu or the SauOur 
God of Hindu mythology In the various re 
presentations of this deity the other three 


emblems Chakra (wheel) Gada (mace) and 
Pad> 71 a (lotus) are represented respectively 
in one of the left and the two right binds 
while the Sankha Is held in the other left 
hand It is of interest to note trt the beg n 
nmg that normal specimens of the Sank! a 
are dextral or right handed 1 and are field in 

r As has been correctly po nteef out by Horne!! 
a contradiction exists n the term nology dextral and 
sin jtraJ as applied by European se enlists Via by 
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the right hand at the time of blowing w hen 
used as trumpets while the Sdnkkas of 
\ishnu.and Krishna were both smistral or 
left handed specimens It is for this reason 
and owing to the \ery rare occasions on 
which smistral \speci mens are obtained that 
the smistral sports as one may call them 
technically fetch \ery fabulous prices Some 
are known to ha\e been sold for their weight 
m gold while good specimens even. in these 
days fetch prices \arymg from Rs z ooo to 
Rs 5 ooo each. E\en small and imperfect 
specimens are sold for Rs 6o to Rs 90 

\s mentioned above the Sankha is one 
of the emblems of Vishnu the second of three 
Gods of the PuraniC Trinity or Tnmurft Not 
only hai Vishnu the Sankha as one of his 
symbols but many of his incarnations or 
aiatafs are represented a$ holding it in one 
band Matsya the fish form Kurma the 
tortoise V ar ah a the boar Narasmgha the 
man lion (sometimes), and Krishna are often 
shown with this emblem in a left hand In 
the effigies of Krishna in which the Sankha 
is not depicted it means that these refer to 
the earlier years of his life before he had 
become possessed of his famous chank — so 
well known to the Hindus as the Panchajanyd 

In the very first chapter of the Bhagawat 
Gita the marvellous Sanskrit poem which is 
considered as one of the Five Jewels 
(Pancharatm) of Devanagan literature we 
hnda mention of the famous "Paiichajanya in 
the following words 1 — 

The aged Kuru grands re (Bh shma) the fief} 
hearted in order to cheer h ni (Duryodhana) blew h » 
ttun pet (conch shell) blar ng out on h gh a 1 ons roar 
Then suddenly the trumpets and the kettledrums the 
cymbals drums and horns were sounded the sound 
> 35 so vprozr 

Then stand ng -in their great car yoked to wh te 
horses the slayer of Madhu ( Kris! na) and the son 
of Pandn (Arji a) blew the r cele t al trumpets 

Hr sh kesha blew the Pane haj anj a „ 

the Indian pub! c The European ven ng the chank 
from the apex" do inwards cons ders the common 
spec mens as dextral or r ght handed wh le Indians 
viewing it from the s deof the mouth open ng call the 
same form s n steal or left handed the abnormal s ms- 
tral or left handed soec mens of Europeans be ng 
accord ng o them Dai-shinararta Inght handed) n 
Bengal and ValamOun S‘nkka in Southern Ind a 
In the present note the term nology used is that of 
European malacolog sis 

1 Dav es tramlat da of Bhagawat G ta (London 
1893) page a-* verses 1 i 3 

2 One of the various names of Kr shnJ expla ned 
by Daws as probably derved ffort frnsh strong 


The legendary origin of the name Pancha 
janya as explained in the Vishnu Parana 
(Book V Chapter \XI) is very interesting 
and is quoted herefrom Wilson’s translation * 

The two excellent Yadu j ouths (Balarama and 
Krishna) versed in all knowledge and possessed o r all 
wisdom then subm tted to instruct on as the d s pies 
of teachers. Accord ngly they repaired to Sand pant— 
who though born ra Kasi res ded at Avant — to study 
(the sc ence of) arms and becom ng h s pupis were 
obed ent and attent ve to the r master W1 en 

they had acqured all that he could teach they sa d fo 
h m Nov say what present shall be given to you 
as the preceptor s fee (Guru-daksh na) 

The prudent Sand pan perce v ng that they were 
endowed v ith more than mortal powers requested b m 
togve him hs dead son (drowned) n th“ sea of' 
Prabhasn Tak ng up the r arms they marched 
aga nst the ocean But the al! -comprehend ng- sea 
said to them I have not killed the son of Sand pan 
A demon named Pa icl at ana (wla> lives) 1 1 the form 
of a co ich shell sewed the boy He s itill tinder my 
waters On hearing th s Krishna plunged into the sea 
and having sla n the vile Pancnajana I » took th* 
co tc t-shtlf t el ch voas formed of his bones 4 (and 
bore it as his horn) 

In the above quotation very interesting 
information is contained regarding the way 
in which Krishna became possessed of thin 
curious chank In what follotv 3 I propose to 
deal with the italicized passages oneby pneand 
to try to adduce facts in support of my con- 
tention regarding the real nature of Krishna’s 
Sankha The sea of Prabhasa as has been 
rightly judged by Wilsoir and other autho 
nties is the famous place of pilgrimage m 
Guzerat Kathiwar, on the west coast of India 
m the Arabian sea It is near the town of 
.Puftun Somnath the seat of the famous 
temple of Somnath In this area and in its 
vicinity on the two sides there is at the 
present day the important chank fishery of the 
Kathr«ar coast The mention of the sea of 
Prabhasa in the Vishnu Purana indicates the 
great antiquity and importance of the fishery 
in such early times as the time of compila 
lion of the Vishnu Purana 

The second point is the identification of 
the devil Panchajana (who lives) in the 
form of a conch shell Wilson in his trans- 
lation pbts the word “who lives in brack 
ets these words to a very great extent clear 
up the riddle regarding this peculiar animal 

and kesha — hair of the head fromKrshnas be ng 
represented with strong curly ha r 

3 The V shnu Purana — \ System of H nda 
Mytholocy and Trad tion (London 1S70) VoL V, 
pp 46-48 

4 TH itdl cs rv these quotat <ns are 
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To any one amounted with the animal life of 
the chant, beas the peculiar habits of the 
so called sea devil Octopus' are at once 
brought to mind These interesting Molluscs 
with their eight long arms cohered by pecu 
bar cup shaped stalked suckers and large 
eyes exhibit a special fondness for the empty 
shells, of Gastropod molluscs. The habit is 
well known to fishermen and they take 
advantage of it by using the empty shells in 
capturing Octopus 

The shell traps as employed now a days 
in the Gulf of Manar are very ingenious 
Here large numbers of shells of the 
five fingured clianh ( Pterocera ) with their 
apices and fingers broken off are tied 
at interval:, of five or six feet to a long 
tope some thirty or fort) shells are 
attached to each rope and a number of such 
lines tied end to end are then laid m shallow 
waters The lines are left m the sea over 
night and on being taken out next morning 
are found to have specimens of Octopus 
sheltered in the cavity of the shells A 
similar device with earthen pots instead of 
shells is adopted in Japan for the same pur 
pose Similar traps are probably m use m 
other places also The adoption of such a 
device clearly shows that the fishermen were 
well acquainted with the habits of the Octopus 
which from its peculiar appearance is rightly 
known as the sea devil all over the world In 
my opinion the clue afforded by the peculiar 
shell trap points to 11 e animal (or demon) 

l Regard ng the min ber of arm* ! Ih nk there 
n u_I ha -c been some confus on between in Oct op s 
nd Lol go or SV/> <i Doll the latter species have f\e 
pars of irn 1 le ll e O top r lias eght but tic 
an n ats ire s ntar and tie hibfs of Sep a are 
■, n lar n some rrpects to tltose of Oclop s 1 or the 
it ii ng up of some of these doubtful po nts I am 
greatly ndebted to Dr \ Annandafe O rector of 
/oologcafSurvo of Ind a s-ho has been k nd enough 
to go tl rough the tnanu cr pt and help me n var ous 
•»)* 


which Krishna slew as having been a sea 
devil which had crawled into the eav it) of a 
shell The words ‘ Panchajan)a ( who 
lives) in the form of a conch shell are 
very significant in this connection The 
name Panchajanya for the deni migft 
also have some reference to the five fingered 
Chank ( Pterocera ) or the cuttle f >h but 
it is impossible to decide with any degree 
of certainty 

The last passage italicized in the quota 
tion from Wilson which was formed of I is 
bones is contradictory in the face of the 
preceding portion of the same quotation 
Bones are mostly enclosed ^ltftllV the lies! > 
part of the animal and do not surround the 
flesh Further no animal has bones of a 
type that could directly be converted into a 
chank shell The contention that the si ell 
referred to was probably one of the simstral 
type of a chank gains great support from the 
first part of the quotation and the other argu 
ments stated above 

Leaving mythology aside what apptars 
most probable was that Pancha;an)a and 
Sankha of Vishnu were both sinistra! shells 
of the common chank known amongst Zoo 
legists as Tur&trtclla ptmm Lamarck The 
simstral rarities certainly were very choice 
adornments for the Hindu Gods and no more 
fitting gifts than tl ese could be imagined 
Indeed it reflects very great credit and in 
genuity of mind on the parts of those who 
selected this symbol because nothing could 
be a greater emblem of purity than tie 
simstral chank which is so scarce as to 
appear once or twice amongst millions of 
normal dextral cl anks list ed ever) )ear 
IT l RVSIftU 

Great contro enj however c\ ts mongttlc 
ph lologists regard ng the correct mean ng of the word 
Panchajan and lo much rcl ancc cannot be placed on 
th s argument 


a view or urn 'v 

Il\ I’bop K ajen dual a t, Dl t M Sc 

HE history of the earth indicates that inconceivably distant date hv mg creatures 
until it cooled and consolidated it appeared on the scene Regarding their 
was quite unfit to be a home of life origin then, are different suggestions 
t follows that at sonic uncertain but of winch two mar be stated here (see 
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“Evolution” by P. Geddes and J. A. 
Thomson, Home University Library series). 
One suggestion is that “germs of life came- 
to our earth embosomed in meteorites, ” 
the presupposition being that “life is as 
old as matter.” “But it is difficult to 
conceive of anything like the protoplasm 
we know,' surviving transport ' in a 
meteorite.^’ The other suggestions that 
“what we call living evolved in Nature’s 
laboratory' from what we call not-Jiriag." 
“We must admit that as an hypothesis it 
is in harmony' with the general trend of the 
evolutionary theory.... If the dust of the 
earth did naturally give rise to living 
creatures, if they are in a real sense born 
of her and the sunshine, then the whole 
' world becomes more continuous and vital, 
and all the inorganic groaning and tra- 
vailing becomes more intelligible.” The 
authors of the book on Evolution admit 
that “the doctrine of the origin of the 
living from the nonliving cannot be held 
at present with a clear or easy mind. ” 
For, though the possibility of building up 
the substances that go to form the hying 
organism is recognised by the chemical 
science, still, “there is a great gap between 
making organic matter and making an 
organismi” We may see if we can get 
some light on the above problem from 
another point of new. And for this we 
shall consider the mechanism of an 
organism, and shall choose the human 
organism for our consideration. 

The human organism consists of a body 
and a mind. The body may be compared 
to an eugine which can convert heat into 
work. In the case of an engine there 
exists a definite ratio between the heat 
used up and the work performed. In the 
'case of the body the same physical law 
relating to heat and work should hold 
good when bodily movements are accom- 
- plished by heat disengaged through meta- 
bolic changes. It will be observed that 
these movements, even though executed 
by the body, must be directed by the 
mind. The latter stands, therefore, in its 
relation to the former in the same .way as 
a driver does with respect to an engine. 
A driver however is not a part and 
parcel of an engine in the same sense as ’ 


the mind is oi the body. For, the mind 
grows as the body grows am! its decay 
follows the decay of the body ; the mind of 
an adult is more developed than that of a 
child ; senility follows the physical weak- 
ness of old age, the reason being that the 
power of the mind depends on the brain, a 
part of the body. 

The relation between the mind and the 
body appears to he a perplexing question. 
“Impressions from the outer world seem to 
come to us by our senses and to be trans- 
mitted along our nerves to our brain, and 
to be there in some way transformed into 
perceptions of things. And the problem 
of psychology has been to understand how 
this can be,” (see “Henri Bergson: The 
Philosophy of Change” by H, Widon 
Car. The People’s Books series). Different 
theories have been suggested by philoso- 
phers to solve the problem, and they are 
based on different views on, life presupposed 
by them. 

We cannot consider life to be merely an 1 
automaton, nor simply as an expression 
of consciousness. There exists volition in 
life. The independent existence ,of the 
external world too cannot be ignored. To 
understand life, we should know what this 
world is, where life exists. A question 
may arise if this world consists of 
separate and independent realities such 
as life, matter, time and space ; or if there 
exists one principle in which all are uni- 
ted. Matter is regarded by the physical 
sciences as being composed of electrons, * 
which seem, to be particles of energy. 
And as it is so, matter has got a. real 
sympathy for energy, that is to say, 
matter can contain energy, and can also 
be affected by it. Time is only a modified 
expression of the conception of motion, 
i. e., the effect of energy on matter. 
Space is an outcome of the manifestation 
of energy. We cannot conceive of the 
possibility of the manifestation of energy 
without any conception of Space. The 
one reality is evidently energy; its mani- 
festation has created matter, time and 
space. It seems possible that Life as well 
should be the 'manifestation of the very 
same energy. . \ 

Returning to" the psychological pm* * 
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it may be stated that impressions' from" 
the Outer World being J forms ^of energy, 
the brain; as it J is composed of matter, 
can receive them The effects of these 
impressions on the brain are perceptions, 
por had there ‘been no impression, there 
would have been no perception. But 
perception is not the only effect. It is, of 
course, the immediate effect of impression, 
and lasts as long as the impression lasts 
We may compare the effect of perception 
to the effect of change produced in a 
wire and its surrounding media while an 
electric current is traversing it Evidently, 
the effect Df perception is a momentary 
one Audit would be natural to expect 
that the said impressions would leave 
behind them some endunng marks on the 
brain substance These marks or records 
of impressions may be latent in character 
and on being revived as images of percep- 
tions, just as photographic images, may 
constitute memory- There will however 
remain this difference that the photogra- 
phic latent images can he developed only 
once, whilst the images of perceptions 
may be eo revived more than once. Such 
a process will enable an organism to 
retain and revive its experiences formed 
by its various perceptions. We bare pre- 
sumed that the memory consists of images 
of perceptions revived from the marks of 
the impressions on the brain substance 
For explaining our point further, we may 
compare these marks of the impression? 
on the brain substance to the markings on 
a gramophone record, and the image of 
.perception to the song reproduced from the 
record. The memory is exactly this rtprer- 
doction. With the help of the aboie 
assumption « e arc now able to offer an 
explanation of the phenomena of intelli- 
gence and instinct. , 

We should take into consideration that 
the organism is the centre of actions, 
w bethcr the stimulus be external or intern- 
al This is so because it is a seat of 
energy, as well as a medium for its, 
manifestation. "Impressions which pass 
into the organism are incentives^ to 
* action and the function of the brain is to 
respond to them by setting going the 
appropriate action" (’Henri Bergson : The 


philosophy of Change). .In doing' so it 
may revive fn the memory its past experi- 
ences These experiences may consist of„ 
the images of perceptions -and also Of the 
images of the past corresponding responses 
of the organism f oh owing the perception. -It r 
may happen that during this revival there 
may appear the image of a mode of action 
that may interest the organism. The image 
in which it is interested will naturally be 
selected and translated into movements 
by the brain. The action following the 
line suggested by such revival of images 
is comparable to the intelligent action 
which follows "hesitation, deliberation' 
and choice ” It wall be noticed .that in , 
intelligent action there is an element of 
sympathy existing between the organism 
and the mode of action. We - cannot 
Otherwise explain why a certain procedure 
should be adopted when^ there arc a host 
of others present. In insdncHre nations, 
also wc come across this very sympathy. ’ 
Now, the' difference between intelligent 
action and instinctive action will be 
observed to Consist in tfie existence in 
the former, of an intermediate pheno- 
menon of "hesitation and deliberation", 
which null be absent in the 4 after. Sym- 
pathy determines the action in bo’tli cases 
In the first case ( the sympathy results 
from a revival of a host of imnges of 
perception and of past responses in 
memory, while in the 6econd case the 
sympathy is spontaneous, nnd acts direct- 
ly, This sympathy . is an essential link 
between the organism and its actions. 
For as the organism is a seat of energy and 
it9 actions * are only "manifestations of 
the said energy, the link referred -to js 
really one existing between energy and its 
manifestation, without which a possibility 
of manifestation of energy is incpnceivable- 
We are conscious of impressions and 
also of responses which follow them 
Impressions are forms of energy receh ed 
by tbe organism and its responses ore 
eflccts’ofenergygomgout of it (organism)- 
I! the reception’ of energy in the form. of 
impression can give nse to perception, it v 
is natural to expect that a similar pheno- 
menon should follow the going outofenergy < 
from the organism. Our perception*, 1 
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we have already stated,. -are dtte to certain 
states of the brara Out conscionsness 
as well, which includes the phenomenon 
of perception seems to have been onginat 
ed from similar states of the brain And 
with the help of these states alone the 
brain will be able to direct onr bodily 
movements when there can be no other 
index available to guide it 

The above view regarding conscious 
ness need not reduce a living being to an 
automaton There will be found a place 
Tor volition in life For there being roanv 
different w ays available for the manifest 
ation of energy -the element of choice 
naturally comes m if the energy is to 
manifest itself along only one of these 
ways However it must also be admitted 
that there will be Found motives which 
govern otlr choice And we often feel that 
all our motives converge to a certain end 
nr purpose in life So our volition is not 
absolutely free 

Let us now try to understand the 
teleological view of life mentioned above 
Life being supposed to be an incessant 
manifestation of energy necessarily a 
movement it must have a certain three 
tion and destination ahead of it 'What 
that destination enn be may now be 
considered It can only be one of the two 
alternatives either a cessation of the 
continuity of manifestation or the very 
continuity itself Our view of life it will 
be observed is compatible with the view 
of the evolution of the Ming from the nop 


hr mg And if the evolution of energy has 
proceeded so far along this line starting 
from energy traversing matter and reaching 
life there will be no reason ISr believing 
it to end there The destination of life 
will then appear to be the v ery continuity 
of the manifestation a e a progressive 
evolution To understand the nature of 
it more fully w e should keep in view the 
place of individual living beings in this 
march of life We find that generation 
after generation of a race perish bqt life 
still progresses through it Evidently life 
maj be immortal but not an organism 
For the existence of the Spirit after the 
decay of the body is incompatible with 
our conception of consciousness And ne 
cessanly we consider the phenomenon of 
death as an annihilation of the manifest 
ation of life exhibited through an organ 
ism An prgamsm pensbes but not life 
Life is like a progression of waves where 
one wave giving rise to another but itself 
disappearing helps m keeping the conti 
ntuty of onward motion 

Returning to the main question tinder 
discussion it seems possible that the 
living "have evolved from the not hvmgon 
our planet The view of the transportation 
of life germs from other heavenly bodies 
to our earth seems to be not very con 
vincing For, besides the reason -alreadj 
stated the sojourners might not have 
found in her (earth) a suitable environ 
ment 
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Tho Equality that is needed. 


Mr, S Jackson Coleman writes in the 
Jodi'ui Renew 


Idealist and real st are alike unbned with tie 
vague fiuttenngs of asp ring human ty towards 
a new world tn which oppression shall be tin 
knows and of which the dominating sp nt 
shall be the mag c word Equality * 


Again — 

There is of course no such thing as 
Equal ty Differentiation of type is the very 
law of life The strength of England in fact has 
always come from the d \ersity of its interest* 
and its training Thor schools have not suffered 
from tl e p tilc«s uniform ty which is a curse m 
some other countries It cannot be sanketf ° - 
Entamos Matthew Arnold said 
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that At eleven o clock on each day every child 
in the country is repeating the same lesson 
Uniformity is a vice and if we are to succeed 
it is essential that individualism should be 
developed to the utmost extent Every man too 
should be allowed to develop in his own way 
In the new world that is opening out to ns 
we shall therefore have greater differentiation 
that is greater inequality 

Here the writer mistakes diversity or 
variety of talents and gifts for inequality 
When he savs, Greater equality of 
opportunity— yes we perfectly agree 

But w hen in the next sentence be says, 
* Greater equality of brain and capacity to 
achie\e— no we ask 1 Why not 5 

remembering that it is of greater equality 
that he speaks, not of perfect equality 
There is, however, no fault to be foand w 
the passage quoted below 

But what is this equality that is to be the 
sign manual of the new world ? Is it a demand 
for equality of opportunity — that is on 
equal chance for every baby born into the world 
to reach the highest of which it is capable ? No 
man who calls himself a good citizen could carp 
at such a demand If it be a claim however 
for a levelling of mankind down to the 
average every good citizen will fight against 
such n proposal and be will bare the experience 
of evolution on Ins side in so doing for all 
evolution consists of a levelling up 

The only equality that is worth anything is 
the chance to develop Many are not allowed 
under present conditions this opportunity and 
the community loses by not recognising this 
need 

It is a noteworthy fact that nbarly every 
advanced thinker whether one takes such widely 
divergent types as Anatole Prance II G Wells 
or Bernard Shaw agrees that this is n primary 
consideration 


Work for Students 
Mr P K Telnng w rites in the I oung 
Colkgiite 

There are many w ho can do things w ith their 
hands many fortunately have the energy nnd 
capacity for physical action but there areal 
wars few who can think out solutions to social 
and economic problems or cv en visualise these 
problems clearly In cvcryconntry during a time 
of upheaval there are always members who can 
do What they are told to do but there arc few who 
can with authority and sincerity decide wlnt it 
is to do It is the duty of students especially 
the more advanced ones nt College to take up 
for study and investigation those problems of 
Civs; and social wellbeing which are pressing 


themselves on the Attention of every thoughts 1 
observer of the conditions around ns It is thev 
who hat e the necessary intellectual enthusiasm 
to undertal e reading on n Large ^cale it is they 
w ho have the necessary mental framing to hr 
able to draw conclusions from tlicir reading and 
to apply them to the actual facta of the We 
around them It is they who can have the 
necessary patience and persistence to inspect 
and investigate the necessary detachment to 
come to unbiassed conclusions Moreover ac- 
tual contact with facts of IfewiH add depth 
nud accuracy to their stud es cspec ally of civic 
and economic subjects which when restricted 
entirely to the class room and the library assume 
a tone of unreality These subjects again ore 
studied and taught in our colleges to-day from 
books nnd by men whose horizon is cntuelj 
western and there arises d tendency cither to 
ignore eastern facts and ideas or dismiss tl cm 
summarily ns abnormal or as indicative of ft 
lower onfer of social organization The expen 
diture of time ftnd energy involved m such 
UTsuits therefore w ill rather help studies than 
wider them 

One feels very keenly tl at if our students will 
take to n. study of social problems such ns 
Housing VI ages V, elfnre of Labour Pauperism 
Sanitation nnd Hygiene nnd will under able 
guidance organise w ork of actual investigation 
into conditions nstley exist in Our audst they 
w ill be taking in hand a thing w Inch can be j ro 
perly done only by intelligent and trained people 
and not by amateurs and theorist* however 
well meaning they may be. Members of the 
Servants of India Society 1 avc already been 
engaged on work of tins 1 ind and there seem* 
to be no reason wbj they should not be asked 
to put themselves nt the heads of student- 
groups guiding and directing their studies nnd 
activities One thing will 1 ave to be kept in mind 
Our reading of these subjects will provide us 
with principles draw n from a renew of Vi estem 
conditions and facts \\c shall have to te*t 
these in the light of facts and principles of our 
own life nnd the effort should be to f nd a wav 
out in keeping w ith our trndtttons and ideals not 
only to plant conclusions and principles alien 
to them in their midst 

TJ^JihiuvWgvrc' iAiv wxftgdv* ts> 
of other nations nod peoples but w c mint never 
forget that we have a view point on life vli ch 
is all our own nnd a social and emc orginis* 
tiou which has a distinctive character of great 
value 

“Message of Robert Burns to India ” 

In an article on 4 The Message pf 
Robert Bums to India in Lost nndtiesf 
Mr Francis 1\att K\ntc« — 

Burns Celebrated the universal brotherhood 
of man He toicc! the aspirations nf ratio** 
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struggling upwards m the path of progre*'® 
Like Herne lie was a fighter in the great cause 
for the liberation of humanity It is here that 
he speaks what is in reality his message to 
India IIis precious words on such subjects may 
be studied with profit by the Indian student and 
thinker, by nil who can grasp the essential 
meaning underneath a diversity of expression 
One of Burns’ most striking traits is not 
i merely his universal humanity, but his universal 
sympathy which embraces not merely mankind 
but the brute creation— nay even the inanimate 
J things of the earth. Here ore some examples 
! taken at random It is not merely the good 
| man overwhelmed with unmented misfortune 
who calls forth his loTe 

Ev'n you, ye hapless crew f I pity you , 

“Ye, whom the seeming good think sin tn pity 
,\c poor, despised, abandon^ vagabonds 
Whom vice, as usual, has turned o er to rum 

Again, the inequalities of life press upon him 
Again he looks on the bnght side of the 
humble life Even the poorest have their plea- 
sures and consolations 

His finest effort is to be found in his famous 
song, “A man s n man for n that " the Mar 
seQlaise hymn of all the oo\erty stricken on the 
earth Well known ns the verses nre I cannot 
refrain from quoting the first and the last 
Is there for honest Poverty 

That hmgs his head, an’ a’ that , 

The coward slave— wc pass him by, 

Wc dare be poor for a' that I 
For a’ that an* a* that, 

Our toils obscure an’ a* that, 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that 
Then let us pray that come it may, 

(As come it will for a’ that,) 

That sen«c and worth, over a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree, an a’ that 
Tor a’ that, an a’ that, 

It s coming yet for a’ that 
That man to man, the w orld o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that 

There is a direct message m that song of 
consolation tmd hope to the toiling, poverty- 
oppressed millions oflndia 

IIis s\ mpathy tran«ccmled the limits of 
humanity. 

. Through the whole of his life Barns was in 
intimate contact with the soil of his native land 
lie ploughed her fields and gathered her harvests 
year after year The products of that soil 
oknos* - too< sentient existence to his loving 
eye* When Le turned down n mountain daisy 
with htsr plough he Lamerled that he was 
cruvurg it m the dn«t, ard he turned his 
weedisg clips as de to spare the tlutle becan*e 
it was the emblem of his country and Lc could 
GoV- IQ 


not endure its destruction W hep we go a step 
higher and come to the animal creation, we 
expect that his sympathy will go forth in large 
measure and are not disappointed The animals 
that he reared, that Helped him m his efire of 
the fields, that w ere pets in his home or those 
wild in the woods and the meadow s, were ever 
the objects of keen attention and kindly 
thought In many a humorous and pathetic 
line he has tonchea on their lives and fortunes 
Thus he turns up the nest of a field mouse and 
has some moving lines on its destruction , it 
affects him with pirn that the little animal 
should run aw ay from him 

I’m truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken nature’s Social union, 

An' justifies that ill opinion 

W hich makes thee startle * 

At me, thy poor, earth born companion 
An fellow mortal 1 

He could pity even the devil 
In his Address to the Dal , he has a half 
humorous half regretful reference to the evil 
fate of this evil spirit 

But fare yon weel, auld Nickne— ben » 

0 wad ye tnk a thought an’ men 1 
ke mblins might—! dinnn hen— 

Still hnc a stake , 

I’m wac to think upo’ you den, 

Ev’n for your sake’ 


India in Current World Litoraturo. 

The following paragraphs arc taken 
from "The World of culture” in the 
Collegian , 

k owe Islam 

Mohammedanism is being reinterpreted m 
Sir Theodore Monson's recent articles In the 
AmeleentA Ceafury (Jnlj 1919) wc are told that 
the koung Moslems in India, Turkey and Egypt, 
are either sceptics or hold unorthodox opinions 
w hich w ould scandalize the divines of El Azhar 
or Dcoband but "it is just these young men 
who are taking the lead in championing the 
cause of Islam ’ The explanation of this 
apparent anomaly lies in the fact, says he, that 
Islam is more than a creed, it is a civilization 
—it is a sftcial group with a pbi’osophy, a 
culture and an art of its ow n. 

Hivdc Mcuc. 1 

Quite n number of articles on Indian Music 
have of late appeared in the musics I and other 
journals of the t sited States s_cb as * Eastern 
and \\ cstera Music ’ in Musical America (1918) 

' Music aid Musical Instruments of India ’ m 
the Afa»ic Cocner (1918), ‘ Message of Hindu 
Musk;’ in tns (191S), and ’Patronage of 
Music in India * in the Mns.cn! Obscnrr (191*)) 
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All thjjse contributions arc from the pen o( 
B K Roy 

Tnr Oxford IIistoiiy op Itnu 
In the December number of the Political 
Science Quarterly (1013) the fallacies of Mr 
Vincent A Smith as historian are exposed by 
Benoy Rumor Sarkar in a review-essay on "An 
English History of India' The article em 
phnsises the distinction that there is between * 
archeology and history 

Oy -rnr colours op thp Striap in Mica 
I n the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
(London) A Vol 96 we have a full investiga 
lion of the phenomenon of the coloured striae 
observed when mica is examined by the Foucault 
Test by Mr P N Ghosh Lecturer on Optics 
in the Calcutta University A preliminary 
communication m Nature ( November 14 1918) 
by Prof C \ Raman and the present author 
described briefly the phenomenon The expen 
mental vs ork described in this paper vi as earned 
out by Mr Ghosh in the Pafit Laboratory of 
Physics of the Calcutta University 


Universities of the Future 

Waiting in the Kalpaka on * the New 
Renaissance’ Mr Victor E Cromer quotes 
from Professor Th wing's work on Univer- 
sities of the World a long passage which 
concludes as follows — 

‘By reason of the presence of three elements 
— the increasing complexness of civilisation 
the increasing competition of civilisation the 
increasing sense of the need of conservation of 
natural resources— the education which the 
colleges and universities of the world seek to 
give becomes of greater worth and of widening 
relationships In this enlargement the untver 
sities of the world may easily fall into four 
classes 

The writer then summarises Prof 
Tiiwtng s description of the four types of 
universities 

The first of these four classes Professor 
Thwmg snvs 'has for its purpose the discovery 
and the publ cation of the trntb and comprises 
mainly the German Umvers ties * The second 
class v» the type which has for its ‘primary pur 
pose the development of character through the 
power of thinking ’ represented by the Scottish 
and some of the American Universities The 
third type he says ‘has for its real though sel 
dom spoken of purpose the making of a gentle- 
man, and Oxford and Cambridge are cited os 
nest examples of this class Professor Tbwing 
goes on to say that ‘It is a far cty to the 
n.typeDf the University aery far in place 
i m function This class seeks to tram men 


in efficiency its members endeavdur to make 
graduates who are able to earn their 1 vmg In 
tins respect they arc like all other professional 
schools and especially like the schools of engi 
neering Of course the efficiency is of a liberal 
sort and the living for earning which the op- 
portunity is given is of large relations The 
universities of this class belong especially to the 
Far East The means of subsistence are so 
small the margin dividing starvation from bare 
existence so narrow that ei«y force mint be 
utilised every method employed which shall 
add a crumb to the food or a thread to the, gar 
meat The characteristics of all the Universities 
of each of these four classes are of course found 
in less or greater degree in every Unn erstty 
The writer concludes Ins article bv 
elaborating Ins idea of the co ordination 
of all methods which should characterise 
education in the coming day 

In the development of the University system 
that will come in the years succeeding thc,Great 
War there will be a co-ordination and a re-syn 
thesis of all existing systems The historical 
growth of each distinctive type of University 
college and school w ill have contributed a di« 
tmctive point of view methods that are unique 
and lessons to be learned in the founding of the 
Universities of the future India starting from 
the beginning with her University "System Xa ill 
have the experience of all other Universities 
throughout the world on which to build the 
edifice of her future system of learning 

Bctw een the primary school systems and 
the Universities there must arise an intermedia 
ry system by means of which the University 
will be fed with students This intermedia 
ry system will be compulsory and universal 
AH children will have to pass through the inter 
medtary schools and those who are lit or ready 
for the wider education of the University will be 
passed on to it os a matter of course Once the 
career is chosen all efforts will be bent towards 
giving the best possible facilities to the child to 
study and develop its faculties whctl er the 
tendencies be musical or domestic electrical or 
oratorical literary or mechanical There will 
be scope for all There wall be a pjace found for 
the large groups w ho are f tted to become engi 
neers or architects carpenters or draughtsmen 
while there w ill even be facilities provided for 
the precocious individual who has no compeer 
m the State m his particular d rection and 
therefore needs individual instruction and unique 
facilities From a hod earner to a Shakespeare 
from a bootmaker to a W orld Teacher facilities 
■wall be provided m this intermediate system for 
oil classes to find their vocation nnd to develop 
efficiency in that vocat on 

And if a nation is so happy ns to possess An 
individual who stands head and shoulders aboae 
his fellows m any gia en direction then it is to 
that nation « interests to prondc the utmost 
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facilities for tiie studies of that individual The 
hour and the man have a way of coming into 
correct juxtaposition m the worlds economy 1 
but if the man is not sufficiently awakened to 
.realise the greatness of his opportunity the 
hour passes and the world snfiers The educa 
tional system must be broad enough to provide 
for the single genius as well as the enlighten 
ment of the masses When that time arrives 
the New Renaissance wftl be within measurable 
distance of realisation 


Western Nationalism and 
Ideal Nationalism. 

In his lecture On “Clinstufn Nation 
alism,” reproduced in the Young Men of 
India, Mr K T Paul observes — 

The breakdown of Western Civilisation m 
1014-1918 is due to a type of Nationalism 
winch is fundamentally opposed to the Spirit of 
Christ No one js more anxious than the rebgi 
ous leaders of the West to make this point per 
fectly clear The war is reckoned rather as part 
of that process of the evolution of nature red 
in tooth and claw when it rejects the superior 
guidance offered by Christ through self restraint 
in thoughtfulness fpr otherS. 

But Nationalism truly so called is not Prus- 
siamsm Take the analogy of individual per 
Bonnhty Who will deny the infinite value of 
the self knowledge self reverence and self-control 
implied in individual personality ? The beast in 
man may lower it to arrogant conceit or beg 
garly selfishness The spint in man however 
docs raise it thank heaven, very often to most 
useful purposes in the economy of Society The 
same is also true of the family Social advance 
nient social graces progressive maintenance of 
culture from generation to generation most 
things which make life worth living ore all 
impossible excepting for the great fact of the 
family On the other hand family interests and 
'hroihy -ynbt uniy miL -ho d/egrubt-peiqlrtanliy 
too often ■ 

In the same wav the fact that nationalism 
was notoriously malformed in the Europe of the 
XI Nth Century should not blind us to its essen 
tial values The history of mankind cannot be 
read from a teleological view point without 
discerning the inscrutable wisdom of Infinite Pro 
yidcnce It was in His de«igu that nations 
should emerge m the course of human evolu 
t«on should develop peculiar characteristics of 
their own should at a later stage so freely rater 
jtunglc as to teach and help one another and to 
advance the race towards its goal of perfection 
WTsat w order if in such an immensely complicate 
ed process drawn out over tkcu«ands of genera 
t’.cms tt ere should he failures tuid confi vts even 
Vmngeddnns ard revolutions One might is 
well coc km u irdivjlual personality or fatafy 
fee’ ng for the same reason 


The possibility of failure is the one coadi 
tion for \inhty m success Such ts God s own 
method of nurture The process is costly, in 
volving suffering w hich sometimes falls on the 
undeserved We cannot enter now into the 
metaphjrsics of that side issue The main fact 
is that ra the onejnereasing purpose of God for 
mankind nationalism has a designed place of 
necessity 

Me Patti then gives us his Ideal of what 
nationalism ought ti> be and m doing so 
says For the pefection of individual 
personality Christ revealed the master- 
secret * Do unto Others as you would be 
done by” was the dictum J Here it ma\ be 
observed that this v, as not *a new revela 
tion made by Christ This rule of conduct 
is to be found m the ancient writings of 
several countries of an age anterior to the 
days of Jesus, c g, m the Talmud, and in 
the works of Coniucius Let us, however, 
proceed with Mr Paul s ideal of national 
ism He says that just as the above master- 
secret of Reciprocity helps in the pepfection 
of individual personality, so it “leads the 
family upward, and the same is the secret 
for Nationalism ’ 

The so-called Christian West finds it diffi 
cult to learn tins lesson and needed all the 
tragedy of the Great War to brrng it vividly to 
attention Like .the individual, it is only the 
nation that loses itself that can find itself 
That God may be the Xing of mankind that, 
mankind may carryout His will and purposes 
ofLoveinthc great true freedom of obedience 
with this high purpose it is for nations as 
for individuals to forget themselves m nt 
truistic service Over and over again this 
prescription ha* been found true in the m 
dividual. There is no. reason. -ivhsj •J’uwlri. 
not be equally unfailing in the case of a nation 
^It is the survivals of barbarism ra Western, 
nations which have made this sofarimpracu 
cable in spite of their Christianity 

In India, then no nationalism can be counted 
as Christian which would be so self-centred ns 
to want isolation, so self-seeking as to exploit 
other nations so self-conceited as to despise 
other cultures so self willed as to refuse others 
counsels 

In this connection eome of Mr Paul s 
ob^rv ations on the culture of India arc 
worth quoting 

Of oil t! e ancient cultures of the world tl c 
one which has maintained its progress unb-oken 
foe thirty centuries 1* that of Indio. Egvpl an * 
Chaldea, Iran and Greece made their 
tions and departed many centuries 
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Imperial Rome well established on solid founda 
tionsof hw and statesmanship found its roaster 
who shivered it to pieces and threw its 
empire into barbaric darkness for seven cen 
tunes Of Japan and China 1 have no know 
ledge beyond thu that their light was lit from 
loan Leaving them aside for a moment India 
presents the unique phenomenon of a great 
Oriental culture winch has braved the cob 
fusions of thirty centuries of political vicis 
situdes Her strength lay not in physical non er 

J material pelf but in the abiding vitality of 
! inner light which secured high intellectual 
uevemeut profound spiritual aspiration and 
msterpiece of social organization at once ad 
«j,table to the demands of changing conditions 
and tenaciously conserving the heritage of art 
and culture as each generation earned them a 
stage farther towards perfection 

It is these tilings thrit we call the National 
Characteristics oflndia 

Again the sterling success of Indian culture 
to subsist to progress and to dominate for 
centimes many more millions than ever came 
Under the heel of the Kaiser all without any 
political power and authority has demonstrat 
ed once for all to the world the truth of the 
dictum Blessed are the Meek for they shall in 
bent the Earth The rest of the world went on 
the idea that political power is indispensable for 
a chance in the world This fallacy worked it 
self out into the absurdity which Europe bad to 
undergo during the last five years India has 
stood on a pedestal above material and poll 
ticnl power and her exalted throne bas weather 
ed all storms and the nations of the world 
might turn to her w istfaDy Tor a demonstration 
of the truth uttered in all its simplicity on the 
shores of Galilee 

Among the most precious heritage of India is 
her ideal of womanhood As daughter, as wife 
and as mother her throne is m the heart of 
roan and from there her sceptre is stretched 
without hindrance over his head and hand 
Not by becoroinga man butby realising perfectly 
the sacred office of womanhood she has 
provided the complement without which mere 
man is utterly poor and ineffectual 

India’s Duty in relation to the .. 
Covenant of the League of 
Nations 

The editor of the 1 oung A tea of India 
has published the complete text of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations -which, 
lie says has not jyet appeared in any journal 
published in India ana in that connection 
observes — 

India is a signatory to the Covenant and 
thereby ive accept certain responsibilities and 
duties towards the w orld in the consideration of 
which an tl e dthcr hand we bar# failed lament 


ably Every civilized Fower possibly with the 
exception of thelledjaz has brought up the Peace 
Treaty in which is incorporated the Covenant, 
before its respective Legislature for di'cu'sioo 
criticism and ratif cation The Dominions such 
as Canada and Australia have done this On the 
other hand in India the Government has laded 
to explain tie Treaty even to responsible 
leaders and on the part of the latter there has 
been a lamentable lack of interest even though 
it would appear that some of the concrete 
provisions of the Covenant affect us most 
profoundly nnd in them large masses of our 
population have a definite interest (The italics 
are onrs —Ed Af R ) We have had meetings 
all over India demanding that Turkey s 
Sovereignty should in no wire be curtailed, 
even territorially In article 22 of .the 
Covenant the plenipotentiaries including the 
representatives of India signed the following 
Certain communities formerly belonging to 
the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of 
development where their existence as independ 
ent nations can be provisionally recognized 
subject to the rendering of administrative advice 
ana assistance by a Mandatory nntd such time 
ns they are able to stand alone The wishes 
of these communities must be the principal 
consideration in the selection of the Mnnua 
tonr Here a question of capital importance 
nnd of the deepest import to India has already 
been settled under the guarantee of the principal 
All es and Associated Powers 

We would advise our readers to turn aside 
from the conflicting control ersics regarding 
Turkey as reflected m the Indian newspapers 
\le would urge them to turn to a map of the 
Middle East that is to say Turkey in Europe 
Anatolia Armenia, Trans Caucasia Kurd stan 
Persia Afghanistan Arabia and Mesopotamia. 
Surely it is time that we enlarged our vision 
and looked beyond our boundaries Be are 
being drawn into the greater world but this 
is nothing new The fact is that our national 
relationships have been for a century and a 
half looked after for us nnd hence we have 
failed to be interested in them Does it surpnre 
many of our readers to learn that Lahore is 
nearer the Russian Frontier than to the capital 
of a s ster Province - such as Allahabad J This 
fact is true and j ct we hart failed to apprehend 
its significance and meaning tons \\c are on 
the eve of rearing in India great democratic 
institutions but on our frontiers and indeed 
in an area larger than the w hole Indian Empire 
—in the Middle East, there is turmmlnnd unrest, 
tnstab hty great anxiety nnd fear Indeed 
the whole aspect is threatening In the distant 
past our north w est frontiers were never safe 
from invasion IV ho can predict that this new 
Ind a. jnst come to birth can be kept safe and 
intact and jh that pence wl ich is Jieccssarv for 
our existence and development ? 
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Work at Pusa 

“Rusticos” writes m the il frsorc 

Economic Journal , of Pusa wheats — 

Pusa wheats Nos 4 and 12 continue to 
spread throughout the country side The area 
under them m 1 918-19 was estimated at half a 
million acres and the additional profit to 
Cultivators which accrued from them at 75 lakhs 
of rupees Their success is not confined to this 
country In Nett South Wales ul West 
Australia and in Uganda they are coming into 
general cultivation They are being extensively 
tried m South Africa and Nigeria and samples 
have been asked for by countries as far apart as 
Canada and Java. 

Or the waste of water m irrigation, he 
writes — 

That the cultivator all over India wastes an 
appalling amount of water is a well known fact 
which is the despair of irrigation engineers but 
it has been left to Mr and Mrs Howard to 
frame the best estimate vet made of the extent 
to which he misuses his supplies They have 
demonstrated that excellent crops of wheat can 
be grown in North West India on one preltmi 
nary irrigation only, whereas the cultivator in 
Sind applies fonr or more waterings to the 
standing crop and his brother m Baluchistan 
six or seven Mr and Mrs Howard point out 
that the water which could be set free by more 
economical methods could be used most advant 
ngeously for the production of leguminous 
fodder crops such as lucerne or berseera {Egyp- 
tian clover) and that the general improi ement 
in tile organization of the local fodder supplies 
which would follow the increase in the fodder 
crops would go far to solve the cattle and milk 
problems and would also increase the supply of 
manure It is sati factory to find that Mr and 
Mrs How ard s w ork on soil aeration has con* 
viaccd them that any fears of soil depletion in 
the plains of India are groundless They hold 
that increased rather than decreased yields are 
to be expected vs suffice drainage is improved 
os erosion becomes checked as the texture of 
the land is improved by the extended use of suit 
able leguminous rotations and ns the conditions 
necessary fot nitrogen fixation are elucidated 
and applied 

Trade Unions Worse than Caste 
m ono Respect 

From the ancient literatures of India 
nnd from modern historical w orks based 
bn them one learn* that, whatever the 
other faults of the caste system, it did not 
in general stand in the wav of persons of 
anr ca*te following \nv trade or unlustrv 
thrv liked Modern Hindus also enjov 


similar freedom But in the West the 
Trade Unions stand m the w av of men and 
women freely choosing their means of 
earning The following extract from Mr 
Arnold W right’s article on ‘ Economics in 
the West” in the Mysore Economic Journal 
is made in support of our opinion 

How selfish and monopolistic are the tenden 
cies of modern Labour in this country is shown 
by the manner in which the Trade Unions are 
dealing with the question of female labour 
During the war over a quarter of a million of 
women were employed in various industries 
some of them in positions of great responsibility 
and all working on lines usually followed by 
the ordinary male workers Naturally it was 
assumed that these often highly self sacrificing 
women when the war concluded,, would if they 
cared to remain at work be permanently 
employed But those who expected this were 
reckoning without the exclusiveness of the Trade 
Umons A report just issued by the Womens 
Industrial League which has been mahmg 
inqnnes on the subject shows that of the quarter 
million women originally employed only 79,000 
were in the w orkshops at the end of May last 
and that this number was rapidly dwindling 
because the Unions would not allow the women 
to be employed One firm wrote os follows to 
the Society on the subject — 

Since the armistice the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers has insisted upon our 
dismissing the women working on armature 
work because w e were not employing women in 
the same room or departmen t as formerly M e 
don t think the decision was a fair one, and -aye 
make our protest accordingly but without 
avail W e venture to express the opinion that 
women s work is infinitely better than men s for 
many branches of our work. 

Me are more than pleased with the loyalty, 
cheerfulness and willing service of the wOmea 
in our employ They are unquestionably an 
example to the male labour practically without 
exception 

\\e intend to keep women ns long as 
allowed for they hai e given complete satisfac 
tion and are displacing no men. 

♦ It is hardly neejsrary to comment oa the 
spint here revealed of the mind of Labour as it 
is directed by the Trade Union leaders The old 
med larval Guilds usually cited as monumental 
examples of selfishness were not more narrow 
m their exclusiveness than the up-to-date 
Labour organizations are showing themselves 
to be It is their tendency which excites the 
greatest apprehension for the future of Bnttsb 
industry I or the fall development of our 
re*’ource"»Tree trade is just as necessary in the 
sphere of artisan employment ns it ** 
wider region of international e *> 

I nder modern conditions what 
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can rtn industry have w hick is hedged round 
with n high wall over which no one can climb 
who has not first passed through the extremely 
fine sieve of the Trade Union a laws There is 
the less excuse now for the barriers raised 
because all the world is crjing out for British 
goods and manufacturfcr9 do not find it possible 
even to n limited extent to keep pace with the 
demands they receive \ striking example of 
the mischief wrought by the curious obtnseness 


of the Trade Unions to the needs of the time is 
supplied by the action of the Bradford wool 
workers who for weeks resolutely declined cithgr 
to do ovens ork or to permit the employment 
of female labour though the demand for the 
Trades goods was never greater When these 
things happen one is almost disposed to question 
whether the British worker will ever rise to the 
necessities of the present unexampled situation 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Typical Englishman 
In the opinion of the New Statesman 
By a curious chance the person whom the 
typical Englishman— at least the best type of 
Englishman— is most nnlike is John Bulk That 
stupid and irascible figure of plethora— where 
is he to be found * One might walk the streets 
of London all day and never meet him once He 
does not frequent fairs or markets One never 
sees him" driving a motor ’bus There may be 
ft few elderly gentlemen of a John Bull figure in 
dubs— but t bey are mere commentators without 
Influence on events They talk n great deal o! 
politics but they might as well talk racing for 
all the effect they have They are not important 
but-self important They are outside the nation 
al life. They could not get a seat even in the 
present Cabinet they could not get a seat even 
in the present Parliament 

The wntcr proceeds to obser\ e. — 

We suspect John Bull of being the invention 
of an dnti Englishman John Bull could never 
have done a single one of those things that have 
made the name of England renowned through 
the world He could neither have written 
Hamlet nor have gone with Scott in search of 
the South Pole 

The three great contributions of England to 
the world it seems to us "hav e been made in the 
spheres of poetry ad venture and political liber 
ty John Bull would have*scorned the f rst 
hated the last and been much too dull and fond 
of his food even to dream of quitting England 
in search of the impossible The only fide qua 
1 tv he possesses— and it is undoubtedly a great 
quality—is dogged courage John Bull may be 
ns stupid as a stone wall bat he is also os in 
shakable "Wc have no doubt that it is this 
quality in him that has kept huh alive m the 
«ir imagination Human beings aware 
the chase of hopes and fears that an eeps over 
»m at times with so unsettling an effect are 
to worship an ideal of nnfl netting steadiness L 


as though it were one of the primary virtues 
It is certainly ft virtue for lack of which the 
primary virtues are of little— or at least, lessen 
ed— account Thus it may be that John Boll 
though he is not typical of Englishmen mgencral 
cither in his features or in his character ns a 
whole does typify the English love of dogged 
ness and stability One would like to believe 
that dogged courage is consistent with a little 
more charm of maimer But perhaps the aver 
nge Englishman prefers his doggedness neat * 
How does the Englishman himself see 
his average fellow-country man ? 

He thinks of bun chiefly as a blunt honest 
man whose W ord is ht£ bond who has a sort 
of schoolmaster s mission to the inferior and 
ungrateful outer world the chivalrous protect 
or of women a moderate drinker with a 
hatred of teetotalers with a touch of trn 
imaginative stup dity that keeps the pure gold 
of his nature from being too soft, not a perfect 
man but a better man thin any other man 
The Englishman would not go further than that 
he never boasts 

The New Statesman suspects that it was 
not the hostile critics of the Englishman 
but the Englishman himself ivho invented 
the. desen qtion. of. himself, as. stiujid. and 
unimaginative 

It seems odd that he should do so seeing 
that he is not given to self-abasement Mr 
Shaw if we remember right attributes it to 
protective mimicry The Englishman sits down 
politically speaking to play cards with the 
Irishman and he at once begins tell og the 
Irishman how brilliant he (the Irishman) is and 
what a blundering idiot he (the Englishman) is. 
The Irishman is only too readv to believe Jt is 
all true and he shows his pleasure by the easy 
going recklessness of his pH) Then when the 
game comes to an end and it is tunc to count 
ones winnings the Irishman notices that there 
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arc no winnings for him to count, while the 
Englishman n«ds a bag in which to carry his 
an ay Happy is the nation that can pretend 
to he stupid \\ ere w e a wolf, w e should «ay to 
the lamb What a dazzling creature you arc' 
How beautiful and how perfectly clever ’ There 
could be no better wa> of insunng against 
hunger 


The ‘Right of Revolution * 

Lc Temps in criticising the .assertion of 
the French Socialists that militant mino 
nties have a ‘right of revolution’— a ‘right 
of violence’—' writes — 

The right of revolntion can exist only in so 
far ng a national majority is oppressed, is the 

I towers are self-constitnted The right of revo- 
ntion thus understood triumphed definitely 
on the day when the fathers of the Trench Re- 
volution caused the equality of all citizens before 
the law to be maintained and founded the first 
great democracy based upon the rights of man 
From that ttme forth, the right of revolntion 
disappeared, abolished by its very conquests 
* for b^ the creation of a regime of liberty and 
political justice a regime in which every citizen 
possesses the same legal means of making known 
his w ill, every violent act against the regularly 
etabltshed order i® condemned m thought and 
deed 

Looking forward to the violent overthrow 
of on order legally and peaceably established 
according to the will of the majority the re 
course of a militant minority to the pretended 
right of revolution, is a criminal act— a crime 
against democracy It is the Tery negation of 
democracy, the overthrow of everyone of those 
principles of liberty and equality without which 
no democratic civilization can exist It suffices 
to make it clear that those who invoke the nght 
of revolution (there are some who speak of the 
l daty of revolutioh ) wish to impose apon a 
majority the cruslnogdominationof a minority, 
they wish to create special social and political 
privileges for a small group of citizens at the 
expense of the others 

The translation given abo\e is taken 
from the hiring Age of Boston 


“To critics of the League ” 

^ Mr Arthnb J Balfour says that the 
League oi Nations has had many critics, 
but he is “not aw are that among the tnuF 
"htude of criticisms that have been offered, 
any suggestion makes its appearance for 
finding a substitute for that organization 


T vhich we desire to see entrusted with the 
great task of preserving the peace of the 
^orld " 

Tbo'e who criticize the League of Nations 
pave no substitute for the League of Nations 
'They are prepared, itseems, for the civilized w orld 
■fo go on in the future as it has gone on in the 
•>ast, oscillating betw een those scenes of \ io!ence 
Jiud sanguinary disturbance, and the intervals m 
T vhich great and ambitious nations pile up their 
prmaments for a new effort To me such an 
,deal appears to be absolutely intolerable, and I 
pm not prepared senonsly, to discnss with any 
,nan what the future of the international rela 
pons should be unless he is prepared either to 
pccept m some form or another the League of 
Nations or to tell me what substitute he pro 
'^oses for it 

'Tin. nhipatcnji. ‘hnL. human, mfeurt hit 
iag unchangeable, men will continue to 
fight in the fntnrc as they have done in the 
past, is met ( thus — 

Human nature ’ say these critics, ‘never 
changes, the world has always suffered from 
wars what has been w ill be, the future must 
resemble the p&st, and war which we have 
never succeeded in escaping hitherto, will dog 
pnr footsteps to the end of time ' 

Now I do not, of course, deny that the 
potion of fundamentally altering human charac 
tensttes is only the crotchet of the doctrinaire 
pud the pedant, and that no practical statesman 
ought to Jend his hand to any project which 
dearly involves a fundamental alteration in our 
inherited characteristics Bnt are we, therefore, 
to give up all hope of amelioration 9 Grant that 
the raw material on which statesmen and legis- 
Jators work remains substantially unaltered, 
pre we therefore to say that society is inherent 
ly fixed in all its old habits be they good or be 
they bad ? That seems to me to be a counsel 
pot only of despair but of foolishness. 

I have noticed that the very people who tell 
you the league of Nations lias failed, that was, 
after all is a necessity, perhaps in the long run 
A beneficent necessity, and that in any case it is 
ingrained m human nature — these are the very 
people who tell yoiT that we are not as good as 
oar forefathers— that in the good old days men 
were realty indifferent to money, and really pre- 
ferred their country to their private interests 
and were alw ays prepared to fight for any cause 
which they thought to be the cause of nght 
But is human nature only to go downhill 9 
Then if we are so much worse than ofar pro- 
genitors m these particulars it shows at all 
events, that we can change Must we only 
change for the worse 9 I take aa entirely different 
-new, not onlv of what the history of the pash ~ 
has been but of w hat the htstorv of the future 
may be 

It is perfectly truk that you cannot change 
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"is by a miracle the heart* of men but what 
you can do and wliat you ought to do is to 
make such changes in the habits of men that 
that which seemed natural and inevitable to 
their forefathers should seem monstrous and 
avoidable to their children And that you really 
ought to be able to do For that yon base done 
•~tliat civilization has done m many particulars 
He gives an example 

W c say Wjth tralh that, after nil at the root 
of society there must be the clement of force and 
there must be a criminal law for criminals that 
the peaceable citizen must be protected by the 
police All that is quite true but just consider 
the amount of work which has to be done by 
those guardians of society now , compared with 
the disorder, the crime the recklessness indiflcr 
cnee to life n hich habitually and commonly pre- 
vailed among our not very remote ancestors 
If you can do that in social life why can you do 
nothing comparable to it in international life? 
What you have to do, and what you can do if 
you scuc the propitious moment and use it to 
the best advantage 19 to create such a habit of 
dealing with international difficulties by inter 
national machinery that the very thought of 
settling international disputes by the abomin 
able practice of mutual slaughter will seem ns 
truly alien to the view s of cmhred men as some 
of the lmbitual disorders under which society 
suffered not so very long ago 

He does not deny that the task is a 
difficult one 

Indeed, I belong to a school of thought 
which thinks that progress is difficult to attain 
and is not only difficult to attain, but is not easy 
to maintain. There are some who Jure optumst 
ically framed and their outlook on the world 
it so optimistic that they seem to think that 
progress is something that comes of itself and 
by itself without human effort and that each 
stage that is conquered by this almost atitoma 
tic procedure is one that will of itself forever 
remain I taken different view I think society 
may go back as well as forward I think it re- 
quires, and lias always required the constant 
effort and the best elements in every society, not 
aKrely to aaprstev it brrt i" mavst sav st 

level. It is on that condition atone that cmliza 
tion in my judgment is possible But the very 
thought— the very kind of reflection wluch makes 
me noxious makes me also hopeful— the very 
thought that without effort we may slide back 
assures me that w ith effort we can press for 
ward All that I ask these critics of the League 
of Nations is- that if they can find no substitute 
for the machinery we propose, they will at all 
events throw themselves into the task of mnk 
ing it work if tl^ey can and that they will go 
forward in a spirit of hopefulness and faith and 
while conscious of all the difficulties and rccog 
ntzing all the obstacles m their path will never- 
theless eav that » the -path which we must 


pursue There lies peace, and with peace an un 
prorement in our international relations 

Bnt there ore two conditions of success 
to be fulfilled 

The League ofbations provides the machinery, 
but machinery without motive power— a body 
without a eoul — is utterly useless Behind the 
machinery of the League of Nations must be the 
motive power derived from the wills of the 
peoples of the world And their action must 
be founded on the common conscience Thatis 
thefirst condition Another condition is that all 
the Powers and more especially the great 
Bowers on whose action so ninth in the near 
future must inevitably depend should take an 
equal share of the burden w hich I do not for a 
moment deny that the League of Nations is 
guwg to throw upon them 

But the pi ty is, this “burden" is being 
recognised by neutral and dependent peoples 
ah that old unregenerate thing, "the white 
man’s harden " So that the condition 
that each great power should h,n\ e a 
Mandate seems equivalent to an attempt 
to stop the mouths of all the powerful 
peoples by giving them a share of the spoils 
of victory 


The Purdah System 
An Indian Lady, writing on "The 
Purdah System" in Bntam and India, 
says — 

The general idea is that this system is of 
Islamic or Mohammedan ongin, but we are 
told on good authority that there is nothing in 
the Moslem scriptures which can be «aid to 
ha\e given rise to the Purdah with the excep- 
tion of a few verses which, though they may 
be said by some to have reference to the custom 
yet give no warrant to the seclusion of women. 
On the other hand we are told definitely that 
seclusion was nt first the punishment meted out 
in ihr Aaron only to the women who hnd been 
unfaithful to their husbands It was later, to 
the Ommeyade period (GG1 — 749 ad) that the 
custom was generally extended .among the 
Mohammedans to the faithful as well as the 
nnfatthful, on account of the laxity of public 
morals ' 

The following observations show that 
the w’nter is not a prejudiced critic of the 
Purdah — 

Xic are told and told justly, by the speakers 
who advocate franchise for Indian women 
that the Pnrdali makes no difierence to the 
influence of Indian women but that their 
\oicc » still heard from behind it with fore* 
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and insistence. The example of the aged and 
revered Begum of Bhopal, as ■well as of other 
capable rulers of India, is enough to prove 
this. We also know that the Padrnh women 
themselves are reluctant to come out oftheir 
seclusion, in fact will be most unhappy to do 

it. * 

<fhe lot of the secluded women of India is 
not as unhappy as outsiders are apt to think. 
Taking the case of the Ranis alone, we can say 
that their privileges are many. 

She then describes the ways' of life of 
many Ranis of the present day. The 
concluding paragraphs are devoted to a 
description of the evils of the system. 

With all these compensations, however.^ the 
Purdah* system has many disadvantages. Life is 
apt to become self-centered and selfish _ in 
seclusion. Healthy curiosity and observation 
are stifled, superstition and ignorance are 
encouraged, and education is retarded. Thus 
tbe influence exercised over the mentis some- 
times likely to be in the wrong direction. And 
seclusion casts a doubt on tbe character of the 
women themselves. It implies that no reliance 
can be placed on their virtue, and by this very 
doubt sometimes suggests unfaithfulness. The 
smug goodness, which cannot through force of 
circumstances ever become lowered, is very 
different from that true virtue which is tried in 
the fire and emerges victorious. 

Moreover Purdah tends to make women 
unhealthy. For it is only the neb who can 
afford private gardens and parks. The poorer 
women have often to pass their lives in one 
crowded room and become easy victims to 
wasting diseases. Even among the rich there 
are inconvenience. The Purdah woman has no 
men friends, who.'are so indispensable to the 
women of the West, nor that intercourse which 
helps to broaden character and induce indepen- 
dence. When the Purdah woman goes for a 
drive she is hidden carefully behind the nearly- 
closed shutters of her carriage and can only 
peep through them at the. sights and scenes 
she passes by. When she goes on a journey 
her position is an uncomfortable one, for she 
must either step directly into her compartment 
from her palanquin _ which is a closed box long 
enough to recline in and high enough to sit 
down under, carried on the shoulders of men; 
or she must walk on the railway platform 
under a covering^ curtain held up by men, and 
it is a really amusing sight to see a number of 
pretty feet, sometimes bare and sometimes in 
slippers, moving to the jingle of silver and gold 
anMets, under a shapeless mass of cloth held up 
by frightened and perspiring attendants There 
are many other inconveniences, which need not 
be mentioned here. 

♦•It is time that this system should be entirely 
uprooted from India. It is a time-honoured 
castom though, afid very hard - fid of, 

- . S6M-11 . 


All the more credit, therefore, to the Indian 
women and men w bo arc breaking through it 
everywhere. - There are immense capabilities lor 
thought and action in the women of India, 
which have only be given an opportunity to 
make them equal to the women of any 
nation however cultured - Such a process will 
naturally be a long one, but we already see the 
firmly established beginnings of it, ^ 

“Compelling S elf-Protection.” 

Japan’s naval programme having been 
commented upon by the- puissant Euro- 
pean peoples and their descendants outside 
Europe, The Philippine Review says in 
defence . * 

We find it interesting to quote the following . 
cablegram : 

“London, January 8. — The Daily Mail publishes 
a dispatch from Sydney, Australia, stating that 
Japan’s announcement that she intends to 
spend 750,000,000 yen in an eight year naval 
program, and that of this sum 350,000,000 is 
to be spent m 1920, is causing great -uneasiness 
throughout Australia where the scheme is re- 
garded as a further whittling of the leagueof 
nations and the plan to limit armaments. 

-“Japan’s contention that the programis 
needed by the responsibilities of the Pacific 
mandates is ridiculed, as it would not take 207 
new warships to police the Caroline and 
Marshall Islands. 

“The Sydney Evening- News declares that 
Japan's action is certain to create reaction 
throughout the world.” 

With the Nations’ denial to grant Japan the 
right to race equality, one _ cannot but feel that 
the time is not as yet ripe for an unselfish, 
Undiscriminating world comradeship. Japan’s 
loyalty and share in tbe recent war can never be 
overestimated, and yet she is denied what is 
due her._ 

This is an object lesson for the. whole Far 
East, with Australia, of course, excluded, for 
it looks as if the latter, rather than a Far 
Eastern country, was a Western island merely 
ingrafted in the Far East. For It is canons 
enough to note that while the nations are 
talking of peace and of leagues of nations, at 
the same time race inequalities are fostered, 
and evidence is given of the fact that they are 
not yet ready for a world union for universal 
good, except when it is to the unmistakable 
advantage of the West. The good of the Tar 
East is of a secondary nature, evidently. It 
is, however, useless for us to discuss this ques- 
tion any farther; we want only to say that 
Japan’s own interests and self-protection arc 
compelling her to maintain a navy +* >* 
strong enough to meet ^outsiders and 
interferences, and to prevent the * 
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licking her to death Apparently there are still 
questions that the nations can only settle 
through "recourse to arms, and we are afr-ud 
Japan as not neglecting herself in this sense 
unless therefore the race equality question is 
settled in time, a race clash the world over 
may become necessary to put an end to this 
unjustifiable attitude as taken by certain 
powers 

Moreover, as the newly started Asian 
Rene iv of Japan writes 

Amencif and Great Britain w ere the chief 
advocates^of the League of Nations and by 
an irony of fate they are the first to break 
the very backbone of the League by embark 
jng on an ominous programe for augmenting 
their navies Undoubtedly militarism has been 
crushed if it was a militarism at all but the 
world is again threatened with a Navaltsm 


Marquis Okuma on Modern 
Japan. 

Marquis Okuma has contributed to the 
Asian Renew of Tokyo an article entitled 
4 The Modern Japan” which explains how 
Japan has come to be what she is Inci 
dentally the Marquis v, rites 

Such n big country os India which if united 
could never be vanquished by the whole of 
Europe allied was conquered by England alone 
owing to the dissension among tbenatire princes. 
If we look back to the Japan of the days when 
India succumbed, being unable to resist Euro* 
penn civilization we shall find that mach the 
same conditions prevailed also in this country 
How then did Japan survive ? Dy 
the Unification of the country under the 
Emperor by the Restoration of the Imperial 
Rule, by harmonising the Civilisation of 
the East and West acting on the principle 
of* studio ho tan” or ‘‘Making good one's 
deficiency by learning the superior points 
of others,” by the complete destruction of 
feudalism ancf the establishment off 
democracy, thus respecting the wall of the 
people 

As a result of this reformation the Caste 
System was so completely abolished that the 
sons 6f Prince Tokugaw s, the fate Shogun 
the daughters of court nobles who are descen 
dauts of r ujiwara Laniatan and the children 
of common citizen* millionaires Government 
officials and working men nil alike, an; taught 
the e-vroe lessons in the same schoolroom. Neither 
in Tngland nor m France nor in Germany is 
ncatton so democratic, therefore in regard 
iv education Japan may be said to be the 


mo«t democratic country w the world, and it 
should be remembered that this is an outcome 
of the Restoration. 

The Japanese w’ho are capable of effecting 
snch a great reformation can assimilate anr 
Civilization they come in contact with and 
they are endowed with faculties for learning 
and utilizmg without difficulty any science 
philosophy or law which ne\ er before existed 
in their own country , and can also correct their 
errors the moment that they discover them 
Of all the nations of a lower standard of civiliza 
tton that have come in contact with European 
culture since the beginning of the history of 
Europe the Japanese arc perhaps the only 
nation endowed with the faculties referred to 
above 

Marquis Okuma's article, which deserves 
to be read in full, ends w ith a warning to 
all nations, including his own, which are 
arrogant or may be arrogant. 

At hen a country grows powerful it is apt to 
become arrogant Germany collapsed because 
she became too arrogant At present some 
nations practically control the wor!d r and 
although they may be quite unaware and be 
doing things with good intention to a third 
party their attitude seems Arrogant , and if this 
thing goes on I fear that tn coarse of time the 
countries which resent them will increase in 
number, and eventually who know 8 if they may 
not be placed m a position much the same as 
that in which Germany was placed At all 
events it is necessary for us to study each other 
carefully, ps mutual understanding ia most 
essential. For this reason we need to introduce 
to the world the true state of things in Japan 
through the instrumentality of the English 
language and also it is essential to learn the 
true state of things in the w orld by the same 
means Those who wish to lea m must teach 
and those who wash to tench must learn I w ish 
Europeans and Americans would study China 
end Japan more carefully At the same time 
Japanese are required to pay greater attention 
to the study of the state of things in Turopc 
and America and the mental condition of 
Americans being intricate we arc prone to 
commit an error in careless]} enticuing them 
Despite the tedinm of repetition 1 counsel our 
countrymen not to wax selfish and conceited , 
and if there be such men we must do our best 10 
admonish them 


Japan s Racial Equality Proposal 
The editorial notes, m the first number 
of the Asna Renew pass in revietk many 
of those international questions which 
continue to cau«e uneasiness in the world 
Among these the problem of racial equality 
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is the most fundamental.' It was for this^ 
reason that Japan placed herracial equality 
proposal before the Peace Conference at 
Paris. But it could not be carried into 
effect' “because of the opposition of six of - 
the Allied and Associated Powers, who 
“’stuck tenaciously to their immediate gains." 

*It is certainly an irony of fate that those 
who were loudest in proclaiming themselves 
before the world as the champions of justice 
and humanity, should be the first to take the 
.lead in offering the most determined opposition 
to this proposal, which if the world is not to 
see another war more blood-curdling and more 
humanity-staggering than the last one should 
be accepted by the Conference of the League of 
-Nations at its first sitting. 

. "The Japanese editor rightly observes 
‘Racial equality’ is a life and death question 
Hot only for Japan but for all the coloured races 
of the globe. With the solitary exception of 
Japan, practically the whole of Asia and Africa 
is under the domination, partial or complete, 
of the whites, with the result that the people of 
those countries had no facilities offered them to 
voice their feelings in connection with this 
momentous question at the Peace Conference. 
Consequently Japan took upon herself the 
onerous task of representing them so far ns the 
question of this galling injustice was concerned 

What are the causes which led to the 
failure of the proposal at the Peace 
Conference ? 

The chief cause, in our opinion, was the 
"absence of unity among the coloured races, 

, although their lack of material and spiritual 
strength also contributed not a little to its 
failure. Consequently we call upon all our 
coloured brothers of all shades of opinion to 
present a united front in regard to this question 
and cultivate what is understood, in the modern 
sense, as ‘real’ strength It is needless to say 
lent the Japanese pcop’ie are fietermmeh to get 
this rankling disgrace removed forever. Huma- 
nity and justice, unless their meanings vary with 
the change in the colour of the skin and the 
exigencies of the situation, demand that the 
racial discrimination be abolished once for all ; 
otherwise the real and permanent peace so 
■eagerly solicited by the statesmen of the Allied 
and Associated Powers will never be established 
on earth. 


Boliof ih Immortality Among 
Christians and Hindus. 

Mr. James Eiswtt Pratt, author of 
"India and Its Faith," writes in the 
Harvard Theological 'Review that belief 


in immortality is being weakened within 
Christianity, and that 'more rapidly, in • 
Western Christendom than in other parts of 
the world. The author then gives* it as 
his opinion that in India there is a more 
widespread belief in immortality than in - 
the "tt est, and also mentions the causes of 
this difference. 

One of the things that, strikes . one most 
forcibly ‘on a 'visit to India— at least if I may 
trust my own experience— is the vitality of the * 
belief in immortality among all classes of society 
except those that have come under Western, 
influence. Not only does there seem . to be com* 
paratively little theoretical scepticism ,ou the r 
subject , "the belief seems to hold a vital place in 
the lives of a surprisingly large proportion 'of 
the people. The chief cause for this contrast, 
is undoubtedly the fact already pointed out, 
that modern Western science tends both to 
destroy authority, undermine various hncient 
arguments in favor of immortality, and .also * 
induce ’a form of imagination distinctly hostile 
to this belief I think, however, there are several 
additional factors which give Hinduism a 
certain advantage over Christianity in nourish- 
ing a strong belief in immortality. One of them 
is connected with the question of the imagina- 
tion already discussed The Hindu finds no ’ 
difficulty whatever m imagining the next life, 
for his belief in reincarnation teaches him that 
it will be just this life over again, though 
possibly at a slightly different social level. I • 
am inclined to think, moreover, that the 
Christian anti the Hindu customs of disposing 
of the dead bod3' may have something to do 
with this contrast in the strength of their 
beliefs Is it. not possible that the perpetual 
presence of the graves of our dead tends to 
make Christians implicitly identify the lost 
friend with hts body, and hence fall into the 
objective, external form of imagination about 
death that 8<J weakens belief in the continued 
life of the soul ? We do not teach this view to 
our chulren in words, "out w e often do ind’irecfi V 
and unintentionally by our acts. The body— 
which was the visible man— is pnt visibly into 
the grave and the child know s it is there J and 
at 6tated intervals we put flowers on the grave 
— an net which the child can hardly interpret 
otherwise than undec the category of giving 
a present to the dead one. And so it comes 
about that while he is not at all sure just where 
Grandpa i«, he is inclined to think that he is 
up in the cemetery. Much of our feeling and 
of onr really practical and vital beliefs on tins 
subject, as on most .others, is of course deriied 
from onr childhood impressions. And so it 
comes about that this attitude toward the "body 
and the grave is not confined to children. 

The Hindu is not likely to make ths 
bidet ifcation The body of his id 
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turned within a few hours after death, and the 
ashes swept into the nrer and form er dispersed 
There is no body left and no grave in which 
he may center his thoughts of the departed 
If he is to think of him at all, it cannot be of 
his body and mast be of his sou] The Christian 
decks the tomb of his departed one with flowers ; 
the Hindu instead performs an annual Sbraddha 
ceremony to the spirits of those gone "before 

But there is, I believe one further reason for 
the greater strength of the Hindu faith over 
the Christian, and that is tb be found in the 
contrast between the two conceptions of 1m 
mortality In the Christian* view the soul s 
survival of death is essentially miraculous. 
The soul is conceived as coming into existence 
with the birth of the body, and the thing to be 
expected is that it should perish whfn the body 
perishes This w prevented through the inter 
vention «o to speak, of God, who steps in and 
rescues the soul and confers upon it an un 
mortality which left to itself it could never 
attain. Thus it comes about that when the 
idea of supernatural intervention has been 
generally discarded, and even the belief in God 


as an active force outside of nature has been 
weakened — as is the case all over western 
Christendom— there is little left to support the 
belief m the continued existence of the soul after 
the death of the body In India all this is 
changed The sonl s immortality has there 
never been thought dependent upon uny super* 
natural interference or miraculous event, nor 
even upon God himself There are atheistic 
philosophers in India but they are as thorough* 
ly convinced of the eternal life of the soul ns are 
the monist and the theist. For in India the soul 
is essentially immortal Its eternity grows out 
of its very nature. It did not begin to be when 
the body was born, and hence there is no reason 
to expect that it wall cease to be when the 
bodj dies Existence is a part of its nature If 
you admit a beginning for it, you put it at once 
out of the class of the eternal things, and are 
forced to hang its future existence upon a, 
miracle But for the Hindu ‘ the knowing self 
is not born J it dies not It sprang from 
nothing nothing sprang from it. It is not slain 
though the body be slain " 


A COMUONSENSE VIEW Or SOME FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT Or INDIA 
Dr Professor PsirAbATn Chatterjee, v a 


[ Councils’, ‘reverse councils’, 'export bill* , 
•the balance of trade , ‘paper currency reserve , 
nnd many such other expressions have nowadays 
become familiar to many A short explanation 
of sbmc of them may not however, be un 
necessary to the few who have not troubled 
themsch es w ith the meaning of these technical 
expressions 

The Secretary of State for India on behalf of the 
Indian Government, spends annually large sums 
in England which are included generally under 
the name of the Home charges These include 
interest on tdc pYinmsvuiT- miator oi f *w 
Go\ emtnent of India held in England theinterest 
on which is payable in sterling (this sterling 
debt amounts to about £200 millton), pensions 
and furlough allow anccs payable in F ngfand etc. 

The Secretary of State raises the amount by 
the sale of what are known as Council Bills, or 
Council*, or cheques draw n by the Secretary of 
State on the Government of India These bills on 
Indian treasuries of the Government ore, of 
purchased by those In England who have 
remit money to India. The Secretary of 
ate gets what be needs in sterling 10 Lon Ion 
1 the bills arc cent to India bj the buyers 
are cashed nt the Government treasuries ia 


Calcutta, Bombay and Madras Thus, the 
balances in the Indian treasuries of the 
Government ore reduced by the sales of Councils 
which increase the balance in the London 
treasury of the Goternment controlled by the 
Secretary of State. In other words, a transfer 
of funds from India to England is thus, effected 
without having to ship the money from India 
to England 

There is u demand in London for these bill* 
The Exchange Banks here in financing the 
foreign trade of India, pay for Indian goods 
jshjiyyJ .abroad jnjcqnees .m.lten jif bills 

(bills on foreign countries for goods exported to 
them) The bills are sent to London the 
clearing house of the w orld for realisation 
The foreign branches of the Banks Similarly pa/ 
tor goods which India imports and the bills for 
there goods are sent to India for collection So 
the cash balances of the Banks in India, reduced 
by the value of the exports aijd increased by 
that of the imports would stfaditv dimmish 
and ultimately disappear, us there is invariably 
a balance in farour of India (the value of 
her -exports exceeding tl at of her imports) tf 
the Banks did not replenish their balance* in 
India by the pcreha*e of Councils in London 
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which are cashed 5n India, or by the importation 
of gold and sil\ cr which they sell here. 

Reverse Councils are cheques drawn In India 
by Government on the Secretary of State or 
Sterling drafts on London sold in India They 
are obviously purchased by^ those in India who 
have to remit money to England. The necessity 
arises when the balance of trade is against 
India ] 

HE question of Exchange and Currency 
is no doubt fit to be discussed by experts 
only, but the effect ofsome of ^the mea- 
sures of Government in that connexion, seems 
to be so every obvious that an ordinary 
member of the public should be excused if 
he shows a desire to satisfy himself that 
the financial wisdom of the Government is 
not causing loss to the country. It is n'ot 
inconceivable that the difficulties of the 
subject are sometimes exaggerated to 
silence criticism, and to conceal occasional 
errors. At any rate, an attempt should be 
made to help people to discover the latent 
wisdom in the acts of Government, which 
seem to throw' away crores of rupees. 
One would like to understand how the 
loss is only an apparent one, has 
compensating advantages, or avoids 
greater losses in future. These questions 
nowadays enter very largely into daily 
affairs, and have become vitally important 
to the people, so that they cannot be silent 
lookers-on any longer. One would, there- 
fore, welcome a fuller discussion of the 
subject, even at the cost of a rebuff from 
some of tbe Anglo-Indian journals which 
seem to make a monopoly of financial 
wisdom, which, however, they seem to be 
not very anxious to impart to others, 
"unh w'nose vigorous support di some 
of these acts of Government strengthens 
the suspicion that they may not be after 
all so very beneficial to the country as 
they seek to make out. 

1 he recent sale of Reverse Councils has 
been very much commented on, and the 
portion of the Narrative of the Finance 
Member dealingwith Ways and Means for 
the current year (Paragraphs 29 to 32) 
shows bow\the sale has affected the funds 
of Governmchvriu India and England. 

COKSIDEHAELE^^ 5 0S TKE SiLE oF 

Councils and RevCR'c Councils. 

The sale of r d Reverse 
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Councils has resulted in considerable loss. 
As tbe result of these sales, the cash balance 
of the Government in London, increased by 
£ 31*2 million by Councils, and reduced by 
£ 24*7 million by Reverse Councils, shows 
a net increase of £ 6.5 million ; the 
balance in Indian treasuries, however,' 
reduced by 34 5 crores by Councils and 
increased by 18 4 crores by Reverse 
Councils, suffers a net diminution of 16'1 
crores 

Calculating losses and gains; (on the 
basis £ l=Rs. 15) in the manner explained 
by the Finance Member in Paragraph 20 of 
the Narrative, the gain from Councils is 
31*2x1*5—34 5 or 12*3 crores ; the loss 
from Reverse Councils is 24*7x1 5 — 18*4 or 
18 6 crores. It is evident, that on the sale 
of Councils and Reverse Councils, there is 
thus a loss of 6 3 crores. It is not sur- 
prising that it is so, as Councils sold mostly 
in the first nine months of the financial year, 
seem to have realised an average of Rs. 11 
per £, and Reverse Councils sold in the last 
three months, an average of abont Rs. 7jS 
or about ?5rds of that. 

Loss INDIRECTLY ADMITTED BY TIIE 
Finance Member. 

The above loss is in a manner admitted by 
the Finance Member. In Paragraph 21 of the 
Narrative, he says: “up to the end of Decem- 
ber, the Secretary of State sold £ 29 million 
of Council Bills on India on which we real- 
ised a gain of 1146 crores ; during January 
and February we expect to have solS 
£1645 million of Reverse Councils, on which 
we will Incur a loss of 12 crores.” On these 
oil Unlfi -u 

crore. Wc have to add to the above, £ 2 2 
million more of Councils, probably sold in 
January, to make up the total amount of 
£31*2 million, and £8 million more of 
Reverse Councils, apparently to be sold in 
March, so that the total of £ 24*7 million 
may be reached. The first of the operations 
results in a profit of about a crore; the 
second, a loss of 6 6 crores. The net result 
is a further loss of more than 5*5 crores 
and a total loss of more than 6 crores, the 
same as has been shown abor e. 

The Tlxl Extent of the Loss. 

It h apparent that the 
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ciaie the gift instead of belittling it and 
finding m it an instance of India s mean 
ness and an 1 idication of her grudging 
spirit , 

i The F nance Member expla ns n Para 30 of the 
Narrat ve that a spec al reser e of £ 20 m II on was 
bu It up n London dur ng the war of h ch the amount 
of £13 mil on was used up n 191819 and the 
balance n the current financal year lbs resene 
was apparently held n London to prevent so much 
money go ng from England to Ind a n part payment of 
the latter s favourable trade balance It was thus 
dictated by the same w sdom wh ch requ red the 
locat on of the bulk of the Paper Currency Reserve n 
London nstead of n Ind a dur ng the war 


2 A reserve of jjold and s Iver co n bull on or 
sccur t es of the Hr t sh Government or of the Govern 
tnent of Ind a to ensure the convert bl tv of the 
currency notes n c rcubt on On the e e of the war 
July 3ist 1914 the reserve stood thus •— * 


Total circulat on „ 

S lver co n n Ind a 

Gold co n and bull on in Ind a 

Gold co n and bull on m England 

Secur t cs n Ind a 

Secur t es n England 


7 SA <* or e s 


Dur ng the war r as.has been stated above most 
of the reserve n Ind a was transferred to London 


A Mechanical Hand 

1 gasfitter of Ed nburgh has 


Mr G Thomson . „ . 

lately come nto prom nence b> successfully demons 
trat ng an nstrumeut dev sed by h m wh ch w 11 enable operated w th the 


handless persons to perform v orks of almost every 
descript on that are performable ord nar ly w th hands 
The structure oftfiemechansm ss mple to a degree — 
of connected rods that may be I kened for 



The Mechanical Hand 
n place of the hands an invention for the d snbled 
—taking a meal 


Tes and toes w th the utmost ease 
conce vable by the handless 
man seated comfortably in 
a cha r \\ arm woolen socks 
are worn and the feet are 
placed on a felt carpet 
w th a v ew to fac 1 late 
n ovement and touch W th 
the help of th s de ce t w 11 be 
poss ble for a handless man 
to wt te a letter in clear hand 
wr t ng fold the letter on and 
enclose t n an en ■elope 
to use kn ves and forks at the 
t me of cat no ra se a cup 
of coffee to h s 1 ps dt nfc 
h s soup w thout sp II ng a 
drop of t to place a c ),ar 
ette between the 1 ps Igh t rt 
after sfr ft ng a match to 
sponge 1 s body etc etc 
The nstrument is very sen 
s t vc and works at the 
si ghtest touch The method 
of ts operat on also s cas ly 
learned and as ts structure 
s devo d of all n ect cs of 
deta ! t s expected to be 
w th n the easy reach of all 
purses when placed on tl c 
market Let us hope that the 
armless persons all over the 
world will have very I ttle 
reason to fret hereafter f of 
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"The organic forms m this Knyahmyt ehondritc ot 
meteor, ' writes Dr Hahn tit his report upon it, "are 
all simple, organic ones such as sponges, corals cruv- 
oids, etc , smatl in form but perfect in external and in- 
ternal organic structure 

"Only the soft parts are lacking All of the rest is 
preserved, even as it lived and moved in water.” 

Another great investigator the German chemist - 
physicjst, Cohen, states in Meteotitenkunde , 

“Hydrocarbons (organic matter in meteorites) are of 
several classes There arc compounds of carbon, hydro 
gen and sulphur compounds of carbon hydrogen, and 
oxygen, etc Hydrocarbons especially characterise 
carbonaceous meteorites and are obtained by a treat 
Went with alcohol and ether These are resinous or 
waxlike bodies which completel) volatilise on application 
of heat 

' When heated in a closed tube, the tesins first fuse 
and are then decomposed, forming amorphous carbon 
and an oil having a bituminous or fatty odour 

’ Such subjects are considered by W ohter to be 
similar to orocerite and by Shepara to be meteoric 
petroleum Fre dheim states that he extracted a sub 
Stance from the meteorite of Nagaja by means of 



A Coral Animal of Earth of wb ch Almost Exact 
Duplicates in Mineralised Fragmentary 
Form have been found in Stone Meteors, 


ether, which had a bituminous odour and volatilised at 
200 degrees heat It resembled, was in fact, a product 
of distillation from brown coal Roscoe got the same 
substance from the meteorite of Alais 

“Smith and Berthelot got hydrocarbonates of the 
second class They obtained o*j gen from the meteo- 
rites of Orgueil and Hessle From Orgueit they got 
-peat, humus ot lignite in both composition and proper- 


EXPLAIUTIOV Of LIGHT TRAILS tW METEORITES 
“When hydrocarbons are present in meteorites it 
proves that they have not been subjected to any high 
degree of heat subsequent to the formation of life mat- 
ter and that their heating during their fall to earth was 
only superficial ^ iomtt.mcs enduring several 
m mates, observed in the wake of meteorites indicate 
the presence of carbonaceous or fife matter m the 
bod cs 1 lit meteorite of the Hessle fall wasaccom- 


E amed by luminous effects and the precipitation of a 
rowmsh black powder, which contained j t percent, of 
carbonaceous matter. Some stone meteorites fall with- 
out luminous trails show mg that their carbonaceous 
matter was not heated to burning Others fall dead 
cold with no luminous phenomena whatever. 

"Stone meteors have water as well as oxygen, m 
appreciable quantities their substance being porous 
\\hen water is not found in them there arc always 
found rusted pores which show the former presence of 
the 1 quid in space Their water supply ranges from 
6 to n percent. It was oopous in the meteorites of 
Alais, Cold Bohkcveld Nagaya, Orgueil, etc , and 
can readily be extracted by heating to loo degrees ” 
Other investigators, the late Lord Kelvin, etc , have 
recognised mineralised impressions of bacteria, minute 
fungi and so on 

As jet no form of organic matter in which life still 
persists has been found in meteors But there is rea- 
son to believe that such forms of Me have reached 
earth s surface still filled with vitality and that to them 
may be due the verj beginnings of life itself on this 
planet. There is, also, reason to bel eve that comets, 
of which many are merely swarms of meteors, carry 
minute organic forms, among them disease germs, 
which they scatter upon us in their passing. 

—Popular Scienct Sl/tmgs 

Quantity of Cano Sugar Produced 
in India and tho World. 

The steady increase m the quantity of white sugar 
imported into India, together with the depressing effect 
which such importations, combined with their low 
prices, was having on the indigenous Gut (crude 
sugar) industry, made the Government of India, in the 
year 1911, direct thcit attention to this important 
industry with a view to try to put it on a satisfactory 
basis The discussions on the subject, at the meeting 
of the Board of Agriculture in 1 91 1, showed that the 
problem will have to be tackled in at least two dirco 
tions, via, (1) the manufacturing ot the mechanical 
aspect, with a view to improve the present wrong or 
wasteful methods , and (2) the agricultural including the 
botanical aspect with a view to improve the varieties at 
present grown and carry out other improvements in 
the methods of culture 

That the sugar industry in India is at present, in a 
bad state is evident from the figures given in the actions 
panyme chart It is seen that, though India can boast 
of nearly half the world’s acreage under cane, her output 
is only a fourth It further contrasts the yield per 
acre m Ind a with those obtaned in the other cane 
countries, a contrast w hich gets all the mere emphasised 
to India s disadvantage, when wc remember that, 
whereas in the other countries the figures represent 
the quantity of refined sugar, the Indian figures are 
those for gwr or jaggtry, a more impure product But 
we take heart from the fact that Java, which in the 
j car i860 was able to produce only about os much 
su g it per acre as Ind a at the present day, has since 
been able to force up production in such a manner that 
in the yev 1918 that country ranked second only to 
Hawaii in the matter of production per Acre In the 
esse of India it u doubtful if «« sh'itl ever be able to 
rise to the level of the other tropical countries owing to 
insuperable difficulties of cl mate, but fet us remember, 
that even a small increase in production will go a 
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Map of India showing the acreage under cane and outturn of 
Gut or Jaggerj in the d fferent Provinces 



The shaded circles represent the acreages under cane in the d fferent provinces and those with dots the 
total yield for the prov nee in tons The figures are for the quinquennium ending 1916-17, 


great way to ameliorate the position of India as a 
sugar producer 

From the map of India reproduced herewith it is 
further evident that to improve the Indian industry, 
attention will ha\ e to be concentrated on North Inda 
chiefly the United Provinces because (1) that province 
contains nearly half of Ind a s acreage under cane and 
(2) it is a vital industry tn that province and sugarcane 
is the chief rent paying crop a crop "which could not 
easily find an equivalent in any other crop grown 
there* The Punjab and Bengal would come next 
With their one-third to hall million acres under cine 


The purely botanical work, me , that of breed ng 
a better cane for North Ind a, waS entrusted to A 
breed ng station which in November 1012 was started 
at Coimoatore in the Madras Presidency under Dr 
C A Barber, C 1 E , who was appointed Govern 
ment Sugarcane Expert for all Ind a but with head 
quarters at Coimbatore. This was sought to be 
attained by rais ng canes from seed instead of from 
cuttings as is ordmarilj done by the ryot, a method 
which had already proved its utility in the 
sugarcane countries of the world The 
experienced in previous trails at riasing u 
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A. comparative Study or thb Feet of Vertebrates 
The D fterence Between the Human Foot and the Toot of B rds and 
An malt s shown n these Camparat ve Draw ngs They /nd cate 
Relat onsh ps not often Suspected by the I ayman It s the B g Toe that 
enables Man to Stand Erect and do the many UprghtThngs Call ng 
for Endurance and Aglty whch no other Creature can Jm ate The 
Evolut on and Spec a sat on of the Entre Human Body Evdently 
Depends on the Be Toe The S m an Toe $ merely a Thumb Spec al sed 
for Tree Cl mb ng and not for W alk ng on the Ground 


owe our po etful position 
as the nglest of tb nk 
ng an mals largely to our 
b g foes 

Th s d ffcrence be- 
tween the human foot 
and the ape’s foot is n 
the op n on of the present 
day sc ent sts the strong 
est ev deneeof w de separ 
at on between man and 
the ape The attract ve 
-ch mpanrec can only be 
regarded as our d stant 
cous n Prof Merram 
cons ders that the separa 
ton s \»dc enough to 
nd cate that the begin 
n ng of change* leaa ng 
towards the human type 
of foot must have occurr 
ed at a tery remote t me, 
at least as early as the in 
c p ent spec al sat on of the 
ape group That special 
isat on tended to produce 
a pecular adaptation to 
tree Ife through use of 
the fore 1 mbs for swinging 
or cl mb ng w th the 
h nd 1 mbs used for grasp- 
ng 

— Pop far Same* 
b/i "S'* 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 

Indian Theism from the Vbdjc to the Men am 
MAdvk Period by N col Mac col A! A D t tt 
publ shed by t i Oxford If ers ty Press Pp *v + 
Prsce 6* 

Ths book belongs to The Relgous Quest ol 
Ind a ser es wh ch s be ng edited by Mr Vatqubai 
and Dr Gr stvald 

The- wr ters of th s ser es are as the ed tors say 
governed by two mpelt ng mot es 

( ) They endeavour to work n the s ncere and 
sympathetic sp r t of sc ence 

( ) They seek to set each form of Ind an rel g on 
by the s de of Chrstanty n such a way that the 
relat onshrp may stand out clear Jesus Chrst has 
become to them the 1 ght of all the r see ng and they 
bcl eve II m dest ned to be the 1 ght of the world 
They are persuaded that sooner or later the ageless 
quest of the Ind an sp r t for rel gious truth and power 
will find it II m at once ts goal and s new staring 
po nt and they w 11 be content f the preparation ot 
<h a seres contr butes n the smallest degree to hasten 
th s consuramat on They statt w th the dca that 


there s one and only one rel g on that can be worthy 
of acceptance and that s the rel gion ol the r fore- 
fathers — the tel gion wh ch they have nherted— the 
rel gion n wh eh they were born and brought up \ ou 
are a non Christ an The rel gion of yo r fore- 
fathers — the rel gion h ch you ha c oner ted the 
rel g on n which y<j« * ere barn artd bred ths re! gion 
must be Intr ns eally false and unworthy of acceptance 
Such s the r way of th nk ng and such also sthe V.ay 
of th nk ng of the herd and of every uncr teal and 
11 beral m nd ol e cry cl me and e ery age 

what can we expect from the ivr t ngs of such 
Cht st an wt ters 1 They look through the spectacles 
cf Chr st an ty and the I ght s d m And what do they 

Subnormal t es and Abnormal t es and Monstro- 
s t et —The idea ne er crosses their ra nd that th ngs 
may not be what they seem to them But who can 
con nee ( cm that these may be v s ons and v s ons 
due to the defects ol the t Chr stian ne the Cht st an 
med um and the Chr s urn I ght ? The r convict on 
they th nk, s sacred fixed and unalterable 

Our author belongs to the same group of Chr st an 
it on and s obsessed by the same deas fo eleven 
chapters be haj d«*cr bed the vat ous types of Hindu 
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Tb^istn from the Vedic to the Muhammadan period 
and he has described them with a v lew to demolishing 
them He is not always prejudiced Here and there 
there are words of praise too But the praise is faint, 
and what he has praised he has damned with faint 
praise The treatment of the subject is throughout 
superficial. The author has not been able to enter 
into the spirit of Hindu Theism 

The historical portion is followed by ' criticism and 
appreciation His criticism is directed mainly against 
the Law of Karma The Karma doctrine, in its ex- 
treme form, is no doubt untenable, but that does not 
mean that there is no truth at its basis Karma is 
nothing but the external manifestation of one’s inner 
nature. The Law of Karma means the law of one s 
inner nature Character and Karma ate Inseparable 
Karjna follows from, and, at the same time, re-acts on 
’Character’. You may tlunk of stealing but may not 
steal , but when you have actually stolen, that act has 
definitely transformed your character Karma cannot 
be thought of as separate from and existing indepen- 
dently of ‘Character’ and the Karma theory becomes 
monstrous only when it is so thought of The funda- 
mental principle of 'Karma' is that the 'past 1 is not 
dead and gone, it is not altogether *past , but it fully 
enters into the frame-work of the ’present', and the 
‘present will become a part of the ‘future’. The 
'past’ cannot be ignored but the ‘present and the 
‘lutore’ may be modified, thus transcending the ‘past’ 
According to Hmdu philosophers, this may be done 
in three ways, viz • — -(i) by Knowledge, (n) by Bhakti, 
(ui) by Will as manifested in Karma 

Strange that the benighted non-Christian philoso- 

F ihers of India should make a discovery of the three-fold 
unctions of the mind and should make a practical 
application of this psychological truth in things sp ritu- 
al long before it was formulated by Tetens, Mendels- 
sohn and Kant 

But what is the Christian means of salvation T — 
Vicarious Punishment You have sinned, God-Jesus 
has been crucified and the world has been redeemed 
The Hindu mind cannot understand the logic and 
the psychology of the process 

According to our author the ‘theism of the Rigveda 
is not properly Indian theism , there are elements in 
it which may possibly be Semitic M The god Varuna 
has ‘Hebraic flavour ’ Comments are useless 

According to the author "Indian theism is ofteoest 
a cold discourse of reasoning, ’ 1 Or, again Indian 
theism a a carnival of emotion,’’ "It is a sub-moral 
order ” He has weighed different types of Hindu 
theism and found them wanting and in their place has 
offered us Christian theism with its ‘God as manifested 
in Christ ’ Accord ng to him, God — the unconditioned— 
is a ‘dark abyss out of which must emerge ‘a human 
face,’ 'else there can be no worship, no fellowship of 
lore ’ 

In another place we hare quoted a terse from 
the Hahantrvana Tantra {XIV 122 J accord ng 
t° whch there are four forms of worship, viz — 
( 1 ) Realisation of the Divine Presence— the 
highest form, (u) Meditation — the middling state, 
(in) Prajers and Hymns — the lowest form, and (iv) 
the external worship which is lower than the lowest. 

To which of these forms does our author’s Chrts- 
t-anity correspond T 

* The Christian God is to most orthodox Christian 
believers, an extra-cosmic God having a local habita- 
5 SV 4-13 


tion from which he at one time, came to this earth 
and became flesh He cou'd show hts grace and 
forgiveness only by becoming a particular man and 
by being crucified for other men s redemption But 
the Hindu mind has never remained satisfied with an 
external God The God of the highest form of Hindu 
theism is immanent as well as transcendent. He Is 
not only ruler without, but also ruler within He is 
our Antaryamsn or the Restramer dwelling within us. 
Realise this and everything shall foljow from it, and 
the world shall be transfigured That is the Highest 
state Inspite of the lower ideal that the author has 
offered us tne book is instructive and worth read ng 
It gives us an idea of what an orthodox Christian 
thmlts of Hindu theism. 

The Sacred Boors of the Hindus Extra 
volume A Catechism of Hindu Dharwa (Janh. 
art, February, 1919 Nos 115116) by the late Rat 
Bahadur Stisq Chandra Vtdyaratna Published by 
Babu Sudhtndranath Vatu at the Panmi Office, 
Bahadurganja, Allahabad, Pp. 79. Annual sub- 
scription Inland Rs 13 Foreign Rs, if Price of 
■this Copy Rs, a , 

This is a revised edition of the author’s 'Hindu 
Catechism* published some twenty years ago. The 
subjects discussed m the book are •— 

Scriptures gods as manifestations of Brahm3, 
worship, Atma or soul, Karma and re-birth and rules 
of conduct 

The author shows that idolatry is denounced by 
the scriptures in the strongest terms. A passage 
quoted from the Jlahamnanotanlram (XIv. 133), 
says that there are four grades of worship, vu • — 

(1) Realisation of the supreme— the highest form, 
(11) Meditation — the middling state, (in) Prayers 
and Praises— the lowest state, and (iv) the external 
adoration— lower than the lowest >- 

The author quotes verses from the blahobharata 
and the Vargasvchi Upanxshad to prove that caste 
does not depend uppn birth 

The book is worth reading and should be studied 
by every Hmdu— orthodox or liberal. 

My Own Repertory of English Word Combina- 
tions utiluable by Indian High School Teachers - 
and College undergraduates, by Babu Sarat Chandra 
bfutherji, 01 A,B L , Emeritus Professor, Canning 
College, Lucknow (To be had of the author at ty 
Na-aapura, Benares City ) Pp gSp Price Rs 3 
It is a book of phrases and idioms. A useful 
handbook 


Pandit Siyanath Sastri A Sketch of bis life 

AND TEACHINGS (WITH A PORTRAIT) by Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhusan (110-3 3 Cornwallis Streit, 
Calcutta) Pp 46. Price eight annas. 

It is a short biography of a worthy man written 
by a worthy writer It deserves to have a large sale. 

The Japji Saheb Pp 21 Presented free exclusive 
of postage. Apply to Lai Stngha Khatn, Jagsax, 
Bhagalpur " 0 ' 

It is an English translation of lapji, the well known 
book of Gurunanak It is a book to be reverently 
studied ■' 


Mauzs Chandra Ghosh. 
Cask for Constitutional Reform in Ceylon, 
The present political situation and the Presidents - 
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al Address ef Sr P Arvnachalnm ht (P M cat out 
ef ihe Ceylon Net anal Congress Colombo ) 

Nb winder that in this age of reforms and recon 
*trect ons Cey fon is tak ng a retrospect e view through 
the abovepubl cations of her National Congress Con 
Hitter The chiefs and representat ves of the people 
surrendered the Island to Br tish go eminent with lull 
reservation of the peoples t gilts and pr leges laws 
and nst tutioBS n h ch was guaranteed by the govern 
ment at the Convert on of Kandy (1815) Jnst after 
a century of Bntsh rule the eves of the Ceytonese 
were suddenly opened by the m srule and outrages of 
the bureaucracy dur ng the Rot of 19*5 The 
Governor responsble for these measures and hs 
successor Sir John Anderson both declared that there 
was not the si ghlest stain on the loyalty of the people 
and Sir John Anderson added that some of the re- 
pressive acts had been Hunn sh n their violence and 
injustice and “deserve the loath ng and d sgust of every 
docent Engl shman \et the offenders were not 
punished, be ng protected by an Act of lndemn ty 
secretly cbfa oed from the I mperial Government and 
the Royal Commission of Enquiry demanded by the 
people as well as by 40 members of Parliament has nr* 


1 doubt when placed by the sde of these* eu 

posures in the Crown Colony The crown ng full ty 
of the Government of European bureaucrats and the r 
army of subord nate nat \ e officials s patent n almost 
every department of adm n station ..Official helpless- 
ness and demoralisation of the people are aprvdl ng 
Condemnal ons by leading Ceylonese offic als, I lie the 
Hon He Mr Ramanathan cind Sir P Arunaehalam 
(ex Sotie tor-Gencral) cannot be ga nsa d Ht accord 
our heartfelt sympathy and support to the cause of 
Suffer ng Ceylon 13 cl et in the nfallibil ty of the 
bureaucracy has landed Great Hr la n on such 
const tut onat muddles everywhere. II is h gh t me that 
her political prevision should prompt ha to a more 
equitable and rtl able path of mperulism 


The Basic Blcnder is rat Oarrvr*usT Recok 
STRUCTION or INDIAN CnROKOLOOT by i'.J\ Acharya 
B A >6 Cral Merchant Street Madras 

The author d splat s remarkable boldness in 
challenging the foundation of the ent re chronological 
•scheme ol Anccnt Indian History But there n more 
evidence of h s power of deslnict ve cr tieism than of 

E n tive reconstruction The dent ty of Sandracottus 
handngupta Asokc and Safnad/agupla is rather a 
Kitd nut for the present rencrat on of Indologists 
That imp! « .1 distutbancc of our bas c plan 1 ttle short 
of a h stotwal cataclysm \} e want more pos t ve proofs 
from the author to be conv need 

KaUIAN 


Indian Reforms The Government of fed a 
B ll >9 9 Air -Montagu t speech S r Sankara* 
A a ft nt nblet Subtler (s if thi houShborCugh 
Cemex trees retorts Government ef Jude 4c t pa Icier 
e*d fan erected papers Sr\ G. A tsetesan (f Co 
St+dras rp 300 PnoBe e cam* 

One of the recent useful puDiratmnj m3 citmg the 
mdefa gable c-t'trfprsse of th t well known Maun* 
frtn ^ • 

Tit* Battle or Lire Hair Gtrwc Gdcntna Sr*njo 


rocGirr it by Bhs Serial Singh Price ? cjtnai 
The S kk Tract Sec eiy Lahore II (a) The GROWTH 
or Responsibility iv Sikhism by Tcj S ngh id A 

These trads are well pr nted and r ve in a short 
compass the mam features of the 5 kh Cult as t 
developed under the d Cerent Gurus A useful Sena 

The Principles op EfhcienCf by 11 A 
PI ervaen Karachi jpr8 Second -Edit aer inlarftd 

The book professes to gi * the reader a greater 
gr p on h msclf and h s affairs. The first ed t on was 
appreci3t vely ndt ced rt th s renew and ne-ebsen* 
that the second ed t on has been much enlarged. 

Swash \ ivexananda, tyJ E 1 /nknntam Pnci 


A pamphlet _gn ng a short account of the Swam'’* 
life. 

An Indian Academy A Report and an Essay 

bp Al f an G Wilgety Baroda, 

A d ssertat on on the desirab ! ty of establish ng 
an Indian Academy Baroda is a centre of intellectual 
ferment whence new ideas may be expected to 
emanate m every d rectum and this is an instance m 
port 


AuJapov rant Petard Toko 191J 
Ihs tan address to Japan pr nted m Trench 
Engl sh and Japanese 

1 "berate and un fy As a, for Asia is thy do na n 
Ally of those who any We fight for thelbcrtyof 
Europe way to them now 1 w II complete your 
task and fight tor the 1 berty of At ta* Thus, but 
only thus wilt thou secure ther respect for thee 
For they only respect those they fear They will 
respect thee if thou compel lest respect for Asia llut 
only in becoming free w 11 she bo respected Hal to 
thee, warr or in whom salute each other the arching*! 
of f-orce and the archangel of Trace 

The n ec get up and the mpassioned exhortation 
equally appeal to the sense and m nd 


A Short Htsroav aad Ctiucoloqy or tjik Ccitj 
VAT1 NO Pods by Mahendra Rath Karan A unfa! nr 
Press rr e* Rt / 

The Orita MovxwtNT Beino a demand for * 
United Orissa By fmt Bachelors of Arts Pr nted 
at the Sri Ganranga 1 rest Cal utta and putt <W 
by the Onya Sarnaj Gar jam 19 9 

Thc«e two books form a very remarkable add t on 
to the ethnolog cal 1 tc rature of Bengal and IS border 
mg eountr es The latter * much more ihe bulkier of 
the two and co -ers a w dcr field for ti object Is 
port cal and admin stratve on feat on of the Onya 
country It s ftly dedicated to \oung Orvwvnnd 
quota s* ts motto the follow ntg d etoei from Oaudct 
Howarr fallen a nation may be f t tings d set) to 
ts language t holds the key of ti h «uh It lias 
an excellent map and an ode*, and n i» 150 page* ft 
d vusva thg p ol Jem from all po *"ble 00 meet v e«^- 
too'h lterary l ngu vtic, economic and artistic The 
census and o i ef reports, tire h lory Pod Had Irons of 
the cenm n ha -c all been touched upon An exceKcnf 
bT4 ograpl y and some u cful append ca comj letf the 
volume The nonograpl do the I ode though much 
e Sorter 14 more learned, aod deals with the h- story nt 
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the race exhaustively, by reference to ancient and 
modern literature, and the Sm iritis Tantras the census 
reports and other standard sociological -a oiks have 
been freely laid under contribution There is much 
in the two books -which deserve the sympathetic con- 
sideration of all well wishers of India, and they ate the 
outcome of the new spirit which is manifesting itself ui 
•all the Indian races which have reason to think that 
they have been unjustly repressed in the past and have 
a mission to fulfil m the future development of the 
country by contributing their quota to the new India 
that is going to be. Both the books have been excellent 
ly printed and bound, the authors are conscious that 
the books deserve a permanent place on our shelves 
and have been at some pains and expenseto make these 
as attarctive on the outside as they are rich in their 
inner contents We recommend them to all students 
of Sociology pud politics and pur only regret is that we 
have no time to make a more detailed use of the excellent 
material placed at their disposal. 

Socialism 4 Its Embrtomc Development in 
India by D, Pant, B Com Lahore Price Re i 

This is a compendium of the socialistic literature and 
id eas prevailing in the western countries, with the 
authors own views on their applicability to Indian 
conditions The treatment is summary but not with- 
out merit as an introduction to the elements of socia- 
lism, though there are som§ etude conceptions The 
printing is good, but the get up is ordinary 

Emerson and Vedanta by Svianu Paramananda . 
The Vedanta Centre, /, Queensberry Street, Boston 
Mass C S A 1918 

This little book contains three lectures, e g , on 
Emerson and Vedanta, Karma and Compensation, and 
Atma and Oversoul, first published in the Message of 
the Bast, a Vedanta monthly of Boston, and their 
purport is to set forth the striking similarity between 
the writings of Emerson and the sacred teachings of 
India 

’ Handbook or Commercial Inpormatidn for 
India - by C \V K Cotton, ICS, Collector of 
Customs Calcutta Superintendent of Government 
Printing India . Price Re t (lp\p) To be had of 
the Principal Booksellers Pp, 383 t»i th map, index 
glossary, schedules, rates, abstract of mercantile 
law, be 

"The object of this handbook is ta give readers in 
other parts of the world a 6frd s-eyenoew of the foreign 
trade of British India It is hoped that this Varied 
material will enable all who are anxious to purchase 
India's manufactures or raw materials to make larger 
use of the opportunities which undoubtedly exist foe. 
increased trade — Preface 

It is a book which ought to be in the hands'of eveiy 
one interested in Indian trade and commerce It is 
excellently printed, priced cheap, and contains a vast 
mass of useful information which it is difficult for 
ordinary enquirets to obtain from any single source, 
and we hope foreigners bent on the exploitation of the 
raw materials of our country wiH not be the bnly ones to 
benefit by the publication of this book Q, 

The Anitomtop Socim, by Gilbert Canaan 
New Yorlr, E~P Dutton and Company, 68t Fifth 
A m enue Pp. 016, cloth bound and gtlt lettered, price 
not mentioned 


This book, as its name implies, is a running survey 
of social problems It is one of those fare books which 
serves as an intellectual tome and never fa'ls to claim, 
our unqualified homage The author has brought to 
bear his deep culture, wide outlook and heart Overflow- 
ing with sympathy for humanity aspiring to reach 
greater heighfs in life and thought, on the production 
of this illuminating work He posses'es in abundant 
measure the rare gift of being able to see beyond the 
visible and into the heart of things. He is altogether 
bee from even the slightest stain of dogma or Class 
prejud ce and 3s such is eminently fitted for the task he 
nas undertaken 

The war has brought to the fore a host of problems, 
primarily social or communal which needs must be 
re-adjusted for ushering in that miUemum of peace and 
plenty which we all are crying ourselves hoarse about. 
fb$ author goes about his business like a .skilful 
surgeon, probes into the diseased organs of thq society 
we live in and successfully locates the plague spots with - 
admirable precision He wisely takes the reader into ' 
his confidence from the very start and through a 
style simple and unostentatious endows his statements 
with a vigour and dignity possible -only to the 
consummate l ter ary artist 

The book is divided into ten chapters, all of absorb- 
ing interest, wr , Definitions, Humanity, The Social 
Contract, Patriarchs hsm, Mamage, Women as Citizens, 
Science and Art, Social Structure, East and West, and - 
Democracy 

It were futile to recount all the good points of thd 
book, it is full of them I shall content myself with 
reproducing a few passages taken at random 

* It is only when the mmd begins to see the visible 
as a symbol of the invisible that it can perceive troth 
at all ' 

"A law passed hastily to meet an emergency 
breeds diseases which only afflict the grand children of 
those who make them The rich can secure them- 
selves against the physical but not the moral conse- 
quences, and if they can leav e their children the gold 
of the earth they dre indifferent to the fact that they 
are filching from them the gold of the heart, which is 
the deepest and most subtle offence by which human 
beings can sin against humanity ’ tyranny 
through the ownership of machines „ has replaced 
tyranny through the ownership of the laud,' 

“Humanity follows very slowly m the wake of its 
leaders of thought, who are never in a hurry, knowing 
perfectly well that great changes only come when the 
increase in the population of the world makes existing 
economic and political systems embarasstng and uncom- 
fortable ’ 1 The w ill of humanity like that of a tree 

or a flower or a human being, is creative and destroys 
only to create When it is unhealthy and exasperated 
it destroys only for the sake of destruction, and that - 
neither materially nor spiritually can provide any 
lasting satisfaction, though there is something to be 
said for an outburst of ^temper as clearing the air — " 

“ there can be no rest until the prmdple is estab- 
lished that the doles taken frdm the daily toil of 
humanity shall be used for humanity to I ghten its 
physical tod that it may be free for spiritual effort. 
That is the aim of all human endeavour ” 

' Unfortunately, marriage has been Of all contracts 
the most lop-sided, because women have rot been 
regarded is capable cf entering upon the social con- 
tract, Woman eould only have a rclat'0n - h p with the 
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community through a patmtch, her father or her 
husband *' "Equality must exist in the home before it 
can appear m tne l fc of the commonwealth, and men 
cry In vain for freedom so long as women are 
tramellcd ' “Marriage is a natural merger of tiro 
lives to create a holy state that is greater than either, 
and this state is fortified by daily habits and responsi- 
bilities With the best will in the world a roan and a 
woman m their relationship may fail to bring this holy 
state into being and therefore no marriage has taken 

E taee Churches and laws have evolved a system 
y which marriage is regarded as existing through* 
patriarehnl blessing, and they make no provision for 
dissolution in the event of failure, leaving it to daily 
habit and responsibility to preserve the tie But when 
there » no spiritual bond the tie of habit is irksome 
and devastating * 

"A man and a woman joined in a brief sensuality 
soon part m hatred, bitterness or contempt, or, worse 
stiff, in an indifferent nullity If they happen by 
force of circumstances, or under a heated illusion- 
most frequently from pity on one side or the other— to 
haVfc entered upon a legal contract, it is most cruelly 
anti social to insist that they shall remain together 
through innumerable crises of nauseated reaction 
"Marriage being the proioundest of human relation- 
ships gives the greatest room for hypocrisy , and the 
more degraded it is the more room A hard and fast 
law degrades marriage If the parties to it cannot 
rescind an irksome contract, they have somehow to 
make it tolerable, and the easiest way of doing that is 
by hung to each other and resorting to the game of 
bluff, by which human affairs are tor the most part 
conducted " 

“Humanity aims higher now— to break first the 
tyranny of men, then the tyranny ol the human mi n4. 
that the human spirit may at last know its freedom 
and live in unison with the creative spirit by whose will 
all that lives has its being " * A tyranny even with the 
support of the greatest number, has no authority, and 
it is the tragedy of the nineteenth century that it 
followed Napoleon instead of Goethe The Elory of a 
Napofeon fades, while that of a Goethe increases in 

( icrcnmal fecundity , but the slave mind in its stunted 
gnorance is always so darzled by a successful tyranny 
that it cannot see the light of authority, and women 
hitherto have been slaves the slaves of a system even 
when they have gained the freedom of love ’’ 

The chapter entitled 'East and West is of great 
interest to us Easterners and I cannot forego the 
pleasure of presenting a few extracts to our readers 
, .l»v1he_vtc4'j<’> -%fciinvt .Physical auctions joiritual 
distempers axe ignored 'though it is worse for herds 
Of men to perish in mid life than to be swept awry by 
some raging pestilence, because the harm done to 
humanity by the morally dead is infinitely worse than 
that which is done by the actively evil, for this is a 
flame that bums itself out while that is a smouldering 
and creep ng fire . , The East approaches the 
mystery of btfng from whit we, following Wordsworth 
have called intimations of immortal ty, while the West 
attacks rather than approaches it from the phenomena 
of existence which it elects to call 1 fe. . ’ 

When interested European powers along with the 
whole capitalist press of the world is loud in their 
denunciation oftheNea Russians the following obser- 
vations of an independent lb nkef are refreshing and 
h eh\y welcome ’• 


.."There are three lopes * that of tVe spirit, that of 
the mmd, and that of the heart — the first « Eastern, 
the second French, the third English. The Russians, 
in whom the great drama of East and \V est is being 
played, are attempting to reconcile all three That ts 
the significance and importance to humanity of the 
Russian Revolution 

Whoever goes through this masterly production will 
not fad to be touched to fine issues by the deep spiritual 
fervour which runs through the book from end to end 
like a perennial stream, of this 1 harbour no doubt 

, SB. 

A Monogjmmi o.v Mrs* Bas, tjix saJvt or 
Me WAD, by S S. Mehta, B A, (Bombay) 134+10, 
Rs 1*8 or 

This little book is more than a monograph on Mira 
Bai, for it is really a tract on bhatti and deals wilh 
the mystic communion between Man and hi s Maker, 
especially the Vaishnav form of personal devotion. 
Mira Bai is treated only as a conspicuous illustration 
of the general theme, and her life is given here m its 
setting, as one pearl in the long rosary of tndian 
bhohtas 

The author in some of the earlier chapters (c g , 
I, 3 6 and 7) digresses into the history of Gujrat and 
the displacement of the priestly Sanskrit by the homely 
Prakrit that went straight to the hearts of millions and 
was therefore, adopted by the saint* and preachers of 
mediroval India «n their fcngs and sermons He then 
discourses on the rise and growth of Vatshnavism, 
(ch S-ro), whence he naturally proceeds to Mira Bai, 
"at once poetess,' martyr and saint ’ A critical study 
of her life f circa 1419-1470) follows, in which the author 
ha* fully used all available materials —mostly tradi- 
tions and the results of the r modem scholarly examina- 
tion Her songs are studied in detail extracts being 
freely given in the original with English renderings m 
some Cases, but not always This is a disadvantage 
to readers unfamiliar With Rajasthani and Gujrati, and 
should be remedied m a second edition when the 
style also should bo subjected to a severe revision and 
the opportunity taken to rearrange the subject matter 

Tnis p ecc of fervent devotion is the first volume of 
the Dorab J Saklatwala Memorial series That 
yo lineman was snatched away by death at the early 
age of a8 In his portrait, he looks the picture of 
health, manly beauty and a winsome brightness, which 
add a keener edge to our grief at his lojs. U Is parents 
could not have conceived a better memorial to him 
than this series, the first volume of which wall carry 
consolation to many a stricken heart We are gute 
sure that the following lines bv Mr. Dorab s affl eted 
parents will touch a simpathct/c chord in the bosom cl 
many a mourning father, who has loved and lost 
"Still seems it so impossible a thing 
That thou art gone— 1 
That not in all my life 1 evermorS 
With pleased ear, 

Thy quick light feet advancing to my door > 

A gam shall hear — 

That thou not ever with inquiring looks 
Or subtle talk, 

Shah bung to me sweet hindrance ‘mid m> book* 

-Or studious walk,— “ 

That w hr (soever else of good for ftte 
In store remain 

This I clh out of hope, my child to see 

Thy" face again J Sark hr 
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BamnnvTt and His masterly Genius by 
Tallapragoda Suryanarayan Rao, if R A S Ko~tir, 
Godavari Banks Pp it Pnet Six annas 

According to Sanskrit rhetoricians the prominent 
feeling or sentiment TR m a drama should be either 
X-TTT or and so, as regards the Uttarachanta 
it is generally held that its principal feeling is tWW 
VffK The author does rot accept this opinion, arriving 
at the conclusion that it is nothing but The 
disquisition is well mitten, 

VlDUCSHEKnARA BbATTACHARTA 

Local Government in Ancient India by 
Rad ha Kumud Mukherjte, if A , Ph D , Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, sgtg, nel Pp tig 

The following extratets from the introduction explain 
the theme of the book and give the author s conclu 
sions "One of the characteristic features of ancient 
Hindu civilisation is the marked development of 
associated life it exhibits That development was 
achieved m varying degrees in the different spheres 
of life We find it m those of religion learning, 
politics, ciyics and economics In all these spheres 
organizations grew up on .what may be regarded as a 
democratic or popular basis to fulfil the ends of national 
1 fe. A proper presentation of Hindu ealture in all its 
aspects and phases should take into account these dt- 
verse developments of the associated life, the many 
manifestations of the democratic principle which that 
culture presents the fact is that India presents the 
rare and remarkable phenomenon of the state and the 
sooety coexisting apart from and in some degree of 
independence of each other, as distinct or separate units, 
or entities as independent centres of national, popular 
and collective life and activity. .~ln the west the 
predominant tendency has been towards an extension of 
state interference and state control so as to bring with- 
in its limits all the main departments of social life and 
national activity ..In ancient India the King was 
head of the state, but not of the society He had a 
place in the social hierarchy, but it was not the highest 
place The foregoing characterisation of the system 
of local government in ancient India and the relat ons 
that obtained between state and society as independent 
organizations and centres of national fife will also per- 
haps help 03 ,0 explain and account for the somewhat 
perplexing phenomenon of the rise of the few empires m 
eajly Indian history administering vast and varied 
areas and, on two occasions a territory more extensive 
than British Ind a stretching from Afgamstan to My- 
sore ... The fact is that for an adequate explanation 
Of this puzzling phenomenon we have to look 
beyond the physical and the natural, to the subjec- 
tive and the spiritual aspects of the situation Man s 
inventiveness is meant to triumph over the difficulties of 
his natural environment And so the natural difficul 
ties in the way of the Malayan empire were solved by 
human statesmanship by the appl cation or evolution 
of a system of administration giving effect to ah exten- 
sive decentralization and utmost latitude to the opera- 
tions of local government so that numerous autono- 
mous centres were at work to cope with the adminis- 
trative requirements of an extensive temtory „ They 
formed an administrative machinery fairly adequate 


to its purposes, already in existence and o petition that 
had stood the test of centuries, the strain of pol tica! 
revolutions ministering to the rormal needs of nation- 
al I fe in the deeper strata of society unaffected by 
the political currents that disturb the upper strata or 
the changes in rul ng dynasties and all the -while con- 
serving the vital elements in the culture of the race .. 
In the same way, the existence of a system of social 
self gov ernmettt in practical independence of the ruling 
powers and unaffected by the vicissitudes of fortune 
to which they are naturally exposed wall account for 
the somewhat remarkable f3Ct that even during the 
period of so much unrest and unsettlement under the 
Muhammadan rulers, Hindu India was able to show a 
good record of material, mental, and moral progress. 
Hindu India was able to live her usual life to conti- 
nue the course of her normal intellectual and spiri- 
tual progress in her own socio-economic system in which 
the Muhammadan had no place The alien kings took 
possession of the political capital, but they nave to 
live in the mere suburbs of the real metropolis of 
India In this sense the socalled Muhammadan period 
of Indian History may be regarded as wrongly 
named because it continued -to be a period of the 
usual Hindu activity the nbrmal course of which was 
hardly interrupted by the pol tical changes of the 
times, which were nothing new to Indian history The 
culture of the race kept up its uninterrupted flow as 
is evident from the many intellectual and religious 
movements, and the appearance of many great men in 
the realms of both thought and action wh ch characterise 
the period .. It is indeed a remarkable fact that, 
under the adverse political conditions of the rule of the 
Sultans, Hindu society evolved new means of sell- 
protection against alien influence by means of rigorous 
domestic legislation vn some of the most important 
Smnlt compilations which were all produced dnnng 
this period " 

The book treats of popular local bodes, guilds, 
corporations, assemblies, municipal aud communal 
institutions, known by various names, e g , kula, gana, 
puga jati, srew, sangha, samudaya, satnuha, parisat, 
sambhuya-samutthana, etc , and their constitution the 
boards and committees, < g, garden committee, 
tank committee gold com mi tee animal commitee, 
committee for the supervison of justice, etc, their 
very remarkable legislative and criminal powers, 
their method of election qualifications of membership, 
their voting system, their functions as banks for 
receiving permanent deposits to serve as charitable 
endowments their extensive benefactions sometimes 
secular, but more often religious the high position 
of the leaders of the guilds, the temples, maths, 
v iltage pastures, tanks and gardens and irrigation works, 
colleges, hosieries, and hospitals of which they were 
in charge, the guild seals used by them and similar 
other matters, of which the ancient sacred literature of 
the North, aqd more often the temple inscriptions of 
the South, furnish ample testimony In his learned trea- 
Vse on Indian sh ppmg the author gave a rather * 
imposing bibliography In the present pock, he gives 
none at all Had he done so, we might have known how 
largely he has drawn his materials and references lo 
original sources from such books as Dr Romesh 
Chandra Mammdar s Corporate Life’, Aiyangar's 
‘Ancient India', Havell s„ History of Aryan Rule"/ and 
Bhandarkar’s Calcutta University Lectures. 
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, Sevenl interesting and instructive glimpses into 
ancient Aryan society roaj be obtained in the pages 
uf this valuable work ‘ Cons derations of caste dd 
not affect the Adm jsion of apprent ces into a craft , 
Fb s shows that the barriers belwceo orqlipatioos were 
not 4o fixed And rigid M those between castes 
members of alt classes were free to indulge in the 
economic pursuits they might affect The peculiar 
local laws and customs of castes trades guilds districts 
peoples and families down to the laws of the heretics 
(Pashandis who were universally execrated) were 
respected All the twice born castes were "ftp resented 
oh the local assemblies Members of ail the castes took 
fart in the administration of municipal justice— Caste 

S iestions were settled by learned assemblies down to 
e thirteenth century Ranades History of the 
Marhalta People shows by extracts Jr am the Bakhars 
that they were so settled down to more recent times, 
and the contemporary history of Nepal shows that in 
Hmdu k ngdoras t)ie power of the Royal Councils to 
mod fy caste observances is not jet quite obsolete 
Soothsayers fortunetellers and astrologers and 
temple priests were held in total disrespect, both by 
the ancient lawgivers and in tnedi-eval Hindu society 
It is only now that they have obtained so strong a hold 
even on (he respectable classes Poverty hopelessness 
and lack of energy are perhaps responsible for this 
helpless reliance on destiny 

In South Ind an'inscr ptions merchants are given 
the Sign ficant ep thet Nanadtsi They were eulogised 
as heroes (Virus) born to wander oter many countries 
and they wielded vast influence in then Itausa Leagues, 
t and their charitable bcnefactons benefited the 
community at large Some inscriptions ind cate a 
remarkable growth of the civic spirit and local patriot 
ism Village Hampden* who had defended the 
countryside against an rnvad ng horde prevented a 
eatt1e*rad, or reconsecrated a temple polluted by 
foreign invasion were rewarded by * grant of land or 
honourable mention in th? inscriptions or conferment 
of tern pie pnvleges and jhe erection tJ votive tablets 
and stores 1 The test oF the effic ency of S government 
1 lies j« its capacity to deal with extraordinary evreum 
stqndes and abnormal s tuat ons and to develop a 
proper degree of pobl c spirit In the governed There 
■are numerous proofs and instances on record which will 
enable us to conclude that judged by those two tests 
of government and the criteria of its efficiency, our 
ancient sj stem of local administration will not be 
found to be want rigor to breakdown In trying tmes ’ 
and exceptional s (nations such as those of a famine 
for example wc find that the assemblies rise to the 


occasion and to a full sense of their responsibilities m 
that regard \\ hen the strong arm of a 

vigorous central government was withdrawn we find a 
local administrative body stepping forward to afford 
full protection to the people under its charge in the 
disturbed state of the country 'If ths be so what 
better tram ng could the history of India afford for 
assumpt on of full responsible government in modern 
times under British rule T 

The mistakes in the San*krit texts which we have 
noticed during our cursory perusal do not redound to 
the credit of the Clarendon Press which deservedly 
enjoys a worldwide reputation 

Pot 

Sir Asntrrosn Mookberjke A character study 
By Bipxn Chandra Pal Published by Deva Prasad 
Patta 31 Simla Street Calcutta fit r -3 Pp S 3 
and a portrait Cloth 

This small book u neatly printed and got up. It is 
written with ability and skill The author has tried to 
be impartial and to take a favorable view of even those 
doings and aspects of the character of Sir Ashotosh 
which may appear to call for unfavorable criticism 
R C. 

SanskrtnEnglish 

Tns Sacred Books or the Hindus Extra- 
votUMK A Catechism or Hindu Dharsu by the 
late Rat Bahadur Sena Chandra \ Idjaratna Pantnt 
Office, Allahabad Pp 79 price Rr a 

The author is too well known to require any intro* 
duct on As the title of fhe book implies the subject 
matter is arranged there in the form of questions and 
answers It is divided into five chapters dealing 
respectively with (t) Dharma the Supreme God ard 
worshippers, (s) worship (3) Atma or soul, (4) Karma 
and rebirth and 45) Tules of conduct The answers to 
questions raised here are quotations from different 
Sanskrit works^ Almost all these quotations, whch 
are in otiginal teit and English translation, breathe a 
very h gh tone of Iberal ideas which should by no 
means be ignored by the present generation of Hindus 
The book deserves to be published in d fferent verna- 
cular edit ons so that it may be widely circulated among 
the bulk of the members of that society 

Jhe paper on Sansharas by that d stmguished 
scholar, the recluse of the vindhjachal , does not 
’possess merit and shonld not have been allowed 
room therein (pp 38 ff. ). 

VlDHUSBBKtfARA BHATTACHARTA. 


, Tire HINDU .PARLIAMENT --EAURA-JANAPADA ^ ** 

W HFTHERornotPanra can mean aq asscmblv. Vlramlttodaya v.ho ma> be trusted to have known 
an association, accord ng to the rules t>f more of P*n m and tridtionai interpretat on than an 
Sanskrit grammar is not to be determined by fil-equ pped critic of If ind u law defin tions and Sans- 
One who has a second hand .knowledge of Sanskrit kr>t Grammar expressly saj-s • Paurah pura-vdsiniin 
Mtramisra the Hmdu jurist author of the samdhah 'Paura is the mikwA/i ot the inhabitants of 
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Pur si Pura Vie explains as the chief city •"•capital 
(fur am = mukhya nagaram) Samuha is a well known 
constitutional term known to Hindu Law Kjtyayaoa 
for instance, defines pupa, which according to the 
accepted interpretation means a guild as the samuha of 
merchants (Samuhahvamjsdinsm pugah sampariklrti- 
tah) Brihaspati, the lawyer describes bodies already 
known to have been assembly ruled organ sations eg , 
a PSga a gana (republic), a sangha, as samdhastha 
• Varga Chandes vara, the famous author of the V ivada 
ratn&kara, who may be cred ted to have known more 
cf Sanskrit lore than any man living today, explains 
samuha slha as mihtah, 'combined Samuha wh ch 
ordinarily means a collection has a technical sense 
with Hindu Lawyers — an organised collection or body 
Kitysyana speaks of separate laws of the Samuhas 
SamuhSnim tu yo dharmas tena dharrnena te sadi 

etc 

Paura which was a 'Samuha of the inhabitants of 
the capital, does not therefore mean the same as pura 
as that dangerous thing, a second handlrnowledge of 
Sanskrit, understands The absurdity of its contention 
can be shown by an example According to Pimm 
as understood by it, Pauro and Jdnapada cannot 
mean an assembly unit and it means e thet a native of 
pura or janapada, or, pura or janapada itself 
Natgama also, which is a similar derivative from 
A igawa (meaning 'town), therefore, according to it 
cannot mean a collective body But the existence of 
individual corporate natgdma is proved by its seals 
and coins struck in its name, and scholars have taken 
the word in the collective sense by treating natgama as 
a guild Chandesvara takes natgama, pdga, gana 
Sangha etc , as technical terms and he gives a 
chapter to them It is the last chapter m his book , 
he calls it Natgamodt sanjna — “The definition of the 
term Natgama, etc ’ He quotes KjtySyana, who in 
turn quotes Brihaspati, calling Jhe known corporate 
bod es (pdga, gana sangha, etc) samuhas Natgama 
accord ng to Kstysyana was a Paura sam&ha \Ve 
know from an inscription of about the beginning of 
the Christian era or a I ttle earlier that Nigama had 
its Sabhd which M Senart translates as the Town s 
Hall (E I , vni , p 84J where a document was ‘register 
ed (Senart) 

Mitra misra quotes a text based upon Bhrigu which 
Calls grdma paura gana, srent Yargins , 1 t what 
Brihaspati has called a Samuhastha varga (Grtma 
paura gana srenyas-chaturvidhas-cha vargmah) Now 
grama hefe is not the village but the body of the 
village people, as Chandesvara defines (p 179) grdma 
grdnta-vdst-samuhah grdma is the samuha of the 
silage mhabtants Chandesvara equates paura with 
natgama writing on the text of Njrada dealing with the 
laws of pasanda (sanghaj-naiguma, etc —natgamah 
paurdh (p 177) again on Yijnavalkyas trent, natgama, 
eXCi-matga ma h (singular) faura-sam&’toh (o 180) In 
face of these data from \ ajnavalkya, Bnrigu and 
earlier down to Mitramisra ana Chandesvara, to deny 
the collective significance of ttatgamp or paura is mere, 
to use a Hindi term Pd-a-c ftfrfci method A 1 a-o 
ehethPr (v*va=word chcchi »spLtter) method u an 
Inverted ert asm wh ch indulges in sech undertakings 
as to prove the non existence of Akbar and Tulasi 
DasS All thes e eaura (na gama), gana, etc — were 
collective bod es artificially and consciously tin ted or 
crganjied.a* Mitra misra defines one cf them — “mtUto 
jena-ssnghah " Nothing frightens the cheap -wisdom 


of Indian history more than an inscription For Hindu 
literature in its eyes is worthless its gurus who under- 
stood it less (if it was possible to do *0) has mg declared 
Sanskrit 1 terature unreliable for "historical purposes ’ 
If paura in the s ngular is found m the inscription of 
Onssa, it does not leave any room even for a Vava 
chechi denial The existence of the inscription cannot 
be safely denied, my inspection of the original cannot 
be safely den ed But the value of an inspection of 
the original is denied and the extraordinary statement 
is put forward on the ground of 'experience' that a 
copy of an mscr ption is more rel able than the original 
inscription itself That 'experience’ was obtained 
in wilting a memoir in support of certain theories It 
would do good to all concerned to know what the late 
Dr V Smith thought of that ‘experience’ s 

’ I may say that — s memoir, ASB, is a reduetto a.i 
absurd um of the purely paleographical method 1 
(letter dated 14th January, 1920) 

Like the paura th e janapada also cannot be denied 
to have existed by any one who can understand Sans- 
krit without translations The Hindu law books 
discuss documentary evidence Vishnu for instance, 
says (vu) Atha lekhyam tnvidham R»ja sSksbikam 
sa-sikshikam asxkshikam cha Rijidhikaxane tanni- 
yukta kayastha kritam tadjdhyaksha kara-chihnitam 
R*]a sakshikam 1 Documents are of three sorts one 
attested by the kiog (or state), one attested by witness- 
es one not attested In the royal office, if it is drawn 
up by a clerk appointed thereby (by the king or state), 
and is marked by the hand of the officer thereof, it is 
ope attested by the king -(or state! ” In other words a 
document registered is opposed to documents unregis- 
tered and unattested King Apartrka in his legal book 
after writing on the question of proof in the event of 
the death 01 witnesses discusses the relative superiority 
of different kinds of documents and quotes a text from 
Vy«sa s Smriti (now lost) Vyasa gives his opinion on a 
document in the handwriting of the executant, & 
Jjnapada document, and a royal document He 
says that an autograph can be forged by men who 
can wr te several tends and a similar hand Hence 
the Jdnapada document is better Dwi tn-lipijrtah 
swakritena salek hyena yuktibhih Kuryjd hi sa dri- 
sham lekhyam tasmsn jjnapadam shubham 

Now it would be absurd to say that Jdnapada means 
here a man or thing belonging to a country As if to 
disarm all ‘Viva-chechi objection, Vy isa further adds, 
Deshsdhyakshid o* lekhyam yatra jinapada m kntam 
—the Jinapada document was done ’by the Des*- 
dhyaksha, who as shown in the art de published in the 
February issue, was the President of the Jgnapada 
‘ Done Krita means 'registered , l Tee the raja-irtla 
'done by the kmg' to which he opposes the Jinapada 
document Documents could be registered or attested 
in the offices of both Naigama (Paura)— at the A tganta. 
sabha-phalahav&ra ( registered at the town shall at 
the record office — Senart) as in the Nas k Inscnpt on 
—and Jinapada, as well as at the royal office As the 
king s author t> was delegated to his officer for the 
purpose so the President s author ty would have been 
delegated to the man in charge of the off ce — hence 
V’e Desidhyakshjdi. The evidence, on Paura and 
Jinapada thus is too strong for any *\ ivacbcchi 
denial, and connrcmg enough for one who can under 
stand matters constitut onal ard legal The ex tic’ 
undertakes also to preach 

“It is by critical sifting of this evidence with infinite 
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patience and cot by v ng free play to mag nation 
and sent men! and asrr b eg to words meanings unknown 
to trad t on that we can hope to reconstruct a bare 
outl nc of our anc ent pol t cal 1 ie 

Th s be ng preached to me (who has dcsoted ten 
j ears of b s 1 fe to a study of the subject) by one who 
has not cotitr buted a s ngle 1 ne on the subject partakes 
of the nature of amdh ksra-chaichl Ths has been 
preached on the subject of const tut onal h story by one 
who does not know even the techn cal term const tu 
t onal for he talks of pol t cal I fe and materials for 
the anc ent pol t cal h story The H ndu Pari ament 
s not a subject of pol t cal h story but const tut onal 
h story Ct t c s ng s cheap and any one may alTect t 
The passage quoted shows the real object of the 
er t c sm Hie ns nuat on is that 1 wr tc out of 
«mag nat on and patr ot sm called here sent ment 
The tatter Is exactly what I had been told by Dr 


Spooner when I opposed a certain theory of h s. 
Sent ment of Course, propel]* me to nr te on these 
matter* for t is not Tor money that 1 wr tc Scorn 
f°r patt ot sm may be an equ pment for certain 
Purposes But t completely d sent ties an Ind an to 
s Ay a word on the coast tut on of the Free H ndtu 

K P Jayassm. 

P S,— It js absolutely baseless that I have mention, 
c*! the Takshaf 1* pauro when nagara alone « n the 
text Readers may read the whole quotat on already 
PUbl shed n the February number To deny facts is 
a character stie'method adopted by the synd Cafe of 
cries It was only to warn the unsuspect ng pubic 
ajja nst that method that th s note Vas necessary 


This controversy is closed so far as th 3 Review is 
concerned —Editor tl » Modern 'Rev tn> 


NOTES 


The Kfcilafat Deputation and the 
Premier _ 

Mr Lloyd George s reply to the represent 
otion of the Kbtlafat Deputation was in 
some passages very stiff and suggests 
til-concealed hauteur His tone might 
hare been advantageously somewhat 
different He said with the air and tone 
of one who thought he was master of all 
he surveyed I do not understand Mr 
Mahomed All to claim indulgence for 
Turkey He claims justice and justice 
she will get Austria has had justice 
Germany has had justice— pretty terrible 
justice Why should Turkey escape ? 
Seeing that the Allies have not been able to 
try the ex Kaiser which they wanted very 
much to do that Germany refused to 
hand over to them German war criminals 
and consequently the Allies had nofens 
volens to accept Germany s proposal to 
try them herself and that it is problem 
atical whether they will ever be able to 
get from her any considerable portion of 
the indemnity claimed Mr Lloyd George 
would have done w ell to avoid the impen 
ons tone Imperiousness to the v\ eak and 
sweet reasonableness to the strong and 
obdurate do not go to -constitute dignity 
of behaviour 

The Premier wished that no Mubam 


fflad an in India should imagine we entered 
this war against Turkey ns a crusade 
against Islam Nothing was farther from 
oqr mind Therefore, it is no use 

talking about crusades That is what 
Mr Lloyd George now says But v. hen 
congratulating General Allenby in August, 
1919 did pot the same Mr .Lloyd George 
say 

The name of General Allenby will tie ever 
reibembered ns that of the most brilliant com- 
mander yiho fought and won the fast of the 
most triumphant crusades It was his good 
fortune by bis skill to bnng to a glorious end an 
enterprise which absorbed tbechivalry of Europe 
for centuries V< e forget now that the military 
strength of Europe was concentrated for 
generations upon this purpose in vain and a 
British army under General Allenby achieved it 
nnq achieved it finally 

The meaning of the whole passage 
and the actual use of the word crusade 
leaves no doubt in the reader s mmd that 
in 1919 Mr Lloyd George considered the 
war in Asia the concluding part of the 
cnisades of previous centuries Did he 
sp&ah the truth then or docs he speak 
the truth mow ? 

'fuming to Thrace the Prime Minister said it 
WOs very difficult to get facts hut he had before 
h both Turkish and Grecians of Thrace be- 
tween which there was very little difference 
Aoccrdingto both the Muhammadan popula- * 
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iion is an inconsiderable 'minority. If that is 
true and tlie principle of self-determination is to 
be applied, the whole ot Thrace -would certainly 
be taken from. Turkish rule. The same thing 
applied to Smyrna. _ After a very carefaT investi- 
gation by an impartial committee it, has been 
found that a considerable .. majority of the 

S tdation was non-Turk and a great majority 
oubtedly preferred Greek rule to Turkish rule. 
Bat only two years ago Mr. George had 
said: “Nor are we fighting to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or the rich and re- 
nowned lands of Asia Minor and 'Thrace 
. which are predominantly Turkish in race.” 
(The Italics are ours.] How has the ma- 
jority become an inconsiderable minority 
in the course of two years or so? We 
have indeed read in papers received from 
England that there have been massacres of 
Moslems in Thrace and Asia Minor by 
Greeks. Have the latter then been really 
so crnel as to succeed in reducing a vast 
majority into an insignificant minority ? 

That the Moslems are in the majority 
both in European and Asiatic Turkey 
does not rest merely on the two-year-old 
authority of the Premier^ There are other 
authorities, which we will quote. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th edition), 
Yol. XXVII, p.426, 6 ays : 

"The mainstay of the Ottoman dynasty is the 
Asiatic’ portion of the empire, where the 
Mahommedan religion is absolutely predomi- 
nant, and where the naturally Vigorous and 
robust Turin race forms in Asia Minor a 
compact mass of many millions, far outnum- 
bering any other single ethnic clement and 
probably equalling all taken together.” 

The* Statesman’s Year Boqk (1916), 
page 1403, says: “In the small European 
territory now remaining under Turkish 
rule Moslems preponderate.” “Mahom- 
tnedans form the vast majority of the 
population in'Asiatic Turkey” (p. 1406); 

The Premier spoke of applying the 
principle of self-determination to the city 
of Smyrna. Has it come -to this then that 
towns also arc to be - independent or 
autonomous or annexed to States accord- 
ing to their predominant ethnic , element ? 
Will Mr. George, give a single other exam- 
Ie of the principle of self-determination 
aving been applied to a town as oppos- 
ed to, or independently of the province or 
country in which it is situated ? . As the 
6916— tt * , 


province of Asia '•Minor is undoubted- 
ly 'predominantly .Moslem, Mr. Lloyd 
George sophistically speaks of the town 
of Smyrna, situated therein, as being non- 
Moslem. This sophistay will not satisfy 
any one whoxisnot prejudiced against the 
Turks. And even as regards Smyrna the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th edition) 
tells us that half the population (not a 
majority) is Greek. 

As regards the independence of _ the 
Arabs, it is to be regretted that Messrs. 
Mahomed Ali and Syed Husain did not 
say quite the same thing. The former said ; 

They do not rule out such political changes 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty as 
would guarantee and secure the autonomy of 
various Muslim territories consistently with 
the dignity and secure independence of the State. 

. Arabia. 

The Pnme Minister asked if this signified 
opposition after all to the declaration of Emir 
Feisul as King of Arabia. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali expressed the hope of 
reconciling the Turco-Arab differences, and of 
persuading Emir Feisul that his own ambitions 
and those of the Arabs could be entirely satisfied 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty. 

Pressed by the Prime Minister to say if he 
were opposed to the independence of Arabia, 
he replied in the affirmative. This would not, 
however, rule out special arrangement for 
autonomy. 

Referring to India he Explained that consis- 
tently with their own desire for autonomous 
development they could not think of denying ilr 
to the Arabs, Jews or Christians within -the 
Turkish- Empire. 

Mr. Syed Hnsain referred to Mr. Mdhpmmatl 
Ah’s statement that Indians were opposed to 
Arabian independence. He explained that they, 
opposed Emir Feisnl’s declaration only because 
Arabia had. hitherto throughout the history of 
Islam remained under the direct control of the 
Khahf. They were not opposed to Arabian 
independence. On the contrary they wished very 
much for complete autonomy in that country 
but they wanted it to be in harmony and mot 
io conflict with the Khalifat and its claims. 

Mr. George’s reply 'was : 

• -The Arabs have claimed independence and , 
severance from Turkish dominion. Is it suggest- 
ed that the Arabyshould remain under Turkish - 
dominion, merely because they are Muham- 
madans ? IS not the same measure of indepen- 
dence and freedom to be given to Muhammadans 
as to Chris tians ? „ 

- . 'Aat is a just question. AncLwe may 
add, Wliy not to Hindus also ?-: 
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Is an impression that Emir Fcisul is a 
creature of the English and the French, 
and that is -why on his being proclaimed 
ICing of Syria, it has been demanded that 
he should proceed to Europe to submit bis 
explanation. Such a demand is not made 
of a really independent monarch of a truly 
independent people. We want independence 
for the Arabs, but it must be the genuine 
thing, not the brand that Persia enjoys. 

As for massacres by the Turks it is 
remarkable that fresh massacres should 
have occurred just at the opportune 
moment. It is also remarkable that no 
European Christian nations feel indignant 
at Armenians, Bulgarians and Greeks 
massacring Moslems. It would be insulting 
to be asked to solemnly protest that we 
are not advocates of murderers, be they 
European or Asiatic, Christian or non- 
Christian. For well-nigh half a century 
we have been hearing of Turks massa- 
cring Armenians. If the numbers of all the 
Armenians reported to have been massa- 
cred at various times were added together, 
we presume the total would far exceed the 
number of Armenians that ever existed at 
any time ; and yet they are not an extinct 
race I Mr. Lloyd George admitted that im- 
partial investigation had not taken place. 
Therefore Mr. Mahomed AH was right in 
what he said and demanded. 

Turning to the question of massacrfcs, he said, 
the Indian Khilafat delegation most put on 
record their utter detestation of such conduct 
and their full sympathy for the sufferers, whe- 
ther Christians or Muslims, hut if the Turks 
are to he punished the whole question requires 
impartial investigation by nn International 
Commission on which the All India Khilafat 
Conference should be adequately represented 
The Commission shaald go tat a the question of 
the organiiation of revolutionary societies by 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and of 
the provocation offered to the Moslem majority 
in the region affected ' 

Tressed by the Pome Minister, Mr. Muham- 
mad Ah said that he neither denied the existence 
of these massacres, nor justified them in the 
* least. He was not in a position to affirm or 
deny anything. .... 

- 'fhe prime Munster cited the answer given 
by the Turkish delegation in Pans, admitting 
the massacres. 

Mr. Muhammad All went on to ask for a 
thorough enquiry find added, “If it establishes 
to the satisfaction of the world that they really 


have been guilty of these atrocities and horrible 
enmes, then we will wash our hands of the 
Turks. To us it is much more important, that 
not a single Btain should remain on the fair 
name of Islam. We want to convert the world 
to our war of thinking, bat with what face can 
we go before the world and say we are the 
brethren of murderers and assassins." 

Russian Intrigues. 

lie urged that massacres began only In the 
last quarter of the last century after the 
success of Russian intrigues in the Balkans, 
etc “In any case if the Turk is to be punished 
on the assumption that his rule is n blasting 
tyranny, the evidence should be absolutely 
above suspicion. No such evidence at present 
exists. _ Even in to-day's limes yon read of 
horrors perpetrated by these so-called innocent 
Lambs, i e , Armenian Chirstians He urged the 
importance of removing the wrong impression 
from the minds of millions of Moslems, There 
should not be the least suspicion that the 
.Turkish question is being dealt with in the 
spirit of the crusaders of Europe, 

An Associated Press representative 
interviewed some of the leading Moslems 
of Calcutta for their opinion on the recep- 
tion of the Indian Khilafat Deputation by 
the Prime Minister. The Hon ’We Maulvi 
Fariul Hug and Messrs.Erfan Ali, Mowdud 
Rahman and Mr. Massie made the follow- 
ing joint statement:— 

The Premier's reply is not only disappointing 
but is even provoking. From the newspaper 
reports the impression left on one’s mind is 
that the Indian -Khilafat deputation has not 
been able to put the Moslem viewpoint before 
the Premier properly nod with sufficient force. 
Moslem* are alarmed at the Premier’^ attitude 
ned any hope of expecting that Moslem senti- 
ments and religious susceptibilities would be 
respected will henceforth vanish forever. Far 
from allaying the consternation, it will ipcrchse 
it a hundredfold The examples of Germany 
and Austria ate beside the mark. As regards 
the insbiiity of the Toth to eoatro } ana cafe 
over subject nations, the Moslems desire to 
know _ whether, in the history of the world, 
there is to be found a similar example of a 
Power, surrounded by covetous nationalities ‘ 
and intriguing subject nations with capitu- 
lations and i so forth, perpetually fighting for 
telf preservation and yet ruling the Empire 
efficiently and welL 

No Moslem can believe for one moment 
ia the British protestations of friendship with 
Turkey. Since the Crimean war, can the ■ 
British statesmen point out a single instance in 
which they have directly or indirectly helped " 
the Turks ? The Moslems remember well the 
Occasion when Italy without the slightest , 
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provocation pounced upon Turkey to snatcli 
away Her African colonies and notwithstanding 
the Saltan’s piteous appeal not a little finger 
was raised to help them. The Balkan war and 
the anti-Turkish attitude of Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey are also in point. 

'The situation has become grave and critical" 
and responsible Moslem leaders feel that in the 
circumstances they will have no control over 
their followers any longer. 

However provocative the Premier's 
reply may be considered, it is to be hoped 
that Indian Musalmans will keep their 
heads cool. Excitement will do no good; 
on the contrary, it may do much harm. 
Musalmans and Hindus who possess some 
knowledge of national and international 
affairs do not even dream of having re- 
course to physical force. As for any other 
methods, righteous endeavours may bring 
success if Indian Musalmans have sufficient 
cohesion and solidarity and strength en- 
ough to endure suffering and undergo sacri- 
fices. 

Interracial Massacres. 

Racial and sectarian prejudice and self- 
interest make men such liars, that it is 
difficult to ascertain how- much of truth 
there is in the reports of massacres by 
Turks which have been spread in the world 
pretty frequently for more than a genera- 
tion. Nor can it be said how often these 
have been cases of retaliation under provo- 
cation. But taking it for granted that 
the reports are true, justice requires that 
those who massacre ought to he punished. 
The punishment, however, should overtake 
large scale murderers of all nations, races and 
sects. We do not mean to say that no 
murderer ought to be punished unless every 
other murderer can be punished. What 
we do say is that if it be found that it is 
the murderers of a particular race and 
religion alone who are and have been 
sought to be punished, then the presump- 
tion becomes irresistible that their offence 
lies not so much" in the massacres ns in 
their race and religion and in the fact that 
they stand in the way of the gratification 
of the unrighteous^ greed and ambition of 
some strong nation or nations. When 
European Christian peoples massacre their 
subjects, other European peoples do not 
interfere in these “domestic matters’’, the 


oppressed peoples have themselves to fight 
it out or die or submit. It is only when 
non-Christian peoples are reported to be 
massacring that the question of interference 
arises. There is at present no inteira* 
tional organisation, including all nations 
of the earth, for the punishment of in ter- 
national or interracial crime,— there is only 
an ideal. So long as the ideal does not 
materialise, the punishment of such crimes 
may be pretexts for serving the selfish 
purposes of strong nations and gratifying 
their racial and religious hatred. 

Independence for Subject Peoples. 

We are for the independence of the 
Arabs, as of all other peoples. As Mr. 
Lloyd George and his countrymen cannot 
adopt this impartial attitude with respect 
to the aspirations of all peoples, he should 
not have raised the question of the inde* 
pendence of the Arabs. Of course, if any 
people can win independence by their own 
efforts, the matter does not call for 
farther comment on the part of outsiders. 
Poland has gained her independence main* 
ly in this way, by taking advantage of the 
opportunity presented by the perplexity 
and weakness of her oppressors. Alsace- 
Lorraine belonged to France and ha* 
been restored to her. The peoples who 
were subject races within the Austrian 
Empire have won their independence by 
taking advantage of Austria’s weakness 
and downfall. Can it be said that Arab 
independence presents a parallel to any of 
these cases ? Have any of the Allies- taken 
under their wings any of the newly consti- 
tuted sovereign States in Europe, as they 
have Emir Feisul ? There is a proposal to 
arm the Armenians against their Turkish 
rulers, and probably arms have been 
already supplied to them. Will this be 
an - internationally valid precedent for all • 
subject races ? It will be said that the 
Turks have failed as rulers, that their rale 
has been a blasting tyranny, that they . 
massacre their subjects, &c. One would like 
to have a list of the imperialism" nations 
whose rulehas been entirely freefrom massa- 
cres of the subject peoples, has caused them 
no suffering or degradation or weakening, 
has not been a blight in some department 
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or other of the lues of the subject peoples 
&c It js a question of degree, my masters 
not of kind 

Is Turkish Rule a Blasting Tyranny 
in Every Respect P 

One hears repeatedly of the blighting 
effects of Turkish rule and the Prenfter in 
bis replj to the Khilafat Deputation 
spoke in a similar strain But if British 
books of reference are to be trusted educa 
tton is more widespread in the Turkish 
Empire than in British India According 
to the official report on Indian Educa 
tion in 1917 18 published by the Indian 
Bureau of Education 3 26 per cent of the 
total population of British India are under 
instruction (p 4)* According to the Aeiv 
Hazell Annual and Almanack for 1920 
published by the Oxford University Press 
the total population, of European and 
Asiatic Turkey is 13 481 000 ( p 596) and 
the total number of scholars is about 
1 350 000 ( p 597) and thus more than 
10 percent of the population are under 
instruction The New Jlazcll Annual also 
says tbat education is free m Turkey 
which is not the case in British India 
Thus m education Turkish rule is not a 
blasting tyranny But if it must lie called a 
blight as regards education some appropri 
ate word ought to be found to describe the 
state of education m British India ~"* 

Equal Justice for All 'Vanquished 
Nations 

Mr Lloyd George has claimed that 
the victorious Allies have been meting out 
equal justice to Germany Austria and 
Turkey This contention is wrong No 
parts of the pre war German and Austrian 
empires inhabited by Christians like the 
other parts hare been given to other 
peoples to be ruled as dependencies or pro 
tectoratcs Alsace Lorraine w as formerly a 
part of France and has gone back to 
I ranee All other separated portions 
inhabited by Christians have become 
independent States solely or mainly by 
their own efforts The parts wli ch have 
t ecu or are proposed to be sliced off from 
Turi ey are mainly inhabited by Moslems 
Hse the other parts and have been or would 


be given to other peoples who bate no 
c I*nns to them to be governed by them 
ns dependencies or protectorates If 
Arinenia becomes independent it would not 
be by her own efforts 

The list of war criminals whom the 
Allies w anted themselves to try but cbuld 
no t was by no means- ns heavy in the 
00 % of Turkey as of Germany Britishers 
baye themselves Admitted that- the Turk 
was a clean and honorable fighter Ger 
many has besides been guilty of many 
spoils offences after the armistice, like the 
sinking of the Skapa Flow fleet &c ,• 
nothing similar to w Inch can be ascribed 
to Turkey Yet her capital is occupied and 
sb^ , g degraded Neither Berlin nor 
Vienna has been similarly treated Add to 
these the fact that Constantinople- and 
the adjoining parts of the seas have been 
the objects of desire of \ anous European 
nations for centuries past, and the motives 
for the despoiling of the Turk become plain 
Moreover Europe wants all traces of her 
former conquest by Asia to be obliterated 
On the other hand \sia wants some mate- 
ria) proofs of her former conquering might 
to Remain 

The Papal Power and tho 
Khilafat 

A parallel has been sought to be drawn 
• between the spiritual power of the Pope 
an M the Khilafat and it has been con 
tended that as Roman Catholics do not 
novy try to restore the Pope s temporal power 
and as the Pope does not find his spin 
tual power diminished owing to the loss 
of his temporal dominions, so Musalmans 
oa ffht to be satisfied if the Sultan of 
Turkey retains only' his spintual power 
ns their Khalifa Several differences 
Iioi vcv er are forgotten Musalmans 
contend that it is a Koranic injunction 
tbqt the Khalifa should be an mdepen 
dent Musalman monarch possessed of 
sufficient temporal power to protect the 
holy places of Islam Roman Catholics 
s° far ns our knowledge goes do not 
p°‘nt out any similar Bibhcol injunction 
m our of the Popes being vested with 
temporal power In the second place it is 
Christians who depn\ed tlie Pope of his 



temporal power but m the case of the 
Sultan of Turkev it is not the Musalmans 
who intend to deprive linn of any part of 
his dominions in Europe In the third place, 
the Papal temporal power was never 
identified with the worldlv greatness of 
Christianity in the way that the power 
•of the sole remaining truly' independent 
Moslem State lurhey is associated with 
thew orldly greatness of Islam And lastly 
-we may add the Popes temporal power 
was never associated with the conquering 
might of Europe as the Ottoman Empirq in 
Europe is associated with Asms conquer 
mg pow cr w the past 

The Mosquito and tho Downfall 
" of Nations 

Authorities who have scrupulously 
investigated the causes of the decadence, 
of Greek civilization and the fall of the 
Roman Empire have drawn the conclusion 
that they were caused not by the Mace 
doman conquest or the irruption of 
barbanc horaes but by the mosquito 
according to an editorial writer on the 
staff of Modem Medtciae (Chicago) He 
makes particular reference to a recent 
memoir by W H S Jones entitled 
Malana a Neglected Factor m the His- 
tory of Greed and Rome 4 The Mace 
doman conquest would have been inade- 
quate it is said to destroy Greek 
civilization and the irruption oL the 
-barbarians into the Roman Empire w ould 
not have occurred if the ground had not 
been prepared m -each case -by a sapping 
of the resistance of the people by genera 
tions of malarial infection The writer 
in Modem Med cine says 
it behoves us to arrest the progress of the 
identical enemy which caused the downfall of 
Rome and to oust him from his strongholds 
We must undo m short, a part of the work of 
destruction and restore prosperity to great 
areas of fertile country depopulated by the 
alliance of anopheles and plasmodium 

These words should be particularly 
taken to heart by ns Indians The writer 
proceeds 

The lesson has been most thoroughly taken 
to heart in trop cal and subtrop cal regions 
where Caucasians from non malarial countries 
have come into contact with the destructive 
effect of lualaml infection Next in order are 


such districts as the lower Miss 'Sippi \ alley,, 
where the exigencies of increased- production 
and the growing recognition of the economic 
losses enta led by neglect of malana have com 
hined with, the general awakening of the public 
conscience m health matters to set in motion 
first experimentation with and then wide 
appl cation of measnres for malana control 
* The demonstrated efficiency of these measures 
and the" tcOnom c gams resulting from their 
application render certain the r generalization at 
an early date throughout the malanal districts 
of th s co intry 

The trop cal and subtrop cal countries and 
the United Stntes may therefore be safely con 
sidered as well on their way to freedqm from 
malana with more or less *pecd bat the 
coantr es referred to in the commencement of" 
thanrticte regions formerly the home of the 
brilliant Greek and the solid Roman cmhiation* 
are equally capable of regeneration In Italy 
th s work has already been senously commenced 
while in Greece propermnCh has been done- If 
rtiay therefore be assumed that the -swamps of 
Macedonia due largely to- deforestation will be 
taken in hand 

Who will take in hand the extensive 
malana stneken regions of India ’ As 
the people of India are the most vitally 
interested m getting nd of malana it is 
they-wlio ought to make the most earnest 
and persistent endeavours It is true that 
the construction of railways in disregard 
of the requirements of sanitary science, 
and to some extent of lmgaf ion w orbs 
also has a great deal to do with the 
causation and spread of malana and 
therefore those who would eradicate 
malana must have control of railways 
and ungation works but railways 
are not a provincial subject at all and y - 
lmgation and canals dramage and 
embankments are not transferred subjects 
Inspite of these drawbacks however 
the people can do much bv^ acquiring 
knowledge of the methods followed in 
foreign lands and combining to adapt and 
adopt them here 

Ireland’s Self determination 

The following tables show what form 
of Government Ireland would have had if 
the principle of *elf determination had 
been followed there — 

General Election December 1918 

CONSTITUENCIES W ON 

•For In'li Republic and Self Determination 
(Sinn Fein ”3 National « s G)« 
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■For States Qao (Unionist party) 25 

Total .. 303 

\OTES CIST 

For Irish Republic and Self Deter 

mination 1 207 151 

(Sum Fern 971 045 Nationalists 235 206) 

For Status Quo (Unionist party) 303 713 

Total 1 515 864 


How Good Lighting Aids Produc* 
tion 

As India is going in more nod more for 
factory industries her industrialists should 
know that production in a badly lighted 
factory may 

be speeded up as hgh as 33 percent by the 
substitution of proper lights and reflectors for 
antiquated equipment Tests to ascertain the 
exact dependence of production on lighting ns 
well as instances drawn from experience are 
described m The Iron Trade Renew (Cleveland 
December 18) by Ward Ham Son It has been 
only m the past three or four years Mr Horn 
son says that 1 ghting in the minds of factory 
executives bas been taken out of the janitor 
service class and placed with automatic 
machinery and labor saving devices where it 
belongs Now manufacturers are beginning to 
realize that it is a substantial aid to production 
Six States have adopted codes of lighting 
requirements for industrial establishments and 
la three other Stntes prospective codes are 
being drawn up 

Good lighting is required also for the 
welfare of the w orkmgmen Glare should 
of course, he avoided The means and 
methods to be adopted are mentioned in 
the journal named above 

Control of Communications. 

Ih the Harvard Theological Kc \ jctv for 
January, 1920, there is an article on 

Recent Discoveries in Ethiopia which 
mat IADs ibe foUoiyjng pissogr — 

The land of Ethiopia is the most barren part 
of the Nile valley, almost the only part which 
might be called poverty-stricken Through 
the greater length of the country the only 
cultivable fields are little patches of dark soil 
laid down in the mouths of the side ravines 
which have been cut by the rare rain fed desert 
torrents « It is one of the seem ng paradoxes 
of history that so unfertile a country should 
l ave been nn object of desire to one great empire 
after another and a still greater paradox that a 
royal family grown great on such sot should 
have mastered the whole of the N !e t alley from 
Kharfoum to the sea 


The explanation is given m the passage 
which follows 

But the material resources of Ethiopia lay 
not m fields grazing lands and in forests but 
m the control of roads and water The nver is 
the only ample source of water ns well ns a 
great traffic way and all the roads front Egypt 
to the south return to its banks The com 
mumcations with the ancient gold mines in the* 
eastern desert depended on short roads which 
debouched into the valley The great caravan 
routes from the north were three in number— the 
first along the eastern bank, the second along 
the western bank and the third through the 
chain of oases which runs parallel to the roller 
in the western desert. The river itself and all 
these roads were at the mercy of him who held 
the control of Ethiopia There is a fourth way— 
by ship through the Red Sea , but the harbors 0 / 
this route on the w estern shore of the sea were 
also nodes Ethiopian control From the region 
of Berber caravan roads strike out east and 
west and south to the Red Sea to Darfur to 
Abyssinia, and the headwaters of the Atbara, 
the Dinder the Blue and the White Nile \long, 
all these roads commanded by rulers or 
Ethiopia, caravans went northwards bearing 
ivory leopard skins, ostnch eggs nnd feathers, 
restns myrrh incense various plant products 
gold and black skives nnd southwards 
caravans bearing the products of Egypt— cloth 
amulets and ornaments, alabaster vase* of 
perfume, bronze tools and weapons. In all times 
the material resources of the governing power 
in Ethiopia have consisted of the income 
derived from taxing m one way or other this 
great trade and in exploiting the gold mines 
The agricultural prodace has barely supported 
a meagre population and no industries were 
initiated except under Egyptian influence 

These facts of ancient history do hut 
confirm w hat nil statesmen know , namely, 
that no people .can be independent or 
autonomous whose 'water nnd land 
communications are under the control of 
another people This fact underlies the 

j^rj.mKlr for sen posrrr by those jtwfcniu* 

which are not masters of the o«an 

Wcare neither independent nor auto 
nomous Still it may not do U3 any harm 
to note that according to the Reform Act 
the Government of India winch would 
continue to be wholly irresponsible to the 
people would control the following . 

6 Communications— to the extent described 
under the following heads — 

(a) Railways and -tramways except 
tramway* w ithln municipal arras and except in 
so far as provision may be made for construe 
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tion and management of light and feeder railways 
and tramways, other than tramways within 
municipal areas, by provincial legislation 
enacted in accordance with procedure to ' be 
prescribed by standing orders of the Provincial 
Legislative Council* : 

(hi Roads, bridges or feme3 declared by the 
Governor-General in Council to be of military 
Importance : 

(c) Aircraft : 

(d) Inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by or under Indian legislation. 

7. Shipping and _ Navigation (including 
shipping and navigation on inland waterways 
in so far as declared to be tinder Indian control 
In accordance with C (d) ) 

8. Light-houses, beacons and buoys, < 

9. Port, quarantine and marine hospitals. 

10. Ports declared to be major ports by or 
nnder Indian legislation. 

11. Posts, telegraphs and telephones 

Tho Biggest of Toloscopos. 

At a meeting of the American Astrono- 
, mical Society, Professor Hale reported 
some preliminary results of comparative 
tests of the new 100-inch reflector at Mt. 
Wilson and the CO-inch reflector at the 
" same observatory. Says The ScientiGc 
American (New York) ; 

‘■The superiority of the new instrument is 
well shown by the experience of"Dr. Merrill 
in spcctrographic studies of stars of Class Md., 
of which about two hundred brighter than the 
ninth magnitude at max im u m are known in 
the latitudes accessible to the Mt. Wilson in- 
struments. For most of these stars exposures 
of five hours or more are required with the 
GO-inch to yield a measurable absorption spec- 
trum. In fact, so few can be effectively observed 
for both dark and bright lines that it would 
hardly be advisable to- enter upon an extensive 
study of these objects 1 with the smaller telescope. 
'Cho. qnw.ee of. the. liin, 

ineb, says Professor Hale, makes such a study 
perfectly feasible. • Good photographs of the 
absorption spectra of some of them have been 

* ‘These standing orders of the provincial Legislative 
Council should require that, before any Bill providing 
for construction and management of a light or feeder 
railway is introduced in the council, sufficient notice of 
the proposals contained in such Bill shall be given to 
the Railway Board and to such other parties as may be 
prescribed, and that the BUI shall be dealt with by 
procedure similar to that applied to private Bill s' under 
British Parliamentary practice, and further that any 
such Bill shall, after being passed by the Provincial 
Council, be reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General." This shows that the Government 
of India would indirectly control the construction of 
even petty railways. 


obtained with exposures of two hours or less. 
Dr. Shapley, in studying star clusters with the 
100-inch, finds a gain of about one magnitude. 
Photographs of the moon have not yet been 
made under Ideal conditions with the new 
telescope, hut Professor Hale states that the 
extraordmaiy minute structure of lunar details 
that he has observed visually with 'this instru- 
ment indicate that it is exceptionally well 
adapted for lanar photography.” 

* A Moslem Republic. 

Azerbaijan, the rumour of whose alliance 
with Turkey was first cabled and then 
contradicted by Reuter, is a Moslem 
republic. The following words of its 
foreign minister, Mr. Djafarov, spoken in 
the course of an interview which Mr. 
Scotland Liddell, representative of the 
British press in Mesopotamia, had with 
him, give some idea of its peaceful policy : 

“Both Azerbaijan and Georgia are keeping 
outside this great civil war which is taking 
place m Russia proper. We will on no account 
tolerate Bolsheviks here, but we are not in a 
position to take any active part in the Russian 
war.' Like the new Republics of the north and 
west of the former Russian Empire— Finland, 
Lithuania, Lettland, Ksthonia, and Poland, we 
will only fight when our enemies threaten our 
independence. 

“Savari’s Expectancy.” 

When Rama was in exile in the forest, 
there dwelt in the hermitage of the sage 
Matanga a saintly votaress known as 
Savari, because she was sprang from the 
aboriginal tribe called Savara. She had 
been told by the great ascetics who for- 
merly lived in that hermitage, “K3ma 
shall come to thy holy asylum.” So, in 
the mind’s eyes of the Artist Mr. Nandalal 
Tfctret.Thnris pufenreh as expecting Irom 
her youth onwards the advent of Rama 
whom she worshipped in her heart. In 
youth, standing under the auspicious 
gateway made 1 of banana trees and leaves 
for RSma’s reception, she would strain 
her eyes to have a look of the coming 
holy one. But he did then not come. In 
middle age, she would keep the full water- > 
vessel, and the offering of flowers, ready for 
R5ma. But his advent was not yet. In 
old age, she used to pluck fruits for R5ma 
from the trees growing wild in the hermit- 
age. And then one day Rama came with 
Lakshmana mid * * k ’s degjje was 
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fulfilled Meeting them she feinted how 
the holy nscetici of the hermitage before 
their ascension to heaven had foretold 
R3tm 0 coming with Jus brother 

When he and Lakshman seeks this shade 
lie to thy guests all honour pai ! 

Him shall thou see and pass nvrnr 
To those blest worlds which nc er decay 
To roe 0 mighty ch ef tl ebest 
Oflofiy sa nts these V. ords addressed , 

I md up with n niv dwell ng 1 e 
bruits of each sort which woods supply — 
rood culled for thee in endless store 
Prom every tree on Tamps s shore 
Then at their request she told and 
showed her guests all the wonders and 
glones of the hermitage, and said — 

Here thou hast seen each law n and dell 
And heard the talc 1 had to tell 
Permit thy servant, lord I pray 
To cast this mortal shell aivny 
For I would dwell thrf I fe res gned 
With those great saints of lofty mind 
Whom I VYitlnn this holy shade 
W ith reverential care obeyed 
Vi hereupon Rama said 
Go lady where thou fain wouldst be 
0 thou who well hast honoured ale 
Then the ancient votaress resigned her 
body to the flames and ascended to heaven 
in a blare of glory 

Verdict of Athorican Jurists in the 
Caso of William Bohenzollorn 
WHAT PENALTY SHALL BE PUD by 
Wdlanj Hobenzolleru ex War Lord of Ger 
many ? What Is the proper measure of this 
erne man s rrspons bd ty for the innumerable 
xu ned homes the thirteen m 11 on slaughtered 
human beings the forty million mutilated and 
tortured In the of orld s greatest and cruellest 

™ M Thc Literary Digest of New York has 
published a summary of the replies of 328 
American -jurists to questions like the 
above Some time dgo that journal pre 
pared and forwarded to the Justices of the 
State Supreme Courts tq District County 
and Circuit Judges and to the heads of 
the legal departments of American univer 
K Si ties a brief questionnaire Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court were 
omitted because of the likelihood that one 
of their number might be chosen to repre 
sent America on the trial tribunal If 
William Hohenzollern is found guilty Tnc 
Djgsbt asked both of conspicuous respon 


sibihty for the war and of authorizing 
military violations of international law, 
what penalty should be imposed upon 
him? Three hundred and tiv enty-eight 
replies were received covering every see 
tion of the country and representing a 
diversity of opinion ia which the verdict 
of exile and of capital ■punishment predo- 
minate Most of these junsts accept it as 
a moral if not a legal certainty that the 
guilt of the Kaiser is already circumstan 
tially established in the Opinion of civilized 
mankind Especially noticeable in view 
of the circumstance that these replies 
come from men highly trained in legal pro 
ccdure and not from laymen is the fact 
that only a negligible number— 18 of the 
328 to be exact— hold with Secretory 
Lansing that there is no adequate body 
ofJatvs under which a man may be tried 
for acts such as those attributed tp the 
German Emperor The verdict of these 
npresentatiie American jurists would 
seem to be that justice will not have been 
satisfied until William II stands in judg 
meat before a tribunal composed if not 
or his peers— who might be hard to find— 
at least of men capable of interpreting and 
carrying oat the enlightened opinion of 
mankind in the matter of \\ llhaa II vs 
Civilization 

The verdict is given below In a tabular 
form 

THE VERDICT OF 328 AMERICAN' 
JURISTS IN THE CASE OF 
WILLIAM nOHENZOLLERN 
For Exile . . 137 

For Cap tal Funishment 100 

For Imprisonment , Gt 

I or Other Penalties . 7 

Against Any Trial , 117 

Some jurists have suggested other and 
additional penalties 

It is the feel ng of several of the jurists 
consulted that m add tion to the sum raised 
by the confiscation of all his property William 
Ifoheaiollern s shame should be made in some 
way to contribute financially to the many tn 
noeent people who may have suffered through 
his acts He sbo uld be caged and exhib ted 
declares Judge V ill am E Burn* of the Tuentv 
Seventh Jud cial Court of Virginia. He could 
be seat to Belgium and imprisoned there and 
uhen tourists viewed him the money should be 
given to the Belgiw Government County 
Judge Leroy AI Campbell of Bent County, 
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Col." is among tlie jurists in thofotigh Agreement 
with this view. After every d(dkirt£ worth of 
property belonging to Wilhelm has been turned 
into a fund for the aid of the unfortunates, 5 B £' 
gests this judge, he should be put mto a comfort- 
able prison on a rnflrond-cAr, ‘ secure ana 
comfortable as the average pirate soldier is 
accommodated with.” The Judge specifies 
' “simflar food and bedding-destitute of servants 
and outside aid— Mre. Kaiser l 113 on ly com- 
panion— this orison.. Trader secure guard, 
transported all over the world audits stops 
advertised in a radius of fifty m “ es Each 
person to pay one dollar to see him— and as 
much more as they desire — all proceeds to go, 
as his property did. to the unfortunates he 
caused.” lie should be placed in an iron cage, 
'Or chained to the street at the principal street 
corners in the city of Paris for the first year, 
Yne Tita.'i y tra Vn 'fennssta , vMossS. 

year in London, England, and exhibited to 
public scorn and ridicule, suggests Judge Royal 
R. Graham, of Clear Creek, Col., and District 
Judge A. T. Ayres, of Howard. h_ nn > writes : 
“I think. he should be caged a* a monstrosity, 
and exhibited nt so much per.oud the funds 
given to French and Belgian relief- Somewhat 
the same view is taken by Circuit Judge H. 
Pierre Branntn of Miami, Fla ’ Lefa duplicate 
of th<f 'throne-room be made portable, he sug- 
gests, '“the Kaiser drest as for a reception 
therein,' then place on exhibition m principal 
„ cities of the world, fixing some reasonable 
- charge for admission. Have proceeds given to 
- families having killed and wounded in the war.” 

• A considerable number of those who vote for 
various punishments also suggest confiscation 
of the Hohenzollern property, real and per- 
sonal, by way of damages in favor of those 
whom he has wronged. Manual labor- is sag- 

f -cstedasn concomitant of his punishment by 
adge Albert P. Stark, of the Sixth District of 
■ Montana j &c The Kaiser is a paranoiac, in 
Judge Smith’s view, “and should be in an insane 
•> asylum for the rest of his life.” 

In the belief of a great many Ta&kals^ or at 
least liberals, throughout the country, the 
Kaiser either will 'never be tried, or will never 
- be given a fair trial, because such a trial would 
entail a real investigation into the causes of the 
- World War. It is the conviction of this by no 
mdans inconsiderable body of opinion that snch 
-an impartial im estimation would reveal the real 
- " causes of the war among the fanny and navy 
clnbs, the great monition manufacturers, the 
international commercial interests, and the 
great capitalists of all the nations Such a re- 
velation, ne are told, the powers that rule the 
world will never permit _ It may be that Wil- 
liam Hogues, Professor of Law in Notre Dame 
University, Indiana, speaks for this body of 
opinion when he declares - “Simply _ nonsense !- 
, The men at the bottom of this, insidious pro- 
paganda .which precipitated the 'war and has 

- - ■ „ 6<M-i6 ■ • ^ 


np'et the world, 'do not seriofisly contemplate 
a trial of the ex-Kaiser. They would be reluc- 
tant to have the world read the evidence he 
might present. The . war. foItov.cd forty-five 
years of general preparation for it- Propa- 
ganda is becoming a science." 

By the bye, when the reports of the Hunter 
Committee Commission and oftlie Congress 
Sab-Committee’s Commission on the 
Panjab disorders are published, cannof 
they be placed, in a summarised form _if 
need be, before American, French, Japanese 
and othar jurists of independent countries 
and their verdicts obtained as to the guilt 
or innocence of Dyer, O’Dwycr and Co,, v 
and how, if found guilty, they should be 
punished ? It is possible that in that case 
Lord Chelmsford and "Mr. .Montagu would 
be found to blame to some extent. 

Lynching in TJ. S. A. 

While American jurists were judging 
Wilhelm II, their newspapers were report- 
ing and many of them condemning, cases of 
Lynching. With bitter sarcasm the Albany , 
Knickerbocker Press Says : “Lynching 
continues to hold place as tlie -great Amc- , 
rican sport, “"as it remains “a conspicuous-' - 
Iy American pastime, altho Russia and " 
other centers of social uplift are beginning * 
to challenge our supremacy.” The Press 
cites the following table of 1919 lynch- - 
ings, by States, prepared, by Monroe N. 
Work, of the Department of Records and 
Research of the Tuskegee Institute. 

Alabama .... , — ... 7 North Carolina., 3 

Arkansas 12 South Carolina 1 

Colorado 2 Tennessee 1 

Florida 5 Texas., 4 

Georgia . 21 'Washington ,1 

Louisiana., 7 West Virginia 2 

Mississippi 12 Kansas 'l 

Missouri 2 - “ r _ 

Nebraska.-; 1 Total ,.5& 'S2 

There were eighteen more lyncliings 
than in 1918. Of the eighty-two persons 
lynched, sevety-five were, negroes and 
seven were white. One victim was a " 
woman. It is noteworthy, and how- 
ever, that the number of lyncliings for- 
2919 was exceptionally large in compari- - 
son with those ‘of other recent" years. In 
1917 there were but thirty-eight lynch- 
ings ; and with the -Exception of 1912, in' 
which there were 145, we .find no year ex- 
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ecedmg the bid record of 1910 nearer than 
1903, in 'which there were 102 The worst 
year for which there is a record is 1892 
which was signalized by 208 lynchmgs 
The Knickerbocker Press says further, 

The classic enrae which provides the excuse 
for lynching was alleged against only nme of 
the whole number The rest were put to death 
under circumstances of unmentionable cruelty 
and m many cases with a hideous injustice on 
such allegations as taking too much writing 
letters deceiving a mob making boastful remarks 
or discussing a lynching Seven human beings were 
tortured to death in the South in 1919 against.* 
whom no charge v. as even reported One luck 
less individual was burned to death because he 
had been acquitted in tbc courts of shooting a 
policeman one because he a entured to appeal 
from Ins sentence often years in prison for at 
tempting the life of another and one because 
the courts had reduced his sentence to life im 
pnsonment Sometimes wc wonder whnt the 
llolsheviki think of us 

Wise Words on Communal 
Representation 

* The Bern Israel community declared 
long ago that it did not requtre communal 
representation A conference of M arwans 
in the Central Provinces made the same 
declaration Now we have the editor of 
the Christian organ The I outig Men of 
India declaring himself against such re- 
presentation Says he 

It seems evident that at least the Indian 
Christians in the Madras Presidency will have 
conceded to them the rights of a separate elee 
torftte Their demands have been met in the 
fullest degree possible TYc w onder whether this 
5s a matter for congratulation W e have added 
one more burden to the man who call* himself a 
Christian Take for example the cose of a 
convert He makes his decision because of a 
personal religious experience. Ue can accept 
Iwto beamte sff that assd .admit -hue .wfo cur 
society yand Incidentally now to a special elec 
torn tc May nr ask what connection is there 
between a man accepting Jesus Chnst and being 
compelled to invest himself with certain political 
rights or handicaps Cutting him off even more 
fully from those bound to him by ties of blood 
kinship nnd friendship ? The whole matter needs 
Very serious consideration We trust that those 
who without their consent ire compelled to 
vote in special electorates whether Mohamedan, 
European or Indian Christian will be indmdn 
ally permitted to withdraw themselves and vote 
in the general electorate We believe there ore 
some each uho as a matter of conscience nnd 

* ns men of good wdl * Will willingly able re any 

-i 


rights which special communities wav confer 
upon them 

The suggestion that n \oter belong 
tag to a community to which special re- 
presentation lias been given should have 
the option of voting in the general electorate, 
has oeen made before, and is a wise one The 
Reform Rules ought to give effect to this 
suggestion It offers the means of gradually 
doing away with communal representa 
tion 

Government and the Problem of 
Poverty in India 
In his recently published booh ft The 
Making of Modern England, ' Dr Gilbert 
Slater says — 

Among the prominent facts with regard to 
India which arc confessed in the Statistical Abs 
tract are that Jhc average death rate for the ten 
years ending 190S was betw ten thirty four and 
thirty five per thousand which represents nu 
excess of unnecessary deaths judging by the 
standard of n country like Japan of some four 
millions per annum roverty and ignorance arc 
the obvious causes of this appalling death rate 
The fundamental duty of the Government is to 
protect the people against devastating plagues 
and famines and the obvions means of doing so 
« to train the most gifted of the native pop da 
tion to lead the people in the fight against the 
evils which beset them How little the Untish 
Government in India realises this duty may be 
judged by the statistics of graduate* turned out in 
the j ear 1919 20 in different professions m me- 
dicine there were but thirty , in engineering only 
seventeen in Agriculture not a single one but 
in arts there were 2 12G and in Jaw 070 J 

And yet the craxc is for still more uni 
versities, not for more medical engineering 
agricultural and technological colleges I 
Tho Khilafat ‘Hartal’. 

The peaceful passing off of the Khilafat 
Hartal day, observed by Hindus and 
Moslems in all Provinces has been a 
distinct moral gam The editor of the 
Catholic Iferald of India writes as a 
neutral observer 

The Tnday hartal passed off quietly nnd 
we don t care whether the Sultan feels any the 
better or any the worse for it Whether the Turk 
stay* or goes the hartal has been a great poll 
tical success m this sense that it marks a step for 
ward in the political schooling of the crowd* 

This is ‘be first successful effort in collective self 
restraint and If repeated it is bound whether 
for good or evil (Why for evd if jt be a prepara 
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tion for Home Rule’— Ed , M R.), to prepare for 
Home Rule a people thoroughly disciplined and 
trained to follow its leaders s. 

This aspect should not escape the notice of 
students in politics A hartal is only a bit of 
political drill and it matters little to what object 
the drill is applied At the first trial Drill Ser- 
geant Gandhi coached his people on the Row latt 
Act, and the pupil broke down, this time he 
made them practise on the- Sultan, and may be 
the Sultan will break down, hut the pupil has 
been broken in It promises well for the future 
So far the organisers of the bartal ought to 
he satisfied with the turn events are taking The 
Turkish Government is allowed to remain m 
Constantinople, and the Allies will only occupy 
the Bosphorus, the fleet the War, Post and Tele 
graph offices the Town Hall, the barracks the 
forts, the harbours and the quays, the Banks, 
the Ministry and other public buildings, leaving 
all the rest to the Turkish Government 1 

Yes, all the rest, even if this all attain 
the gigantic magnitude of a big zero 1 

“Terrible Justice” for Germany. 

In his reply to the representations of 
the Khilafat Deputation, Mr Lloyd George 
observed that Germany has had or -would 
have “terrible justice ” How terrible, ap 
•pears in part from J M Keynes’s Econo- 
mic Consequences of the Peace, to which 
work several papers have recently referred 
Not having read the book ourselves, we 
take the following paragraphs from the 
Catholic Herald of India as giving some 
idea of the contents of the work so far as 
they relate to Germany — 

A military revolution backed up by capita 
lists has broken out in Berhn and the two rival 
Governments are hesitating between a compro- 
mise and an appeal to force or civil war Having 
■TtsA 5 14 TKeyri w/s lAwnonnc Cr/nwgaraces 
of the Peace, we are only surprised the crash 
came so late 

The bulk of the Treaty of Peace is fair, but it 
must be admitted that some of its clauses are 
iniquitous, pagan, and vindictive, being framed 
for the distinct purpose not of punishing Ger- 
many but of ruining her for ever 

The financial clauses would beat a Kabuli 
Germany’s capital snm of indebtedness is to roll 
up at compound interest so that her debt must 
double itself in fifteen years and she must hand 
over to the Allies the whole of her surplus pro- 
duction in perpetuity 

Then again all private German property in 
Alsace-Lorraine is confiscated bj the French 
Government without being credited as repara 
tion The whole railway system of the two 
provinces is ceded to France Germany keeping 


the liabilities and debts contracted m respect 
of it, without again receiving a credit on this 
account in respect of reparation * 

Then all private pre war contracts between 
Allied and German nationals may be cancelled 
if they are in Germany’s favour, and revived if 
they favour the Allied nationals All Germany’s 
rights and interests in neighbouring territories 
are eliminated and her capital confiscated 

The Allies may confiscate any German busi- 
ness, enterprise or property in any part of the 
world acquired or to be acquired up to May, 
1921 All German oversea investments and 
connections are destroyed On what moral 
‘grounds this sort of freebootmg can be defended 
is more than we can tell Bat more indefensible 
still is the acquisition by France of the Saar 
Basin, for it is ontside the scope of reparation 
France receives 20 million tons of coal annually 
in compensation for destruction of mines, but 
as, besides, the Saar Basin was wanted for the 
purpose of w orking the iron fields of Lorraine, 
and as Germany cannot industrially live without 
it, the Basin has been confiscated This with 
the loss of Upper Silesia will leave Germany 
with an output of 36 million tons of coal for 
industrial purposes as against a total pre w ar 
output of 139 million tons 

The clauses relating to the transport and the 
tariff systems of Germany artf described byj 
Keynes as ' pinpricks, interferen-es and vex a 
tions, not so much objectionable for their solid 
consequence, as dishonourable to the Allies m 
the light of their professions” and assurances 
All imports to Germany are privileged, but none 
of her exports, with the result that she cannot 
get nd other products, and «be must allow her- 
self to be flooded with luxuries, such as cham-. 
pagne and silk All clauses relating to Germany’s 
river system are largely unnecessary and vexa- 
tions the whole system is taken qut of German 
control and all the local and domestic business 
of the great river towns will be subject to a 
foreign jurisdiction 

' The policy ” concludes the same writer ‘of 
reducing Germany to servitude for a generation 
of degrading the lives of millions of human 
beings, and -of depriving a whole nation of 
happiness, should be abhorrent and detestable,— 
abhorrent and detestable even if it were possible, 
even if it enriched onrselv es even if it did not 
sow the decay of the whole civilisedlife of Europe 
Nations are not authorised b> religion or by 
natural morals to visit on the children of their 
enemies the misdoings of parents or of rulers ’ 
And that is what we have done bhallvre 
then be rurpnsed at the outbreak of revolution ? 

“What has Islam done for 
• the World ?” ' 

The Empire, in its colossal ignorance 
and blindness of prejudice, writes — 

Now, since the Moslem leaders are 
Christian powers for mercy, we * 
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ask what has Islam ever done for the world? 
In arts and sciences Islxun has been absolutely 
sterile In blobdshed and rapine Islam has been 
strong, but the modern world has had enough 
Of that coarse game Will Mr Shaukat Ah, the 
Aga Khan or any other brave Moslem tell us 
what Islam has done for the world, except an 
alternation between massacres and a humble 
petition to the Christian powers when things 
became too strong ? 

The writer is to be pitied. He may 
consult such an ordinary book of reference 
as the Encyclopaedia Bntannica, articles 
“ Arabia" ,« "Arabian Philosophy ", “Arabs", 
&c. In^ the middle ages the Musalmans 
were the teachers of Europe One need not 
go outside India for et idence of Musalman 
- statesmanship, administrative capacity, 
geovtts in arts anA kVters, &c. The Eririsb 
have inherited some of their public works, 
ns roads, their la'nd revenue system, &c 
They were the greatest historians of 
India in the modern sense. As for their 
achievements m the arts of civilised life, the 
best summary is to be found in the late Mr. 
M. G. Ranade’s address at the Indian 
National Social Conference held at 
Lucknow* in 1900, as printed in his works 

As for rapine and bloodshed, it can ^be 
mathematically demonstrated from the 
works of Western Christian writers that 
the Christian nations of Europe hold the 
palm. In spite of alleged Moslem ruthless- 
ness, even n small people like the 
Armenians have not been exterminated , 
but a study of the history of European 
colonisation in North and South America, 
Australasia, and Africa, shows how* many 
populous tnbes there have been thoroughly 
exterminated and hoiv many are all but 
extinct. , 


proportion of the revenues. Anglo-Indian 
journalists and officials notv invoke the 
dead Mr. G, K. Gokbale when it suits their 
purpose to do so ; but the Jiving Goth ale's 
endeavours were as unavailing ns those of 
any other councillor. The reason why the 
councillors have all along failed in their 
efforts, is not that they are lacking 
in intelligence, industry or arguments, 
but that they hare not got the tofing 
majority. 

It is not to be expected then that where 
so many able and deToted councillors bar e 
fiiiled, any journalistic labours on our part 
will effect a breach in the walls of tile 
bureaucratic citadel So instead of any 
elaborate criticism of the Budget., wc 
propose to jot down a few brief remarks. 

In the financial statement for 1919-20, 
the total actual revenue w*as given as Rs. 
135H erores, of which Rs 831$ crores 
pave been spent for military purposes. 
That G3 per cent, of the revenues should 
be spent for military purposes shows on 
abnormal state of things. This must mean 
the stnrving-of production by means of 
agriculture and other industries, of educa- 
tion, of sanitation, &c , and must in the 
long run lead to financial bankruptcy But 
it is not this that we intend mainly to 
say in this Note. 

India is at present a phenomenally 
illiterate country and her educational ex- 
penditure is lower than that of any other 
civilised country, as the following figures 
of educational expenditure per head of the 
population of different countries, published 
by thc-Nerv Zealand and India League, 
will show : 


‘ Military Effort and Educational 
Endeavour. 

Year after 3 car, for decades, Indian non- 
official members of the Indian Legislative 
Council have laboriously criticised theBud- 
„ get. They have brought forward various 
arguments and facts in support of their 
criticisms and contentions^ But all this 
has not produced any material effect on the < 
heads of cxpeadtturc _io the direction of.’ - 
popular demands ’ On the contrary, mili- 
tary iwd railway expenditure * has, year 
after 3 ear, gone on ub°orbing an increasing 
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Russia 7*4 «1 

India 1 » 

Some other facts and figures published 
by the same League will be found instrnc 
live as showing how low India’s position 
is educationalh 

la England the first step towards making 
edneation compulsory was talcn in 1870 by 
introducing what was called permissive com 
pulsion, len years later the compulsion was 
made absolute In 1871 -13 3 per cent of the 
school going population w as under instruction, 
in 1876 G6 per cent and by 1802 every child 
that should have been at school w as at school 
The problem of mass education was solved m 
12 j ears 

In Japan before 1872 only 28 per cent of the 
school going population was at «chaoI and b j 
1900 nearly 00 percent was under instruction 
Turning to Russia m 1880 onlv 1 2 per cent of 
the total population was at school (the percent 
age is curiously the same as m India m 1882) 
m 100G 7 the percentage had nseo to 4 o as 
against 1 9 in India la the United States in 
1010 21 per cent of the whole population was 
receiving elementary education in Canada in 
Australia in Switzerland in Great Britain and 
Ireland the percentage waned from 20 to 17 
In Germany, in Austna Hungary w Norway 
and in the Netherlands the proportion was from 
17 to 13 per cent In France it was slightly 
above 14 per cent in Sw eden 14 per cent in 
Denmark 13 per cent in Belgium 12 per cent in 
Japan 11 per cent m Italy Greece and Spam 
from 8 to 9 per cent in Portugal and Russia 
it was between 4 and 5 per cent and in British 
India it w as only 1 9 per cent 

The ca*6 of the Philippine Islands is interest 
ing The Philippines passed under the Tule of 
America at the close of the last century In 
1903 nearly 2 per cent of the population was 
at school In 1909 there was nearly o per cent 
at schooL During the same period— penod of 
phenomenal progress in Indian education as the 
officials there declare — the percentage rose 
from 1 G to 1 9 per cent [ 3 2G in 1917—18 
in India and more than 10 per cent in 1919 
in Turkey —Ed IT R ] 

Why does India lag behind 7 Because 
Government does not spend sufficient 
money for the advancement of education 
on the pretest that there is mo money in 
the public treasury But even when 
quite Unexpected!} , money has to be found 
for^ military purposes, it can be found 
easily The Budget Estimate for military 
expenditure in 1919 20 was Rs 64 crores 
in round numbers But the actual military 
expenditure has been Rs 85^3 crores So 
Government had unexpectedly to find not 
one or two rupees extra but Tw e\t\ one 


Crores extra And the money has been 
found Why then cannot a similar additional 
amount be found, not unexpectcdh but by 
previous deliberation aud chart, for eduea 
tion. 7 Let us see how far this sum may go 
m giving free primary education to our 
bo> s and girls 

It would be quite enough for the pur 
poses of primary education of all boys and 
girls of the ages of from 5 to 10 had its 
benefits Now according to the census of 
1911, there were in British India 3,42,14,- 
162 boys and girls of the ages of 5 to 10 
According to the official report on “Indian 
Education in 1917 18” published by the 
Bureau ofEducation m India, the average 
annual cost of educating each pupil m 
primary schools in British India is R«? 

5 5 11 It w ould be easy now to work 
out the cost of giving primary education 
to all our children Let us suppose their 
number now stands at 3,50,00,000 and 
the cost per head is Rs 5-S The total 
expenditure w ould then be Rs 19*4 crores 
This amount is less than the 21 crores 
which Government had unexpectedly to 
find for military purposes IT e therefore 
contend with absolute conviction that 
Government is and has alnajs been m a 
position to give free primary education to 
all our children without any special fresh 
taxation for the purpose 

W e will support our position by .some 
other facts and arguments In the year 
1884-85 the military expenditure was 
16 96 crores of rupees In 1919 20 it 
stood at 85 33 crores It would require 
more credulity than any intelligent man 
possesses to believe that this huge fivefold 
increase has been absolutely necessary, or, 
if necessary, that these vast sums have 
been incurred solely or even mainly in the 
interests of India It may be argued that 
military operations have now become 
vastly more scientific, and expensive than 
before the war Granted But even in 
1915 16 the expenditure was in round 
numbers 33 crores, in 1916 17 thirty seven 
crores, and in 1917 18 forty five crores 
Bor the j ear 1920 21 st>me 60 crores have 
been budgeted for So onr military expen di 
tore Is now to stand much higher than even 
the a\ erage of the years-of the great 
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And we are required to believe that how- 
ever huge the military expenditure in any 
year, it was, is or will be indispensable, 
and could be and can be found, bat that 
19 crores of rupees for universal free pri- 
mary education cannot be considered 
necessary and cannot be found by any 
means. This we absolutely refuse to 
believe. 

Railway Expenditure & Educational 
Expenditure. 

But, after all, it may be argued that 
order must be maintained in the country, 
and India and the Empire must be defen- 
ded against foreign aggressors, und, there- 
fore, military expenditure, however large, 
is urgent and indispensable. "Well and 
good. But it can by no means be argued 
that railway expenditure is of similar 
urgency. Let us see how it has increased 
in the course of years 

In his Budget speech in 1907 Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale said : “Time was, not long ago, 
when the Government ne\er thought of 
spending more than four or five crores u 
• year on railways,” For the year 1920*21, 
a Sum of Rs. 31% crores has been budgeted 
for Thus in the current year Rs. 26 or 
27 crores more would be spent than was 
spent per annum in the days referred to 
by Mr. Gokhale. Even in theyear 1907, he 
criticised the proposal to spend Rs. 13% 
crores on railways thus : “13% crores is 
a very large amount to spend in any one 
year on railways.”. But now wc shall be 
obliged to spend 18 crores more than even 
that large amount. And we have shown 
that only 19 crores would be quite suffi- 
cient to give free primary education to 
-iU.'mn '\himrrcii . < $so, l {i'nxi rcuVd. nspcutinig 
huge sums on railways, Government had 
desired to educate our children first, it 
would not hate been impossible to fulfil 
that desire. It cannot be said that rail- 
ways are a more urgent* necessity for the 
physical, mental and moral welfare of the 
people than education. On the contrary, 
without education, no adequate progress 
in physical strength and health, material 
prosperity, culture, morals and spirituali- 
ty is possible. ' 

It is true,' Railways are now a ■ source 


of income. But, if the bureaucrats had 
not in their shortsightedness . and foolish 
selfishness been 'practically hostile to the 
spread of education of the right fciad, if 
they had fostered its growth, the people 
would have by now' become so prosperous 
that the state revenues would have gained 
more than from 1 Railways. It should, 
moreover, be borne in mind that up to 
1917-18 a capital of about 660^ crores 
of rupees had been sunk in Railways, 
and. that in 1896 the evidence before 
the TYelby Commission showed that 
the deficit on the Railways of India 
amounted to 52 crores or aboqt a crore a ‘ 
year. In 1909 Sir Dinsh&w Wocha prov- 
ed that the net earnings of the Railways 
were under one per cent. {’91 per cent.), or, 
allowing for the annuities ns repayment of 
capital, amounted to almost 1.20 per tent. 
nfter 60 rears. In the appendix to his 
remarkable paper on Indian Railway 
Finance he gives a table showing a net 
loss of 52 crores from 1848 to 1805, a 
gain of 11 crores from 1895 to 1910, or a 
total net loss of 41 crores to 1910 ; • More 
gain has since then accrued, bat most of it 
during the war by raising freights and 
passenger fares, reducing the number of 
trains and in other ways putting the 
public to serious loss and inconvenience. 

The income from Railways is, moreover, 
very dearly bought, so far as the people 
ore concerned. As Mr. Gokhale said in 
the course of his budget speech in 1902 : 

The [English mercantile classes have _ been 
conciliated by undertaking the construction of 
Railways on an unprecedentedly large scale- 
program me following programme in breathless 
succession— sometimes inspite of the protests, 
of the Finance Member— a policy which, what- 
ever lts'ribvadtagesrHashjirpAi‘aAfc4mj>-riiWt 
sod more the few struggling nou-agncultural 
industries that the country possessed and throw 
a steadily increasing number on the single pre- 
carious resources of agriculture. 

' To which injurious effect of Railways 
should be added the spread of malaria, of 
which their alignment in disregard of 
natural drainage and the unfilled borrow'-' 
pits are a main caure. * 

Military Expenditures of 
-Japan and India. 

The Finance Member said in the course 
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of his financial statement that “Japan has 
made a provision for its military expendi- 
ture in 1920 which is more than three 
times that of 1918." The drift 6f his 
argument is plain. Bat he should have 
informed the Council, by how much 
Japan’s estimated revenues for 1920 ex- 
ceeded the revenues of 1918, and what 
fraction the military expenditure of 1920 
is of the total revenue. India has no 
navy, and her military expenditure is 
practically entirely for the army and 
this expenditure would be in 1920-21 
forty-three per cent, of her total re 
venues. What we should like to know 
is, whether Japan's expenditure on her 
army alone in 1920 is 43 per cent, of 
her total revenues Wc presume not.^ We 
showed in our last year’s Apnl issue 
that m 1918-19 Japan’s expenditure for her 
army alone was 15.9 per cent, of her total 
revenues, that her expenditure in that year 
for both army and navy was 36 7 per cent, 
of her total revenues, but that India’s ex- 
penditure for her army alone in that year 
was 51.5 of her total revenues 

The Finance Member ought also to 
have mentioned the amounts of Japan’s 
army and navy expenditure separately in 
1920. ''In 1918-19 she spent about 40 
crores of rupees for both army and navy, 
the expenditure for her army alone being 
about Rs 17, 20,00,1)00 ; whereas in that 
year India spent for her army alone 
Rs. 66 crores. 

Other differences should also be pointed 
out. Japan’s military expenditure enables 
her to maintain her independence and to 
bold her head up everywhere in the world : 
India's military expenditure enables the 
-Uritish people to keep Indians in subjec- 
tion (which is different from the compara- 
tively more honourable and desirable kind 
of “British connection” spoken of in the 
Royal Proclamation by His Majesty King 
George Y) and prevent foreign peoples from 
invading India, and this subjection makes 
every free country look down upon Indi- 
ans, leading America and the British 
Dominions to pass Exclusion Laws 
i against them. Japan’s navy is a means 
of maintaining her independence and 
protects and helps in_ spreading her 


commerce. India ha3 nothing similar to 
show, her overseas trade being in foreign 
hands and most of the big industrial con- 
cerns in the land being owned and manag- 
ed by foreigners., Every yen(=«Re. 1-8) 
that Japan spends for, her army and 
navy, in salaries, equipment, munitions, 
&c , goes to some Japanese pocket or 
-other : the larger part of the military 
expenditure of India goes to fill foreign 
pockets. The experience gained by Japan’s 
military and naval officers remains in the 
country for her sendee : the .experience 
gained by India's military officers, who 
are Europeans, goes to add to the power 
and greatness of Great Britain. 

If the army in India were Indianised, 
she could have for her money a larger and 
a more efficient army, or she could have 
as large and efficient an army as now 
for much less money than she has to 
spend at present. And in that case her 
military expenditure would also make 
her people more rich in money, experience 
and the world’s respect. 

The Finance Member has cited the pre- 
cedent of Japan simply to support the 
increase of India’s military expenditure. 
Would he agree to learn economy, too, from 
that country 5 The highest salary paid 
in Japan, namely, that paid to the Prime 
Minister, is Rs. 18,000 per annum; the’ 
highest salary and allowance combined 
paid to any of her officers abroad is paid 
to her ambassadors in Great Britain, 
U.S A , and France, and that is Rs. 54,000 
per annum. We learn from the Govern- 
ment of India Civil Budget Estimate for 
the year 1919-20, p. 41, that the salary of 
the Governor-General was Rs. 250800, 
sumptuary allowance Rs. 21000 and tour 
expenses Rs. 261000. The highest salary 
paid to any general in Japan is Rs.' 11250 
per annum ; in India the Commander- 
m-Chief gets Rs. 100,000 per annum. 

Does our Govemment exist to emulate 
Japan only in increasing army expenditure ? 
Did it ever or -does it even now cherish the 
ambition of rivalling Japan’s educational 
achievement ? Did it ever or does it even 
now think of doing as much for the 
country’s agriculture, manufacturing in- 
dustries, commerce, and sanitation, as the 
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Japanese government has already achieved 
in the spheres of Japanese agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce and sanitation ? 

Do hot take the name of Japan in vain. 

The Afghan and N. W. Frontier 
Wars. 

In explaining why military expendi- 
ture in 1919 20 exceeded the budget allot- 
ment of 64 crores by 21 crores, the 
Finance Member said • “The Afghan war 
has involved us iu a heavy deficit " He 
also said : 

“The peace, which for a generation has 
existed on our borders, has been broken , and 
the armies of India hare returned from France, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine only to find laid 
upon them the further task of defending the 
soil of India from a threatened invasion from 
Afghanistan • That peril averted, they have 
bad to face n, prolonged campaign, and in the 
most arduous conditions, in reducing the 
Mahsnd and Wonr tribes ” 

What were the causes of the “threat- 
ened invasion from Afghanistan The 
Afghan version was that the Amir had 
heard of revolutionary and rebellious 
movements in the Panjab, and, in order to 
prevent the spread of revolutionary 'pro- 
paganda across the border into his territory, 
was manoeuvring his troops ; this was 
mistaken by the British Governmentfor 
an intended invasion. The British version 
was that the Afghan troops were really 
aggressors who were coming to invade 
India. If the Afghan version were accepted 
ns true, the Afghan military movements 
were due to the reports of the rebellion in the 
Punjab, spread by among others the British 
officials and journalists themselves. If the 
British version were accepted, as true, the 
' Afghans had the serious intention of invad- 
ing India. But the Afghans, though not 
scientifically civilised like the British ,'are 
not fools Why should they, a small nation 
with not much material resources, seek to 
provoke n quarrel with the British people, 
now the most powerful in the w orfd ? 
Even Bolshevik intrigues, if there were 
such, could not possibly have deceived 
them into believing that a successful inva- 
sion of India would he an easy task... If 
they seriously intended to i«\adc India, 
It must have been because they believed 


the British reports of a rebellious Fanjab 
and India and expected help from the 
Panjabis and other Indians. So, here 
again, it is the reported rebellion in the 
Panjab which was one of the indirect 
causes of the threatened invasion from 
Afghanistan Supposing there was really 
a rebellion in the extra-loyal Panjab of the 
recent war-period, was not the Punjab 
administration to blame in the least ? But 
if there wfls no rebellion, why were reports 
of a rebellion spread ? So, either the 
Panjab rulers ought to have so acted ns 
to" be able to keep their extra-loyal Panjob 
loyal when the greats, war was over, and 
then there would not have been a rebellion 
to tempt the Afghans into an invasion, 
or, the British officials and journalists 
ought not to lm\c spread false reports of 
rebellion, having the effect, of misleading 
the Afghans into cherishing hopes of 
receiving help from the Indians in case they 
invaded India If the British official and 
non-official sojourners in India really be- 
lieved that there was a rebellion, it was 
because they knew that the people were 
discontented. If the people bad been 
contented, there would not have been 
any rebellion or nwroilg belief that there 
was a rebellion Discontent produced 
either a rebellion, or a belief that 
there was a rebellion and report in . 
accordance therewith, and 4he former or 
the latter tempted the Afghans to invade 
India And it was misgovemment which 
produced discontent- So, it *is. clear that 
the remedy for threatened in\ nsions is not 
merely the increase of military expenditure, 
hut such good government as would 
make the people contented The Persian* 
sage Saadi was not wrong when he 
wrote •- 

“Bn ray at sulh Ion u n'rjang i Lb asm 

aimati msJijrt. 

Z'aolt shohtrt rhah-i-a dil r/x ray at lnskar ast ” 

“Be on friendly terms n ilh thy subjects, and 
rest ca«y about the warfare --of thine enemies ; 
for to an upright prince his people fs on army." 

, It is quite cacy to be on friendly terras 
with the Indiab9,~thCy are so easily 
satisfied and law-abiding. Educate them, 
tench and help them to produce more 
food and manufacture their own raw 
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materials, teach and help them to make 
their villages and towns healthy, and 
give them the rights of citizens, and they 
will be contented. 

The Afghans' and frontier and trans- 
frontier men who come to India for trade 
and usury find vast numbers of Indians 
weak, sickly, timid and without arms 
That gives indirect , encouragement to 
turbulent men to indulge in raids The 
imposing array of British officers and 
British privates in the Indian army and 
‘'the provision of ice plants, electric fans 
and lights” for them, which Mr Hailey 
spoke of, also tells foreigners either that 
the Indians are incapable of defend mg their 
country without the leadership pud help 
of foreigners or that there is mutual dis- 
trust between them and the Britishers 
So whichever supposition be true, foreign 
foes may be encouraged to invade India 
whenever they think the circumstances are 
favorable for the purpose. For the defence 
of India it is, therefore, necessary that the 
Indians should be contented, well fed, arm- 
ed, and free from subjection to such laws 
as are calculated to emasculate them and 
cow them down and make them cowards 

Tor more than a generation the N -W. 
frontier tribesbave been occasionally raiding 
India. It has seemed to us a mystery why 
the British power which has humbled 
mighty Germany to the dust has not 
been able to bring the small frontier 
tribes permanently to their senses, or to 
subdue them. They dwell in a difficult 
mountainous country, no doubt. But 
the British people have berii successful in 
military expeditions even in more difficult 
regions. And Western' nations haVfe not 
hesitated even to practically exterminate 
very troublesome foes. It may be sup- 
osed that the border tracts have been 
ept os a sort of training ground for the 
army, but that would be considered a 
rather wild guess unsupported by facts 
In any case, an explanation is needed 
which will convince lay men wbv the 
border tribes cannot be made to refrain 
permanently from troubling India. 

„ , Sir J. C. Bose. 

From the news pubbshed first bv the 
Engfcliman and then hr •' it 
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seems, the Fellow’S of the Royal Society 
have at last proved that heterodoxy in 
science is not an unpardonable offence in 
their eyes 5 for they have, It appears, at 
length agreed to elect to be one of v them- 
selvesSir J. C. Bose, who has by his work, in 
biology revolutionised the outlook of that 
science and shattered many of the long- 
standing pet theories of orthodox phy- 
siologists We congratulate the Fellows 
on their conversion to the faith 'that is in 
SirJ C. Bose, and congratulate our illus- 
trious countryman on his success in being 
able to bring round the eminent scientists 
of Great Britain to his view s Had Prof. 
Bose continued to be an original researcher 
only m physics, which he at first was, 
he would long ago have been elected an 
F R. S. But in the course of his physical 
investigations, he came upon the 
track of sweeping biological generalisa- 
tions which had an irresistible fascination 
for the synthetic and monistic Indian 
mind. So he had to bid goodbye to his 
already great work in physics which might 
have been greater stilnn course of years, 
and devote himself to biology. His w ork in 
this province upset some previously received 
theories and created antagonism. * It took 
him years to convert his critics and 
antagonists.' He has now triumphed, and . 
as < a former bumble pupil of the great 
scientist the editor of this journal offers 
him obeisance. . w _ 

India has stood for unity from time 
immemorial. Her scientist has worked to w * 
establish the underlying unity of the 
sciences and of natural phenomena in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms and the 
world of the non-living. -He has achieved 
success, in his success the unifying genius of 
India has triumphed, nod we, her children, 
are happy. 

1 Prof. J. O. Bobo' at Loods. 

Prof Bose has been very warmly received 
wherever he has lectured in England 
It was to be expected, therefore, that 
his lecture before Uecds University would 
be a very great success, which it 
whs, and the audience gave him 
ovation. Sir Michael Sadler, •* 
-chancellor, spoke for a tj 
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hour m most glowing terms of the Bose 
Institute-^how it was most beautiful 
artistically, how it was arranged for 
carrying out the highest research, how a 
new departure had. been ' made there 
, for real pursuit of knowledge and not 
the soul-killing examination system of 
examining universities, and how the work 
carried out there brought the intellectual 
world nearer and nearer. He spoke very 
eloquently about Prof. Bose's services 
towards intellectual advancement, and 
also about Lady Bose's work for the 
advancement of her sex. 

> Congress Commission’s Report 
on Punjab Disorders. 

The Commissioners appointed by the 
Panjab Subcommittee of the Indian 
National Congress to inquire into the 
Pgnjab disorders have submitted their 
report, and it has been published The 
Bombay Chronicle has published in the 
form of a supplement a fuller, summary 
, than any other that we have seen. The 
Report is signed by Messrs. M. K Gandhi, 
C. R. Das, Abbas S Tyabji, and M. R. 
Jayakar. They are all trained lawyers. 
The secretary, Mr. K. Santanam, is also 
a barrister-at-law. The two other members 
of the Commission, who also worked hard 
and at great sacrifice up to a ter tain stage 
when they were called away from this duty 
by other urgent public work, were Pandits 
Madaa Mohan Malaviya and Moti Lai 
Nehru, both trained lawyers. The method 
adopted by the Commission was such as 
would be approved by the highest jurists 
The tone of the Report is judicial, 
dispassionate and digniGed. The recom- 
mendations, which are all entitled to full 
puihR-suppurtt ifw ifuur ifetiig- vricufctive; 
in most cases rather err on the side of 
moderation and leniency. The whole of India 
and civilised humanity have been placed 
under a heavy debt of gratitude by the 
gel ring labours of the Commission. 

The publication of the Congress 
Commission’s Report before that of the 
Hunter Committee's Report is a distinct 
gain, for which both _ the Commissioners 
and those entrusted with the onerous work 
of printing hnd publishing the Report, arc 
entitled to additional thanks 


There is no doubt the Report has been 
already sent abroad to make its contents 
available to the cirDised world outside 
India. 

A National Week. 

1 The second week of the current month, 

. when last year the awful Panjab tragedies 
took place, is to be observed with befitting 
solemnity and collections are to be made 
for the Jallianwala Bagh' memorial. It 
should be enough to note the fact and call 
attention to it. 

The following telegram has been sent to 
the Secretaries of all Provincial Congress 
Committees : 

“Kindly arrange your province, all districts, 
tnhsds, village collection, funds, Jallianwala 
National Week Gtb to 13th April memorial, 
Amritsar per Gandhijee’s appeal. Tea lakh9 
reqmred, time short, earnest .urgent efforts 
needed Organise reliable, inllnen rial, collection 
committees, fix fee meetings, 6th, 12th, and 
13th April. Arrange collect funds daily door ' 
to door. Request Press all over county both 
English and vernacular to co-operate and assist 
in every way." 

Report of Sooial Sorvlco Exhibition. 

. During the Easter holidays in 19 IS, a 
Social Service Exhibition was held in 
Calcutta. This was the first exhibition of 
its kind in Bengal and, if we are not mis- 
taken, in India, too. It roused such interest 
and proved so instructive that it was kept 
open for a week longer than was originally 
arranged. It was organised by Dr. D. % N. 
Maitra and Mr. Sammon. The Report is 
now in our hands. We have not seen a 
better got-np and more strikingly artistic 
report. Those who had not the good 
fortune to see the exhibition will, on 
rmadtig-ilfc^IriRAxt it/xi? dky Ji4U* 

not seen it, 'and will look forward to a 
repetition of it, keeping the Report as the 
best available substitute. Those who saw 
the exhibition will have their memory of it 
refreshed by the report. A perusal of it is 
somewhat of an education in social service. 

It contains 32 well-executed illustrations 
printed on art paper. We are thankful to 
I)r. D. N. Maitra, the ever resourccfnl and 
indefatigable honorary secretary of the 
Bengal Social Service League for a copy. 
Copies may be obtained from Chucker- 
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burtty, Chatteiji & Co-, College Street ; 
Dr. D. N. Maitra, Mayo Hospital ; Mr. J. 
Niyogi, 82, Harrison- Road ; and Mr. N. 
K. Bose, 63, Amherst Street ; Calcutta. 
The price is not state’d. 

Health and Child Welfare Exhibition. 

The Health and Child Welfare Exhibition, 
which was opened in the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, on the 27th ultimo by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal and is 
to remain open till the 4th instant, is very 
interesting and instructive. Those who 
will see the exhibits intelligently and hear 
the lectures with understanding will 
certainly be greatly benefited and will be 
the better fitted to discharge the duties of 
parents, householders, good neighbors and 
citizens. Mothers and wives and daughters, 
and grandmothers, too, ought to make it 
a point to see the exhibits. 

The preservation of health depends on 
two conditions, (1) the ability to procure 
sufficient and good clothing, sufficient and 
nourishing food and sufficient and healthy 
house accommodation : (2) knowledge of 
the laws of health. Those who have suffi- 
cient means to live healthily cannot do so 
if they do not know the rules of hygiene 
and sanitation ; and those who have such 
knowledge cannot lead healthy. liies if 
they are not in a pecuniary position to do 
so. '(We tnke it for granted, of course, that 
the rural and urban areas are kept in a 
sanitary condition by the proper parties.) 
While this is generally true, it may be said 
that provided a man has sufficient means 
he instinctively and naturally observes 
some ol the rules o the aim ; tne observance 
of others depends on education. While, 
therefore, wc believe that without a dis- 
tinct improvement in the material condi- 
tion of the people and without the spread 
of general education, particularly among 
\\ omen, ' there cannot be any great im- 
provement in the health of the people and 
any great decrease in infant mortality, 
wc fully appreciate the educative value 
and awakening effect of health and child 
welfare exhibitions. Their projectors are 
entitled to the sincere thanks of the public. 
Famine in Puri District. 

, Puri is a sacred city to all Hindus 


wherever they may dwell in India or 
abroad. This city and its surrounding- 
.-district are in the grip of a terrible famine, 
to which adequate public attention has not 
yet been draWn. _ The Honbl'e Mr. Gopa- 
bandhu Das has made strenuous efforts in 
the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
to 'obtain sufficient relief for his people, but 
his efforts have not been successful to any 
desirable extent. The following extracts 
from letters, written by a correspondent 
and by Mr. L. N. Sahu of the Servants 
of India Society and reproduced here from 
the Searchlight of Bankipur, will give 
some idea of the famine 

( 1 ) 

We left Puri to see the famine-affected parts 
on the Hth instant at night. We reached Dornr, 
some 1G miles off from Puri, with Mr. L N. Sahu 
the next day. On the following morning we 
went round the village and recorded the condi- 
tion of the famine-stricken people by personally 
going to their respective houses We had finished 
the enquiry at Dorar by noon and so went to 
some other four villages and saw with our own 
eyes the sad condition of the villages. There 
it was our sad experience that family life is 
not to be seen anywhere in the affected parts. 
Husbands have left their wives and children. 
Some families have left their village and home 
altogether Children were seen with sunken eyes 
reduced to a skeleton and 'about to die in a few 
days. Even a dog's appetite will not be 
appeased by their corpses Women have no 
proper clothes on their persons They feel 
shame in coming up before a stranger but still 
they do so in the hope that their sufferings may 
be alleviated by the sympathy of the stranger*. 
Xot a particle of any grain or 6alt is to be 
found in any home. . No family has any metal 
plate jor a mat to sit or sleep on. Out of the 
fir\-t*vUciges*i , uTA'ww'nsarfi-we loach otfiy one 
or two families who have one or two bullocks. 
A pice given to them is as much valuable as a 
crore of. rojiees or even more than their own 
life. It is indeed astonishing to find that the 
Government are apathetic towards any prompt 
measure being taken to relieve the distress 
w hich is daily becoming worse. In one village 
wc found that there arc eleven women chile 
there is only one male and others have fledaway. 
We were really taken aback when wc beard 
that the Commissioner has said to some of the 
respectable men of Puri cad Cuttack that 
there is no such distress ard that he has seen 
women with gold ornaments. We really doubt 
very much if poor w omen can afford, to have 
gold ornaments v, hen no proper clothing is on 
their body. We arc told further that the 
Comtnisrioner v cat to see the a 17 
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simply by ii e 'Royal Road , as we may put it 
and did not go into the interior nor did be care 
to send even any responsible officer It is no 
use adopting any hostile attitude where the 
conditions are so bad and appal) ng 

We hope the Government will be sensible 
enough to cl ange its attitude and at the same 
time tl e people of Behar will realise the gravity 
of the s tnation by contributing to the famine 
relief of Puri their mites It is needless to add 
that the conditions described «re really no 
exaggeration SabscnpUous may be sent to— 

L N Sahu member 
Sea ants of India Socity Porn 

< 2 ) 

Mr L N Sahu of the Servants of India 
Society writes — 

Crops have failed cattle have been sold food 
has been Inching money is not to be had of 
anywhere Such is the situation in many 
villages of Pun Rice— coarse inferior quality 
of rice is sell og at 3 and 3H eeers a rupee 
(100— lOo tolas here) Generally the people on 
this b de of India are the poorest humblest and 
most illiterate beace most ignorant and most 
innocent It is on account of these things that 
they have not been able to place their grievance 
before the country They hare been thus suffer- 
ing for over a year Now the situation has 
come to such a pnss that unless proper measures 
ore adopted in right earnest I am afraid many 
will pensh 

Summer has already set in Cholera will 
visit and work severe havoc la view of such 
pitiable c reams tances of the poor villagers 1 
appeal to the publ c to help tl esc poor people of 
Puri by contributing their mite at no distant 
date 

Rice and doth are the two things requ red. 
Help should be seat to Babu Jagabandha S egb 
President Famine Enquiry Committee Puri 

When we tvere jn Fun in October last 
we saw much distress there We hate not 
the least doubt that the poor people of 
the district end they form the majority, 
are now in a desperate condition Good 
use will be made of the contribution? 
«<mt to any of the two gentlemen named to 
the tw o letters The saving of human life 
comes before ererj other duty We there- 
fore, strongly appeal to rich and poor 
alike to contribute ns largely as they can 
This should be done immediately Onssa 
not being a predominant partner in any of 
the four proi inccs where its people dwell, 
their existence is easily forgotten by 
Government and the public alike It ought 
not to be so n 


Darbhanga's Big Donation 
for a Medical College 
Plague and mafirfa stricken Bihar stands 
greatly in need of ^ medical college The 
Maharaja of Darhhangns donation of five 
lakhs of rupees will go a great way to re 
move the want All Bihans and other Indians 
should (eel grateful to Mm for this act of 
enlightened munificence 

Srimati Radhika SJnha’s 
Benefaotlons 

Srimati Radhika Sinha wife of Mr Sach 
chidananda Sinha left b> her will a large 
sum for educational endowments fn pursu 
ance of her will Mr Sinha has given Rs 50 
000 to the Kayastba Palhasala of Allahabad 
and Rs 50000 to the Panjab University 
Patna is to receive a large sum for a public 
library May the good lady's generous 
example be largely followed by other 
wealthy persons of her sex 
Munificence of the Maharani and 
Maharaja of Sonepur 
We are glad to learn from the Behar 
Tier aid that 

The Maharan Sah ha of the Sonepur State m 
Or ssa ’has offered a handsome donation ot Rs 5 0 000 
for the open ng of M A Gasses in the Ravemhaw 
College Cuttuck » th effect from the ensuing sess on 
Th s nst lution keenly felt the want of M A classes 
and ihe pup Is of Of ssa had to ex per cnee d fficultj 
for ihe r Post Graduate educat on in Arts 

Bes des th s the Maharaja Saheb has made an 
annual grant of Rs 1800 be ng the interest of Govern 
meat Promissory Notes of the value of Rs SIM# 
for a lecturesh p in Unvetsty Colege Calcutta 
to teach Or ya pup! s of the M A Class Subsidiary 
Or j 3 J leralure \\ e understand that the Maharaja 
Saheb has not only made an annual grant to Calcutta 
tin vers ty but afso comp led and publ shed a su table 
select on from Orja 1 tcrature for the M A Class 
wh ch has recently been sanct oned by the bn vers ty 
author ty 

The Craring for Sensations, and 
Vital National Functions 

In reeenl limes, particnlary from the Iasi 
year, we have had a series of sensational 
events over which we had -no control- 
Movements and agitation had to be started 
which were not qu te unnecesarry and some 
of which were indeed very necessary , and all 
these created a sensation It is to be hoped 
that' all these sensational occurrences and 
Ji overoeDts accompanied bj sensation will not 
make us forget that like the indispensably 
necessary vital functions of the ind 
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the vital functions of societ) are of a bum 
drum non sensational character We have to 
produce food and other necessaries ot Be 
we ha\e to keep our homes, tillages and 
towns healthy, we "have to educate our 
children and ourselves we have to contribute 


children ana ourself . 

our quota to the worlds literature art phi 
losophy and science — in one word to the 
worlds culture, we have to meditate calmly 
on our destiny and prepare ourselves writ ana 
spiritualise all our thoughts and activities in 
life None of these duties are of a sensa- 
tional character On the contrary the crav 
mg for sensation like the craving for mtoxi 
cants is sure to stand m the way of a proper 
discharge of these duties Let us by all means 
take part in all necessary movements even it 
thev be accompanied by some temporary 
excitement, but let us under all circumstances 
take the utmost care to bear in mind that 


tane tne utmost. uic 

the holding of big meetings and big process 
Ions and organising other sensational things 
though necessary under certain circumstances 
are not a substitute for the various kinds ot 
thought and activity without which a people 

cannot live its full life and grow 


Excise Revenue 

It Is found from the budgets of many 
provinces that the revenue obtained mostly 
from the consumption of liquor forms 
very big item in their income This > w * 
very regrettable fact in a country where 
drinking is prohibited by the two roost pre 
valent forms of .religion and where it has no 
social sanction and is looked down upon by 


to imagine that there is no money at all to 
be found for new educational ventures of any 
sort For instance there is going to be a 
new Unh ersity at Dacca, involving a capital 
expenditure alone of 62 lakhs, and then there 
are to be other Universities at Rangoon 
Nagpur Lucknow, Agra, &c, all of which 
must be given help from the public purse 
We are not arguing against the foundation of 
new Universities, particular!) in provinces 
which have not got any , but we are curious 
to know why there is no money to establish 
or help a higher technological institution In 
any British ruled province whereas there is 
no official opposition to-— but on the contra f) 
there is official encouragement of — endeavours 
to establish Universities teaching hterar) 
subjects and theoretical science, even in 
provinces which have one or two of them Is 
what is called a 1 liberal education’ a greater 
and more urgent necessity everywhere in 
British India than vocational education? Is 
technology required nowhere ? 

Then, as regards the establishment of new 
Universities too there is a peculiarity to be 
noted In Bengal there is a University and 
another is going to be established in addition 
to it In the U P there are two Universities 
and there are three mdre to be established at 
Aligarh Lucknow, and Agra. But in the 
Andhra desa, the Telugu speaking tract, of 
‘which the language culture and traditions are 
different from those of the Tamil speaking 


social sanction anu is y - - 

the majont) This blot on our good name 
must be wiped out Excise Is to lie a trans 
ferred subject The ministers who are 1 to 
have charge of excise must make up their 
minds for the policy of prohibition The 
question is from what other sources an equal 
amount of revenue can be obtained ? ltic 
solutions may be different for different 
provinces or may be the same for certain 
jounces Tbcy should bo suggested and 
discussed from now 

Educational Policy of Government 

That Government has an educational policy 
Is certain but what it is it would be difficult 
to define briefly in a seU-consislent manner 
The authorities have not yet been abte to 
found o* encourage Institutions in British 
India for higher technological training— there is 
no money tc* - tbero But it weald be a mistake 


regions no new University is tobe established 
though there is a demand for it Again 
Orissa has a culture history, traditions and 
language different from those of any of the 
other prov inces contiguous to it \ et no at- 
tempt has been or is intended to be made to 
make it educationally self contained Nagpur 

I ,.A<»ra Tlnn <-r <(»(►<! 


mane iv vuuumiwiuii; ■—br- 

and Rangoon reauire separate Universities 
and should have them Lucknow and Agra 
would be w ell advised to spend their energies 
and pecuniary resources not on new Uni 
verslties but for higher technological rostl 
tulions 


Lord Moston’a ‘Non-Brahman” 
Award- 


e hav c alw ay s been against communal 
representation But as the Non Brahmans 
of Madras must have it the number of seats 
reserved for them by Lord Meston appears to 
os qu-te sufficient to give them a fair start 
for enabling them to “protect what they 
ctn^der their s-parate interests If the 
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of seats reserv e<3 for them had been exactly 
proportionate to their numerical strength 
among the general population there Mould 
have been no incentive left for them to exert 
themselves to increase their intelligence and 
their influence in the Presidency 

Franchise for Graduates. 

Graduates of at least se\ en~y ears standing 
are to have the \ote An illiterate man of 
21 paying the required amount of tax can 
ha\e the vote but not a graduate of 21 years 
of age \\ hy is the former considered a more 
intelligent and responsible person than the 
latter ? If the rule had been that there is 
lobe no representation without taxation 
we could understand the principle. Its mean 
mg would be that the man who does not pay 
for the upkeep of the administrate e machl 
nery has no right to exercise any direct 
or indirect control o\er it that for the 
possession and exercise of civic rights 
not brains but property as evidenced by the 
payment of taxes is required But as a 
graduate of seven years standing say .7 
years old who docs not pay any tax may 
have the sole it appears that the possesion 
of property Is not a stnc qua non \\ e tl ere 
fore, ask why u an illiterate man of some 
property aged at to have a right which a 
waduate of 21 raying no taxes n ust not 
l,ie? It may be the autl ontics want not to 
appear absolutely inimical to education but at 
the same time they want to keep down the 
nun ber of educated and mtell gent voters as 
much as they can with some decencj 

Indian Olympic Association 

\\ e welcome the formation of an Indian 
Olympic Association Its general secretary 
Is Mr S R. Bhagwat Its off dal address 
is DccCan Gymkhana I oana City The 
Secretary of State for India has Informed the 
Association that there would be no d ITculty 
in securing India s participation in the Inter 
national Olyn pic Games to be 1 eld at Ant 
vverp Belgium,, in August this year and that 
therefore preparations may be proceeded 
iwlh. A representative body of Indian 
athletes should be selected trained and sent 
to Antwerp In time lor this money among 
other things is rtqu red It t* the duty of 
Indians to assist the \ssociatton by becoming 
«5 members and in other ways. The n nJ 
mum contribution is one rupee bport men 
Bttd at! letes and oil cts tnte ested s! Ould 


communicate with Mr Bhagwat for informa 
tion regarding the preliminary sports to be 
held in Poona for selection purposes- 

The All India Wrestling 
Tournamont. 

A sh eld worth Rs 500 is offered to the best 
Indan Wrestler Those mho wish to compete for 
the same are requested to apply to the Hen Secre- 
tary The Al! India Wresting Tournament No 5 
Latound Street Mount Road^ Madras A very keen 
interpro inciaJ contest s expected Names should be 
registered before the 15th Apr! For the purpose of 
prevent ng any unnecessary rush a small fee of Rs. 5 
is fixed The Tournament wifi be held n Madras 
S LA A Grounds the exact date etc of »h th will 
be announced Later Further particulars may be had 
from the Hon Secretary 

Bengal Agricultural Board 
Speaking at the inaugural meeting of the 
newly established Board of the Bengal Agrl 
cultural Department His Excellency t! e 
Governor of Bengal observed that it seemed 
to him desirable to review briefly the policy 
being pursued in the matter of agriculture 
and the results so far achieved because I 
doubt if any department of Government 
has been the subject of more uninstroet 
ed criticism than has been the depart 
ment of agricultu/c ' The complaint is not 
unfounded \\ e ourselves feel that we were 
on account of our Ignorance somewhat un 
fair to the \gricultural Department in some of 
our criticisms in our last issue for vvl ich we 
feel sorry rhe policy of the agricultural de 
partments was there described ly live Govcr 

Br cff\. then our pohcy ha* been directed firstly 
toward* the discovery and product ton of improved 
var et cs of seed and second!) towards the creation of 
mach ncry for ts wide d »tr but on or (0 put t more 
concisely st It, to research followed by demonstration 
As regards research it was said — 

Research work has now been n progress at tlie 
Wovcrnmerlt 'tarm al "Dicrs ior a nunfort o'i years pit 
and th* branch of our policy s firmly cstaf 1 shed it 
ha* already been product v* of remarkable result* 
Our *cient »ts naturally devoted the r attention first ef 
aft to the two staple crops of Bengal r ee and Jute 
Some results of research w orh ire quoted 
below — 

“One of the greatest rice produc ng tract* in the 
world extend ng o %fr an area of more than twenty 
nlbon acres lies round the head ef the Bay of Bengal 
Severny per rent cf the total cultivated area in Bengal 
is n fact, under nee Here then Was a intend <J held 
for n cst galvm and the *c eitt «* took fall advnrtng** 
ef it By a process of select on Mr Hector *1 0 was 
etd 1 me t!j the ccoaof'v.c botaaat st Uacts lias 
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produced two Nineties ot nee both of which true a 
yield Lttge’y in excess of the average yield of the 
varieties ora narity grown m Bengal lh- first of 
these known as Indrasail is a transplanted 'Await" 
and in Eastern and Northern Bengal yields abou** 
three maunds an acre more than the average of the 
local varieties. The second known as Katakun is an 
“Aus paddy The success of these two seeds is 
proved by the demand for them wheh exists imong 
the cult i vi tors I have seen it stated from time to 
time that the demand is great because the seed is given 
away— an indication that there are still uninstructed 
persons among our critics r Had then- taken the 
trouble to ascertain the facts instead of jumping 
recklessly to groundless conclusions, they would havo 
known that the roles by down that no attempt 
is to be made to under sell the market and that 
the seed ts, therefore, sold at commercial rates 
The following facts will perhaps be of interest to 
them These f«o varieties were grown last year on 
a quarter of a million acres w ith the result that the 
food supply was increased by someth ng I ke 7 l» lacs 
of maunds of gram worth 30 lacs of rupees There 
is every reason to expect that the area of distribution 
and the consequent increase in yield will be added 
to steadily year by year, and there is an eventual 
prospect, as a result of tbe policy which we have 
adopted, of the food supply for rice in Bengal being 
increased by 6 crores of maunds of paddy worth, at 
present prices, 24 crores of rupees A similar story 
can be told of jute The variety known as Kakya 
Bombai whch has been produced at the farm at 
Dacca by a process of selection, yields on the average 
about 1 maunds of fibre more per acre than the 
average local races , and the demand for the seed 0/ 
this variety already outstrips the supply fn 191&M9 
this selected jute was grown on an area of 1,00 000 
acres and the increased yield of fibre on this area is 
estimated to have been 250,000 maunds, worth Rs 
2000000 The type of jute most suitable to Western 
Bengal is now under investigation, and there seems 
to be no reason why the eventual increase should 
not amount to 5 000 000 maunds or fibre, worth pro- 
bably 4 crores of rupees ’ 

Administration of Travancore. 

The address of the Devran of Travancore 
to tfie Sri Mulam Popular Assembly is an 
Instructive and interesting document The 
machinery organised in Travancore to deal 
with the economic situation created by the 
war appears to have worked satisfactorily 
"Mr T. E. Moir, Director of Civil Supplies, 
Madras, who inspected one of our rice-distri- 
bnting centres m August 19181 wrote : This 
was a model of what such a centre ought 
to be ” The increase of re\ enue is to be ap- 
preciated but not Under the head "Excise”. 
Every Indian State should deliberate!) move 
towards the goal of prohibition t The deve- 
lopment of forests is encouraging „ Regard 
ing the Legislative Council, we read : 

The constitution of the Legislative Council which 
was created by His Highness the M«- 0 1063, 

, % 


has been reccntl) revised by Regulation l of 10.53 
The max mum strength of the Counc 1 his been raised 
from is to 25 and fir the time being it has been fixed 
at 24, 1^0! the members being officials and tl non- 
officwls < out of these 1 1 seats are thrown open for 
election, 4 b) the general electorate, one by thejenmies, 
who form an important section of the land-owning class, 
one by 1 he planting community, which has acq aired 
considerable vested interests m the country, one by the 
merchants, traders and factory owners, and one by 
the non-official members of Town Improvement 
Committees All adult persons, inclining women, 
have a place in the general electorate the only qoal - 
fication being the payment of an annual Land revenue 
of nor Jess than its 25 or tbe possess on of an annual 
income of not less than Rs 3 ooo AH graduates of a 
recognised University, of not less than ten years' 
standing and having not les* than five years’ residence 
in the State, are also qualified to be voters The three 
remaining non-official seats have been reserved by 
the Gov emment for safeguard ng the interests of 
unrepresented minorities The nghtS of interpellation 
and budget discussion have been conferred upon the 
Council. 

That all adult persons, irrespective of 
sex, can have a place in the genera! electorate 
on fulfilling certain conditions, is a com-* 
mendable provision But the property quali- 
fication is too high and cannot but unduly 
limit the number of voters In making 
graduates of not less than ten jears’ standing 
eligible, Travancore has been more Illiberal 
than even British India The non-official 
element in the Council should be m a decided * 
majoritv, not in the mmorit), as at present 

In tne section devoted to Industries, we 
note with pleasure ail that has been said 
about the industrial survey of Travancore, the 
sending of 4 scholars to Europe for training, 
experiments in the extraction of shellac, the 
opening of an apiculture class with the 
promise of a grant for the purchase of a 
complete set of apparatus to every successful - 
pupil, an industrial exhibition, arrangements 
for the opening of depots for the development 
of tbe bamboo, screw-pine and weaving 
industries, schemes for the establishment of 
a pencil factory and«a match factory, the 
investigation of the possibilities of the 1 * paper 
pulp industry, the establishment of an 
industrial museum and bureau, &c. 

With a view to overcome the difficu'ty of securing 
tonnage for the sea borne trade or Travancore, it was 
deemed desirable to revive the indigenous industry of 
shipbuilding, r and concessions were granted in the 
matter of timber and s te to intending ship-builders. 
These concess ons were availed of by Messrs Darragh 
Small and Co , Ltd , Alleppy, ana the Commercial 
Union, „Ltd , .Qrnlon, for the construction of tiro 
pattamars and two schooners respectively One of 
the peltamars 'Lakshmi Pasha’ has already been 
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launched at AHeppy, tchfe the *$1 ex vessels site 
wear ng completion -T 

We hope bigger vessels also -n III be ball l 
Six municipal towns are now ''under*' non 
official .administration thefr presidents -being 
non official We hope all municipal towns 
will have tfie right at no distant date m 

Certain medical and santtarylrapcotements 
such as the sanctioning of the establishment of 
a bacteriological laboratory are noted Quail 
fied physicians and surgeons are so small 
in number in India that progressive States 
like Tratancore should have medical colleges 
of their own And speaking of colleges we 
may say that there should be institutions for 
teaching forestry different kinds of engineering 
technology &c It is said the department 
of Ayurveda Is becoming increasingly popu 
lar’ That Is all the greater reason why 
its theories methods means and medicines 
should be scientifically tested 

The progress of high education among 
women in Trasancore is very encouraging 


and rabst put the people .of Btitlshf India to 
shame Jravaneore contains a female popu 
Ration ~of some 17 lakhs oat of whom 130 
-wwerj^tt&nding colleges during the year unde 
report This is a small -number ’/but proper-* 
tlonalJy greater than t b e correspon ding figure! or 
British India The female population of British 
India exceeds u crores and 90 lakhs Hence 
if British India were as adianced m the 
higher education of women as Tmancore Is 
9100 women in British India should be attend 
mg colleges instead of which the number 
of female scholars on the 31st March 1918 m 
British India attending Arts Medicine and 
Teaching Colleges was 1109 according to the 
official report on Indian Education In 1917 18 * 
published by the Indian Bureau of Education 
P 3 6 

We are glad to learn that 1 there w as no 
complaint on the score of the non admission 
of pupils belonging to the depressed classes 
in public schools 


ERRATA. 


In ltd an Nat enahty and Hindustani by Mr 
Syama Charan Gangut which appeared in the 
February number out of many m spt nts the follow ng 
are the most serious — • 


l Errata Corrections 

wn ujf 

0 yt* rjrw 

chuag h tb rtgh 

nasbihat najlhat 

rawwlb Vhwsb 


In Tht Qutshon of an Andhra Unit truly by Mr 
A! Virabhadra Rao appearing in the March number 

on page 303 1 ig 

For igth century rtad nth century 

In Tht Nam of Ganore (February number p 14s) 

A l tie dropped dux jai? above the last J ne which *1 
was-—* t ' 

Sht flungtd into tht ruthtng ftrtam ttlov 
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THE LEAGUE TO ABOLISH WAR 
r St. Nuial Sixgii. 


A STRONG propaganda has been initiated 
in London for the development of the 
League of Nations, which has been in 
being for some time with provisional 
offices in the capital of the British Empire, 

\ and with a British diplomatist (Sir Eric 
Drummond) at the head of the permanent 
secretariat. Since the United States ot 
America has not yet ratified the Peace 
/ Treaty, of which, at the special insistence 
of President Wilson, the Covenant of the 
League forms an integral part, the seat 
_ allotted to the New World in the Council 
of the League remains vacant As none of 
s the neutrals, much less any of the former 
enemies, have so far been admitted, that 
body is^at present composed of official 
representatives of the four principal Allied 
nations— ^ Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan. The Assembly of the League 
provided by the Covenant has not yet 
met, though the Labour Conference pro- 
jected therein held its first session in 
Washington, D. C , before the League 
itself was formally inaugurated in Paris, 
and in spite of the fact that the United 
-“"States, owing to the attitude taken by 
Congress could not participate in it nor 
contribute towards its expenditure. 

A dual effort is being made to develop 
the League of Nations, first to provide it 
with an adequate and immediately mobil- 
' isable international police force to be 
used against any aggressor nation, and 
second, to compel all nations, great or 
’’ small, simultaneously to reduce their 
- armaments so that while sufficient for 
purposea of maintaining, and e\en 
restoring, internal order, they would cease • 


to be a menace to any other nation. The 
two proposals ’are really interlinked, for 
not unless a nation feels secure against 
aggression is it likely to permit its national 
forces to be reduced to. purely police 
strength, and, therefore, it is necessary 
that the League of Nations should be able 
to back up its authority without loss of 
time in case any nation, no matter how- 
powerful, should prove recalcitrant 

'Hie campaign to develop the League of 
Nations in these directions is being carried 
on by the League to Abolish War, which 
must not be confused with either the 
League of Nations, or the League of 
Nations Union— another unofficial British 
organisation, or the League to Enforce 
Peace— an American body. The League 
to Abolish War was established in 191 G, 
though its • original programme had 
been launched a year earlier at the 
Browning Settlement founded and main- 
tained in South London by Mr. F Herbert 
Stead, M a , one of the surviving brothers 
of Mr. W. T. Stead and his former col- 
league on the Review of Reviews and asso- 
ciate in all peace and social matters. 

The original programme of the League 
to Abolish War comprised seven demands, 
namely : # * 

1. That as soon as the war was ended 

a Third Hague Conference should be 
convened ; „ 

2. That the most responsible states- 

men in every nation should be. sent as 
delegates; . „ 

’ 3. That the Conference should secure 
the abolition of war by 

4, (a) Binding dll Powers in a ^ solemn 
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agreement to submit all disputes without 
exception not otherwise settled to the 
arbitrament of the Hague Tribunal 

5 (b) \ffixing the penalty of economic 
boycott to any refractory Power, with 
coercion by armed force as the last resort 
These measures to be applied 

(1) Bv concerted action of the 
Powers or 

6 (2) Bv enrolling ati International 
Police Naval and Military and 

7 By the obligatory disarmament of all 
the nations leaving only force enough in 
each for purelv police purposes 

I do not know whether or not the Peace 
Conference that met in \ersadles shortly 
after the Armistice reassigned in November 
1918 considered these demands If it did 
it rejected many of them without giving 
any satisfactory reason for doing so 

The decision to set up an entirely new 
world organisation stjled the League of 
Nations, was arrived at by the Peace 
Conference although it knew that that 
decision would break the historic conti 
nuity of the movement to abolish war and 
-to unite the vanotts members of the 
human race The establishment of anew 
body opened up an endless discussion as to 
where it should have its home and as to 
what nations should be admitted to it and 
under what conditions 

On the contrary if the demands of tlie 
League to Abolish \\ nr Jbod been met not 
only would the histone continuity have 
been preserved but no questions about 
the capital or about membership would 
have nnsen At the Hague stood the 
Peace Palace to the budding of which 
almost every nation of tlie world had 
contributed nnd at which every nation 
lia 1 its place Mr Herbert Stead the 
author of tfic programme of the League 
to Abolish Mar puts this significant 
passage in the mouth of the hero of his 
powerful novel No More Mar — i 
passage that I quote because it makes the 
international character of the Hague 
Conference clear to the most superficial 
observer 

This FnJflce ( of peace nt tl e Hague ) tt 
no? * mplv built oi t of Mr Carnegie s pocket 
It is rcry largely ti c product of the free gifts of 


the Governments of the w orld the gates and 
railings that guard ^tl e grounds ore the gift of 
Germany The granite on winch the walls 
repose is presented by Norway and Sweden 
Little Denmark supplies the fountain Italy 
provides the marble for the corridors The City 
of the Hague has given the grand marble 
staircase Holland gives the seven staircase 
windows The stained glass is the present of 
Great Britain That great picture and another 
in the smaller court are the gift of France The 
Tsar sends a vase of jasper Hungary sit 
precious rises \ustna sis candelabra That 
group of statuary in marble and bronze on the 
first landing of the great staircase is a present 
from the United Mates The rosewood and 
satmw ood that panel the rooms of the Admtni 
strativc Council are presented bv Brazil 
Turkey and Roumnma Supply carpets Switztfr 
land gi\ es the clock m the great tower Belgium 
the beautiful iron w orh And Holland euppl es 
the site * 

No definite reason^has been assigned 
whv the Peace Conference did not seek to 
develop the existing institution at the 
Hague It was however, hinted that the 
Hague Conference lmd failed to prevent 
w ar Even assuming that it had so faded 
the obvious course to follow would 
have been to nrm it with authority, so ns 
to pretent a similar failure in future 
That course was not followed Even the 
Hague was not selected as the capital of 
the League of Nations r 

Why 7 No one an authority has ever 
taken the trouble to explain It is how 
ever hinted that tlie Dutch had remained 
neutral instead of taking arms against 
the Central Empires which had proved 
themselves to be the enemies not only of 
the nations allied against them hut the 
enemies of cmliraticn— enemies thnt hnd 
ruthlessly trampled upon international 
law nnd conventions ^ 

The peace conference mnv have deter 
xwvwJ ju,ono tin* creation of a new .interna 
tional body because it did no t wash to permit 
every nation to come into that organi*a 
tion simultaneously and to enjoy an equal 
status in its councils nnd have an equal 
voice in the determination and initiation 
of its actions The Conference met nt the 
end of the most bomble w ar that man 

• No M tt \\ ar B> 1 Herbert *'ieid London 
Stmpton ' fir hall Hanttjn Kent N Co 1 1 1 6j.net 
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kind had'e\ er known, and passions natur- 
ally ran high. - - ■* 

Then there was the question of nations 
that did not possess full sovereignty, and 
that, therefore, had no place at the Hague. 
The self-governing Dominions of Britain, 
and India had taken a leading part In the 
War, and had been able to improve their 
status In the councils of the British Em- 
pire in a manner undreamt of in pre-war 
days, and their ambitions to share in the 
formulation of international decisions that 
were to affect their destiny quite as much 
as the sovereign nations, many of them 
no larger than themselves, must naturally 
have weighed with the Peace Conference 
'th'at consisted entirely of the victors of the 
war. 

So much for what might have been. 
Now for what ought to be. 

The League of Nations, under its 
covenant, makes future war difficult, 
though it leaves each nation free to go to 
war after it has complied with certain 
conditions. The aforesaid conditions are 
that members of the League are compelled 
to submit to arbitration or to enquiry by 
the Council of the League any dispute 
that is likely to lead to rupture, and to 
bind itself not to go to war until three 
months have elapsed after the award of 
arbitration or the report of the Council. 
Disregard of these conditions by any 
nation will result in its being considered to 
have committed an act of war against all 
the other members of the League. Such a 
nation may be punished by economic 
boycott. Since a provision is made for 
tie use of ’"armed forces" to protect the 
# covenants of the League, it is to be 
.* supposed that if the economic boj cott is 
not successful, ' the League can employ 
force. „ The Covenant stipulates that “the 
members of the League shall severally 
contribute to such armed forces.” 

The moral to be drawn from these 
conditions is that the door to war has not 
beeh closed, though it is not open wide, as 
it was before. It is clear, moreover, that 
at a moment when the League may find 
itself defied by any nation, it v. ill not have 
at its disposal a < force to be used for 
purposes of demonstration or precaution 


or finally to make the law-less member 
submit. 

Similarly, the provision in regard to the 
reduction of armaments leaves the door 
open to war. The treaty recognises “that 
the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety, and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations,” and. 
asks the Council to formulate plans for such 
reduction, and further asks for the recon- 
sideration and revision of such plans every 
ten years, and stipulates ’ that no nation 
is to be permitted to exceed the pro- 
gramme of armaments laid down by the 
League. It, however, leaves such action, 
to be taken by agreement among the 
Powers, instead of rendering the reduction 
of armaments compulsory. . - * 

The failure to create an international ■ 
police force to secure national frontiers and 
to call for the reduction of national arma- 
ments to purely police purpose renders 
the League of Nations more of a debating 
society than an organisation competent 
to stop war. That conviction influenced the 
League to Abolish War to send, towards 
the end of February, an influential depu- 
tation to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations to press for the immedi- 
ate establishment of an adequate interna- 
tional policeforce and for the compulsory 
and simultaneous disarmament of all the 
nations. 

The deputation ivas beaded b}- the I It.' 
Hon. G. N Barnes, M. P., who had recently 
resigned his membership of the War Cabinet, 
in the coarse of his introductory speech fie 
made it clear that he did not. wish to say 
anything that would prevent any nation, 
least of all the United States, from coming 
into the League of Nations. He thought 
that not only America should come in, bnt 
that Germany should be premitted to join 
as speedily as possible. But he believed 
that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations should be revised In order to 
strengthen the League. “If it is to prevent . 
war,” he said, “it has got to reduce 
armaments and to have at its command 
some international force which should be 
mobflisable at any moment of an aggress- 
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sue Power making tht on any other 
nation In his opinion it tv as wrong to 
permit tlie continuance of the manufacture 
of arms by private agency He declared 
that so long as you have people making 
guns with the incentive of profit in their 
m nd all the time and the unscrupulous 
ness that that brings about there never 
will be safety in the world He suggested 
therefore that as speedily as possible 
there should be an elimination of the 
pm ate profit from gunmakmg altogether 
and in so far ns guns are made they 
ought to he made m national factories 
and under international supervision 

The Arguments put forward by Mr 
Barnes were re-enforced by the Rev 
Bernard J Snell M A n sc who declared 
that you may have a League of Nations 
which ingeminates splendid ideas and 
publ shes to a r\ ondertng world reports 
of its discussions and its conclusions and 
yet its deliberations and its verdicts are 
ns futile as is an unarmed watchman who 
shakes his rattle in the night He ven 
tured to suggest that unless our various 
Governments arc prepared to put force 
behind the findings of the League a suspi 
cion may easily be awakened that states 
men do not mean business in this matter 
and are intent rather on supplying an 
ftnodyne than a remedy and are content 
tli it international law" should continue to 
be existent in the minds of the jurists and 
nowl ere else The need of an inter 
national force is generally confessed and 
1 cncc we lime the Anglo-French Treaty 
which has been entered into recently to 
supplement the nation s forees because 
France felt tl e insecurity of the posttion 
and unless she coul l link herself up for her 
own purposes and for our purposes and 
tl e general purposes that insecurity would 
be fatal I ranee 1 c added is bj no 
means the only nation to experience that 
sense of insecurity apart from some such 
I dice I orcc as that w Inch I 1 avc thus 
suggested 

Mr Hctlert H FUm speaking for tl e 
workers made it clear that so fares the 
workers coul 1 understand the Co\ enant 
it docs not go so far as we had hoped it 
would in making war absolutely im 


possible Though admitting that it 
may be able to prevent war for three or 
four or even six months* he contended 
that it does not mhke war impossible 
If war is really to be known no more he 
declared there is only one w ay in the 
opinions of the working classes of this 
country by w hich it can be done and that 
is by total disarmament the formation of 
an international police force which shall be 
absolutely under the eontrolof the League 
of Nations Executive and that m regard 
to any armaments w htch may be neces 
sary these shall not be the hands of 
private profit but shall be again nbso 
latelyander the control of the League^ of 
Nations 

Mr F Herbert Stead added to the 
statement made by Mr Elvm in regard to 
the dissatisfaction felt by the working 
classes with the existing League He said 
that though there is nothing of course 
further from the mind of the w orkera of 
this country than anj anarchic expe- 
dients he thought it was onlv fatr to 
say that if the Governments are so bound 
up with their nationalistic interests and 
nationalistic prejudices ns to be not suflici 
cntly mindful in their collcctn c action in 
the League of Nations of the overwhelm 
mg demands of the human race at this 
moment that w r nr shall cease and cease for 
ever then the workers will begin to 
achieve their ends by other more drastic 
means 

Miss Lind of Hageby the onlj w omnn on 
the deputation asked tl e League to secure 
the cooperation of women nud also to 
organise some kind of travel for working 
men to some kin 1 of international meeting 
places w here the i nnaples. of the League 
could be developed ana where nlcn of 
different nations could learn to know each 
other and to understand each other 

1 the only Eastern on the deputation 
took the occasion not only to press for the 
immediate establishment of an adequate 
international police forte and the immC 
d ate universal and obligatory d surma 
meat of all the nations of the w orld but 
also suggested tl at the peot lc of the Tast 
should be given their nghtfni place m <1 « 
Assembly and the Executive of tl e League 
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of Nations. “The East,” I said, “will 
insist that the authority in which is 
vested the control of the international 
police force and the 'power to compel 
nations to cut down armaments must 
neither he Eastern nor Western in 
character, bnt that it must he a combina- 
tion of both, according to each its due 
share of expression of opinion and of 
management and control of the common 
interests and affairs of mankind.” I added 
that “that authority must not create any 
association, political or religions, that is 
likely to be distasteful to any large section 
of the Eastern peoples.” When I said that 
I had in mind the agitation that was 
going on at the time for making 
Constantinople the capital of the League 
of Nations. To clinch my point, I declared 


that everything about the League “must 
suggest that it is really a world-organisa- 
tion capable of looking after world-inter- 
ests without any racial, credal, or national 
bias.” 

The reply made by Sir Eric Drummond, 
the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, was formal. He promised to lay 
the proposals jna’de by the deputation 
before his Council, which was to meet in 
Paris. The Council can amend the 
constitution of the League, or the question 
can be brought up in the Assembly of the 
League. Whatever method may be chosen, 
it is imperative that the constitution of 
this world-organization should be changed 
60 that it will truly become a world organi- 
zation, representative of all the nations, 
Eastern and Western. 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVES 


G ENERALLY the t shortest chapter 
(covering hardly 'half a page) in 
Government Educational Reviews, is 
that devoted to the education of defec- 
t tires. Nor does the general public seem 
much interested in the question. 

2. In 1911, the nnmberof defectives,! e., 
blind or deaf and dumb children between 
the ages of 5 and 15 was 80,620. Accord- 
ing to the last Quinquennial Review of 
Indian Education, out'oi This, the total at 
school was 802. This means that out of 
every hundred .defectives of school-going 
age, hardly one is undergoing any instruc- 
tion. The only consolation that the 
Government of India find is that this 
figure compares favourably with that for 
other years. These figures are taken from 
the Quinquennial Review ; but the Govern- 
ment of India give different figures in their 
circnlar letter dated the 26th July 1916, 
which reveal a state of things worse still. 
For according to that letter, out of 41,558 
children between the ages of 5 and 15 who 
were blind, and oS,S04 who were deaf and 


dumb at the time of the last census, only' 
something like 500 children received in- 
struction at some eighteen schools in British 
India. By the way is it not a pity that 
our officials should not know the exact 
number both ‘of schools and of pupils ? 
Moreover the number at school is not 
evenly distributed ; for, according to the 
Quinquennial Review, Bengal accounted 
for more than half the then existing number 
at school'; and 'the schools were distribut- 
ed as follows : Madras had five, Bombay 
sir, Bengal seven, Burma two. Central 
Provinces two, Punjab one, and Bihar and 
Orissa one. This means that there is no 
provision for the education of both of 
these unfortunate classes, the blind and 
the deaf-mute, in such an important 
province as the United Provinces and also 
in Assam. (We have read of a Home for 
the Blind at Allahabad, but do not find it 
mentioned in the Quinquennial Review). 
The deaf-mutes of Bihar and Punjab " 
well are not provided for. Mr J. J. 1 
writing at the end of 3.91 2, p 
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that in the United Prov inccs there w ere 
more than 27000 deaf mutes wholly ua 
touched » 

4 When we think of the abundant provision 
made for the education and instruction of the 
deaf and dumb in Christian lands when we re 
member Ilellen Keller blind and deaf and dumb 
and what her life would have been m India 
when we remember that there is not a school 
or home for the thousands of deaf and dumb 
children in these provinces how can we but 
groan in «pint 

It may be mentioned that a very small 
number of defects es receive their educa 
ti on at general institutions A few blind 
children at Pandita Rarrfabai's institution 
at Kedgaon, near Poona, are tanght 
Marathi, English and some handwork 
This shows how easy it is to provide 
some Sort of instruction for the defectives, 
even m ordinary schools 

3 Government is not the most active 
worker in the field In fact, ns we shall 
see afterwards, they disclaim any respoa 
Btbility for conducting state schools, but 
promise help to private or board schools 
The Christian Missionaries ore certainly 
v ery nctn e How far the indirect if not 
direct influence of these schools is instru 
mental in bringing recruits to their fold is 
a question that we will not discuss here, 
but they are not certainly to btame for 
any such results, whoever they may be Per- 
haps the most famous of these missionary 
institutions are those conducted by the 
ladies'of the C E Y M S in the Madras 
Presidency There is n Brahmin (convert ?) 
girl m one of these schools, Helen Pynn 
by name, who is blind, deaf and dumb 
and promises to be the Ilellen Keller of 
India \ct in spite of these efforts the 
Christian Missionaries are not satisfied, 

•foMuu* Abmq .Mr X v V & JUrocs- 
remarhs in ‘East and West’ —“The appeal 
which the afflicted people of India make 
to the Church of Christ has been hither- 
to unheeded^’ M hat of the appeal made 
to the Indian public and the Indian Govern 
mcilt ? 

4 The question is, however, engaging 
the attention of Government and some 
sort of policy is slowly finding its wa> 
out of the labyrinth of official routine In 
May 191G, the Government of India was 


approached through the Educational 
Member The result was that a circular 
was issued in July of that year, which 
commended some ‘suggestions regarding 
the education of defectives for the con- 
sideration of local Governments Out of 
these local Governments the Bombay 
Government appointed a committee in 
October 1917, to consider these sugges 
tions, in accordance with the recommciv 
dation of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion Unfortunately m Mr J N T mser, 
its Chairman and Secretary, the Com- 
mittee lost a very v aluablc member It 
issued its report about a few months ago 
Some observations on that report by this 
writer will be found in the “Indian Ednca 
tion ’ for February 1919 

5 There is, however, one important 
point in this circular letter of the Govern- 
ment of India that requires to be carefully 
examined The measure of responsibility 
of the Indian Government as regards the 
education of defectives is thus stated * 

While not precluding the institution of 
Government schools n here this is thought mins 
able they consider that schools for defectives tire 
a form of effort peculiarly suitable for chvn table 
agencies of private character and that the 
support of Government should ordinarily take 
the form of assistance to private or board 
schools " ’ 

The Provincial Governments naturally 
do not go beyond their terms of rcfetcncc 
While asking their committee to ulal c 
recommendations for the establishment 
of new institutions for the education 
of defectives the Bombay Government 
took care to add the proviso, ‘by private 
agency ns far ns possible ' The Madras 
Government nlso express their agreement 
with the Goreiment of India that ‘■support 
Irom provincial' fund's m developing ScbooiV 
for defectives should ordinarily take the 
from of assistance to private or hoard 
schools * One natnrallv wonders why the 
public is more responsible for the educa 
tion of this class than the Government 
It is remarked in the Quinquennial Review 
(391217), 

' One would suppose tliat m a country whew 
tlianlj is a train ion ant a dnlv, every 
convenience woull bepfou led for the comfort 
of ti c ddirtive Hat ‘lit very prevalence of tM* 
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charitable spirit militates against the institution 
of schools. Where the necessaries of .life are 
assured to them, the reason for affording 
an occupation to the helpless is not obvious'and 
the idea has not yet matured that snch 
occupation is a source not merely of livelihood 
but of happiness The Madras Report says 
that parents are extremely reluctant to send 
defective children to school, and the same 
remark occurs in the Burma report* with refer- 
ence to schools at large centres." " 

It is a fact that onr charity is not proper- 
ly organized and is not unotten misdirect- 
ed. ‘ But matters are steadily improving. 
Sardar Kafltiraj Urs, the present Dewan 
of Mysore, remarked at the time of the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Mysore insti- 
tute for defectives : “If the dispensation of 
’our charities were properly organized the 
problem of funds for such institutions will 
readily solve itself.” The remarks of an 
English gentleman that he often felt the 
blind beggars were not so much to blame 
as the sighted people who had given them 
no other chance of livelihood, holds trne 
more in the case of India than that of 
England itself. To give the blind a good 
chance of livelihood ns beggars is certainly 
better than to allow them to starve ; but it 
is a choice only between two evils. In these 
circumstances, one would have thought 
that it was more incumbent on Govern- 
ment— which realises more than the public 
the importance of providing honourable 
careers for the defectives to found state 
schools for their education and thus show 
the people the way in which their charity 
ought now to be directed. Another fact to 
be borne in mind is that the education of 
defectives is more expensive than ordinary 
education. MV. A. K*. Shaft, Head Master 
of the Calcutta Blind School, has very 
appropriately quoted in this connection the 
following remarks of the Roynl Commis- 
sion on defectives (1885), as*regards the 
stimnlus given by State aid to Prirate 
Benevolence. 

•Tear bus b«n er pressed that if the education 
of these afflicted classes be undertaken by* the 
State, the effect might be to diminish that 
generous Benevolence which has already done so 

• Accord rg to the repett Bcrm\ had only two 
schoc-li. These arc prewnabSy at large centra'. \\ hj 
then Iks {Mrtxnlir le'erc'Kc to Schcclt at Urncen l rri, 
nhco there are ret any tthtrT 


much for - them in this country. When it is 
remembered how-much remains to be done for 
them it is obvious that even were such aid 
given, there will still be room for the action of 
private benevolence, which experience shows to be 
often stimulated rather than discouraged by 
State aid, when judiciously given." 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to note, 
that, in spite of the proviso laid down by 
the local Government in accordance with 
the wishes of the Snpreme Government, 
most members of the Bombay -Committee 
were of opinion ‘that it was the duty of 
Government to see that education is pro- 
vided for the defectives and that , there 
should be at least one Government institu- 
tion of each kind in each division supported 
wholly by Government if no other, satis- 
factory agency were forthcoming.’ 

6. Education of defectives is compul- 
sory in Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States. In the absence of an ade- 
quate number of trained Teachers and 
properly equipped institutions we cannot 
go in for wholesale compulsion today. 
The Bombay Committee after carefully 
consideriug the case for compulsion came 
to the condusion that it was out of the 
question for the present for the reasons 
just given. We would Insist however on 
the Government of India laying down a 
programme of work which would surely and 
steadily bring nearer the day when compul- 
sion can be introduced. Attention should 
first be devoted to getting an adequate 
number of teachers trained at the normal 
classes at present attached to two or three 
schools for defectives. New normal classes 
will nlsc* hare to he started and these 
may in the beginning have foreign trainers - 
on their staff. A graduated scale of cities 
and towns in consideration of their ad- 
vance in education and population should 
be arranged; and the aim should be to 
provide well-equipped institutions and to 
introduce compulsion gradually frptn 
presidential - towns to talukas. The 
Government ofBcrigal have Instituted one 
permanent scholarship at the Calcutta 
Deaf School, for training a teacher and 
have also sanctioned another, scholarship 
of Rs. 30 per month for'” • * ’ ^f 
women teachers in the 
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attached to the Calcutta School for the 
Blind The example ought to be followed 
toy other provincial Governments if wc 
ore to get early an adequate number 
of trained teachers I have suggested 
elsewhere that Municipalities should be 
empowered * even today to make any 
defective child attend an institution for 
the education of defectives provided they 
can ■satisfy Government that they can make 
sufficient arrangement for its training 
especially if the child is found to have 
taken to any undesirable profession These 
are only suggestions offered for the opinion 
of experts 

7 As the Gov ernment of India remark 
m their circular letter above referred to it 
is impossible to deal with the problem in 
any complete- manner in the present state 
of general education But more strenuous 
efforts ought certainly to be made both 
by the Government and by the public to 
evolve into efficient citizens those who 


are today at the best only parasites 
on society The improved methods of 
education now practised work changes 
that would once have been considered 
miraculous “ Almost all dumb children 
can now be taught to speak The trained 
teacher of the deaf mute can practically 
say w lth our Lord— 'Ephphatha* and the 
stnng of the dumb is unloosed and be 
speaks plain ” Though less fortunate the 
blind too can be made independent and 
self supporting A few years ago St. Nibfll 
Singh in his Messages of Uplift for India, 
blamed the Indian state and people for the 
criminal neglect of Indian children 
Matters have improved but not much 
Each individual in the state has an 
inalienable right to full development, is a 
truth we ought always to bear to mind, 
for it is rightly said to be at the basis of 
the modern democratic state N 

Iv S Abhyankar 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
By Lady Holmwood 


T ODAY we are still in the strange hush 
which ushers in tfye dawn of a new day 
The fighting is over and we stand 
facing the World s new Future. The sun of 
yesterday has gone forever It is to be a 
new beginning new lines of life arise What 
place m the making shall our Empire take ? 
The Future will be for the next generation 
but it is we who must shadow forth ‘today in 
our w Oth for them the path they will tread 
The only way in which we can influence 
them fn the future is by their training and 
education T1 e education of a large part of 
the world s inhabitants is in our hands it is 
for us to make or mar the future progress of 
mankind ' 

Education — what is education but the 
application of the inherited wisdom of tbe 
forefathers the stores of experience and 
.knowledge which they have piled up for 
f succeeding generations — their service in 
'the catjse of Humanity ? first then let 


us acknowledge our debt to the great Past 
Instii in Youth so eager for its own adven 
ture that it owes its very being its physical 
and mental qualities as well as its social 
advantages of liberty for hearth and home 
for free lues for the possibilities of progress 
and knowledge — all to the loyal service of 
men dead and gone Let Youth learn to 
honour the Past and take up the duty of the 
Present so that he too- may hand over to the 
next age a w orld which is in some small way 
the better for his life and honest service for 
mankind Let him reahre the value of the 
lessons of ancient w isdom the message of the 
past the support of old ideals to point the 
way to fiew progress Give to our Youth 
first the history of our race its glorious an 
nals with their teaching of freedom Show 
them the alow evolution of reasoned effort 
which has grown into our ideal of ordered 
personal liberty and personal responsibility 
An ideal where the end and -.ocnl rights and 
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fond mother at once took care of her child 
by putting a few folds more of a dirty shawl 
over Its nose, (which in her opinion was the 
best method of putting a child to sleep. 

The young mother was very much im- 
pressed when she heard of this remarkable 
gift of the old lady, and naturally she came 
forward a bit. This brought her within the 
vision of the old lady. Yawning, and snapping 
her finger to avert evil, she asked “How old 
is the child ? How thin the poor thing is 1 
How many months old is he?” 

'•Months indeed, mother l He is just one 
year and six months, by the grace of the 
goddess Shashthu* 1 never for a single 
moment take him out of the room, never risk, 
a cold. So f keep all the windows closed 
even in this awful hot weather. Still, mother, 
he puts all doctors to shame." 

The sibyl answered “The Puirt, the 
evil Pum possesses him. That’s what it is. 
Nothing can cure him except a dip in a pond 
which is at Chandernagar.” Heaven knows 
what infernal spirit goes under the name of 
, Pum, but the anxious mother was very 
much impressed when that malignant spirit 
was mentioned. She eagerly asked : •'Tell 
me where exactly the pond is, mother. We shall 
ass through Chandernagar and will bathe 
im in -the pond.” 

Binu, who was the old lady’s friend, was 
always given to criticising She said : “Tlrl 
dtdt, \ you should not thus play with the 
lives of other peoples' children. Who knows 
'what may come out of your quack remedies? 
Why court the curse of others ?” Titi did/ 
was going to expatiate on the healing powers 
of that pond when her attention was diverted 
by something else. 

The tram had halted at a small station. 
But that -was not the cause of this sudden 
diversion of interest. The cause was the 
precipitate entrance into the carriage of a 
widow accompanied by a couple of tin 
trunks, a large bundle containing sundry 
specimens of wicker baskets, a boy and a 
girl. \As she opened the door of the com- 
partment, a torrent of rain took it into its 
head to bring up the rear of that procession. 
This resulted in the expression of some 
human sentiments on the part of those who 
were nearest the' door, and all eyes were 
focussed on the poor widow. She looked 
absolutely harmless. The hair upon her fore- 
head was partly grey but she was still quite, 

• ‘The goddeis of children. t Elder sister. 


straight and strong. The boy was about six 
or seven years old and the girl was about 
twelve or thirteen. She was dark, thin and 
tall, with big round expressionless eyes 
which were forever at a loss to make any- 
thing out of anything, and her broad 
forehead looked all the more large for her 
hair having been drawn backwards as 
far as it could go without coming off and 
made into a knot behind her head. It tvas 
a huge knot. Not by any profusion of hair 
but because it was of the shape of a large 
hollow circle which encircled a stock of hair- 
pins. Or, shall 1 say, it was like a wheel in 
which the rim was of hair and the spokes of 
iron pins? Her eyes were remarkably 
pacific but like a I'lbuta rasa, devoid of any 
stamp of intelligence; as if waiting for some 
one to scribble upon them. She was not well 
dressed and the few signs of her or her 
mother’s attempt at fashion added much to 
her homeliness. The girl entered the carriage, 
wet through and through, and remained 
standing in a corner. Her mother made just 
enough room to seat herself and her son and 
so the girl stuck to her post with a shapeless 
but by no mears weightless bundle dangling 
from her arm. The mother said: “Kfllo. 
why are you standing ? Sit down.” But she 
did not think it necessary to enquire tohtre 
she was to sit down The obedient girl 
found a solution of the problem by squatting 
down plump ripon the flooded floor of the 
compartment. It never entered her head 
that she had as much right to find a seat for 
herself on a bench as other people, and her 
plain appearance, made more' unattractive- 
through careless dressing, stimulated nobody’s 
sympathy enough to invite her to any seat 
that remained undiscovered. The inquisitive 
soul which lurked behind the corpulence of 
TSr5 didt, had become very restive at the 
possibility of gaining some new knowledge 
from this last addition to the number of 
passengers, and was dying to feed upon the 
widow’s autobiography arid her family history. 
So, before the girl could properly squat on 
the wet floor, she found the mouth of TSrS- 
didt, which was, by the w ay, three quarters 
full of a semi-liquid mixture ofsalivaand juice 
of betel leaves, m front of her nose making a 
’gurgling noise, which conveyed to her dull 
sense the information that the owner ol the 
mouth was very much interested , in their 
affairs and wanted to know who they were. 
The half mute girl fixed her big eyes i upon 
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her mother as i( to ask whether it would be 
right for her to ansaer She feared lest she 
should disobey the command of one or other 
of the numerous Sastras by ansuenng astraight 
Question KSIo's mother answered tor tier 
daughter and said “We are Brahmins she is 

rny ‘ < Your daughter 1 I thought she 11 as J our 
grand daughter t She is probably a daughter 
of your old age] This is your son ehf 
KSlo's mother said. Yes He “ ‘he only 
one 1 base got After piling birth i to fire 
daughters, I prayed and prayed and the gods 
favoured me But u retch that I am I . could 
not stand for lo ig so much joy Before he 

was one, his father u entau ay to answer the 

“ ll The"yihpath' , ic T5tl diii struck her 
oivn forehead with her open palm and replied 
•You must hale been born under an evil 
star or why should you meet with so moeh 
misfortune and bring forth daughters by the 
dozen J But why have you not married this 
daughter as jet t . .. f 

itinu was feeling very uneasy at this fresh 
outburst of her friends inquisitiveness and, 
to put a stop to the flow of 1 er none too 
sweet words, she said Why take so much 
interest in what does not concern >ou? 
This had absolutely no effect and the 
undaunted old lady said ‘Why, is it sin 
to sympathise with others and to them 

a chance to unburden their sorrow ful hearts ? 
This expression of these sublime sentiments 
at once melted th~ heart of Kalo’s mother 
who said * 1 am going to Calcutta to ‘wttle 
about her marriage or wh> else should I a 
country woman, take the risks of a railway 
journey? The unfortunate girl has lost 
her father and so her mother must go 
about entreating others I have come to 
know of a probable groom, but his people 
would not see the bride unless in Calcutta 
It is only to the greatest or sinners that 
daughters are born 1 At this kilo lifted her 
soft eyes and fixed them upon the old lad v 
and her mother Then once more she shrank 
within herself, anjl went on listening to the 
conversation There was no pa ned look in 
her c>es nor tears ror did her heart respord 
to the cruel words of her mother in gainful 
throbs for such heast!e~ne*s was her daily 
food and her mind had long tveome dead to 
such Insult So nobody coul 1 find out from 
her appeararce that she h*rs*lf was the 
object of tV*e cru-1 \ trt ^ 


TarSsundari turned towards her and 
asked, ' W hat is y our name, m> child* The 
girl looked at her mother as if for instruction, 
and her mother said, * Tell her jour name, 
what is the harm ? ’ 

The girl s face pleaded her o\ i> guilt in 
being born a daughter as she answered, 
"Kxhdasi ” „ , , , . , 

TSr5 dtdi said, ‘Then, God help’ you 
Then you will be married all right * 

Binu made a drj face at this and said 
“Ah stop > our nonsense didt * 

* TSrS sundari resented this interference 
with her ph lanthropy and said ‘Why? 
Have 1 said any thing wrong? Look here (this 
to the widow) as soon as you reach Calcutta 
find a suitable name for jour daughter , for 
be sure the modern joung man will never 
marrj a kahdSsi or a JagadambS, or a 
Katyiyani or any one with a name smelling 
of the da> s of >our great grandma *’ To 
change the topic B nu asked the >oung girl 
who w ore leather shoes like men the school 
girl to wit W hat is your name please , it mtist 
be something very charming and sweet ? 

The girl smiled faintly as she answered, 
Sobhi 

But man is a creature of ms tendencies, 
and so Tarldidi at once used this new piece 
of information in aid of her own philanthropic 
endeavours ‘Did ) ou hear that f M She said to 
the widow ‘Give her some such name. Either 
Sobba Bibha or Abha I have borne no 
less than e ght daughters They were my 
own, but for the sake of truth, 1 must admit 
that not all of them were like so manj golden 
statues But that did not prevent m> nam 
ing them, Swamalati*, kanaklata etc." 

kalo was hitherto ignorant of the wonder 
ful virtues of a name (who said ' WInt is in 
a name 7 ).So *he took this opportunity to turn 
her head towards. SSbhS to have a look at 
one who had so much of that wealth Her 
ejes were o\erflowing with admiration, which 
was but ill-expressed , for from her ch Idhood 
she had been drilled into the habit of gazing 
vacantly without any definite meaning Her 
soul felt shj and afraid to look out of the 
vvi idovvs of its cage. 

This mavem»nt on tire part of kilo at 
once brought into prominence frer wid* fore 
h**ad from whose surface every singl* I \ r 
had been carefully drawn awaj upwards and 
TSrJsundart lost no time to notice 
par*icn’ar pc nt and to express her 

• Tfc* f t 'aCiKff * 
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thereupon * My goodness, yvhat a shameful 
treatment of x?nes hair I As she is she is 
none'too cliarming, and if>oudo her hair like 
that and display that race course of a forehead 
I should not be astonished if nobody even 
looked at her * The owner oEtbe race course 
did not lower her head a hit hut kept her va 
cant ejes fixed upon the critic. TirS sundan 
suddenly caught hold of Sobh&s chin in order 
to bring her hair within the range of every- 
one^ sight and said “See how she has done 
it Do her hair loosely like this aud cover up 
a bit of that broad forehead Holy Durga i Is 
this the way to treat humah hair J 

KSlo's mother was looking hard at SobhS’s 
hekd, as if to find out the secret of the fashion 
The girl feft \ ery shy at this inspection and 
turned away her head 

T3rS sundan watted* a moment as if to 
recover her lost breath, and then suddenly 
said with the tone of one inspired 'Look 
here, present your daughter to the groom*s 
people with her hair loose And do you 
know what a jhdp/J is ? The ornament some 
use on the forehead Get one, and there you 
are! No one need know whether shehasa 
forehead at all Moreover she will look 
nice too” 

KSlos mother made a sorry face and 
~£aid. But that fs not be - ? only defect, She 
is too dark ” Tar&sundan was a picture of 
pride as she said, “Do you know, I Have 
married eight daughters, eight! WJiat if 
she is dark ? Give me the darkest girl with 
any sort of a nose to show, if I don’t marry 
her, I will rub my nose on the pavemeht by 
way of penance." 

‘ If she is a girl,” she Continued “that’s 
enough Hear what I say Have you seen 
powder } Get four pice worth of pink poun- 
der from thetnarket and apply it to-her face. 
She will look fairer It you can t get pow 
der, pass some meal through a p ece of 
muslin and keep it handy Then "pass your 
hands very lightly over a white washed 
wall — not a mud wall— mind you ve-ry 
lightly, and -apply them to the girl’s face 
Then get some of the meal and with the 
corner of your sari, gently apply it to her 
face 1 And one thing more , present the girl 
to them -just after sunset and in candle 
ght Tell her not to lower her face for that 
a person look dark — understand f 
And if they ask to see her hand show them 
palm ” KSlo’s mother said •’But if they 
vant to 'ee the Bride in d«> light, u hat then 


T9r3sundari laughed contemptuously at 
tins fresh sign of stupidity m the woman, 
and said “Rather * Mere asking bill not 
procure a thing Haven t% ou got a drop of 
sense in ^ j our head ? Tell them that in 
your family you d on t sho v bride* in the day 
tune You don’t, for it is forbidden Bus t 
What more, who *can do that which is for 
bidden f The- tremendous logic and force 
of this argument were not lost upon the 
widow, who swayed her head up and down 
as if intoxicated with the wine of her wis- 
dom Binu laughed derisively and said 
* l Dtdi, you have gone clean off j our head * 

But Dtdi could not siand-this affront and 
burst out, 'Why, what’s wrong that I have 
said ? It seems that one would next b® 
hauled up lor doing good to-others j* She 
was apparently very pleased 1 with herseff and 
looked at Sdbb2 for a supporting glancc-zs 
she said “What do you say, my dear?” 
A faint smile was the only encouragement 
S5bh2 could -spare , but that was enough. 
The woman with a-sick child who a little 
while ago was receiving the full benefit of 
Tarisundari’s “Be-helpful” nature, now em 
braced this opportunity to attract attention. 
She left the seat which she had in an ob- 
scure corner, and ploughed her way to the 
front by the stow* but sure ploCess of tread 
ing upon other peoples’ toes, and asked, 
“Do you know whether those who will 
come to see the bride, belong to the groom’s 
family or not ?” Kaio s mother said, * Oh 
not of the family but only relations ’* ‘Then 
do one thing Dress \ our daughter in up to 
date fashion and take her to a photograph 
ers They will make her all right in ap 
pearanee My younger sister, she had near 
ly no nose and only dots for eyes but thanks 
to Boron Shepad Sajieb, she looked in the 
picture like a fairy with herrings off He 
will make the high forehead and sunken 
cheeks of your daughter absolutely charm 
mg” On hearing this latest, Kaio turned 
round and greeted this novel and wonderful 
suggestion with one of her quiet and ex 
pressionless glances Her mother said, 'Ah 
Kalo, at your age too why are you turning 
and twisting 'ike a tomboy ?” 

Her aged daughter at once as*umed her 
forme? position and remained still like a 
stranded boat. 

Tar5siirdan pointed to SobhS and ob- 
served, But, sister, do not forget to do her 
hair into a loose knot.. If the hair refuses to * 
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stay upon the forehead put a wet towel 
upon it and press it hard Then you are 
sure to have It dore nicely * B nu now tool 
a part in the conversation and said 1 Dtdt 
when >ou have told her all you know, why 
not tell her about P3nchi Gfatkt* as well?* 
TSrS sundan who was the very picture of 
unflinching courage, seemed to lose a bit in 
radiance at this Still she said * No harm 
■to {ell her Yes that time even I -was taken 
in Kanak my youngest dau hter, was too 
dark in complexion and so PSnchi Ghaikt 
undertook to pa nt her up She said that 
the paint would stick till all the ceremonies 
were over 1 like a fool bel eved her but 
within three days the trick was found out 
And didn't they make life miserable for my 
poor girl 1 I had to sell my own ornaments 
and give them Rs 2000 in cash before the 
uproar could be stopped ” 

KSlo’s mother observed in a very normal 
tone * What if the girl is made to suffer ? 
Aren’t women born to suffer ? And you 
know, time heals all wound* If I only can 
shake her off my shoulders, for the present 
I shall be quite content ■ The fear of some 
unknown danger roused the instincts of 
Kilo who closed up to her mother and clut 
ched her sari with her thin and long hands 
The mother took her son upon her lap and 
pushed KBlo off saying ‘Ah you hurt me I 
Get up and bring the sweets for Nitu How 
long can he poor child remain without eat 
ing f You also may take one or two if >ou 
like* K5lo shuffled away in quest of the 
sweets, but she had to stand up to do this 
TSta-sundari made a face as if she was in 
front of some prehistoric saurian monster as 
she gasped forth Holy gods \ Is she a girl or 
a moving palm tree t These village people 
ate absolutely devoid of any sense Can t 
they starve their daughters a bit ? Th»*y 
will treat the unmarried daughters to cream 
and sugar to «how their maternal affection 
But when these g rU begin to grow quickly 
through overfeed ng the weight of their 
affection does not check their skyward pro 
gress Why do you walk, so erect like a 
sepoy my girl ? Just stoop a bit from now 
Ki’o knew full well that she committed new 
enrhes at every step bat she was not aware 
that she bad sinned against the command 
ment which forbade girls to grow up The 
poor gul was up till now engrossed m the 
analy sis of h*r pets and sch-mes 

» A fema!* m*"*’ 


of improvement thereupon, but now she was 
hoping to eat something which she had got 
But hearing this new revelation from TSt5 
sundan, -she felt very much afraid lest she 
should suddenly grow uf? before her critical 
eyes by eating the sweets, and the poor 
girl only closed her fingets over the forged 
for delicacies and sat down with her body 
bent and head lowered, as became an un- 
married girl She perhaps thought that if she 
ate unseen by others, God would not add to 
her already long list cf numerous gins 

The tram stopped at Burdwan TSra sun 
dan got down with Bmu and her parting 
words were Remember that if you only 
follow my advice you will safely get her 
off your hands But don't forget to bless 
me with uplifted arms’ 

Kalo's mother replied * Dtdt , if my 
daughter finds her luck through you, I shall 
remain your bondslave for life 

( 2 ) , 

A cousin of K5lid5si s father is a clerk in 
some merchant office m Calcutta. After 
much deliberation he had settled her marriage 
with the son of a Munsff k&Ios aunt (the 
wife of the gentleman who had arranged tho. 
match) is credited with having made the 
statement Oh the young man is as brilliant 
as A piece of diamond and is a ship of leafn 
mg to boot ! He got plucked in the Entrance 
Examination last year, but behold 1 he has 
passed it this time 1 

The maternal uncle of the groom is by 
profession a negotiator of marriages or, in 
brief a match maker He has made his 
fortune in this business He gets his fees as 
negotiator before the actual ceremony takes 
place, and when the parents begin their fight 
during the ceremony over the so-called dowry, 
he plays the peace maker and gets something 
out of the brides father (who is the defeated 
by right) This able man has kindly consented 
to pilot Kalo across the waters of matrimony, 
fora sum of rupees two thousand Kalos 
patrimony, and the few ornaments K5!o’s 
mother has Kilo’s mother W 2 S gradually dis- 
possessed of all ornaments in the process of' 
marrying her fohr elder sisters Her father, in 
h s old age again gave her mother these orna 
ments as means whereby to buy Kalo a 
husband What proportion of 
ments la to adorn the ms 
negotiators safe and how 
be u eJ 10 settling t 
which baffles specal 
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They were able to secure the services of 
Pancht Ghatbi KS! d5si presented herself 
before her inspectors, with her manufactured 
complexion her borrowed and made up 
charms (thanks to T3r2 sundan; and her load 
of ornaments She stood facing the setting 
sun that she might have a touch of his 
departing glory The mellow light diffused 
by a candle was all that might expose the 
deceit She was no longer KSlidSsi but was 
called Subarnalata (the Golden Creeper) when 
she stepped into the roo n as one moved by 
machinery and stood stooping and shame 
facedly to disguise her stature The 
deputation which came to examine the bride 
was impressed by her splendour and said 
' The bride is not bad looking, but the 
powdering and dressing up is excessive'* 
The ready witted negotiator replied, ' But 
what is to be done ? That is the fashion of the 
day You can but subtract somewhat from 
her charms to know her true value ' They were 
at a loss to decide ho\v much to subtract, and 
to evade the problem for the moment they 
changed the subject and asked the gut, 
'What is it you read ? 

Though she never went further than the 
second primer, K&Io readily gave them a 
catalogue of the books she read, which 
included e\er> thing from the classics 
downwards 

After that when they had finished ex 
amfning her in walking talking and other 
essential bridely accomplishments, she was 
declared to have passed, if not with honours 
at least tolerably well KShdSsi was so ef 
fectively concealed in Subarnalata that even 
the trained eyes of the examiners failed to 
detect the presence of the former The 
bridegroom was away, out of Calcutta, with 
his parents The photograph taken by 
"Boron Shepad Saheb’ .which was sent to 
him for approval, was even better than the 
painted and dressed up kahdasi 

By the favourable influence of the stars 
Subarnalata was married in her paternal 
home without my hitch 

When some days after her marriage she 
irrned with her husband at lus house, the 
place was crowded with relatives and gue ts. 
The burning mid-d iy sun, combined 
with frequent weeping, made her veiled and 
lightly ornamented figure appear not as 
graceful as was expected The bridegroom 
alighted from the carnage with a gloom) 
face. But when the mother in law went to 


bring in the new bride she at once marked 
the dark colour nf the arm she held She 
cried out she looks awfully black \ 

Didn’t >ou sa>, she was nice looking and all 
that f v The experienced Djdj made a face like 
one dropped from the moon, and exclaimed, 
* Is that so { Then, no doubt we are cheated* 
At that time, she looked quite pink If you 
do not believe me, ask Dluresh , he was with 
us " But the mother in law did not refeY to 
Dhiresh She lifted the brides veil instead 
This brought the emaciated face of KShdasi to 
view Sfie had gained m this respect through 
the irregularities due to the marriage festivity 
The mother in law cried out "Holy 
mother l It is that hroomstick of a girl, that 
black owl, we met in the tram f Ah, my 
fate f l go to do other people good and see 
the resalt f It is like being stabbed with 
ones own knife f What a shame, what 
a shame l In this age there is nothing called 
dharma l Oil what fraud what shame 1" 
The mock Subarnalata fixed the dull e>es 
oflvSloupon her mother in law The able 
negotiator, Kslos husbands uncle cursed 
her people to the best of his ability and 
said, 'By my good name, if I don't avenge 
this trifling with me l am a dog ” TarS 
sundan addressing her daughter in law, said 
Do you hear, O daughter of a saint l Tell 
your sweet mamma when you go back home, 
that a black skin does not sell sc easily 
When she can send with you gold enough to 
balance > our glory, tell her to send you back 
to this house then and not before Or, I can 
get a better bride for my son " 

Kaio heard oil these with her head at an 
obedient angle 

That a woman is born to suffer was 
taught her from her birth So she did not 
find anything to object to in this The 
match making uncle said, "TSrS what are 
)ou waiting for? Stop talking now and 
take in jour son and daughter This has 
happened for your benefit You have only 
to turn the tap to get a supplj of ready cash 
whenever you want ’ 

Thus began KSIos new life of happiness 
Who knows whether TSrSsundarl ever 
boasted her part In this new drama of blissful 
existence, but of this we are quite sure thit 
KSIos mother blessed her with uplifted 
arms 

Translated from the original by 
AMJOKE ClMTTOIAPmAY 
» Elder brother “* 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND IN INDIA 

x By K V Tamuaxkar, B Ag 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

T HE Agricultural College stands at the 
head of all institutions gnmg agricul 
tural education It is either a separate 
institulion or a part of the University in the 
State or it ma> form part of a college of 
mechanics and science In some states the 
agricultural colleges provide general educa 
tion in agriculture while in others higher 
education is imparted with a Mew for 
specialization m different subjects 

There is always an experimental farm 
attached to the college w here demonstrations 
are also held It also helps to bring the 
students in touch with research work, which 
is carried by the professors Again the 
college does not stand aloof as an institution 
intended onlj for students studying for a 
degree it is as well an institution for students 
as for farmers Farmers m surrounding 
Milages are invited to attend the demonstra 
tions and lectures and no pains are spared to 
keep up interest in agricultural impro\e 
ment on part of cultivators The college is 
in fact the centre of Agricultural education 
and senes as a fountainhead to smaller 
institutions m the states In some states 
secondary school* of agriculture are attached 
to colleges 

SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCYTION 

There are two kinds of institutions gi\ mg 
secondarj agricultural education (i) Special 
agricultural high schools (2) High schools 
providing. courses m agriculture 

Institutions of the first kind are chiefly to 
be found in Wisconsin Minnesota New 
\ ork and Michigan The course of study 
extends over t\ o years and admission is only 
for tli&se who have completed the primary 
scl ool course of eight years 

The district agricultural schools and 
consolidated rural schools are other tjpes 
providing rural education The latter type 
of schools is becoming more pbpular jn 
America. Smaller scbc'* fveorsixw 
64VS-3 X 


number are amalgamated and a central school 
is formed where better arrangements for 
teaching are made Some consolidated 
schools even provide vehicles for students 
coming from a distance Courses of study 
are not of a fixed tv pe but prominence is 
given in all such schools to agriculture and 
allied subjects The school work ranges 
from 37 to 42 hours every week and 
Chemistry Botany Agriculture English 
Mechanics Drawing Physics Arithmetic 
Military Drill Physical Training Carpentrv 
Cooking Swimming Ropevvork and Belt 
lacing Soldering Babbitting Pipe fitting and 
Black smithing Poultry keeping Stockbreed 
mg and Music are the subjects taught The 
list will give an idea of the number of 
subjects with which an educated farmer in 
America is expected to be familiar 

(2) Agricultural education as a special 
course in ord narv high schools There are 
more than i^oo high schools in America 
which have provided special agriculturalcourse 
for those who want to go m for agriculture 
The diversity of courses of stud) m different 
high schools indicate that the Americans are 
not bound down to precedents and are ever 
read) to take up an) new form most suited 
to the requirements of the particular case 
This is certainly in keeping with the 
progressive ideas of the people who are 
ahva)s alert to pick up anything new that 
is likely to contribute to their advancement 

PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL EDLCATION 

It wall be interesting to note in this 
connection that the people are coming to 
realise that education of their children must 
develop out of their dailv experience and 
environments and consequently there ought to 
be a difference between the education for 
cit> children and that for children m villages 
The surroundings in the latter case are very 
different and it w ould be a mistake to burden 
the children living in a village with a kind of 
instruction which has nothing to do 
life Reading lessons are no v 
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the object of giving n formation to children 
about objects which the) daily come across 
and with which the) have much to do in alter 
life This simple but Important principle 
must be clearly grasped and put into practice 
if the real object of education is to be gained 

Primary education in agriculture has been 
made compulsory in some states but in others 
the difficulty of finding qualified teachers is 
still experienced and so the number of schools 
can heither be increased nor can education 
be made compulsory 

In 1903 tl e National Council of Education 
appointed a committee to report on industrial 
education for rural communities The 
comm ttee adi ised that the teaching of element 
ary agriculture m primary schools not be 
made compulsory The committee however 
drew a course of stud) of rural science for 
primary schools The subjects included are 
(1) Plant production (2) Animal production 

(3) Dair) ing (4) Rural Engineering (5) 
Rural Economics 

Vigorous attempts are being made to 
increase the number of qualified teachers for 
teaching rural science In primary schools and 
agriculture will soon become a subject of still 
more importance m rural America 
JAPAN 

Agriculture is a major industr) In Japan 
and the progressive Government has not failed 
to make adequate provision for the teaching of 
agriculture For giving higher agricultural 
education there are two colleges one at 
Tokyo and the other at Sapporo The courses 
at the Imperial Agricultural College are 
(1) the regular course and (2) the subsidiary 
course 

In the former more attention Is paid 
to laboratory work and in the latter field 
work is Insisted upon Attached to the Agricul 
tyral College is a special course for teachers 
av jjjrfcntttteaf .w.hnjiEs The -fovt two ronrsrS 
-extend over three years while the last one 
over two years 

(a) High Agricultural Technical Schools 
The subject taught in these high schools are 
of course lower in grade than those taught in 
the Imperial Coltege at Tokyo Sericulture 
Agriculture Horticulture and Forestry are 
some of the Important subjects taught in these 
.schools 

(3} Agricultural Schools These schools 
serve as middle agricultural schools They are 
divided Into classes A and B In the first 


class of schools candidates, who have received 
two years further training in addition to six 
years primary education are admitted while 
in the second class the qualification required 
for admission Is six y ears 1 primary education 
The courses extend over four jean There 
were more than 130 schools with 15036 
Students 

(4) Agricultural Supplementary Schools? 
These are the lowest grade agricultural 
schools After the completion of pnmar) 
education which is compulsory elements of 
agriculture are taught and general training of 
boys is also attended to The number of 
such schools (before the World war) was 4407 
with 163300 students in all 

(5) Agricultural institutes for the training 
of farmers the object of these institutions 
is to impart elementary agricultural education 
to farmers The course extends 01 cr two 
years These schools are attended bj a large 
number of farmers and instruction is given 
by managers of Gov ernment experimental 
stations 

GERMAN! 

Among European countries Germany is 
perhaps giving more systemat c agricultural 
education The agencies employed (1) Agn 
cultural Faculties of Universities (*) Agn 
cultural High Schools (3) Secondary Agn 
cultural Schools (4) Lower Agricultural 
Schools (5) Country Continuation Schools 

In Agricultural Colleges and High Schools 
higher technical education Is given and 
laboratory work is more insisted opon Second 
ary schools are more suited to the require 
ments 0/ ordinary farmers and practical work 
on the farm is compulsory Agricultural winter 
schools are held during the season wl en 
most of farmers and farm labourers are free 
from farm work These schools are becoming 
more popular in some of the German States 
E^nenses are met by ft,) the central gs\ysM\ 
roent (2) the provincial government (3) 
agricultural societies <1 strict boards Ctc 
about one fourth of the total cost Is recovered 
m the form of fees etc 

The teachers of w inter schools are engaged 
In teaching for six months only and during 
the remaining part of the year they work as 
travelling advisers to farmers Tl ey go about 
In districts deliver lectures hold aemonstra 
tions arrange smalt experiments and thus 
try to Veep up lntere«t of farmers in agricul 
tural improvement They serve as a medium 
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between the experimental stations and 
fanners The itinerant teacher is expected not 
onl) to give advice in agricultural matters, but 
he is also expected to give expert advice 
regarding business matters in agriculture 
He also advices on cooperative matters and 
keeping of farm accounts and the general 
management of farms In fact, he is a 
teacher as well as an organizer and adviser 

ENGLAND 

Agricultural education in England cannot 
be said to have made satisfactory progress, 
m comparison with what has been achieved m 
America A committee was appointed 
(before the war) to investigate into the matter 
of agricultural education At present agri 
cultural education is under the control of 
various counties and consequently there 
is little uniformity The general type of 
instruction consists of lectures demonstrations 
at various centres, and short courses in 
particular subjects 

The committee in their report recommend 
that at least seven experts should be appointed 
for one county or a group of counties They 
are (j) An agricultural organizer and adviser, 
(3) A horticultural instructor, (3) A dairy, 
instructor, (4) A competent scientific mvesti- 
ator and analyst (5) Instructors in special 
ranches of industry, (6) An instructor in 
forestry, (7) Organizers and instructors 
in the economics of agriculture, e g , corpora- 
tion credit, banking etc 

The observations of the committee with 
regard to the nature of instruction are worth 
noting 1 In our opinion, the curriculum in 
rural schools should be less literary than it is 
at present , with this object in view, it should 
be based upon the employment of manual 
processes as a method of education, though 
it should not be forgotten that the aim of 
practical instruction in elementary schools 
should always be the general development of 
faculties, rather than specialised technical 
training The teacher should be able to make 
all the school subjects real to the child by 
correlating them with such objects as it is 
familiar w ith outside the school thus keeping 
it m touch with its environment, and with 
what life means to it” It will he seen that 
this same principle Is emphasized m America 
by men like Dr Bailej and in India, too the 
sane must be adhe r ea to 

As to higher agricultural education the 
Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester 


did very good work Facilities have also fefeen 
provided for obtaining special training m 
dairing, agriculture, etc , and diplomas are 
awarded to successful students 

The \^ar has cfearfy shown the great im- 
portance of agriculture to England, and agri- 
cultural education will receive more serious 
attention before long 

INDIA. 

We have now briefly surveyed the condi- 
tion of agricultural education in different 
countries and should be able to see what should 
be done m the case of India It is creditable 
to the Government of India, that early, atten- 
tion was paid to the agricultural education m 
the country The famine commission of 
1880 strongly recommended that no advance 
in Agriculture could be made without spread 
of education among agriculturists, and this 
view was farther supported by the Agricultural 
Conference of 1SS8 

With the inauguration of provincial 
departments of agriculture, agricultural classes 
were opened in some of the provinces, notably 
m Bombay and Madras For years the 
classes were lingering on without attracting 
any serioos attention of the public, and one 
time it was feared that they w ould be closed 
for want of students This early failure v>as 
not on account of any defect in the method 
of teaching nor due to the want of attention 
on the part of Government There were 
two causes, the first being that there was 
very little that could be taught regarding 
Indian Agriculture, there being difference of 
opinion among the officers of the Agricultural 
Department on the subject of agricultural 
improvement in India, and the second was 
there was no awakening effected among the 
agriculturists by the spread of general educa- 
tion This failure however served to point 
out what was required of such institutions 
namely the agricultural problems of the 
country must be carefully studied fir«t, and a 
taste for agricultural education needs to be 
created among the cultivators During the 
regime of Lord Ct-rzon, agricultural education 
was put on a firmer footing, and best men 
were recruited and put at the heads of 
agricultural institution* The revival of tlw. 
agricultural classes at Poona was soon brought 
about and they were transformed into an 
agricultural college under the direction of 
Dr H H Mann a man of extraordinary 
energy and great scientific acumen In 
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Madras fhc new agricultural relief under 
Mr Wood ii going on in flourts) big comb 
uon \ *nndard curriculum of vtuhe* wn 
drawn tn 190^, Inst U wa* fojn I that it 
could not be applied to til provinces alike on 
account of the difference m the standard of 
education of the students 

f’usa being the headquarters of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture it ha* 
been right!) selected as the place for the post 
graduate courses and the centre of agncul 
turaf research fn fntfla At present higher 
po*ts 1 ft the \gricultural Department are 
U% ailabte onlv to those who nave recetvcd 
Agricultural training in some foreign country 
prefcrablv in I nglaml 1 his ma> be neces 
•.ary at the beginning but unless the necessity 
of foreign qualification is done away with 
Pusa cannot be the place for Indian scholars 

It Is often complained that agricultural 
colleges In India still fail to attract right kind 
of students c g sons of big farmers and 
lauded gentrj It is not that the farmers have 
any apathy towards the kind of training given 
in these colleges The nature of education 
however has much to do with the want of 
students of cultivating classes Highly 
technical education is provided in those 
colleges which is more fit for those who 
Nv ant -to go in for service in the Agricultural 
Department or to undertake research work A 
farmer docs not want to have this sort of 
training for his son at all lie wants practical 
education as will enable him to make farm 
mg a profitable business Besides the 
question of expenses also comes in Therefore 
separate institutions with modest aspirations 
should be started fitted to the requirements of 
farmers as is tl t case in some foreign 
countries 

Agricultural colleges should continue to 
give the same kind of education as they are 
doing The object should always be to produce 
men who can undertake research wofk Higher 
posts in the Department should be given to 
those who have sufficiently proved their 
merit 

The number of agricultural graduates 
that is turned out every year is far from 
satisfactory if we take into consideration the 
requirements of the Country \\ ith the spread 
Of agricultural education the demand will be 
more keen and a large number of agii 
cultural graduates nil! be absorbed by 
institutions giving agricultural education If 
we start agricultural B choofs on the Japanese 


o American moW it mil be very bar! to 
-meet th<* demand for agricultural gradjalc* 
SfCOMJARV ACRlCULTURAt PDtCATlOS 
We fail lo see why the Agricultural and 
LducatJonal Departments are almost reticent 
regarding this pha«c of agneulturaledccation 
Those who cannot gofn for higher agricultural 
education cither through want of money or 
qualification are fn most cases left without 
any provision for agricultural education ft 
Is therefore necessary to have educational 
institutions corresponding with ordinary 
High Schools Those who have passed 
Anglo-Vernacular standard IV, should be ad 
milted to the Agricultural High School Ifie 
course should extend over thrre years, 
education should be given In the \ernacular, 
but Fngbsh must be one of the compulsory 
subjects AH the subjects relating to 
agriculture should be Included in the 
curriculum Practical Agriculture should 
be 'given predominance for which alarm 
near thp school building is Indispensable. 

At the beginning one High School an each 
province may be started and the number 
may be increased according fo the demand. 
The aim should be -to provide that kind of 
instruction to the student as will make him 
an efficient farmer 

In some of the states la America, special 
agricultural courses are provided in ordinary 
high schools We do not hotvever think - 
that this sy stem can be of any use 'an India 
as it would bring about confusion in the 
existing system which includes .already two 
courses ‘ (a) Umv ersity entrance examination 
'{2) Schoolleaving examination 

Agricultural High Schools as suggested 
above would be proper "kind of institutions for 
the sons of well to-do farmers headmen of 
villages and big landholders The knowledge 
of English being quite essential for this class 
it has been included in the , Jist of subjects 
given above The time for starting such 
institutions has come and something roust 
be done in this direction by every province. 
JgLEVIFNTARV AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
The Idea of teaching agriculture in 
primar/ schools seems to have been given up, 
mainly owing to the complexity of the subject 
But at the same time It has been recognised 
that the nature of primary education must bo 
such as to dev elop powers of observation and 
understanding Again the education must be. 
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related to the surroundings, w hich the pupils 
w *11 readily imbibe In most of the primary 
schools education is given in the class and 
nature study does not receive due considera 
tion at the binds of teachers who are not 
properl) qualified The teacher, who has 
little acquaintance with Botany, Zoology, 
Geolog) and kindred subjects, is unable to 
satisfy the curiosity of his pupils Many 
primary schools hive no museums and no 
gardens , the 'staff i3 in some cases ill qualified 
and poorly paid, and the curriculum does not 
insist upon nature stud) It is no wonder then 
that fa rmetsT sons, who have undergone this 
kind of education, do not have liking ior the 
profession of their fathers or any other 
c&khAn tetij&cu&ftg qaaan&jl Wvwck. would 

prefer to be clerks instead of returning to the 
land In order, therefore to make primary 
education efficient, the present curriculum 
must be recast for rural schools and 
^competent teachers provided for them 

Primary education is being made compul 
sory and thisas the time for considering the 
desirability of introducing changes in the 
curriculum Vigorous 6teps should be taken 
to produce competent teachers for these 
schools,,* and ever) primary school should 
have at least one teacher qualified for teaching 
subjects related to agriculture And 
gardening and agriculture should be made 
Compulsory for higher standard* of primar) 
schools in rural areas at least After six or 
seven ) ears, of primary education the bo) 
should jdm " 

THF VEltN-tCUtAR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

The course of stud) in such a school 
should extend over three years For teaching 
practical agriculture and demonstration work 
a farm should be attached to ever) such school 
Agriculture and allied snbjects should be 
taught through the medium of the vernacular 
The mm *hou1d be to provide.aH the training 
which i fanner is expected to hav e at the 
present time Market and its fluctuations, 


sources of capital, co-operation and the 
relation of agriculture to economics and 
subjects of a similar nature, «hou!d have' a 
place m the prescribed studies Such schools 
should be founded at places in rLral areas, 
and education should be made available to 
farmers of ordinary means 
The Bombay Agricultlryl DepyrtmenT 
ought to be congratulated on the initiative 
taken in this direction about eight )ears ago 
The number of Vernacular Agricultural 
Schools is at present extremely small A 
beginning has however been made and, it is 
hoped that the number will go on increasing 
In Bomba) it has been ampl) proved that 
schools of this kind are wanted by the public, 
anh'fnat'It is necessary 'i or "fneTiepaftmerit to 
provide other and more suitable facilities for 
the education of farmers’ sons, besides the 
Provincial Agricultural College The demand 
will go on increasing as education is diffused 
more and more among the masses and it be- 
hoves the Imperial Agricultural Department 
to give more serious attention to the subject, 
for the whole of India 

The spread of education is the first 
necessity of the country from agricultural or 
industrial point of view The importance of 
agricultural education is not like!) to bo 
realised b> ignorant farmers, nor there can bo 
a keen demand for agricultural schools Apd„ 
so long as the farmers are ignorant agricul- 
tural improvements would not easily make 
way It will be thus seen that education and 
improvement are related to one another nav, 
education is the vita! force that propels the 
wheel of improvement 

If Indian Agriculture is really to be In- 
roved, if this" great industry of India is to be 
ased on a sound basis and if prosperity and 
happiness in an Increasing degree arc la 
be attained education is an important means 
to the end, and all talk of agricultural im- 
provement and an amount of rt search work, 
will be of little avail, if there is ro general 
education 


THE WORLDS D EDT TO LNDLV 

' By Dr c SrDniNrRA_2«^, 

Lecturer i\ tj i eTStatiTD *»t\ ers it yo r Iowa 

T he world spirit seems to *pe.ak today ««* a gam not to Americans only but to 
through Aiuencci \nd ns on Amen- civilisation, and humanity itself Amen 
can by choice, I nm proud of my cnn s ocree, American methods of 
adopted country American achievements n.zatioa, American industrial 
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American inventive genius are all domi 
nating the twentieth century In the 
pragmatism of Dewey and James and m 
the social philosophy of Roy ce, we have 
the best intellectual tools for the highest 
and richest hind of success in the political 
social and ethical world 

The United States has produced as 
^oroe one has pointed out a new type of 
national character and cmliz mon by the 
cross fertilization of many of the cultural 
types which the Republic has absorbed 
and is absorbing Now India the land 
where I first saw the light of day is one 
of those countries which has made its con 
tnbufcions however indirect they may be 
to the vast stream of the cultural types 
which have gone to the mailing of the 
mighty American Republic Thougj it 
was not so well recognized until recently 
y et it is a fact that India evolv ed a ty pe of 
civilization which has not been without 
its influence in the cultural movements of 
Europe and America And it is to these 
cultural contributions of Hindustan to the 
world civilization that 1 w ould invite your 
attention 

India which is in area about half of the 
United States is inhabited by 3 1 5 000 000 
..peoples In other words India lias 
tyr>ec the population of Russia Ind a 
has within her borders one fifth of the 
entire human race Taking it all round 
the people of India though tinged m com 
plexion, are not black men* as the Ltluo 
plan is black Hindus are sunburnt 
white men The people of India the vast 
majority of them are Aryans The Hindus 
ore cousins of the Greeks the Romans the 
Teutons the English and other members 
of the Caucasian race 

iVw Awnx dec ccs&cfs rvsj’&sw 
ent avalization— a civilization hoary wnth 
antiquity The three great literatures 
which have come down to us from the 
ancient world arc the Greek Latin and 
Sanslmt Discnm nating scholars arc not 
mfrcqucntlv disposed to think that tl e 
Sanskrit language is more copious than 
Latin more exquisitely nfined than Greek 

* A tul t u\utl not mailer if they were Tl ty 
would it ll be Slav —l d tor, !U 


and more perfect than either' 1 The deve 
lopment of the Sanskrit language to such 
elegance and perfection woutd have been 
impossible without an elaborate scientific 
grammar Professor Max Mailer per 
baps the greatest philologist of the last 
century is of the opinion that the Hindus 
and the Greeks are the only nations who 
dei eloped the science of grammar , but the 
achievements of the Greeks in grammar 
are poor indeed compared with the tnar* 
veilousworkof Panim— the greatest gram 
xnanan that the world has ever seen In 
deed the Sanskrit grammar of Panim may 
be said to have furnished the I cy to the 
science df modern comparative philology 
Sanskrit was discovered m Europe only 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and it then downed on the European 
scholars through the study of Sanskrit 
that the tens of thousands of words in a 
language could be reduced to a compara 
tneJy small number of roots This fact, 
winch marked the beginning of modern 
European philology was known to Indian 
scholars at least three thousand years ago 
even before the era of Panim And the 
great grammarian Panim himself who 
lived several centuries before Christ rc 
solved the Sanskrit language of Ins time 
into its simplest roots 

It is not possible here even toenumer 
ate all the great monuments of Indian 
literature but if one were to ask for half 
a dozen of the world s great epic poems 
two of them must be chosen fromlliaustnu 
~Rama}an nnd l lahabliarat These two 
epics have played the same part in the 
social and religious life of India as the 
Greek and Roman epics have in Europe 
Ramadan and Mababbarat are gigantic m 
preparixoar li\tf jw Jn Cry .vs tlvA r 
teachings Ramayan consists of seven 
books they contain 48 000 lines \Jaba 
bbnrat is even larger than that It 
includes eighteen books consisting of 
220 000 fines The immensity of these 
t« o Hindu epic poems w ill probably come 
home to us with vividness w hen compared 
with the lhad and the Aeneid The 
twentv four books of Ilomer s Iliad con 
tain only about 1G 000 lines and the 
twelve books of \irgd a leneidlO 000 fines 
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The contributions of the Hindus to 
exact science are significant The w orld 
owes to India the decimal number system, 
Antbm-tic and Algebra ‘The Hindus 
invented the decimal number system 
purely negative numbers and zero they 
knew the fundamental operations, addi 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division ” 

The Hindus developed Algebra to a 
V ery remarkable degree 1 Arabian writers 
translated Hindu w orks on *\lgebrain the 
eighth century and Leonardo of Pisa 
1 learnt the science from the Arabians and 
introduced it m modern Lurope ' In 
Algebra* says Professor Jacob Kuntz 
of the University of Illinois Hindus w ere 
able to solve equations with one unknow n 
quantity of the secondhand third degree 
they invented or knew the operations of 
combinations Their mathematical genius 
was especially creative in the solution of 
indeterminate equations of the first and 
second degree ’ 

Geometry w as perhaps first discov ered 
in India It w as the necessity of construct 
ing Yedic altars according to fixed rule 
that gav6 birth to this science Mr R C 
Dutt m his monumental work History 
of Cmhsation m Ancient India, says that 
“The Hindus had discov ered the first laws 
of geometry in the eigth century before 
Chnst, and imparted it to the Greeks * 

There is reason to believe that the early 
teachers of trigonometry were nlso 
Hindus 

What have been the contributions of 
Grynudiu: yvaavlk 

The art of music is verv ancient in India 
It is much older in India than in Europe 
It has a historv of three thousand v ears of 
continuous development To the Western 
car, the Indian music mav sound strange , 
but the inUrcst ill it is likelv to lie mcreas 
ed ns one beeomes accustomed to it 
-The Indian music is, complicated and subtle 
The Hindus classified all human erftotions 
into thirty two ‘And for each emotion 
the Hindus composed a set of ragok and 
rogum which are the prototv pc of the 
Leit motive of modern ramie " The 
pnnupal characteristic of modern Indian 
music is worth * The octave is 


divided into twelve semitones as nearly 
as possible identical with the notes of 
European instruments, tuned to equal 
temperament From these twelve semi 
tones, sevntytvvo scales or modes are 
formed , of these only thirty six are m gen 
era! use ” 

What have the Hindus done m applied 
science ? Take the engineering w ork of 
tunnelling, unknown in the Western world 
a little over half a century ago but know n 
in India from the ancient times “The sub 
terraneous temples of Ellora carved out 
of rocks for a mile and a half under a 
mountain ’ bear eloquent testimony to 
this day to that gigantic engineering 
feat of the Hindus 

Again, ‘w rought iron pillars that no 
workshop in Europe or America sixty 
years ago could construct w ere made in 
ancient India The Raja Dava Pillar, as 
thick as the shaft of a modern battleship, 
still stands as a proof thereof” It has 
been exposed to the sun and rain and wind 
for sixteea centuries and sttU there ts no 
rust on it This will prove that the 
Hindus knew the science of preserving iron 
from rust,— a science which the modern 
w orld has vet to learn 

In the science of medicine the Hindus 
achieved a notable proficiency at an early 
period of their history The modern 
researches have shown that Hippocrates, 
who is gencrallv credited with being the 
* father of medicine’ , borrowed Ins materia 
medica from the Hindus ‘ When the 
Greeks visited India in the fourth century, 
*hfc } ( anruL *Jiit V^nrhin, 'jnafimaaA vrAh/e arA 
of healing and Alexander the Great kept 
Hindu physicians in Ins camp for the 
treatment of diseases which Greek pbysi 
enns couTd not heal ” In his excellent 
monograph on Hindu Medicine Dr Rovle 
of Kings College London, says ,4 We 
owe our first system of medicine to the 
Hindus " W e ow e our medicine to the 
Hindus— remember it 

Progress nnd civilization arc relative 
terms Nevertheless, that the Hindus 
had developed a hi 0 h degree of ci> 
tion will be abundanth ».* ’ 
th» fact * that the exact an 
human body was known 
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so far back as the sixth century B C 
that surgery tns an applied science m 
India during the early centuries of the 
Christian era that the first hospitals of 
the world w ere built by Hindu scientists 
and philanthropists that the application 
of minerals to therapeutics is very old 
among the Hindu medical practitioners 
that zinc v. as discovered m India before 
the time of Paracelsus and that the circa 
jhtioa of blood nas known before 
Harvey ’ 

India knew something also of the 
theory t of evolution centuries before 
Spencer* established it scientifically, or 
Darwin applied it to man s store or 
Huxley bore down w ith it so aggressively 
on faith It w as the cardinal doctrine of 
the sages in India Dr I? Heber New ton 
in lisa article on The Influence of the 
Bast on Religion published m an issue of 
Hind not long ago remarked os follows 

Confirmed idealist as was the Hindu pi ilo- 
sopber Jie could speak of the material world 
only in terms of mind Evolution became the 
doctrine of the progressive unfoldioghfe through 
the action of the Inf n te and Eternal Sp r t It 
was it js the history of the D vine be ng It 
w is it is a rd gion And this Eastern wisdom 
our Western world cannot reject ns an alien 
Conception \ hen not alone ideal st ph lo«ophers 
1 ke Berkeley hold it but s -wants I ke Huxley 
confess that os between the two concent ons 
of idealism nrnl materialism they wo ild have 
to take the first theory 

Hindus arc not mere dreamers imprac 
tica! visionaries given over solelv to 
otherworldly affairs They haic been a 
practical people dc\ oted to material pro 
gress -Consider, for instance the poltti 
cal ideals and institutions which flourished 
in India down to the very advent of the 
Lnglish A careful scientific study of 
Indian history and Indian political 
thoughts will leave no doubt m any one s 
mind Dint representative government and 
democratic ideals are not foreign to 
Hindustan 

It is frequently supposed in the Western 
countries that the only form of govern 
jnent known in India was that of despot 
jsm downright absolutism Such a no 
lion is erroneous The pow cr of the 1 ing 
m India was not unlimited there being 
numerous restrictions Upon his -authority 


The king was not a despot The acts of 
the king were not only Subject to the con 
trol of the chief ministers of the state, bat 
also to the prevailing customs con ren 
tions, and public opinion The king who 
rejected the advice of Ins ministers com 
mitted tyranny And the consequence of 
tyranny involved severe punishment in 
eluding the loss of the throne This is 
taught by no less an anthonty than Mann 
hunself the great Hindu law giver 

Sukra the philosopher statesman of 
India is willing to admit that the office 
of the king is important hut he pointedly 
denies that there is any essential difference 
between man and man The long as an 
individual is not invested with extra 
sacredness he is fundamentally no better 
or worse than any other man Sukra 
asks Does not even the dog look like a 
king when it has ascended n royal chanot 7 
Is not the king justly regarded as a dog 
by the poets 7 

So modem a political institution as re 
call was dearly anticipated by the Hindus 
Sukra urges that the king should dismiss 
the officer who is accused by one hundred 
men Here w as a potent operative in 
strument by which the rights and inter 
ests of the people were safeguarded against 
arbitrary state officers and they were 
1 ept under the people s control 

Even the doctnnc of revolution was 
boldly inculcated by writers on liindn 
statecraft They have laid it down as a 
constitutional principle that when a king 
misbehaved he should be deposed nnd 
succeeded by another Mnnu nnd other 
Hindu law givers have stated in no un 
certain terms that a king is not above 
law Indeed w lien be breaks the law and 
tyrannizes over his subjects they are cn 
joined to deprive him of Ins kingdom and 
life together w ith his kith and Van 

1 hese political teachings were not mere 
copybook maxims they were actually 
enforced v Indian history abounds in in 
stances vi here unworthy kings and other 
public servants hare been banished from 
the realm in favor of the worthy ones. 
Indian annals show that the voice of the 
people is the voice of Godr Moreover 
they also go to prov c that if mau is a 
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’‘political animal" in Europe, he is' no less 
in India. ' 

Still there may be some one who is 
likely to ask : Was the political philoso- 
phy of the Hindus always carried out in 
actual practice ? Was there always a per- 
fect consistency between Hindu political 
theory and Hindu political life ? The 
answer to this question can easily be had 
by a study of a parallel situation in 
Europe. Let us see what we find ia 
European history. * To be sure there were 
champions of democracy in Europe ; but 
actual democracy, real liberty, all will 
agree, was not born in Europe until after 
the French revolution in the nineteenth 
century. Even after the French upheaval, 
Mettemich, “the most astute statesman 
his age," avowed that "what the 
European peoples want is not liber- 
ty but peace." And, following the Holy 
Alliance, this reactionary genius of the 
, West prevailed upon the plenipotentiaries 
.of Europe assembled at four international 
cougresses"to authorize what amounted to 
the policing of the whole Contiaent for the 
suppression of liberalism.” Rule by the 
divine right of kings was a cardinal doc- 
trine in the European political philosophy 
for many centuries. Indeed, Professor 
Hays in bis Political and Social History of 
Modem Europe admits that the divinengbt 
of monarchy was "apolitical idea ns popu- 
lar in the seventeenth century as that of 
democracy is today." Thomas Hobbes in 
England and Bishop Bossuet in France 
were great teachers of absolutism, and in 
Germany, blood-and-iron absolutism has 
been in most vigorous and _ effectual 
practice until almost today. Again, for 
nearly two thousand years slavery in the 
Western world was an established 
institution sanctioned alike by custom, 
religion and law ; and slavery, in spite of 
its infamous atrocities, was "piously" 
defended -out of the supposed "compassion 
for mankind." "The Greeks and Romans 
were possessed strongly of the spirit ~6f 
liberty,” wrote tbe American political 
philosopher Thomas Pain, “but not the 
pri»cip|es, /or at_ the time they w ere 
determined not to slave themselves, ther 
employed their power to ‘enslave the .rest 
, ’ , - 65*4-4 . ‘ 


of mankind ” The Ronian empire, vast 
and magnificent as it was, was a confe*- 
deration of aristocracies bent upon forging 
its chain of slavery upon the conquered 2 
races. The English historian Gibbon 
estimated that the sla\e class al one time 
numbered in the*' Roman empire 
60,000,000. Were conditions much better 
in Greece 7 Was Greece more democratic 
than Rome’ Nothing of the sort. The 
word democracy, which is of Greek origin, 
literally means the rule of tlic people. In 
practice, however, the Greeks did nQt mean 
the rule of all the people, but only/the free 
citizens How many then did aave the 
rights of citizenship 7 When the empire of 
Athens was founded, the privileges of 
Athenian citizenship were restricted to 
only a few thousand people. The Athens 
of Pericles had 20,000 free citizens, while 
it had no less then 200,000 slaves— slaves 
"not accounted among the people’'— slaves 
absolutely deprived of all political rights. 
Slavery "ns a legitmfcite and lawful 
institution was not abolished from Europe 
till the very middle of^ the nineteenth 
century, fco in summarizing this subject, 
one is "forced to the inevitable conclusion 
that if there was at times a marked 
discrepancy between political theory and 
• political practice in Europe, there was 
perhaps the same discrepancy in India 
v Now I propose to go a step farther and 
state that the republican form of govern- 
ment was well known in India. Republics 
. sprang into existence , at a very cjirly 
period. Mr. B. K. fjarkar, the worthy 
representative of the new school of Indian 
history, has shown that some of these 
republics "survived with complete , or 
modified independence down to the fourth 
century B. C. These are mentioned not 
only in Buddhist and Jaina records, but 
also in the Greek and Latin literature on. 
India as well as in the Sanskrit epics and 
treatises on politics.” When Alexander 
reached India (326 B. C.), he had to 
measure his strength with the powerful 
military republics oftke Punjab andSmdb, 
v You may ask what became of these 
republics The answer is not bard to give. 
Just as the Greek republics were swallowed • 
up by the Macedonian 'empire, .so the 
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Hindu republics were gradually absorbed 
into the larger Indian empire. And after 
the sovereign republics h i J disappeared, 
village communities took their place. The 
village communities were similar to those 
of the city-states of Greece. These ‘self- 
sufficient units of local self-government 
maintained their internal independence 
almost unimpaired down to the early days 
of English rule, when they were destroyed 
for reasons winch need not lie mentioned 
here. Well may Mr Havel! say in his 
recently published Bittorf of An-an Rule 
in India : 

“It will be a surprise to many readers to dis- 
cover that the Mother of the Western Parlia- 
ments had an Aryan relative in India, showing 
a strong family likeness, before the sixth <en • 
tury B. C-, and that her descendants were a 
great 'power in the state at the time or {be Nor- 
man Conquest." 

From this it will be clear that represen- 
tative government, which is rightly consi- 
dered as the surest foundation of modern 
progress, has long been in operation in 
Hindustan. The people of India by 
immemorial tradition as well as by actual 
training are qualified for responsible 
government. 

To be sure India is an ancient country; 
but India is not decrepit or dead. like 
Egypt, Assyria or Babylon. India is still 
living, breathing, growing. ^ India has not 
yet ceased to be a factor of influence in the 
modern world. Take so recent a movement 
as the romanticism of the nineteenth 
century. The romantic movement in 
' Europe was influenced by the poetry of 
' Indio. The Sakantah of Kahdas has 
left its distinct mark upon the romanti- 
1 cism of the early period. This Hindu drama 
* -was introduced to Goethe in German 
, translation And it made such a profound 
i impression upon this great _ literary 
' exponent of European romanticism, that 
he burst forth into these lines : 

, “Wilt thou the blossoms of the spring, the 
fruits oflate autumn. 

Wilt thou what charms ami enraptures, 

AVitt thou what satisfies and nourishes, 

\Y»it thou in one name conceive beaVen and 
earth, 

I name, Snkontala, thee, and in that is every* 

' thing said.” _ 

Another impetus that has been furnished 


to the thought- world of the modern 
West came from the Bha^arat Gita of 
India. "The Gita teaches the philosophy 
of conduct, religion of work— work for its 
own sake, niaknmn karma. The Gita also 
endeavours to" “solve the mystery of death 
which is but an aspect of the larger and 
more comprehensive problem of evil. The 
solution is reached in the conceptions of 
the immortality of the souf, the infinite 
goodness of God, the nothingness of death 
and the virtual denial of the existence of 
evil." The Bhagarat Gita, or “Song 
Celestial”, has influenced Thomas A 
Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, Browning’s 
La Saisiaz, and Tennyson’s In Mcmoriam. 

In the United States both Emerson 
and Thoreau were imbued with the noble 
teachings of the Hindu Gita, Vedas, ant} - 
Upanishads In his well-known poem on 
“ Brahma ” Emerson sings : 

“If the red slayer thinks lie slays, 

Or it the slam thinks be is slain. 

They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again ” 

Thoreau seems to be no less familiar 
with the thoughts of the Gita and the Vedas - 
than Emerson. In speaking of the Vedas 
and the Hebrew Bible, Thoreau says 
that some of the portions of the Vedas 
“I hare read, fall on me like the light 
of a higher and purer luminary, which 
describes a-loftier course through a purer 
stream,— free from particulars, simple, 
universal. It rises on me like the full 
moon after 'the stars have come but, 
wading through some far summer stratum 
of sky.” * 

Limitation of 'time forbids me to go 
into an exhaustive discussion of the world's 
debt to India ; but enough has been said 
to suggest that India has made some very 
notable contributions to the sum total of 
world culture. At the same time, I wish 
to emphasize with all the force at my 
command that there is no marked funds- . 
mental difference between the Orient and 
the Occident, between India and Euro- . 
America The life of the human race is 
essentially one, because all the nations , 
of the world are members of the same 
great human family, .And so long as we 
fail to appreciate this vital truth, we shall 
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mistake one another as deadly rivals, .and 
find ourselves engaged in ceaseless strife 
and devastating world-war. The trend of 
upward evolution is not necessarily a 
brutal struggle of red tooth and claw, 
but peaceful harmony. Shall we in 
America do our part to bring about that 
grand symphony of mutual self-respect, sym- 
pathy and fraternity between man and man, 
race and race, nation and nation, or shall 
we work to bring about hatred, confusion 
and chaos ? The very question is enough. 

I have no doubt of your answer, knowing 
as I do your great history The East 
and the West, ^America and Asia, are like 
the right hand and the left The world-task of 
humanity will be accomplished only when 
the two are clasped in the spirit of appre- 
ciation and helpfulness. The longed-for 
structure of the federation of nations must 


be erected ; but it can be erected securely 
only upon the ruins of religious bigotry, 
racial pride, and national hatred. Oh, let 
us have hate only for hatred 1 Let us 
“make hatred hated." The East must be 
unified with the West, and that should be 
achieved through the harmonizing of the 
inner world with the outer world, through 
the constant effort of actualizing the 
infinite with the finite The gospel which 
the India of today speaks is the gospel of 
socialized action, of human brotherhood, 
and of transcendant love — love which the 
greatest living voice of India, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, calls “the law of life, the 
road to freedom, the pathway to God.” 

The text of this address was delivered before a 
session of the All American Exposition held in the 
Coliseum Hall at Chicago, August 30 to September 14, 
1919, under the auspices of the American Federal 
Government 
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T HE name of Francis W Newman 
occupies an honoured place in the 
long scroll of worthies who contri- 
buted to the glory of England during the 
long and prosperous reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. The Professor’s lifewell nigh covered 
the entire length of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. He was bom on June 27, 1805 and he 
passed away on October 4-, 1897. 

Although less known to fame than his 
elder brother. Cardinal Newman, he held a 
much higher place intellectually and be 
Was possessed of a bigger heart. Cardinal 
Newman was staunch in faith — a 

religionist who held that it was* man’s 
first duty to the authority of 'scripture 
But Professor Francis Newman was cast 
in an altogether different mould. He was 
n ehampion of Reason and over him, as 
his biographer* tells us, ilogma and the 
authority of the Church had no sway. 

• These note* are based chefl> on the " Vetrov 
And Letters of Francis \V. Neuoian" b> Gibernc 
Sievekmg Harden, Keg in Paul, - Trench, Trobrcr 
5 c Co , isrs*. 


In 182G Francis Newman took first- 
class honours m classics and mathematics 
and gained a Fellowship in Balliol College, . 
Oxford. The authorities of the College 
described his as being one of the best 
“Doable Firsts” ever known/ But 
Francis was obliged to resign his 
Fellowship and to forego his M. A. degree 
as he could not conscientiously subscribe/ 
to the Thirty-nine Articles of .Faith 
professed by the Church of England. 

In religion, domestic economy and in 
politics Newman’s views w ere greatly in 
advance of his age. In his Miscellanies, 
Yol. Ill, he draws attention to what he 
describes as the four barbarisms of civili- 
zation— cruelty to animals r the degrada- 
tion of man as brought about by the drink 
traffic ; war as the great throw-back to 
civilization ; and the penal laws as under- 
stood in England and the treatment of 
misdemeanants. He abhorred w'a if"'* ' 
regarded it ns .. ' «n * 

“nhy,” he asked, 
a viflenn, bat ♦* ' 
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hero ?*’ * And again —“Why do princes 
and statesmen, who would scorn to 
steal a shilling make no difficulty 
in stealing a kingdom 7 ’ \\ nting to his 

friend Dr Martineau, Newman aionshis 
belief that “every nation m the world is 
grasping and unjust in its foreign policy m 
exact proportion to its power, England 
not bejpg at all an exception England 
has no treat Furopeau army and cannot 
covet and subdue anj portion of the 
European continent That is no great 
credit, but m Asia, where she is strong and 
her neighbours weak, she is as grasping 
and unjust as Russia, Austria Trance or 
the U S” This was written more than 
half a century ago Englishmen should ask 
themselves whether they are less grasping 
and unjust now than they were before 
The remedy which Newman prescribed 
w as to giv e to the people the power to 
% cto w ar He w rote — 

Until the misses of the people hire a prac 
ticol constitutional plebiscite to veto war 
beforehand it sceuis as though horrors w Inch 
seem dead and obsolete must rise anew Perhaps 
this is the lesson which the populations all 
line to learn The earliest great triumph 
which the old plebeians of Rome w on w as the 
constitutional principle that oars could not be 
made without previous sanction of the popular 
assembly England, alas ' his not yet even 
demanded tins obvious and just veto The 
men wuosr trade is war, whose honours and 
wealth can only be won bv w ir will in tike it 
bj lioolv or by crook, while their fatal nnd 
immoral trade is honoured ’ 

Richard Cobden, the great apostle of 
Tree Trade, w as a doughty champion of 
•peace Cobden, as Newman tells us, was 
entirely convinced that European wars 
could be stopped bj a general agreement 
to abide by arbitration As already 
stated. New man strongly insisted upon 
the nation s veto He w rote ~ 

‘It is ;the singular dugrncc of modern 
England to have a Honed the solemn respoii 
utility of war to be tampered with bv the 
arbitrary judgment of executive officer' this 

* - the same ll ought is echoed by Poricus in 
J)raf) — One murder made a » ill tin, m lions i 
Y ero \ oum» writes m h s c pf b 

One to de troy is murder bv tt e liw 
And g bbcls keep the 1 fted him! m aue 
1 •/ murder ll«» takei a spec Bs na vc 

Wav * gl f ous art and £ ves i ltnoitol (a »* 


same cation permits w ar to be made , byes by 
tlie.twentj thousand or fiftj thousand tobe^ 
sacrificed * at the secret advice of a" 

Cabinet a U of one party, acting collectn e/c for 
party objects no one outside knowing how each 
lias voted ’’ 

He thus elaborates the idea in Ins 
Europe m the Near Future — 

Apparently the only way m w Inch European 
wars can be suppressed in by the saccessne 
agglomeration of free men, living under pad 
retaining their separate institutions, into powers 
wrhichhave no interest in war but much inter 
est in peace r until unions reach Such a magni- 
tude as to be ible to forbid wits of cupiditv, 
and offer a high tribunal for the redress 
of international grievances If all parts of 

n mighty union hare the proportionate weight 
in questions of war and peace no partial aud 
v lcious expediency can actuate them in common 
Justice alone is the universal good which cm 
unite their desires and efforts, or make them 
collectively willing to undergo sacrifice 
the wider the federation, the more bqing its 
aspect on the w hole w orld without, especially 
if the populations absorbed into it are hetero 
geneous in character, in pursuit, and m cuttivn 
tion A federation resting on strict justice 

conceding local freedom but suppressing local 
vv nrs and uniting its military force/or national 
defence is economic of military expenditure in 
time of pence in proportion to the magnitude 
of the populations federated ’ „ 

Francis Newman's voice was often 
heard in defence of the weak nnd oppressed 
all over the world He greatly interested 
Inmself in the liberation of Italy and 
Hungary and in the emancipation of the 
Negro slaves m America As an old man 
he w rote — ' 1 More than ever I see that our 
best work for God is to work for God’s 
creatures, not excluding gentle brutes " 
India always had a warm place m his 
great heart Writing -to Dr Martin eau in 
1888 he refers to a big dinner at which he 
met several eminent Anglo Indians such ns 
Lords Nor Ui brook- Kp>oij. Lnnsdn.wju; 

Air Ilbert and others nnd he makes the 
significant remark —“The glorification of 
our Indian policy only made me melan- 
choly " Newman was one of those who 
welcomed the transfer of the government 
of India from the East India Company to 
the Crown He wrote in 1861 to o 
friend — 

treynunot delighted with the progress of 
India for the better’ J t ippelrs m the public 
cewe in mitn wav s but besides I have pipers 
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from Oudh and Calcutta which interest me 
.extremely nnd give me the most cheerful hopes 
of the future The change introduced by the 
extinct on of the Company s n lc id prod giously 
beyond w hat I ever dared to expect m so short 
a time 

He was strongly opposed to the 
annexationist polu$ pursued by Lord 
Dalhousie and others Writing to a 
friend mjuly 1880 he said — 

I am made melancholy these two days by 
the news from Afghanistan not that anyth ng 
conies to me as new I have dreaded it all along 
ever since I discerned that the Gladstone minis 
try w ould not net in the moral pnne pies wl ch 
Air Grant Duff definitely professed which 
indeed Mr Gladstone so emphat cally avowed 
in h s book on Cl urcb and State and in every 
grave utterance Ever since S r Stafford 
\orthcote so boldly taunted the (then) Oppo- 
« tiou in tie words \ ou call our pol cy cr me 
bn will 3 on dare to pledge yourself to 
reverse it if you come into power’ No you 
will not dare And none of the Opposition 
«ad frankly Me mil reverse it it was clear 
to me that they had not the moral courage 
Accord ngly I warned friends who asked 
my judgment that it is in the Rnsso- 
Tvri ah affn n the Liberals {so called) would 
reverse tl c pol ey but tn \f 0 l an stan and South 
Afnc a they would act precisely as Lord 
Beaconsfield w ould act would accept tl e 
pos tions wh ch they had condemned would 
appear to the natives ns continuing the same 
course of w eked aggression wo lid do justice 
only so far ns compelled and no sooner wh ch is 
exactly what Lord Beaconsfield was snre 
to do 

In a letter written in 1886 he touches 
on the Burmese w ar * which seems likely 
to be even w orse than the Eg) ptian and 
Soudanese iniquity in its results to us 
And he adds 

We have now without any just cau^e of 
war or even the pretence of any invaded this 
■province wheh is subject and tributary to 
Ch na and lawlessly act tl e marauder upon it 
cla m ng it as ours and treating the patriots 
■who ojpose us as rebels and robbers. 

Newman urged that the House of Lords 
should become a real supreme judicial 
court for maintaining the nghts of the 
princes of India and an authoritative 
expounder of the treaties which have 
passed between us and them He said 

Until India can have its own Parliament 
it needs to find tn Loglaud such protection 
as onh our own Upper House can gi\e it 
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He stated in the clearest of terms that it 
is a 4 task which we have voluntarily 
assumed— to rule India which means [the 
italics are his} to defend it from itself iu 
infancy to tram it into manhood It 
presupposes that the people gradualh get 
more and more power until hi e a son who 
comes of age the paternal control is 
discontinued Sixty years ago Francis 
Newman urged that it was to England s 
own interest as well as the onlv 
honourable course open to the English 
people to open up public offices m India to 
educated Indians It need not be showed 
be done otherwise than with caution and 
gradually many variations were imagi 
nablc many different ways might succeed 
if only the right end in view w as 
steadily held up namely to introduce, 
fully and frankly into true equality with 
ourselves as quickly as possible of the 
native Indians whose loyalty could be 
counted on Lord Grey and his coadjut 
ors in renewing the chatter of 1833 
understood most clearlv that nothing but 
an abundance of blacl faces in the highest 
judicature and intelligent Indians of good 
station in the high police could administer 
India uprightly Every year that W'e 
delay euls become more inveterate and 
hatred accumulates To tram India into 
governing herself until English aducc is 
superfluous w ould be to both countries a 
lasting benefit to us a lasting glorv 

Professor Newman obtained first hand 
information of a remarkable nature from 
a very intelligent and widely informed 
indigo planter about the golden dajs of 
indigo in Bengal The planter told him 
that when he first began indigo planting 
his partner had given this emphatic rule of 
conduct Ne\er enter the Company s 
Courts 1 And to the Professor s amazed 
question as to w hat course of action w ns 
to be pursued w hen a difficulty arose the 
planter clearly and defimtel) answ ered — 
If a native failed to pay us. our dues w e 
never sued him but simply publicly seized 
some of his goods sold them br auction 
deducted our claim from the proceeds and 
banded over to him tl c balance Tho«c 
living in the ‘ planter ridden districts 
might tell us if this good old m!c qnd 
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simple plan is still in vogue in those 
happy regions. 

Newman offered his hearty cooperation 
to Keshab Chandra Sen and the Brahmo 
Satnaj in promoting the cause of education 
in this country. In a letter dated the 
22nd May 1862 Keshab -wrote to Mr. 
Rahhal-Das Haidar who was then in 
residence at University Hall, London, 
Newman being at the time a member of the 
Professorial staff of University College:— 

''I am happy you are co-operating with our 
worthy friend Mr Newman in the matter of our 
.appeal to the British public for the promotion 
of education In India, and I hope you will 
devote yourself to it with adequate earnestness 
as on its success India's real prosperity mainly 
depends The diffusion of education amongst 
the females and the masses of the people of our 
country will tend, it is needless to tell you, to 
bring' about not only an intellectual but a social 
and moral reformation " 

Mr. Haidar writes in his Diary* under 
date the 12th January 1862 •— 

"Saw Professor P W. Newman at home He 
is decided that Christ’s name should not be men- 
tioned in religious meeting any more than that 
of Socrates Christ was so long regarded as 
God that there needs must be a reaction When 
men begin to break they cannot do so softly ; 
and this is natural. The Brahmos had not done 
well in having mentioned his name in connection 
With the educational movement, as people were 
in the habit oi throwing stones at him here nnd 
could not be expected to support a cause with 
which lna name was connected However, he 
would try and should be glad of my co-opera- 
tion." 

At another page of bis Diary Mr. Haidar 
gives particulars of a meeting convened 
for the purpose of aiding the Brnbmos of 
Calcutta in their educational movement, 
Professor Newman took a leading part in 
the transactions. There were present 
Professor Masson of University College 
im&VieKsrs 'cjyTawn?mi , '.<aUiii£ti'iVginv wdi 
Purushottam Mudeliar, amongst others. 
Here arc two hitherto unpublished letters • 
written by Professor F. \Y. Newman to 
Mr. E, D. Haidar in 1862 : 

I. 

• 10, Circus Road, N. AY, 
Wednesday Night. 

My dear Sir, < 

Dbuleep Singh's secretary Sir John— 

• Iks English Disrj of on Jriian Student 
(Dacca i Ashutcish Library 1903) 


declines to introduce Mr. Tagore to him on 
the subject of Indian education, but 
intimates that at the India Board they 
have some difference of judgment as to 
what is desirable. I ara afraid I cannot 
repeat accurately to you what Mr. Tagore 
told me, but the practical result tvas 
that Mr. Tagore hoped to talk the matter 
over with some gentlemen of the Indian 
Board, who were thus devoted to him, 
Mr. Tagore seems to me thoroughly in 
earnest ,-and is likely, as a Tagore and a 
Christian, to have peculiar influence with 

them The chief point now 

manifestly is, a Normal School for Gover- 
nesses and School teachers. This is a 
primary' point asked for. This is what 
the Government Education does not give 
and cannot give This therefore is what 
we can produce most confidently against 
pretensions such as Sir Charles Trerelyan 
urged. But no English ladies of good 
education will be allowed by their meads 
(whom not one in a thousand can in atich 
a matter resist) to go to India in order to 
superintend a Normal School, unless they 
go under some high patronage, which 
guarantees respectability. This considera- 
tion makes me 'think, that we should 
patiently make effort to get some recogni- 
tion anti consideration from the Govern- 
ment. In fact, if \\ e appeal directly to the 
public it must be in order to move the 
Government. , 

Very sincerely yours 

Francis Vv. Newman. 

II. 

10 Circus Road AY. 

Monday Morning. 

Dear Sir, 

Avh . T trgore 'odnvYrs Viari no good is 'to 
be got in the quarter he was trying. ,1 
have now on my single account done 
what you suggest,— 1 have written to 
Lord Stanley. He belongs to one side of 
English politics, and in this sense I might 
have preferred to get Sir Charles Trerelyan’* 
lending : but in some respects he would be 
n greater prize than Sir Charles, if be can 
be secured. I fear that he will not dare to 
accept without consulting hts father ; _ 
and then it becomes a question of party 
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politics I am mwardlv proposing to ask 
Mr Dadatomi to be the receptacle of 
possible replies Considering the facility 
which clerks give h m he might perhaps be 
come for a short time our virtual secretary 
I am 

Sincerely yours 
Francis W Newman 
Newman did not accept the idea that 
animals were created for man s sport and 
pleasure The Bible says that Jehovah 
after creating the first man told him that 
he should 4 ha\ e dominion o\ er the fish of 
the sea and o\ er the fowl of the air and 
over everv living thing that moveth upon 
the earth " We accordingly find .that even 
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in the nineteenth century Pope Pins I\ 
refused to sanction a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals on the 
ground that it w as an error to suppose 
that Christians owed any duties to dumb 
creatures * Newman w as a strong 
opponent of vivisection ,4 It has been a 
dire horror to me, he says He agreed 
heartily with those who said that wc had 
n(5 more right to torture a dog than to 
torture a man He was a aegetanan and 
wc are told that he had a great dislike for 
the custom of rearing cattle for food 

S H 

• Christ anity and C viltt afion by C T Gorham 
(London Watts k Co 1914 ) 


/THE W OMAN IN INDIA A HISTORICAL REVIEW' 
By LajPat Rai 


■\ edic Period * 

T HERE can be no doubt that the position 
of v\ Oman in India lias very much de- 
teriorated since the \edic times There 
is a consensus of authority that the post 
tion held by the Aryan woman in % edic I on 
jab was a most honorable nay exalted 
one which later influences and developments 
changed by no means for the better but rather 
and very much for the w orse (\ edic India, by 
Ragom p 30"’ ) T1 e \ cd c literature contains 
no discussion as to the relative positions of man 
and woman m an abstract sen«e In the Rig 
\eda woman is mentioned as maiden wife and 
mother and her rights and obi gations as such 
are very bricflr alluded to As a maiden she 
had the same rights of protection maintenance 
an 1 education as a boy had In the choree of a 
mate she appears as free ns the other sex The 
\ edas presuppose some lore making on the part 
of boys nnl girls before marriage There are 
mar references to the love of the yonth for 
the ran den and h s seeking her as also to 
their mutual aFeetion In support of this see 
R\ X where < vsma is supposed to have 
wooed *tjrva tie ma dm daughter ofthe^jn 
Coil ^nv tar ‘'urra is called a willing bnJ* • 
an I imna-diatetv a ter mma-e she is taken to 
h shorn? bi the bridegroom in great ceremony 

*'{» ■—The \ ed period tro-rv t^oo B C back 
usds t*-e hr*c jv-wd. lt» B C to 503 0 C the 
“hs-i* period about wo E C. 


wbere the marriage is consummated \crse3G 
prescribes the marriage formula which is to 
this day repeated by every Hindu bride and 
groom at the marriage ceremony 

By thy right hand for happiness I take thee 
that tbon mayest reach old age with roe thr 
husband Aryaman Bhaga Savitar I nnunodi 
gave thee to me to rule our hou«e together 
On arrival at her husband s home the bncfe 
is welcomed thus 

Here may del ght be thine through wealth 
and progeny Give th s house thy watchful 
care Live with thy husband and in old age 
roavest thon still rule thv lioueehol I Here now 
remain nor ever part enjoy the full measure of 
thy years w itb sons and grandsons sporting 
be glad m heart within thy house 

Then comes the final benediction first by the 
husband and then by the rest of the assembly 
Savs the husband 

Children and children s children may Praia 
pati give us may \ryaman bless us with 
wealth unto old age Fnter thy husbands 
hom-stead Within the house may man nnl 
beast increase and thru e Tree from the ev l 
eye not Lacking wc Id *il love bnuggood luck 
even to th- beasts gentl'- of mind Lnpht ot 
countenance b-anng heroes honoring t‘ e go J* 
d spenswgjor 
Others s-ar 

'This bnde 0 gracious Indra make n h in 
sons an 1 n happiness Grant 1-r ten children 
and spare her ensbaad as the 
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them anti govern thy husband a father and 
mother over hn sisters nnd 1 rothers 

Referring to this Mr Rngozin the author of 
\edic India remarks Might not tl e passage 
in stales be labelled for all times The whole 
dut> of woman • lie also adds How nb- 
J5ol ite the wife s and mother s supremacy ns 
1 ere proclaimed and consecrated by the bus 
hand Even the popular hie of modern 

nations— especially the Slavs and Germans 
where the sons bride enters her husban 1 s 
fimly in nn avowed)) subordinate capacity 
nnd becomes almost tie bond slave of Ins 
parents Jus sisters servant and scapegoat — fall 
far short of the ideal of domestic life set up by 
our so-called barbarian ancestors meaning 
thereby the Aryans who composed the vedic 
hymn referred to above 

The hymn presupposes a society in which 

(a) The parties to marriage were grown 
up persons competent to woo and be wooed 
qualified tog vc consent and make choice 

(b) The bridegroom was supposed to bftv e 
a home where his wife could be mistress even 
in case his parents and brothers and sisters for 
some reason happened to live with him thus 
g ving her the position of supremacy in the 
household 

(cj The object of marriage was the mutual 
hnppmess of the parties the raising of children 
the service of the gods and the accumulation of 
all kinds of wealth 

It should be noted that unlike the Christian 
ceremony of marriage the Hindu marriage rites 
do not requ re the wife to pledge obedience to 
the husband 

In tb s society, monogamy was the rule 
though polygamy existed among the highest 
classes as an exception * or the other hand 
poly nndry w as not known to the \ edas 

Mantal infidetitv was of course disapproved 
though cases of illegitimate love were not un 
known as they have never been in any age m 
any part of the World The marriage ceremony 
wns in essence exactly the same as prevails »u 
the length and breadth of India to day It was 
perforate 1 at the brides house began and 
coded with Homa The operative part was 
the bridegroom s taking the hand of the bnde 
and leading her round the Homa fire three times 
orfve times or seven times according to local 
custom 

There is little information as to what rights 
the wife enjoyed in the property of her husband 
As to the wife s right to 1 er ow n property— the 
dowry and presents wh eh she got from her 
parents and friends etc there is nothing to 
inti cate that she had not absolute control over 
it then as now In tl is respect the position of 
the Hindu woman has alwavs been mu h supen 
or to tbatofher European sisters The poetical 
ideal of the family was dec dedly high nnd we 

»\ cdic India by Ragonn p j i Index cl the 
\ edai by Macdonald and Ke th p 47s. 


have no reason to doubt " remark Macdonald 
and Keith that it was often actually fulfilled 
The complete supremacy of the wife ns the 
mistress of the household has already been 
evidenced by the hymn quoted above. Moreover 
vve notice that the wife was a regular partin 
pator in the religious duties of her husband No 
re) gions ceremony could be considered complete 
and efficacious unless both joined in it The 
words Pair (Master) Patni (Mistress) * gni/> 
equality of postlion in the household On the 
death of a. husband the widow bad ns much 
right to take another husband as the widower 
had to lake another «ifi The Rig ^eda does 
not conte nplate the custom of Suttee anywhere 
(Macdonald and Keith Index to the \ edas p 
488 ) though it is said that there is a reference 
to the custom in the Atbarca \eda. 

As for the seclusion of women there is no 
trace of jt yv the \ edic literature nnd the whole 
Weight of evidence is in favor of the women en 
joying full freedom of movement 

As regards the education of women not only 
was there no restriction but there is evidence 
Showing that women attained positions of 
highest distinction, as scholars and teachers 
Epic Period 

Coming to the Epic period we notice that 
the position of the woman has not in nny 
way deteriorated There is the same free- 
dom m the matter of marriage Nay, even 
more the Epic expressly recognizes marriages 
oflove contracted otherwise than with the con 
sent of parent* os that of Arjuoa and Snbhadra 
two of the principal characters of the story of 
Mahabharata The tendency of the Epic period 
seems to have been to confer the status of 
marriage on all. permanent unions however 
effected— permanent m the intention of the 
parties at the time of union In fact forms of 
marriage are recognized which validate even 
irregular unions so that the issue of such unions 
may not Buffer from the stigma of illegitimacy 
There are no caste restriction at all There is a 
dear development of the wife s right to and 
power over her own property called Stndhtwe 
though it will be wrong to say that cither the 
Vedic or the Epic penod contemplated the 
economic independence of the women as it is 
understood to-day m the M est It is said that 
Cdv dwAnurmf sw.auuVrg’filir w owwr lArroVipw' ire 
the Epic period but this opinion is based on 
very slender data and ignores the weight of 
evidence on the other *ide There are numerous 
references to women going to w itnc*s tourna 
roents accompanying thfe r husbands in wars 
on journej s nnd otherwise moving about freely. 

W hatever authority there is for such an opinion 
confines it to the w amor class The Epics it is 
admitted have been freely added to even up to 
recent times nnd tie probablity is that what 
ever references there are must be of Inter date 
when seclusion of women had come to be looked 
upon as a mark of respectability ^ 
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la no other respect was the position of 
woolen lowered jn the epic period Jn fact 
1 am inclined to think that the position of the 
women m the epic period was at its high water 
mark- in IncBa Since then it has declined 
steadily Singing and dancing and riding 
w ere considered accomplishments and the sex 
relations were perhaps of the freest kind 

SOTBA PERIOD 

From the Epic period we come to the 
Sutra period The Sutra period of Sanskrit 
literature stands by -itself “Sutra means a 
■' string and the Sutra period stands for 
1 terature embodied in aphorisms Rel gion 
philosophy law and science all were reduced to 
Sutras This is the period to which most of 
the Scared Laws of the \ryas- and the Saintis 
belong Their groundwork was^ decidedly old 
but the form vy as later These'Were e\ idently 
the first attempts of the Hindu Aryans at 
scientific codification and in these codes we 
notice a curious mixture of narrowness and 
liberalism freedom and restriction in the rules 
concerning sex relations It is impossible to fix 
the period of these laws The European 
scholars think that they are post Buddhistic 
j e subsequent to 500 B C The Hindus 
claim a greater antiquity for them The truth 
lies between the two The originals of these 
codes were- pre-Buddhistic but the Codes as 
they stand to-day are post Buddhistic compila 
tions to which the compilers added many a 
rule of their liking or such as they found had al 
ready been adopted, in practice The outstaud ng 
features of these codes in the matter of the 
position of woman may be briefly stated 

(a) They lay emphasis on the necessity 
of a girl being teamed on the first signs of 
puberty becoming manifest or within three 
years of the event and look with approval on 
marriages even earlier 

(b) As such "any consent on the part of the 
parties becomes out of the question nor is there 
any scope forlove-making or wooing 

(CJ But where guardians neglect the marriage 
•of their female wards and let the three-year 
limit elapse the girls are allowed to choose 
their own husbands regardless of the consent or 
approval of their parents The duty however 
of arranging the marriages of girls at an early 
age is laid down in such stringent and awe- 
tnsprmg terms as to preclude the idea of parents 
danng to incur the penalties of neglect in this 
respect So that in the course of time the 
institution became un versal 

Wc are not quite sure whether the institution 
-was so universal 03 it afterwards became at 
the time when the Mohammedan dominance 
m India b~gan be a us- instances of gids 
marrying at an advanced ngc and choosing 
their own hnsbands are not unknown to the 
f rst ceniunes of the Mohammedan rule Ti ~ 
daughters of Ka a Dahif made captives by 
6G^ — G 
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Abdul Bin Kssim in the eighth centuty \ fo 
were grown up maidens who by a aery ingc 
pious startagem revenged themselves on their 
captor Saujogta the princess of Kanauj w ho 
chose Pntln. Raj of Delhi as her husband ifi 
defiance to the wishes of her father was also 
a grown up maiden These are by no means 
solitary instances as the dramatic literature 
of the period immediately preceding Moslem 
invasion is full of such instances— grown up 
girls falling in love with persons of their liking 
and. marrying them by choice Kalidasa the 
greatest of Indian playwrights flourished in the 
fifth century A D Sakuntala the greatest o! 
his Creations was a grown up maiden who 
accepted the love of Dushyanta, without 
wratting for the consent of her father Her 
friends and companions were also grown up 
maidens Hiuan Tsang the Chinese traveller, 
mentions a cage of marriage betweSn a grown 
up Brahman young man and a girl with whom 
he at once began to live and Who gave birth to 
a child of his after one year This was in the 
sixth century The Moslem writer Abu Raifiatn 
Alberuni writing m the eleventh century A D , 
says The Hindus many at a \ ery young age 
therefore the parents arrange the marriage for 
their sons We think it will bafair to conclude 
that the custom was m the making when the 
Moslem invasion began and that that invasion 
gave it a further point The reason was that 
the Mohammedan religion prohibited the cany- 
rag off of married w omen as slaves 

To return to the provisions of the Sutras and 
the Sninf js the very conception of infant mam 
age pre-supposes the assumption of great 
powers oa the part of parents over the persons 
of their sons and daughters The Hindu law 
givers had no d fficulty in recognizing this 
power but when they came to enunciate the 
principles which should guide men m their treat 
inent of women they found a strange conflict 
of views among the different strata of society 
On one hand was the Aryan feeling of high res- 
pect for the woman on the other was a notion 
Vnal Vtrc nwrimm ■s.WtAiwtrttrlEit 
On one side w e find Mann laying down that — 

1 Women are to be honoured and adored by 
fathers and brothers by husbands as also by 
brothers m law who desire much prosperity 
(Dnhu Kaljan) 

Where women are ho nonred (or worshipped) 
there th- gods rejoice but w hen they arc not 
honoured then all rites are fruitless 

Where women gneve that family quickly 
perishes but where they do not grieve, that 
(family) ever prospers 

Houses winch women not honoured curse 
these as if blighted by mag c perish utterly 

‘Therefore they are ever to be honoured at 
efremon es and festivals with ornaments 
clothes food bv men who desire wealth (or 
prosperity) (Mnnti III 5* to 3D ) 

Once more- it is repca'ed (m III, 02) that • jf 
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them and govern tkr ho*binda father and hare no reason to doubt,’ remark M^donald 
mother over h« and brothers , and Keith that it vv as often aclutdlr fulfilled 

Referring to tli s Mr hagozia the author of The complete supremacy of the -svstc, ns xnc 
\itlic India rcmarXs “Mgbt not the passage mistress of the household has already been 

in italics be labelled for all times ‘The whole evidenced by the hj inn quoted above Moreover 

doty of woman ' He also adds How nb- we notice that lie wife was a regular partici 
solute the wifes and mothers supremacy as pator in the religions duties of her husband ao 
here proclaimed and consecrated by the bus re\ giows ceremony could be considered complete 
band Even the popular lfe of modern and efficacious unless both joined in it lue 

nations— especially the Slavs and Germans words Pati (Master), Palm (Mistress) signpy 
where the son s bnde enters her husband s equality of position la the household On the 
fam ly in an avowedly subordinate capacilv death of a. husband, the widow had as much 
and becomes almost tie bond slave of Ins right to take another husband as the widower 
parents his sister s servant and scapegoat — fall had to take another wife The Rig veda does 
tar short of the ideal of domestic life set up bv not conu n plate the custom of Suttee anywhere 
our so called barbarian ancestors mcaniu_ (Macdonald and Keith, Index to the \ edas p 
tlierebv the Aryans who composed the vedie 483) though it is said that there is a reference 
hymn ref rred to above to the custom m the Atharva \eda. 

The hymn presupposes a society in which As for the seclusion of women there is no 

(a) The parties to marnage were- grown trace of it yi the Vedic literature and the whole 

up persons competent to w 00 and be wooed weight of evidence is in favor of the w omen en 
qualified to give consent and make choice joying full freedom of movement 

(b) The bridegroom was supposed to have As regards the education of women not only 

ajiomc where his wife could he mistress even was there no restriction but there is evidence 
in case his parents and brothers and sisters for show mg that women attained positions of 
some reason happened to live w ith him thus highest distinction, as scholars and teachers 
giving her the position of supremacy — 4U * 
household 


(c) The object of marriage was the mutual 
happ ness of the part es the raising of children 
the service of the gods and the accumulation of 
oil hinds of wealth 

It should be noted that unlike the Christian — , r „ „~ 

cercmony of marriage the Hindu marriage rites of love contracted other wise than with the con 


Epio Period 

Coming to the Epic period we notice that 
the position of the woman has not in any 
way deteriorated There is the same free 
dotn in the matter of marnage bay even 
more the Epic expressly recognizes marriages 


In this society, monogamv was the rule 
, though polygamy existed among the highest 
classes as an exception * or the other hand 
poll andry wns not knt> \ a to the \ edas 

Mnntal infidel ty w a» of course disapproved 
though cas s of illegitimate lov e were notun 
known as they have never been in any age in 
any part of the world The marriage ceremony 
was, m essence exactly the same as prevails m 
the length and breadth of India to-daj It was 
performed at the bnde s house began and 
coded with llomi The operative part was 
the bridegroom s taking t! e hand of the bnde 


sent of parent* as that of Arjuna and Subhadra 
tw o of the principal characters of the story of 
Maliabharata The tendency of the Epic period 
«eems to have been to confer the status of 
marnage on all permanent unions however 
effected— permanent in tbc intention of the 
parties at the time of union In fact forms of 
marriage are recognized which validate even 
irregular union* so that the issue of such unions 
may not suffer from the stigma of illegitimacy 
There are no caste restriction at all There is a 
clear development of the wife e right to and 
power over her own property called Stridfiano, 
though it wall be wrong to say that cither the 
'ed c or the Epic period contemplated the 


and lead ng her round the Homa fire three times economic independence of the women as . 
or file times or seven times according to local understood to-dar in the 11 est It is -said that 
custom the custom of «eclu ding the women developed in 

There is little information as to what rights tbe Ep ic period hut this opinion is based on 
the wife enjoved in the propertv other hu«band TCrv sender data and ignores the weight of 
As to the wife $ right to her own property — the evidence on the other side There are numerous 
dowry and presents wh eh she got from her references to women going to witne«s tonrna 
parents and friends etc there is nothing to ments accompanying tbfcir husbands m wars, 
in hcatc that she ha 1 not absolute Control over on journeys and otherwise moving about freely* 

“ eu as now In this respect the position of " bate\ er authority there is for such an opinion 

tJie Hindu woman has nlw ays been much supen co „ nfm ** , to t5 ? warrior class The Epics it is 
or to that of her European sisters The poetical admitted have been freely added to even up to 
ideal of the family was decidedly h gh and we recent tunes and the probability is that w-bat 
•\ed-c India by Ragorn p 3? , index otthe re are *? ust bc “filter date 

% edas by Macdonald mdKe th p ' of the 0 /r WOmtn come t0 be 1«>W r 

’ r upon os a mark of respectability 



TftE WOMAN IN INDIA : 

' In no oilier ‘respect 'was 'the position of 
women 'lowered in the epic period*. In fact 
1 am inclined to_ think that the position of the 
women in the epic period was at its high wafer- 
mark in India. Since -then ' it ' has declined 
steadily. Singing" and dancing and riding 
•were considered accomplishments and the sex 
relations were perhaps of the freest kind. 

Sdtra Period 

From, the Epic period we come to the 
Sutra period. The Sutra period of Sanskrit 
literature stands .by -itself. “Sutra” means a'' 
“string” and the Sutra period stands for 
literature embodied in aphorisms. Religion, 
'"•philosophy, Idw atid science all were reduced to 
“Sutras”. This is the period to which most of 
the “Scared Laws of the Aryas” and the Smritts 
belong. Their ground nOrk was^ decidedly old, 
but the form was later. These 'Were evidently 
the first attempts of the Hindu Aryans at 
scientific codification and in these codes we 
notice a curious mixture of narrowness pnd 
liberalism, freedom and restriction in the rules 
concerning sex relations. It is impossible to fix 
the period -.of these laws. The European 
scholars think that they are post-Buddhistic, 
i. e., subsequent to 500 B. ~C. The "Hindus 
claim a greater antiquity for them The truth 
..lies between the two. The originals of these 
codes were pre-Buddhistie, but the Codes, as 
they stand to-day, are post-Buddhistic compila- 
tions, to which -the compilers added many a 
role of their liking or such as they found had al- 
ready been adopted in practice, "the outstanding 
features of these codes in the matter of the 
position of woman may be briefly stated • 

(a) .They lay emphasis on the necessity 
of a girl being tnatried on the first signs of 
puberty becoming manifest or within three 
years of the event and look with approval oo 
marriages even earlier. 

(b) As such "any consent on the part of the 
parties becomes ont of the question ; nor is there 
any scope for love-making or wooing. 

(c) But where guardians neglect the marriage 
of their female wards and let the three-year 
limit elapse, the 'girls are allowed to choose 
their own husbands regardless of the consent or 
approval of their parents The duty however 
of arranging the marriages of girls at an early 
age is laid down In such stringent and awe* 
mspring terms as to preclude the idea of parents 
danng to incur the penalties of neglect in this 
respect. _ So that in the course, of time, the 
institution became universal. 

_\\e are not quite sure whether the instltntion 
avas so universal as it afterwards became at 
the time when the Mohammedan dominance 
m India began,, because instances of girls 
tnanying nt on advanced age and choosing 
tiicir own husbands are not unknown. to the 
first centuries of the Mohammedan rule The 
daughters of Raja Dahir made captives by 

, V60&-5 ’ ^ 
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' Abdul Bin. Kjsiin in the eighth century A. D. 
were grown up maidens who by a very inge- 
nions startagem revenged ’themselves on their 
captor. Sanjogta, the princess of Kimaqj, who 
chose. Prithi Raj of Delhi as her husband' in 
defiance to the wishes of her, father, was also 
a grown up,, maiden. " These are by no means 
solitary instances, as the dramatic literature 
Of the period immediately preceding ' Moslem 
invasion is full of such instances— grown up 
girls falling in love with persons of their liking, 
and marrying them by choice.- Kalidasa, the 
greatest of Indian playwrights, flourished in the 
fifth century A. D. Sakuntala, the greatest of 
his creations, was a grown bp maiden^ who 
accepted the love of Dushyanta, without 
waiting for the consent of her father. ' Her 
friends and companions were also grown 'up. 
maidens Hinan Tsang, the Chinese traveller, 
mentions a ca£e of marriage between a grown 
up Brahman yonng man an da girl with whom 
he at once began to live and who gave birth to 
a child of Ins after one year. This was in the 
sixth century. The Moslem writer Abu Raiham 
Alberuni, writing in the eleventh century A.D., 
says “The Hindus marry at a very young age ; 
therefore the parents arrange the marriage for 
their sons.” We think it will be fair t6 conclude 
that the custom was in the making when the 
Moslem invasion began and that that Invasion 
gave it a further point The reason was thafc- 
the Mohammedan religion prohibited the catry- 
ing off of married women as slaves. 

To return to the provisions of the Sutras and 
the Smnfjs, the very conception of infant marri- 
age pre-supposes the assumption 'of' great 
powers on the part of parents over the persons 
of their sons and daughters. The Hindu law- - 
givers had no difficulty in recognizing this ' 
power, but when they came to enunciate the 
principles which should gaide men in their treat- 
ment of women, they found a strange conflict 
of views among the different strata of society. 
On one hand, was the Aryan feeling of high res- 
pect for the woman ; on the other, was a notion 
that the woman should never be independent. 
On one side We find Manu laying down that : — 

“Women are to be honoured and adored by 
fathers and brothers, by husbands, as also by 
brothers-in-law who desire much prosperity 
(Dahu Kalyan) 

“Where women are ho noured (or worshipped) 
there the gods rejoice ; but when they are not 
honoured, then all rites are fruitless. 

“Where women grieve, that family quickly 
perishes; bat where they do not grieve, that i 
(family) ever prospers.” ■_ 

“Houses, which women, not honoured, curse, 
these as if blighted by magic, perish utterly.” 

“Therefore they are ever to be honoured at 
ceremonies and festnrals, .with ornaments, 
clothes, food, bv men who desire wealth for . 
prosperity).” (Slant! Ill, 5a to 50.) 

Once more it is repeated fra III, 62) that “If 
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thewfehcliappr,ft» the house is happy nod if nil unions out of casleflre held I as jswjjj! 
f he Is not happy, nil arc trthappr ’ « *th ft ft* except. on* the earne fate » ass.pned 

Compare tins with the follow mK general stage to'raumeratc the differ- 

Mtad. •( -««»!*• »«o WO rf by llmd. 

i „rt ' n n '’ r ’ * r ‘ Hindu Law recognizes marriages of eight 

kinds Of these, four ore approved, one is toler- 
ated but the other three are disapproved The 
fact, howercr, that they nre counted as mar- 
riages shows that they were at one time legal 
The approved forms are those ut which the 
maiden is given aw ay byhergnnrdian. according 
houfthold tai™,; Vtlh the furniture ocll {J^ , ™™ 0 t?j r ™'ih 0 St'o’r , »5«m«tbec™Mt 

ft."' of IhifpSrtilit The three WprorrO rae, 

AE»m'inI\ 2 undl .1 repeulrd tint ' D W J^UiVe?' 7 b) Sra th/ SJlff h J beot fora 

£S,=". r ‘srs,':!' 

futlirr gourde then, .neMdhooJ the huebuud 52 Sm wSSSISe unroueemn, Tbit mu 
g>“S‘"“ n , J ° “ “ oli ” EC ‘ 0 ”* SSSrt to be the tia.ert net. bat the net 

B to verse 7. th. huebuud ,s enjoined to “pad b™<»8 be to t.ee .t vea^legated m the mter 
bis wife with diligence u by guarding her he ert, of concerned. (See NnrndnXlt, US to 
cards his posterity his ancestral usages (fvti/i ” ’ 


will of her father , in (her) youth, of (her) hus- 
band , her husband being dead of her son , a 
woman should never have freedom of will ” 

' i>hc must never wish separation of herself 
from her father husband or sons for by separa- 
tion from them n woman would make bath 
final es contemptible 

'She must alwavs be cheerful and clever in 


IIixdo Eigevtcs. 

The Ilindas had developed a high idea of the 


guards his posterity his ancestral usages (kvh 
Oh arm a) his family, himself and his os n dut- 

(Dharmi) The husband entering into the wif „„„ 

and becoming an embryo is born again on earth , Ttie llinflu* Baa flewopeti a n g 
and since the woman brings forth a son of like la ^ of eugenics, os « clear from the follow mg 
sort with the man whose lore she shares, there- si ' man 

fore the man should guard the woman with Says Varada (\II, 13, 8) Tb m- most 
cute tbit be may ohtoin purity ut off, pnn s • •» exummut.on untb regard to hi. 

The nut tiro vet,,. ..plum what i. meant V l J h S “J f? 3,'S b 5“ 

guurding No muu it „ .aid run guurd i “ " beyoud doubt be .but) obtain the 
woman by foree ot by secluding her only those maiden (but not otherwise) ... 

women are well guarded who Juard tbei.elres, , 11 1,1 collar bone, bis IjteT uud his bones 
through themselves though Some suggestions (m general) nre slruugly mode . bis ritoaUeir, 
ate thrown out in Chapter It us to bow to beep “” d hl ’ ha,r **« (»l“l strongly made , if the 
r nape of his neck is stout, and his thigh and his 


n Chapter II as to howto keep 
them employed A very low estimate is formed 
'of the natural instincts of a woman and in the 
interests of purity of blood it is insisted that 
she should be kept in firm control Id these laws 
the one point constantly kept m view is the 
purity of the offspring It is to be secured (a) 
by a careful selection of the parties to the ‘ — 


skin delicate, if his gait and his voice is 
vigorous et cetera Dy these tokens may a 
vinle man be known , and one not virile by the 
opposite characteristics " 

The fact that harada lays emphasis on the 
- npetency of the man. and Mann On the 


riage (b) br insisting on marriages within the eligibility of the woman, also shows what 
caste <c) by laying down a very high ideal of a change had come in the ideas of the Hindus 
womanly fidelity, (d) by giving the husband full froln the days of harada's book to the days of 
control over his wife (e) by pointing out in the code which is now extant by the name of 
strong language the evil consequences of.max hlann 

Ttiges out of caste nnd (0 by assigning n low Says Mann ‘ Let him 1 e , the young man, 
social pos tion to the tssne of rawed marriages who has completed his studies and is desirous 
, }° the earlier literature, we notice an anxiety of becoming a householder avoid for mama-e 

to legalise almost nU p-rmanent unions, whether ties these ten families —That by which rites arc 
the result of love, chance or capnce in order to neglected which has no males which possesses 
legitimize the offspring It w as expressly stated not the \cdas, the members of which are bairv 
that in the case of marriages ont of caste the or have piles , also families afflicted wtth con* 
caste of the offspring shall be that of the father sumption, dyspepsia (chronic), evilcosr and 
The sons of maidens were declared to be the leprosy * e r 


legitimate sous of their fathers as well t- 

sons begotten on another persou s wife when 
such person had left the wife without her fault 
or when he was impotent or consumptive, and 
so on. In the later literature the offspring of 


* Let him not marry a tawny maiden' nor 
one with superfluous members, nor a "sickly 
f maiden) nor one without hair or with excessive 
hair, nor a chatterbox, nor one red (eyed), nor 
one called after a star, a tree, (or) a river , nor 
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one called after barbarians or a mountain nor 
one called after a bird snake or slave nor 
one with a terrifying name 

Let him marry a woman not malformed 
with a prosperous name that walks like a 
hausa (swan) or elephant with slender hair 
locks and teeth (and) soft bodied 

All the law givers are agreed that the most 
approved form of marriage is the one within 
the caste though they allow a man of a superior 
caste to marry a woman of inferior caste In 
the case of marriages out of caste but approved 
the tendency of the earlier authorities is in 
favour of the issue getting the status of their 
fathers but that of the later is against it 
Such mixed marriages explain the numerous 
castes and sub-castes that are to be found 
among the Hindus to day beyond the original 
four 

A careful study of all the provisions of the 
present code of Manu makes me think that at 
the time when this edition was compiled there 
was a strange conflict of opinion between 
jurists and lawyers about the rights and 
position of women Soipe were in favour of 
maintaining the old ideals while others were 
inclined to give to the males a complete masteiy 
over the females These latter went so far as 
even to lay down that in all the ceremonies to 
be performed for the woman no mantras (Vedic 
formulas) were to be recited She was denied 
the right of reading the Vedas and was thns 
placed on a level with the Shudras On the 
other hand the chivalrous minded held that a 
woman was a goddess incarnate fiaudhayana 
and Vashishta have said that women are free 
from all sfains Soma gives them cleanliness 
Gaodharva music and Agm purity of all 
limbs Both these writers hold that a woman 
is never entirely fon] as month by month her 
temporary uncleanliness removes her sin In 
similar strain says Mann that the mouth of a 
woman is always pure like a spring or stream 
of running water 

So far we have cons dered the position of 
women iu general or of a woman as wife but 
when we come to look into her position as a 
mother we find that she is at once placed on a 
higher pedestal a view in which all authorities 
agree In II 145 Manu lays down that the 
iebarya (meaning a spiritual teacher) exceedeth 
ten Upadhyayas (meaning an ordinary teacher) 
in the claim to honour the father exceedeth a 
hundred Acharyas hat the mother exceedeth 
a thousand fathers in the right to reverence 
and in the function of educator ’ In the story 
of the Ramajana, when the mother of Rama 
begged of faira nbt to accept his father s decree 
of exile she cited this authority in favour of 
her command but Rama on the other hand 
reminded her of her own Dharma as a wife 
viz not to do an\ thing w hich Will be contrary 
to 1 er husband s wishes ^ This 

k lenecd her Motherhood Hindus 


is thc_most sacred function in the cosmos 
They respect it all through natures On her mentis 
as a woman every woman is a potential mother 
So every woman other than one s own wife, 
or one s own daughter or sister is addressed as 
mother When talking to stranger women a 
Hindu always accosts them as mother some- 
times as sister even but more often the 
former than the latter The mothers among 
the Goddesses receive the highest homage and 
are sometimes placed even above the gods 
Similarly the native land is also worshipped as 
the motherland ( Matn bhuun ) Among the 
Hindu festivals there are several which are 
dedicated to the worsh p of females as mothers 
sisters and daughters \\ ife is w orsh pped under 
the name of Lakshmi wh ch in the ordinary 
modem acceptation is considered the worship 
of wealth There is a sacred day in honor of 
husbands 

The Hindus are generally very tender towards 
their females There are of course exceptions 
to the rule In the darkest period of Indian 
history certain customs sprang up confined to 
certain sections of the population though 
which reflect the h ghest discredit on the origin 
ators and followers thereof such as suttee 
infanticide the ill treatment of widows infant 
marriage polygamy selling girls dedicating 
girls to the service of the gods Missionary zeal 
sometimes paints them thick and gives them out 
as universal customs They are sufficiently bad 
and one at least pretty general viz chfld mar 
nage but certainly not so bad or so general 
as they are represented to be Suttee and in 
fanticide were never general They were con 
fined mostly to royal famil es or the highest 
castes Suttee was originally entirely volun 
tary Some of these customs have already dis 
appeared Others are m the process of change 
and dissolution k oung India- has no desire to 
pall ate them and all modem reforming agen 
cies are pledged to the restoration of the woman 
to her original high position m society 

Legal Status. 

(a) Rghts in Property There is a verse 
in which Manu says Wife son sla\e these 
three are said to he without property 
whatever property they acquire is his to whom 
they belong It should be noticed that the 
wife here occupies the same position as son 
but read in the light of other provisions in the 
same code and ai°o v. ith the provisions laid 
down in other law books it appears that the 
verse is a mere p ece of rhetoric or a pious wish 
or an interpolation. 

Hindu Lawjias always recognized the ngbt 
of the wife and the son fo possess property of 
tEe r own In IX IM "Manu «ays That ft 
which is given over the marriage fire that 
whtch is gum m the bndal process OBy 
(which is given) over for an act «, 
that {wh ch is) received from b 
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fatter fall «n») is called the .isfold properly of nifn botb are-epoal the 

■woman (19 a) That which is received as a gift tl e best In n pneral comparison beta cen 
(by named woman) after her marriage from seed Mil womb the seed is called iwightier for 
±he family t>i her frnSband or of 1 er connections the offspring oThvery Created being Is cliarac- 
4nd that which has been given her by hef be- tenzed by the characteristics of the seed What 
loved husband shall become the property of her ever qualities the seed possesses the same -will 
children should -he die while her husband is be found m the produce For (though! tins 
aj lVc earth is declared to be the -eternal womb ot 

In a joint Hindu family no one male orfe- created beings (yet) the -seed exhibits iflrthe 
male is entitled to a definite share of property things produced from it not a s ngle one ot toe 
The proper tv is managed by the head of the qualities of the womb In the earth even in 
famly, m the interests of all the members of the one and the -same (hind of) land the seeds xjhich 

iam h male and female A daughter of the spring up nfter being sown by husbandmen at 

family remains a member of the family as long the (proper) time are of various appearances 

ns she is not married but when married she each according to its own natural qualities 

ipms another family In divided families Rice call (a kind of nee), mndga sesame 
w idows mothers daughters and sisters arc re- beans and barley sprout forth according to 
coghized as heirs under certain circumstances their seed and so do leeks and sugarcaucs 
Cn unmarried daughter according to some Hence a w ell instructed man aware of thiS law 
authorities inherits a share of her father s pro and understanding wisdom and science should 
perty along with her brothers Ordinarily when never sow seed in the wife of another man Just 
sons survive they take the whole estate or the as in the case of cows mares female-camels 
father with a legal liability to maintain the slave girls buffalos cows goats and ewes it is 
female members of the family out of the father s not the progenitor that owns the offspring 
estate In case of tlieir neglecting to do so and even thus (stands the n le) in (the ca«c of) other 
the property he ng sold the right of the female men b wives Those who not owning the land 
members to be maintained out of that property but possessing the seed sow it in the land of 
is supposed to follow the property whosoever anotl er man do good to those who own the 
maj be in possess on thereof In ca-e of no sons land and the possessor of the «erd receives no 
surviving a widow inhertsthe property of her fruit If there has been no agreement between 
husband with full rights ns to the use of the tbo-c that own the land and those that own the. 
income thereof but with restricted rights ns to seed the advantage gained belongs plainly to 
thinlcnation of it She can only alienate for those who own the land the womb is more im 
legal necessity or with the consent of the next portant than tl e seed Hut all that is produced 
heir On her death the pro pert v goes to tie m consequence of a special agreement between 
daughters ol the family with the same rights as the ow ner of the land and the owner Of the seed 
were posse-sed by their mother Similarly the is posse-Scd equally b\ both, 
mother is also an hen in the absence of brothers. 


The special propety of the females is inherited 
by their Children (sons nnd daughters) in the 
first instance or in their nb-enre bythchus 
band in certain crises nnd by the father s family 
in certain others 

Rig/rs of Adopting n Cl Id Females have 
full rights nf adopt on Tbcv can even adopt 


D ssohttion oi Wnrnagc Marriage accord 
ulg to the Hindu law is a sacrament and in 
theory the tie is indissoluble Once married ali 
ways mamed is the formula This theory dis 
countenances the remarriage of w idows though 
it has not in practise Operated bo strictlv 
against the widower The earlier law look? 
however show that m thoeednja not only v 


to their bn«band after his death tfheinhis the remarriage of wado\vs common but that 
l fetime nnthomed her to do «o for him or if his under certain circumstances both the wife nnd 


blood relatives consent 

Rights to Guard ansi p ofChillrtn l ndcr 
certain circumstances a mother has the tight of 
pm l aii-lnp over her children of both ecxes 
'-l c is nlso counted ns one of the guard ans for 
the purposes of pon^ away n daughter 

ffghts G\tr If sue llmda Idvr books cpn 

lain very elaborate rules ns to the raising of ... „ 

i-sqcs and ns to whom the i«nt Wongs after a woman may be justified 
birth The-e rules vv ill seem to be verveunous husband 

to people brought np in convetitiocal Christian Narada rre-enbes different periods of w a.t.nfS 
tl eology but u ben read in the l gkt of modern for warned w omen of tl fferent castes »n case of 
advanced thought as to parentage and eugenics absent husbands and savs that no offence is 
thev vail not be devoid c interest In I\ 32 impute 1 to it woman if II e Ws io hre vv ilh 
Alan i I kens the woman to land nnd man to another man after the f xt-d period has elansed 
seed In some places tl e seed is tlic principal To the males presumably allow S gS 
factor in other! the womb of the woman c r freedom starting with a gencwl wjufLal 


the husband were allowed to remarry i 
lifetime of their former mates 

Remarriage in Lite l me First in the case of 
the woman bars Sara la ia \II 103 07, 
• \\ 1 en her Im-handls lost or dead w hen 1 c has 
iKconic a rel g ons nscet c wl en lie is impotent 
wd w hen he has been expelled from caste , these 
of necessity, m winch 
' - jahmg another 
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„ -that “husband and wife must not lodge a plaint 

• against One another, with their relations nr the 
king, when a quarrel has 'arisen through pas- 
sion, which has its root in jealousy or scorn,” 
he adds that whenjhttsband and wife leave one 
another from mutual dislike they commit a sin.' 

Punishment of an Adulteress ,* Xarada has no 
mercy for a married adulteress. Helsays “Her 
hair shall be' shaved, she shall have to lie on n 
low couch, receive bad food, and bad clothing, 
and the removal of sweepings shall be assigned 
to. her ns her occupation One who wastes 
the entire property of her husband under the 
pretence that it is her own Stridhana, or 
.who procured abortion, or who makes an 
attempt on her husband's life, he shall banish 
her from the town.” In the nest verse it is laid 
down that the husband will be justified in 

, expelling a wife who always shows malice to 
him or who makes unkind speeches. A woman 
thus abandoned had presumably every right to 
take another husband. On the other hand, 
Narada does not omit to say that “if a man 

• leaves a wife who is obedient, pleasant spoken, 
skilful, virtuous and the mother of (male) 

-Jssae, the king shall make_ him mindful of his 
duty by inflicting severe punishment on him ” 
Manu on the other hand lays down elaborate 
rales regulating the degree 'of guilt attachable 
to a husband, in case of transgression of mar- 
riage vows under different circumstances, for 
instance, it Is said in IX, 77, that the husband 
should wait one year for a wife who hates him; 
a{ the end of the year -he .should take away 
what (he) has given her and not live with her 
.-(any more). In the case of a wife taking to 
adultery, Manu excuses her “if she hates the 
husband because lie is crazy, degraded, castrat- 
ed, impotent or alflicted with an evil disease,” 
but not so if he only neglects her. or is a drunk- 
ard or troubled with an (ordinary) disease. 
Even ia the latter case, the wife’s guilt affords 
no ground for" his setting her aside for good. 
She may be neglected for three months. Manu 
allows a. man to “over-many,'” in care his wife 
indulges in intoxicating liquors, or does sinful 
things, or (always) opposes her husband, ot is 
diseased, or plagues her husband, or is always 
wasting his money. In the case of sterile women, 
however, a man has to wait for eight years 
Hut if the wife is of n lovable disposition* and 
endowed with virtue, though stcnle, the hus- 
band cau only remarry mtinl be permission of 
the former. _ ' - 

By the -time of the present code of Manu, 
opinion had swung to condemn the remarriage 
of vvjdows. I do not thick <v cn the present 
, code of Manu makes it illegal, but it certainlv 
doeMiOt approve it. The ideal of marriage se’t 
t up ia the present code of Maau is high from the 
tml'nary conventional point of view, but rigid 
5 and illiberal from the ptrnt of view of modem 
thought. In the opinion of Mann, the who’e 
duty, ia brief, of husband and wric towards 


each other is that they cross not cacli other 
and wander not apart, from each othec 
in thought, word or deed, t till death. And 
the promise is, -fhat they ’who righteously 
discharge this duty ’here, shall mot be parted 
hereafter, even by the death of the body, but 
shall be together in the world beyond. (Manu 
IX, 101 ; V. 165. Bh. Df211.> - . 

The idea was one ofjmmplete merging of 
the two personahtiesJntQ one. It is said that' 
“As the quality of the husband is, such be - 
cometh the quality of the faithful wife, ‘‘even as 
the quality of the waters of the. river becometh 
as the quality of the ocean into which she 
merges ” (IX, 22 ) Husband here is likened to 
an ocean and his superiority is presumed.' In 
another place in the same chapter, it is said that 
“The man is not the man alone ; he is the man/ 
the woman, and the progeny.” The sages have 
declared that the husband is the same as the 
wife, (IX, -to), evidently implying the superi- 
ority of the woman, as it is expressly slated in 
IX, 23, that “if the wife be of noble soul and 
the husband sinful and she determines to follow 
him in death unvvidowed, then even as the 
strong snake-hunter grasps the serpent and 
drags it out to bght from the deepest crcvicc, 
even so shall her giant love and sacrifice grip 
the husband’s soul and drag it from its depths 
•of sin and darkness into the realms of fight 
above.” Here the love of the wife is assigned 
a higher position than the wisdom oftlieaos- 
band The whole idea is poetically put m A 
book of mythology (Vishnu Purana, -M, XIX), 
where it is said, “ITe is Vishnu, she is Shri, She 
U language, be is thought. She ' is prudence, he 
is law He is wisdom, she is sense. She is 
duty, he is nght. He is author, she is work, 
lie js patience, she is peace. He is will, and she 
is wish. He is pity, she is gift. He is chant and 
she is note. She is fuel, he is fire. She is gloiy, 
he is son. She is orbs, he is space She is 
motion, he is wind, ne is ocean, she is shore. 
He is owner, she is u caltli. ne is battle, she is- 
might. lie is lamp, and she is light He is tree,' 
and she is vine. He is music, she is words. He is 
justice, she is truth. He is channel, she is stream. 
He is flagstaff, she is flag. She is bcanty, he is - 
strength She is body, he is SOnL" It uili be 
observed that in this description she is superior - 
in certain respects and he in certain others. 
Both are “equallv ’important and Indispensable 
and inseparable ; that each has distinct psycho-, 
.physical attributes and functions which sup- 
plement each other .* that both are present ia 
each individual life ; bat that, in certam epochs, > 
.one, with its set of forms, and the other, with 
its differentia and propria, ia another Set ot 
forms.’’— Bhagwan Bass (The Science of Social 
Orpamza tion, P. 222,) - - 

The rngl.sh expression “better lull/” has an 
equivalent in Sanskrit ( 4rr/?)/irrgi) which means 
only “one half”. The idea is probably * 
oa 1. 32, in which it is said that ” 
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Creator, having divided k;s own body into two, feet person when again joined in wedlock, and 
became a male by half, by half a female. So only as one perfect person can they persona 
divided, a man and woman only became a per- effective religious ceremonies 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY STUDENTS REJOICE OYER PROHIBITION 


J ANUARY 16 1920 brought much rejoic 
ing among univ ersit ) students in Amen 
ca Most of them had desired prohibi 
tipn They had given money to secure it 
they had worked for it and all who could do 
«o had voted for it Hence they were happy 
over the result 

It had not always been so Twenty years 
earlier, university students had not generally 
favored legal prohibition Most of them were 
total abstainers and many wished to eliminate 
the saloon In their home communities but 
they were not yet converted to state or nation 
al prohibition In some schools, drinking 
customs were prevalent and the beer bust ’ 
quite popular. 

The change was largely effected by the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association organ 
ued in 1900 by students and maintained 
always as a student organization entirely 
separate from other anti alcohol societies. 
Its purpose was to secure unbiased study ol 
alcoholism and of the liquor traffic by stu 
dents 1 Study the problem for yourself from 
J our own conclusion and then act’ was the 
slogan Giving each man the right to think 
through for himself, it then laid upon his con- 
science the moral obligation to apply his con 
elusion 

In twenty years, the organization became 
the largest student civic movement In the 
world, with local societies 5n roost of the 
colleges and universities of the United Stales 
Us trained secretaries reached 100000 stu 
dents annually An oratorical contest system 
caused the wilting of 10000 orations and 
theif delivery before 3 000 000 people Em 
phasls on study induced too institutions to 
present accredited study courses on the liquor 
problem and 125 more to arrange volunteer 
study classes Senes of study topics text 
book*, a strong student magazine and other 
inti hpior literature were prepared and 
pubh hed Hundreds of prohibition lecture 


courses were conducted in the universities by 
national leaders Journalistic contests secur- 
ed the publication of great masses of original 
material As many as 2,000 students served 
in local prohibition campaigns m a single 
year Drinking customs in colleges were 
investigated and fought Hundreds of peti 
(ions and thousands of letters were sent to 
legislators A spirit of co operation was 
spread among the other temperance organi- 
zations and united work was Initiated A . 
number of leaders were furnished to the vari- 
ous anti-alcohol societies, and a great multi- 
tude of nubhe leaders were Informed and 
stimulated for leadership in their own walks 
of life. The I P A was “The Training 
School of the anti liquor reform " 

In its national convention, January 5, 
1920 the association completely re organized 
for now methods necessitated oy the v ictory 
The work in America will be continued 
until prohibition becomes an accomplished 
fact in the social life of the nation Law* 
enforcement will be stressed A careful 
survey of the results of prohibition vvllf be 
made and published All efforts to weaken 
the prohibition law will be vigorously fought 
Numerous appeals for aid received from 
student anti-alcohol organizations in other 
nations Were considered These appeals 
stated that the proved methods and trained 
f'trjp/txf] oS ihs l P A can be o! great 
assistance that the «t0ry of the fight of 
American students for prohibition will inspire 
other students, and that the presentation of 
the results of American prohibition will 
advance the reform. The association voted 
to answer these appeals and to place itself 

at the service of students all over the world 

It was emphatically agreed to offer assistance 
only where invited by university leaders 

Mr Harry S Warner General Secretary 
of the I P A for twenty years will travel 
in Europe this spring and - uinmer for study 
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of the alcohol situation. He will visit many 
of the universities and will return to America 
, tKe last of the year. Mr. Warner is widely 
known in America as one of the best author- 
ities" on alcoholism, his book, “Social Welfare 
andjthc Liquor Problem,” having been ' used 
" as a text book in hundreds of colleges and 
universities. He has made a long study of 
t alcoholism and the liquor traffic, especially 


in their relations to other social problems. 
His European trip will enable him to gain a 
wider viewpoint of their world aspects. »I 
will ask him to write an article on “Prohibi- 
tion and its Results in the United States” 
for the Modern Review. I will endeavour 
myself to send further contributions on this 
subject. 

Frederick Grubb. 


AN INDIAN TUBERCULOSIS SPECIALIST IN ENGLAND 
By St. Nihax, Sikgh.' 


I HAVE been spending a few days under the 
hospitable roof of Dr. Chorny Muthu, 
an eminent Indian specialist in tuber- 
culosis, who for twenty years has been main- 
taining one of the largest and most up-to-date 
sanatoriums at Wells, Somersetshire. 

The Great Western Railway train from 
Paddington Station in London brings one to 
Wells, in a little less than four hours, 
traversing a country that smiles more and 
more the farther one gets away from the 
metropolis. Wells lies in a happy, prosperous 
valley, surrounded by hills. The road rises 
gradually from the town to the first lodge of 
the sanatorium estate — nearly 800 ft. in 3 
miles. 

TIW INSTITUTION. 

The administration building set in the 
midst of 300 acres of woodland and meadow, 
in the heart of the pine-clad Mendip Hills, 
. is approached by the main drive, which winds 
past a grove of tall, old beech trees, and 
through a thick hedge of pines, laurel, and 
other evergreen trees and •' shrubs. The 
1 patient on arrival, is taken at once to the 
reception room w here he (or she) is given tea 
by the Sister-Matron, and is later welcomed 
by the Secretary. Tea over, he is conducted 
to the consulting room and introduced to the 
chief physician ( Dr. Muthu ) who takes his 
• history, makes a cursory examination, gives 
a word of cheer and encouragement and 
sends him to bed, after which he has a consult- 
ation with the relatives and friends of the 
person who his come to find healing in the 
heart of the pines in God’s open air. 


The chalets in which the patients live are 
modern structures connected with a corridor 
at the back and a separate verandah in front, 
and face the south, looking upon a vista of 
pines that stretches as far as the eye can see. 
Each chalet is provided with a bedstead, 
combination wash-stand and chest of drawers, 
a book-case and a chair, is fitted with elec- 
trie light, and hot and cold water, and warmed 
with hot water radiators. 

A card containing printed rules for the 
guidance of the patient, and the daily pro- 
gramme, and a temperature chart hang on the 
wail of each chalet. 

The doctor himself planned all the chalets, 
and so arranged the position of doors and 
windows that every square inch is flushed 
with fresh air, and no part of them can hav e 
a pocket of still or stale air. 

Daring the first week or so following the 
patient’s admission into the sanatorium, he is 
ordered to rest in his chalet. If his evening 
temperature is inclined to* go up, the length 
of ms rest Is prolonged.- When the proper 
time h3s arrived the Doctor prescribes graduat- 
ed exercise. Gradually his walks are increased 
from 5 to 10 minutes to an hour and an hour 
and a quarter in the morning and an hour in 
the evening, all the walks being regulated 
according to his temperature and the condi- 
tion of his lungs and general health- 

During the stormy, rainy,' or snowy 
weather, the patient is sent into the pine 
woods, where he can take his exercise 
shchrcd from stormy winds and rains amid 
the pine avenues, a distinctive feature of the 
Sanatorium. The pine " f orm a soft 
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brown carpet underfoot Att the burly burly 
md smoke and omells of modern hie arc as 
if they Viever existed 3 he wind soughing 
through the trees soothes the nerves and 
1 communion with nature drives away all care 
and worry and the inhalation of the aroma 
from the pines exercises a healing influence 
upon the diseased lungs. 

As the patient impro es in addition to 
the walking exercise he is initiated Into 
breati mg ajid singing exercises and is set 
to chopping sawing and plaining wood 
gardening and other light manual work 
graduated according to his condition the 
idea being to increase all physiological activi 
ties expand the lutiga and tmptove the 
breathing capacity and in a general way 
to improve his inhalation and nutrition that 
t help to heal the lungs and arrest the disease 
k . In the intervals of various exercises con)e 
periods of rest — the silence hours — the two 
most important being an hour before dinner 
and Another before supper The doctor 
places great value upon these rest bouts 
which it rightly taken advantage of help to 
restore the jaded energies improve the 
general health and exert a soothing and 
recuperative influence over body and mind 

Besides fresh air exercise and rest food 
forms an Important part of the programme 
of healing The doctor pav s a great deal of 
attention to the diet of the patients He 
believes in the three meal system and era 
phasizes that there should be an interval of 
at least four hours between meals He does 
not believe in over feeding the patients and 
stronglj condemns the German system of 
superalimentation as it tends in his opinion 
to bring about haemoptynS (bleeding of the 
lungs) gastric derangements and other 
troubles Healsohysgre.it stress on giving 
tl c patients fresh food to eat 1 — fresh meat 
fresh green vegetables most of them jjather 
ed from the sanatorium garden and fresh milk 
just dra vn from the cow or brought straight 
from the dairy He says that stale boiled 
and ster Used milk Stale and tinned foods 
and frozen and alulterated foods impoverish 
the bo fyt and lead to tuberculosis for such 
foods deprive the body of \ itam nei — those 
vital organic elements and I ving salts that 
"Are absolutely necessary for the building up 
of tl e body 

In the sanatorium meals are served 
punctually it $ 130 and 7 and it Is Interesting 
to watch thepatWfs— except the bed patients 


—troop into the dining hall and ti£e their ^ 
places when tl c bell rings The doctor, is 
such 1 strict disciplinarian tha(; a* patientbas v 
to deposit a penny m the chanty box -if he 
Is even One minute lafe j. 

TtlCV IV 

So far I h3v e merely described the doctor s 
institution but most important of all is his. 
personal supervision He supplies the soul 
He is the centre of the place Round him 
revolves everything His eyes are here 
there and everywhere He IS ably helped by 
the assistant doctor the Secretary v the Sister 
Matron and the nursing staff but his Is the 
last word and he supervises evety depart— 
ment 

The best of the East and the best of the 
West have gone into the making of this man 
Born 55 years, ago m Madras of Christian 
parents ie went to England and studied at 
Kings College London and after graduating 
and practising medicine in a London suburb 
travelled all over Europe attending various 
univer«ities acquiring higher degrees, and 
enlarging his experience 

Simultaneously he made a deep study of 
the Indian system of medicine and books on 
Indian thought and culture The more he 
delved into the medical lore of long kgo the 
more he found that the ancient Indians had 
read the inmost secrets ofmature bad dis 
covered the fundamental causes of a great 
variety of diseases (including tuberculosis) 
and elaborated systems of cure which c\en a 
prejudiced scientist would consider remajk~ 
ably effective and closely following the ways 
of nature 

CAVSAT/OV OF DISEASE 

Dr Muthu thinks that tuberculosis is s , 
disease of civilisation and has always been 
such Cmlisition breeds it in two ways 
First it upsets the mental bahnee by late 
hours over heated rooms over excitement 
worry and self indulgence Second it im 
povenshes the body by packing people toge 
ther m city slums and flats lacking fresh air 
and sunshine and compelling them to cat 
food minus the necessary body ahd oerve 
building qualities The poor e*pupiatfy 
suffer through unhealthy Surroundings lack tjf r 
nourishment and financial Worry These 
tendencies begotten of civilisation derange ^ 
that harmonious process of secretion * and 
excretion of the ranous organs which go onT - * 
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in a perfects health) both which the sclent 
i ts call metabolism This impaired metabol 
ism dtrecth due to unbalanced civilisation 
is the root ^anse of tuberculosis 

Exactly what part the germs of tuberculosis 
.play in its causation in the majority of cases 
is according to Dr Muthu a matter of dispute 
among the highest medical authorities The 



Dr Chowry Muthu 
Head of the Mendip Hills Sanator urn 
bacteriologists still maintain their extreme 
position Dr Muthu contends however that 
there are cases of pulmonar) tuberculosis 
where with definite clinical sjmptoms no 
tubercle bacilli can be demonstrated b) the 
most expert bacteriologist He sajs that 
medical me i ire more and more find ng that 
behind the microbe he impaired metabolism 
and that behind the impaired metabolism lies 
the mental factor of the disease In other 
words v the importance of the sotl is being 
more and more recognised and the doctors 
are learn ng that unle s the sod was ready for 
its reception the deadliest of germs could do 
no harm *As he puts it infeetton is condi 
tionat to the soil His long experience makes 
him Inclined to the belief that the clinical 
67#— 6 * 


manifestations of the di ease are more the 
products of bad environment than the) are 
produced b) the germ® 

Dr Muthu w citing m The Lancet 
recently declared that we can have tuber 
culosis without tubercle bacilli (one such case 
was reported b) his friend Sir St Clair 
Thomson in the Tubercle ) in the same way 
that we can have influenza without the in 
fluenza germ He noted that fully 30 per 
tent of consumptive patients admitted into 
his sanatorium had no tubercle bacilli m their 
sputum On the other hand he said that 
there were cases where tubercle bacilli were 
present in the glands of the body and in the 
s)»tem without presenting an) symptoms of 
consumption whatever Yea — he said that 



V Patient at Dr Muthu s Sanatorium wean ng 
the mask containing lint soaked with 
healing medicines 

tubercle bacilli were actually found in the 
blood of t \ o typhoid patients at Henry Phipp s 
Institute Pens) Kama, by two experts Petty 
and Mendenhall 
STAGES OF TUBERCULOSIS 

Conversing with me upon the subject 
Dr Muthu explained that the first stage of 
tuberculosis is Lfiovv n as the consolidation 
stage The patient s temperature does not 
rise above 99 0 or 99 6* Onl) ‘■small portion 
of one apex or both apices of the lungs are 
involved The appetite is good an 1 the 
patient steeps well but has a slight persistent 
cough This stage 1 e went on might be 
divided into three periods 

'At first the patient is shghtiv irr * 
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\ „r i of Chalets nt 


Or Muthu * Sanatorium 



and begin* to ufe Iro 1 epic »ne and 
to be overpower 1 1 a la situde Curl be 
come anamic N< thing howeser is found 
On examination It appears a* if the nervou 
8j»ttm is most in\ of veil 

During the *econ 1 period a slight rise of 
temperature in the evening foil swing eter 
tlo-i :•> registered and all ss mploms become 
accentuate f 

In the third pt nod Ihi lemptralurt rises 
perhaps as 1 gh as ioo" in the eiening and the 
ffisgh Amiep* O.o am.w.v saitem i.he ■apr t 
i« fo ndto be mvohed 

Tlic end of thi« period and the beginning 
of the first penol of ll c second stage merge 
irto each other Between lie tl trd period 
and the f rst stage of the neat the tubercu 
Ioms bacilli appear 

Hie third stage Dr Muthu characterises 
as the cauta stage The temperature 
swings between 9^* an J io_*~ it might be 
called a tvphoid temperature 
VR UVTIll'V CO\CLl S/Oas 

After twenta jear* of experience with the 
"great white plague Dr Muthu has come to 


certain \en definite conclusions He de 
chres — 

1 The disease is fundamental!) due to 
'ijscrasia or constitutional weakness which 
<nai be caused bi poierty of the mother’s 
bulk or to being artificial!) fed or to lack of 
nutritious food or malnutrition during infancy 
or south or in later stage of life Or it may 
be due to residence m unhealth) conditions 
such a* oscr crowded slums or o\er heated or 
sunless flats Or it may be due to ph) sical 
and mental habits such as alcoholism wnrx^, 
o\er excitement oaerwork sexual excess, 
and the like 

2 Tuberculosis flourishes in a such soil 
Hie greater the d)scrasu the greater the 
airulence of the tubercle bacilli 

The tubercle bacilli cannot create 
disease unless the *oil u read) for it • 

4 Therefore the s 0 i! Is infinite!) more 
important than the bacifh that is to sa), the 
general ph) sical mental moral and social 
condition' pla) a far more important part in 
the cuasatlon of tuberculosis than the presence 
of tubercle bacilli 
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An Avenue in ti e Pme-U oods 

CURE 

5 The cure of tuberculosis depends not, 
so much upon the eradication of the bacilli 
as upon the eradication of the conditions that 
pro\ide a fertile soil for them In other 
words the chief treatment aims at the 
improvement of the general physical mental 
moral and social conditions of the patient 

\\ hen it comes to the question of treat 
ment for tuberculosis Dr Muthu lays great 
stress upon the necessity of the patient 

1 Coming to him in the earliest possible 
stages of the disease 

2 Having plenty of fre«h air to flush 
out the lungs 

3 Having absolute quiet 

4 Having an abundance ^of nourishing 
food but not *eatmg to the point of over 
feeding 

* 5 The absence of worry and complete 

relaxation of strain 

To sum up Dr Muthu aims at giving 
Nature the opportunity to repair the damage 
wrought by had housing worn fatigue etc. 

Dr Muthu does not believe much in the 


use of drugs and does not resort to them 
except in cases of absolute necessitv He 
wants to create conditions that will give 
Nature the maximum opportunity to repair 
the damage wrought in her handiwork 
Instead of medicines he prescribes open air 
and healthful physical and mental condi 
tions supplemented by graduated exercise 
continuous inhalation of anti septic vapours 
to purity and strengthen the system by means 
of a mask co\enng the mouth and nose 
and electric treatment for the nerves The 
personality of the doctor he thinks plays a 
great part in the cure of the disease He 
must inspire confidence He must radiate 
cheerfulness He must have the effect of 
calming o\ er w rought nerv es in other w ords 
be must be a pcycbopatbist as well as a 
phv sican 
ISDIW GEMIS 

It came to ne somewhat of a surprise to 
find that th s Indian who for over 35 years 
had lived in the heart of the English countrv 
side far a\\av from the capital of Empire 
and six thousand miles distant from his 
Motherland should be a great admirer of the 
genius of hi» people and a firm believer in 
their destiny He said to me that if Indians 
would but be true to their own traditions if 
they would but stud) their own literature 
phil lo«oph) religion art and science if they 
would only give up aping the West and 



I idj patients sawing w ood for the *ake of 
esera«e. 
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l he Crass which His h therto termed the staple food of the people of I ut di.ri.np the Fam ne but 
wh ch is oo» scirct owing to the heat cf somn er 

that a few people bad here and there showers These successire visitations of 
grown were wa«bed aw nv bt subsequent nature bat e rendered the irac* * olatc 1 
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Som I a ne l n men 
to the first week of April last no help was 
received from Government except the in 
adequate Tacca\ 1 grant Test w orbs were 
o; ened for some months at some places 
hut it w as practically impossible for any 
large number of people to attend because 
of the km wages and of the extremely weak 
condition of their physique to which they 
had been tl en reduce 1 'lome \ dlages have 
become practical^ deserted The district 
famine relief committee orgamsd through 
non official efforts with the district 
magistrate as president gave some relief 
which w ns utterly made plate 

The photographs kindly supplied by the 
Hon I le Mr Gopabandhu Das and repro 


o nen and cVi ldtcn of Pur 

duced here w ill gu e some idea of the con 
dition of the people The starving people 
had hitherto been In mg on among other 
things the grass of w htch a picture pre- 
pared from a sample sent by the same 
gentleman is given here but that too 
has now become scarce owing to the heat 
of summer The condition of the people 
is desperate and as State help is never 
quite enough w e must ourselves render as 
much help as possible Contributions may 
be sent to (1) Mr Gopabandhu Das 
Satyabadi Saklugopal P O (Puri) (2)Mr 
Jngahandliu Sinha President Pamine En 
quiry Committee Pun or (3) Mr L Sahu 
member Servants of India Society Pun 


TW ILIGHT 


111 cn twihg! t falls 
\nd running w aters sing 
For joy of Ficnh le — 

\\ hen the moon gold pnmrosc 1 gl ts 
Tlic piny dusk 

Lil e pale stars fallen an 1 become 
Calm eyes of dreamy Earth — 

Then thro igli the holy stillness 

Memota flies 

To long forsaken regions 

\n 1 tl e 1 ttlc w orrts of did 11 ood 

Echoing sound 


\s oracles of delight 
The little thoughts 

That hoaered round oar innocent hearts 

C< me singing through a mist of tears 

With sih ery messages 

And they w e lost in years gone by 

Gather around once more 

Old grief all gone — 

When tw light falls 
And running w aters sing 
Tor^Ov of P\ entitle 

E E Spfight 
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THE SHADOW OF COMING EVENTS 
By PRrxcrPAr, HerambachakdrA Maitra, m. a. 


UIT is the universal belief,” wrote Sir 
£ Sankaran Hair in his minute of dis- 
sent of the 16th April, 1919, “and 
there is little doubt that facts unfortunate- 
ly tend to support it, that primary English 
education for the masses and higher educa- 
tion for the middle classes are discouraged 
for political reasons " The existence of 
this unhappy 'belief is largely due to the 
very inadequate expenditure upon educa- 
tion by the State and to the doctnne, 
sometimes formally inculcated and so often 
implicitly acted upon, that the range of 
high education ought be to narrowed in order 
that its quality may be improved This 
doctrine and the policy based upon it have 
been severely criticised in the Report of 
the Calcutta University Commission. And 
we had hoped that henceforth there 
would be a marked change for the ^better 
in the attitude of Government towards 
high education. But the pernicious theory 
we have referred to does not appear likely 
to be discarded soon. It has been a pet 
, argument with many Anglo-Indian officials 
that high education ought to be restricted 
in order that it may not grow out of pro- 
portion to primary education. When Sir 
Michael Sadler appeared as a witness before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, he 
was asked by Lord Sydenham whether he 
was "satirised to find” that the number of 
students receiving high education was too 
large in comparison with the total number 
of pupils receiving instruction, whether 
education in India was not “top-licavy 
because of the comparatively small founda- 
tion which the primary schools at present 
have.” These questions fairly reflect the 
tone and temper of the bureaucracy in 
India in dealing with this vital question. 

. No champion of the cause of educa- 
tion could have replied to, them .more 
effectively than Sir Michnel. He said he 
had “remarked the comparatively small 
number in the primary schools”, but Ihat 
“he did pot regret at nil the number oftbose 
68 H — 7 


in the high schools or the universities. He 
wanted them earnestly to hat e a much 
better education, but he did not want any 
kind of curtailment of educational oppor- 
tunity , on the contrary , an extension of 
it, and an lmproteraent of it." He em- 
phasized the view expressed by the Com- 
mission by adding that “he wanted very 
much to see the base of the pyramid 
strengthened, but the apex of it not 
whittled away ” Sir Gurudas BaneijeeTiad 
said the same thing in criticising the views 
of his colleagues on the Indian Universities 
Commission Words like these, coming 
from an eminent English educationist of 
the position of Sir Michael Sadler, are like 
a fresh breeze blowing across the arid 
sands of Anglo-Indian officialdom. We re- 
cognise the old familiar face of the bureau- 
cracy m the Resolution of the Government 
of India of the 27th January last, which 
has filled the minds of all w ho arc interest- 
ed in the cause of high education with 
alarm. Nothing is said about such of 
the recommendations of the Commission 
as are dictated by the conviction that, 
while it is necessary to improve the 
quality of tim\ ersity education, it would be 
disastrous to narrow its range. And it Is 
proposed wholly to do away with the safe- 
guards against repressive measures and vio- 
lent changes which have been insisted on by 
the Commission in order to conciliate pub- 
lic opinion and soften the transition from 
the old order of tilings to the new one in 
working out a scheme which is described by 
its authors themselves as revolutionarv. 
The drastic changes recommended by tile 
Commission are to be enforced with a 
rigour from which they have shrunk ; 
and new restrictions of a most arbitrary- 
character are to be imposed on the spread 
of high education. The indictment 
penned by Sir Sankaran Noir is a grave 
one ,* and the course of action outlined in 
the Government Resolution under review is 
an addition to the pile of facts w hieh tend 
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to support it •The Government of India 
flings itself perversely athw art; the scheme 
of the Commission in most essential 
things, and we are told that it is that 
scheme which it proposes to carry out 
Now it is absolutely dear that, whatever 
maybe the merits of the policy chalked 
out m this announcement of the intentions 
of Government, it is not a carrying out of 
the scheme framed by the Commissioners 
It is in sharp conflict with their plan of 
operations not in minor things, but m 
matters vitally affecting our educational 
interests 

One most notable feature of the Report 
of the Commission is a frank recognition 
of thefact, that in order to bring about the 
improvement of education verv large ex 
penditure must he incurred If Bengal 
is to have a better system Of educa 
tton,’ they say Bengal must pay for 
it, and only Bengal can pay for* it , and 
what Government has to show is npt 
•generosity’, but courage in levying the 
necessary taxation a courage not 
to be expected until it is plain that 
those who will hereto pay the taxes are 
ready to do so ’ Their estimate is that 
an annual expenditure of 68 laklis and 
capital grants amounting to 61% lakhs 
(excluding Dacca) w ould be necessary to 
-'give effect to their proposals This does 
not include the outlay that would be 
required to meet other urgent needs, such 
ns the extension of primary and technical 
education * W e should fail in our duty , 
they say, 1 if, m putting forward claims 
on hchalf of university education, we did 
not aUo hold in view the not less 
important claims of the other educational 
grades upon the resources available for 
educational purposes " Their estimate is 
admittedly a rough one Since the issue 
of the Report there has been on enor 
mous rise m the price of land and build 
mg materials in Calcutta which must 
Add immensely to the cost of the scheme 
proposed for Calcutta But we need 
not go into details The essential point 
js that a much larger expenditure of monev 
from the public funds must l>e provided for 
•vir Michnel laid the utmost stress on this 
in his evidence before the Tomt Tarlio 


mentary Committee “The real defect in 
education in Bengal,” he said, “>s anmnun, 
and this atucmia is due to u ant of money 
—money wisely spent and rightly guided, 
but, above all things, money ’ (The italics 
are ouft ) And on this question the 
Resolution is silent We have only one 
short sentence in theconcluding paragraph 
“Funds will be required ’ 1/ as the 

Commissioners say, the main burden of 
establishing a new and healthier sy stem 
must be borne by the taxpayer,” it was 
the clear duty of Government, in dealing 
with the Report, to give the taxpayer 
some idea of the Way "in which it is 
proposed to raise money ' It is no part of 
our duty,’ the Commissioners say, “to 
suggest bow the money is to be found 
But it is part of our duty to y show that 
reform -can only be had by paying for it.” 

4 It is part of our duty, also, to recognise 
that in the conditions n6w existing in 
Bengal, the raising of the necessary funds 
must present difficulties ” These were 
questions which the Government was 
bound to tackle But they have been 
quietly ignored Is this statesmanship ? 
Education is to be a transferred subject 
when the Reform Act comes into operation 
It will be the Minister and, through lnm, 
the re constituted Legislative Council r 
that will have to find the money needed 
for the expansion and improvement of 
education of all grades It is therefore 
absolutly necessaiy that. the public should 
be taken into confidence In this matter. 
The Government of Bengal, we are told, is 
* in accord w ith the Government of India ’ 
regarding the notion contemplated We 
do not know what are the views of the 
Bengal Government on the financial aspect 
of the question The Hon'blc Member of 
the local Government who holds the 
education portfolio declared at a public 
meeting some time ago, that when the 
Government was re-constituted under the 
Reform Act less money would he available 
for education Ilian now If tint is the 
case, we do not I now how an expensive en 
terpn«e nnv he now undertaken If, on the 
other hand the Imperial Government and 
the Jocal Government have between them 
dev i«ed some scheme Tor raising funds, the 
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scheme — or an outline of It — should have 
heen embodied in the Resolution. It is the 
avowed object of the Resolution to give 
the public an opportunity of criticising the 
proposals contained therein. ' But the 
duty of offering criticisms is *rendered 
very difficult by the absence of a clear 
statement as to the funds likely to be 
available, not for a year or two, but for 
a reasonable length of time, for the working 
out of a scheme involvingoperations which 
must be extended over a number of years. 
We have ample experience of the futility of 
schemes of reform causing widespread 
agitation, without adequate support from 
the public funds for carrying them out. 
Speaking of secondary education in Bengal 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
Sir Michael Sadler.said, the Uairersity“had 
tried to do everything to fulfil its respon- 
sibilities, but there had not been enough 
money given for it to be possible to 
reform these schools and to bring them to 
the standard which the University would 
desire them to reach.” But while nothing 
is sai&as to the way in which, and the 
extent to which, it is proposed to provide 
funds for carrying out the recoramenda- 
tions of the Commission, “the Government 
of India,” it is stated, "accept them as 
probably embodying the most feasible 
scheme which is compatible with existing 
conditions.” Are we to understand that 
"existing conditions” include the measure 
offinnneial support which Government is 
prepared to give, or that the scheme is 
"feasible” without such support? An 
expensive administrative machinery, in- 
''cluding an Executive Commission "for the 
initiation of the new order of things” and 
a salaried Vice-Chancellor, is to be provided. 
But no. assurance is given, no hope is held 
out,of any assistaneeto be given to colleges 
and schools in the all-important matter of 
finance. What both the_Commission and 
Sir Michael Sadler ba^c described as 
"ana- ram’ ’is to continues Henceforth lunch 
.more is to be spent on doctors’ fees. 
That, it appears, is "feasible”. As to 
providing more nourishment for the sick 
man, las guardian, wbosegreat responsibi- 
lities arc eloquently 'dwelt upon, is not 
in a position to commit himself. 
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No 'champion of the rights of the. 
people could have laid greater stress than 
1 the ..Commissioners have done on the 
necessity of enlisting the sympathy and ' 
secaringthe co-operation of the public 'in 
carrying _out the reforms they have 
proposed. They have noticed the ’existence 
of a strong feeling, . or rather "an 
instinct” in the public mind, "that educa- 
tion should not be controlled in all its 
vital issues by a bureaucracy, however 
competent and disinterested, acting in the 
name of Government.” And they liaye 
repeatedly urged the 'necessity of pro- 
ceeding in such a way as to have the 
support of public opinion. “A new' educa- 
tional outlook is sorely needed id the . 
schools and colleges of Bengal. But this 
reform ,” they- believe, ‘‘must draw its chief 
strength from a determined movement in 
public opinion ” They speak most 
appreciatively of a growing demand for „ 
education and of disinterested enthusiasm' 
for educational progress among us. 
"Much of the zeal for secondary educa* 
tion,” it is admitted by them, "springs from ' 
non-self-regarding motifs and works 
against what might appear to be self- 
interest. It is this belief in education for 
its own sake, a belief which, though often 
vague and undiscriminating, is ardent and. 
sincere— that gi\ es its chid significance to 
the movement now spreading in Bengal.” 
And speaking of the reform of secondary 
education, they declare that "a wave of 
public opinion, supportingthe actions of a 
new representative central authority, can 
alone raise the present system to ’a new 
level of usefulness and open out new; 
educational opportunities.” But tbej 
Resolution displays either an amazing) 
ignorance of this growing demand for 
education or a determination to ignore 
it and follow a course which cannot 
but alarm and exasperate the_ public. 
"The Government of India,” it is’ stated, 
"arc assured, that there is at; the present 
moment in Bengal a strong and general 
aspiration for improved methods in the 
higher branches of instruction.” IVe do 
not know whether those who act in 
the name of Government ha\ e taken 
• of the fact that there is now in B 
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keen a desire for an extension of education in the Resolution But w e see a plan of 
as an aspiration for improved meth >ds If ruthless destruction clearly laid down i ne 
there is any feeling or sentiment of the Government it is stated mtends to i 
public mind which is most emphatically traduce a Bill which will not depart m 
admitted and most generally supported essential respects from the recommen a 
by the Commissioner* it is this desire to tions of the Commission The essenti 
have the avenues leading to the temple of outlines of the Commission s scheme are 
know ledge widened as far as possible to be embodied m it though there may 
And the generous support given to this be room for differences in detail But, 
desirj by tl e Commiss oners constitutes after these professions of a desire to 
the brightest feature of their report There adhere to the main recommendations o( 
is much in it with which we are unable Vo the Commission we find some of the 
agree But we are deeply grateful to its most important features of the scheme 01 
authors for their having lent the mostvalu the Commission — proposals prompted bv 

able aid of their pow erful and united voice sympathy for struggling institutions and 
to the demand of the people of Bengal that a desire to proceed cautiously in the 
the plea of efficiency in the higher branches working out of a revolutionary scheme— 
of instruction should not be put forward brushed aside as if they were matters of 
ns a ground for the curtailment of educa little consequence Some colleges in 
tioaal opportunity They sympathise Calcutta the Commissioners say, will 
verv strongly with the view that one o f at first be incapable of taking part in 
the greatest needs of Infl m Zmqrc such a co operative system as we have 
education, widely spread throughout wrought out T or these colleges temporary 
the community But lest this should be provision on something like the existing 
understood to mean merely a wide basis will be nccessaiy until they shall 
diffusion of education in the lower grades have been enabled— we hope with, both 
they declare that: the educational system public and prn ate assistance— to bring 
of the country should be crow ned by themselves up to the requisite standard 
universities professional schools and But the course of action foreshadowed in 
tcclinblogical institutions popular in their the Resolution before 11s is not characters 
sympathies exacting in their standards cd by any such weak feeling of sympathy 
many sided in their courses of study" It favours the adoption of measures 
staffed by able teachers and accessible to for dealing with such colleges in a more 
all i\ ho l n\ e shown tl etnsclves competent expeditious manner than that contem 
to profit hr advantages ncccssarilj costJj plated by the Commission They ought it 
to the State \\c share the opinion that thinks to be definitely separated from the 
just as the main economic j urpose of the University and placed under the proposed 

I - co operativ c movement is to democratise Board of Intermediate and Secondary Edu- 
credit n chief mm of the educational cation with a very limited membership if 
nsfitiitiows of India should be todcmocrat they hold ont no prospect of fulfilling the 
tse know ledge (The italics arc ours) conditions of* constituent colleges As 
And this is the v lew to winch Sir Michael to the duty solemnly enjoined upon 
Sadler gave forcible exj ression before the State of giving them liberal assistance 
the Jo nt Parliamentary Committee to enable them to fulfil these conditions, 
\ccordmgly 1c and his colleagues have the Resolution ns vve have seen is silent 
insisted on the necessity of bringing about And the reason as signed for such a drastic 
the improvement of university education course in dealing with institutions which 
not by abolish ng a hrge number of have not sufficient resources of their own 
college* but by giving liberal financial to conic tip at once to the required level of 
help from the ii hi c funds to all colleges efficiency is that the treatment proposed 
prepared to fulfil certain essential condi for them by the Commission may lead to 
“ tI " couitmcttve side of the d.ffkultt It ,„1I b, hatidous to 
scheme of the Commission w e «ec nothing permit the continued existence m Calcutta 
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of a class of institutions insufficiently 
equipped for participation in the Teaching 
University,” for they would be .‘‘calculated 
by their proximity tp depress thestandards 
which such a University should maintain ” 
This, we must admit, appears to us to be a 
doctrine of an absolutely - original character, 
wholly unknown to such eminent experts 
on the theory and practice of the science 
of education as Sir Michael Sadler and his 
colleagues. They have emphatically con- 
demned purely restrictive measures un« 
accompanied by generous efforts to help 
and. strengthen the colleges. They have 
denounced the idea— so greatly in favour 
with the bureaucracy — of “whittling away 
the apex” of the educational fabric. But 
their emphatic declarations in favour 
of a constructive and sympathetic course 
of action have made no impression upon 
the Government of Indio. If the doctrine 
that has been promulgated by Government 
is to be accepted as the basis of educa- 
tional re-construction, the work of re- 
construction must be accomplished, not 
by building up, but by pulling down. 
Excepting the small number of students 
who may be fortunate enough to secure 
admission to the one or two institutions 
favoured by the State, the multitudes of 
young men clamouring for education in 
the teaching university to be organised 
in Calcutta are to be denied access to it. 
As to the theory put forward by Govern- 
ment in support of such a course, where 
in the world has it been acted upon ? And 
what would be the cfTect of its applica- 
tion to the entire educational system of 
the ‘country ? In many district towns in 
Bengal, there are several schools recog- 
nised by the university, some of which are 
far less efficient than others. Should these 
be closed in order that secondary education 
may lie raised to a higher level ? It cannot 
be said that all the colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge stand on the same level. 
Should Jthc weaker ones be destroyed, in 
•order that they mnynotby their proximity 
“depress the standards’* aimed at by these 
great scats of learning ? 

^ The great object that the Calcutta 
University Commission has kept in view 
is the establishment of a teaching univer- 


sity in Calcutta, the .essential feature of 
which is to be the co-operation of the 
colleges and the central authority in provi- 
ding efficient instruction for under-gradu- 
ates as well as post-graduate students, 
and the system contemplated by them has 
been described hs one of synthesis. But 
the line of action proposed in the 
Resolution is one which would make 
the existence of constituent colleges 
almost impossible. The Commission 
admits that no college could at once “turn 
its intermediate students into the street,” 
and that “eren in the case of the best 
colleges” it is necessary to provide for a 
transitional penod. But Government 
takes no notice of all this. The mufassal 
colleges, however, are to be treated differ- 
ently, for they serve a useful purpose 
“by providing highereducation near to tbe 
homes of many students” and by prevent- 
ing them from adding to “the already 
overcrowded state of Calcutta colleges.” 
Even those mufassal colleges which cannot 
be immediately placed in the category of 
University colleges, are to be allowed to 
retain the degree courses* for some time. 
But they must “rid themselves from the 
commencement of thepresenee of intermedi- 
ate students." As to the problem created by 
the large number of senior students in 
Calcutta and the multitude of intermediate 
students in the mufassal being at once 
“turned into the street”— to borrow a 
phrase from the Commissioners, that 
does not deserve any attention from 
Government. We have not a word in the 
Resolution D9 to the steps to be taken to 
provide educational facilities for these 
unfortunate young men. Surely "the 
higli and difficult enterprise*’ on which 
the Commission has invited the educated 
classes to embark, is something very 
different from what is here offered to 
them in its name. And it is cruel mockery 
to bespeak their assistance and co-opera- 
tion in carrying ont such n plan I 

As in the manner, of dealing with the 
colleges, so in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity^ the deviations from the recom- 
mendations of the Commission proposed bv ' 
Government are not of a minor character. 
They arc of very vital ‘ — It ' 
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proposed to substitute the Chancelfer for 
the Goveminent Bengal as the authority 
that is to sanction the statutes m order 
to emphasise the personal relation of the 
Chancellor with the University That is 
to say m the most important mtterof 
university administration the re-consti 
tuted executive council and the ministers 
are to have no voice It is further proposed 
to reduce the representative elements in the 
composition of the Court to lessen thenum 
her of representatives of recognised teachers 
in the Academic Council and to give the 
Executive Council supervisory control 
subject to certain safeguards over the 
framing of new Regulations And finally 
the organisation of secondary and m 
termediate education is not to lie in 
eluded within the scope of the legislative 
measure to be brought forward by the 
Government of India It is to be left to the 
local Governments to take such action 
as they think fit regarding the most 
important recommendation of the Com 
mission namely the separation of inter 
mediate from collegiate education the plac- 
ing of it together tilth secondary educa 
tion under improperly constituted board 
T! is is described by the Commiss oners 
as the very pn ot of their w hole Bcheme 
of reform This is to be left untouched 
in the bill to be placed before the Imperial 
Legislative Council and yet the bill it is 
stated will erabodv the main proposals 
of the Commission But the proposed 
departures from the scl eme of the Com 
mission which are described in the resoln 
tion ns slight modifications involve 
those vital issues on which the avowed 
intentions of the Government arc en 
tirely opposed to the course of action 
wh eh the Commissioners have in the 
most emphatic manner urged it to pursue 
\nd what, the Resolution itself describes 
as the most important recommendation 
of the Commiss on is left to be dealt with 
bv the local Government in such manner 
as it tl mbs fit It is vve "presume intended 
that the proposal to take away the inter 
med ate classes from colleges preparing 


students for the degree examinations 
should be accepted and given effect to 
not by a legislative measure on w Inch the 
representatives of the people in the Legis 
lative Council may have an opportunity 
of expressing their views but by an 
executive order 

It might have been expected that the 
Government of India intimately acquaint 
ed with the actual condition of things and 
the difficulties in the wav of translating a 
revolutioflaiy scheme immediately into 
practice should seek to soften its rigour 
and bnng it into operation cautiously and 
slowly But the course which it intends to 
follow is precisely the reverse of -this The 
most generous proposals of the v-ommission 
are set aside the degree of caution and the 
sympathy and consideration they shoV. 
for existing institutions is rejected as 
likely to do harm and the utmost keenness 
is shown in the matter of giving 
effect to the most drastic recommends ~ 
lions of the Commission in a more 
expeditious manner than the Cotnmis ^ 
siners have thought just or expedient 
To declare that such a course is adopted 
for gn mg effect to the scheme of the Com 
mission is to convey to the public mind 
a most erroneous impression as to the 
real intentions of Government. Should 
the new era which is to dawn upon this 
unhappy country when the Reform Act 
comes into operation— an era to which vv e 
ore looking forward so hopefully — be 
ushered in without a change of attitude on 
the part of the executive the generous con 
cessions made to our demands by the 
British Government will fail to achieve 
their great ends. They will neither 
help ns forward on the path of pro 
gress nor bnng peace and contentment, 
in the place of disorder and d scontent 
if the bureaucracy continue to display 
-such w ant of sympathy with our aspira 
lions and such lack of insight into the 
real nature of the problems winch demand 
solution ns are exhibited in the educational 
policy chalked out in the Resolution of 
the Government of India. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Art in Muslim India. 

In "an article on ’Art ,Tn Muslim India* by 
Professor Jadumth Sarkar printed in the Modern 
Review for October 1919 l find the following 
passage 

*Mr Havel (sic) holds that the Mughal dome is 
really of Hindu origin and represents an attempt to 
translate into stone or brick the figure of a drop of 
water resting on a leaf vvh ch in Sanskrit literature 13 
the emblem of the shortness of human life and the 
uncertainty of all earthly things Tins theory seems to 
be far fetched 1 

I fully agree with the last sentence, but wall 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar kindly inform your readers 
where in any of my writings he nnds a description of 
* the Mughal dome 1 which bears the interpretation he 
puts upon it ? I certamly hive never had the intention 
©f expressing my «clf in this way and am sorry that I 
should have ecen so misunderstood. 

E D Havrtik 

s M. A. Fouchor and the 
Nationalists 

My attent q tv has been drawn to the three commum 
cations pubt shed m the Modern Review on the subject 
of Professor Toucher 5 reference to the so-called 
• nationalists’ in his University lectures in Calcutta 

If I may be permitted to recall my impression of 
what the learned Professor said in the course of his 
lectures which 1 had the privilege of attending His 
reference to Mr Arun Sen and the so-called * national- 
ist critics was certainly disparaging, if not posi- 
tively contemptuous in one of his next lectures 
be followed up his caustic -alius ons by 'saying that 
if the modern Javanese under the stress of * Swadeshi • 
enthusiasm were to claim originality in respect 
of the tJtt of Uorobodur, they wou’d be as ndi 
colour as our * nationalists who would like to 
usurp the cred t which is due to Creek artists in the 
Punjab 1 do not chum that I hav e been able to 
reproduce the actual words of the great 14 ran/ but I 
am pos tivc that 1 have been able to give the substancp 
of his suggestions Refore putt ng down these notes 
! t€ r erred to three of my fritnd> (who shared with me 
the honour of listening to the lectures of the French 
rjnjil) one cf whom is a d stinguished Processor of 
Hi-tory at the Calcutta Umversty and the other, an 
cnthuv'astrc student of Indian Antiouities all of them 
agreed in cl aracteriring the learm d lecturer s re'erencc 
excecd-ng the 1 m ts of l ght banter and as be ng 


certainly contemptuous It is therefore obvious Jhat 
the same words of the learned lecturer produced 
d fferent impress ons on different members of the 
aud ence, like the flute of Krishna described in the 
Snmadbhaghavat as having affected in a widely 
different way the different class of auditors And the 
my story of this divergence of effect has to be found in 
the fact that Professor Fouchcr offered very little 
arguments (I do not say none), to meet theso-cal'cd 
nationalist s point of view and many of the audience 
who expected him to criticise the 'nationalist* view with 
sound arguments naturally resented his dismissing the 
'nationalists by contemptuous banter Fortunately or 
unfortunately the position of the so-called nationalises 
is much too important to be laughed out in the wny it 
is Sought to be done And nobody , and least ot all 
the so-galled nationalists themselves will accept in the 
placeof arguments banter and contempt even when 
they arc offered by strain It from the Collet^ de Trance 
The professor s banter tasted all the more bitter from 
the fact that we have learned to respect french 
courtesy as the best model in all human intercourse I 
have one word to say about the use of the expression 
‘national st* applied to the Indian point of view 
by its opponents All interpretation of art— as d sttr- 
gutshed from its history — must be national, for art 
is nothng if not national — the mdividulastic and 
racial utterance of 1 nation Ind an art has been 
understood and expla ned in terms of the nationalities 
of our Western critics And the Ind an student h^s 
a right to characterise the criticism of Western 
Pandits as 'national in its opprobious sense of a 
prejudiced and biased interpretation It Should not 
be taken as in any manner, a refusal *0 pay tribute ' 
to the valuable labours of our W'estern I'andits if 
the Indians say that the key to the understand ng of 
Indian Art can never be found by centuries pi 
excavations irr Gandhara and that Indian Art cart 
never be measured" by the standard of Greek kppo'Io 
or Lalcran Sophocles 

• “AOVSTTi, * 

‘ (*) 

I was one of the aud ence present during M, 
Fouchcr s lectures, and the impression I have of the 
remarks -of M Fouchcr about the Nationalists is the 
sane as Agastya’s, a strange concidcnce indeed 
in tbe face of the strong repud.aticn on the other band 
by several d stinguished hearers 

Oxg IS TBS CROWD 
This controversy is closed — Ed/or, J/, R. 
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of nrUcnaIandinteBccta.il pood, are the prr««f 
those who can most elcirly out* t and molt efficiently 
outfight the e neighbours, then there Is nothing left for 
minKind but i swift descent into the abyss 13 Jt if 
they will subst tutc brotherhood for enmity, and mutual 
■service for jealousy, and mvUl just ce instead of force 
as the ultimate arbiter in their d sputes, they miy rid 
the human nee of some of its mist crying evils, and 
inaugurate a better epoch of pence and prosperity " 
Again, towards tl c end of the took we have something 
more m the tame strain The f roblem before us i* at 
bottom moral and spiritual Three is no teal security 
for a better and nob’er international society save the 
ennoblement of the thoughts and desires of men The 
tost conslitut onal machinery in the world will not 

E roduee good results if the citizens who work it arc 
ase ana ignorant, ftjr will the most ably devised 
scheme for a l caguc of Nations give to tortured 
human ty the pence and security it long* for if the 
nations themselves still cling to their old jealousies and 
schemes for mutual disservice ' This is no doubr a 
counsel of perfection, but even those who advocate it do 
rot imply what they say for the human ty of which the 
yutlior speaks throughout the book is white mamty, 
v. th perhaps the solitary exception of Japan of whose 
might and wotld position as a first class international 
powet the author seems to possess a thorough apprccia 
tion There is not a word m the book about the posi- 
tion of the other Asiatic not to speak of the African 
races under the new dispensation They are evidently 
to be left as they are and the League of Nations is 
applauded ns the contrivance by which the white races 
(with Japan thrown in) may continue to dominate the 
■world without mutual quarrels and recriminations wh ch 
threaten (heir supremacy The author will perhaps 
repudiate this interpretation if it be presented to him in 
all its naked ug) ness, but having read the book care- 
» fully we do not find any express on of sympathy with, 
or suggestion for the amel oration of the polit cal status 
of the subject nations The status quo will be per- 
petuated (or them by the League of Nations When 
the lawk was written the League had only been just 
adumbrated bj President Wilson in language breathing 
T berty and justice, and it was not known that the 
American people would be the first to tepud ate such a 
sham court of international oqu ty nor was the ship- 
bu Id ng compet tion between America and England, 
sobn tut ng m the words of Marquis Qkuma, navatism 
for militarism, come to much to the fore , and 
President Wilson s regard for the Asiatic as a man 
and a brother had not hecn put to the acid test of the 
racial equal ty proposal before the Peace Conference, 
and his recent declaration that the presence of the 
Turk m Europe was an ‘anomaly', a declaration which 
seemed to take no note of the fact that the white man’s 
occupation of theterrtorv of the Red Indian whom 
he exterm nated is morally much less ju tifiablc, had 
not given us a further revelation of the mental ty of the 
augost author of the League 

After expla time* that Internal onal law is really 
Interstate law, for the e are many states that are not 
' nations (e g , Switzerland) and many nations that are 
not states (e g the Poles before (he Mot), the author 
says that in the modern world, civ lisation rather than 
rebgion, his been the passport of admission into the 
Society of Nations, and cites the example of Japan, 
which ‘had won for herself a position for her'elf among 
the great world powers, to whom the political leadership 


of endued humanly has beet tacitly conceded* It 
seems that in the region of mternatwn.il hw, Japan ' 
has made remarkable contribution, for “the pot tical 
th nkers of Japan are producing works in Trench nnd 
Pnglsh which arc read with delight and q urned with 
respect wherever the Jut Gentium it>tu<fed and 
anpl ed * , 

Machitvcf! ’* statecraft fed to the terrible T/i rfy 
Years War ol the seventeenth century, of which the 
author says 1 1 ammo and pestilence followed »n the 
wake of the armies There was no pity, no reverence, 
nod tot ion Wolfish ferocity, blasphemous impiety, 
unbridled lust, bore sway over the words and deeds of i 
men \\ hole districts went out of cultivation, and were 
restored to forest and wilderness The wretched tit- 
Habtants, such of them as were left alive, formed 
predatory bands, and f ved by robbery. Often the 
gibbets were deprived cf their gho*lly load to Satisfy 
the pangs of hunger flutc.tnn bal <m was frequently 
preceded by murder Human beings, turned by 
misery into wild beast s rivalled the beasts in ferocity 
and (oulocss Creed was rampant, and nothing was 
secure from the spoiler T yen the abodes of the dead 
were ransacked in the search for treasure, and 
mouldering bod es thrown out to the kites and the 
wolves Men gloried in the wickedness They chanted 
ht-inicsof the devil, they singsongs in praise of lust 
and torture, they raged with speciiJ fury against 
churches, priests and pastors In the remote country 
districts religion d ed , and learning perished from the 
universities p The teachings of Tretsehke and 
Bernhardi hive been followed by greater horrors in 
the present 11 ar 'German troops have of set purpose, 
and rot in a fit of temporary madness, desecrated 
graves violated women, and mutiltted ch Wren’ and so 
on and so forth The international law of the family has 
been changed by them into the international law of the 
pg-sty The chapter on ‘the partial overthrow of 
international law’ is taken up with the nameless 
barbarities and atrocities practiced by German}, 
Though the author admits that it would be wrong to 
represent them as the only sinners in a Society where 
absolute integrity has hitherto been the rule,' there is 
little recognition cf this fact except in a few passages 
here and there, e, g , ‘ at a later period in the war one 
of our air squadrons bombed the open town of Tricburg 
i Baden in reprisal for German air raids on London and 


few German mothers and* babes" How thoroughly 
this lesson was learnt by the British mil tary officers 
in the Punjab our readers know only too well Truly 
does the author say, and this appl es to the Punjab as 
welt as to Europe, in a competition of barbarism the 
side which is most callous and unscrupulous to start With 
w found to win in the end,' as the military in the 
Punjab backed by the bureaucracy, have won The 
author repeatedly denounces the German doctrine of 
Kneeraison— military necessity— and “the long 
catalogue of horrors which her doctrine Of Knesratmn 
enables Germany to let loose on the world with a 

conscience that remains clear instead of being haunted 

by the furies of remorse ' The author surely did not ‘ 
know that the same doctrine was applied by his own 
connttjmen the gal lint military officers of the Punjab, 
to justify the bombing of innocent civilians from 
aeropunes and the indiscriminate massacre at 
Jaflianwala Bagh, compared by another Englishman 
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with |he massacre of Glencoe, the justification in the 
one case being the very existence of (lerminj a» a free 
nation, in the other case the prev ention of Hartal or 
closure of 'hops by way of protest against an unpopular 
measure, followed by some acts of lawlessness "But 
I fed bound to add that the set bach to progress thus 
indicated does not spring entirely' from the demoralisa- 
tion of Germany . It is partly due to the use without 
stint or limirof all the highly developed power of the 
modern state for military purposes. ’ ' Hitherto the 
nations have moved in a vicious circle No single one 
among them has dared to disarm and trust to 
neighbourlmess and just dealing for peace and security 
_ but the experience of the last Tew years has been so 
awful that, for the time being at any rate, the 
most militant have been sobered by it Writing 
before the Peace Conference, with the words of 
President Wilson (what a mockery they now seem, in 
the face of the happenings in Eg) pi and India, the 
Anti Asiatic campaign in South Africa, and the fate of 
Turkey and of the racial equality proposal of Japan’) 
1 they are giving their lives that homes everywhere 
may be kept sacred and safe and men everywhere be 
free ’—ringing m his ears, the author takes a very 
hopeful view of it "It will be a Congress unlike any 
other that has ever assembled to end a war It will be 
unique in the number of states represented at it and 
unique in the chastened mood of all the parties to it, 
not excepting the bleeding and exhausted victors 
But might is still right, for while the victors, because 
they are themselves bleeding and exhausted, are 
being gradually compelled lo rtitigale the severity of 
the terms originally imposed on Germany, they are 
relentless against Turkey , who w as admittedly a clean 
fighter, but against whom there is a universal howl of 
execration in Christian Europe because she is weak, 
and President Wilson, in whom the author has found 
a leader of the nations, reminds one of Browning s 'Lost 
I cader , for he can no longer be credited with the 
idealism which once characterised his utterances. 

The author’s conclusion is that ' civilised states 
must not be content with obeying international law, 
but must in addition accept the duty of enforcing it on 
wrong-doers among their number ’ We have 
seen that the author primarily means the white races by 
'civilised states* , ana international law is the law by 
which they guarantee each other against mutual 
interference, among other things, in the exercise of their 
comimon over idee licit aim 1 drown races Consequently 
the following exhortation, written in the chastened 
mood immediately following upon the war, lacks the 
moral weight which would otherwise attach to it, and 
we already find that the old jealousies, conscription 
naval programmes, and national armaments, all 
flourish as before, and a more ternb’e Armageddon 
may almost be prophes ed, for the future Neverthe* 

* less it must be admitted that for the time being, the 
% most powerful nations of the earth have passed through 
v some terrible heart-searchings, and this may not, let us 
hope prove altogether fruitless. This is all the 
consolation that the weaker races whoyc*dareto call 
. themselves 'civilised', though not in the sense m which 
pobteuns understand the term, can derive from 
writings in the following vein • 

* It is clear that such an epoch-making act [the 
enforcement of international law] cannot be brought 
aboyit without a great change of heart among the 
pcop’es. They must realise the brotherhood of 


nations in i way they have never done before. They ■ 
most part for ever «ith the doctrine that 
right and justice benevolence and good will, have 
no place in the intercourse of states though they are 
essential to the well being of the society of Individuals 
In short they roust resolv e to apply the principles of 
Christianity to their transactions with one anotl er. 
The will to power must go and the will to serve tru°t 
take its place There can be no doubt that the war 
has brought about a great spiritual awakening in 
many circles and even when no effects of this kind 
are perceptible, mere prudence may do what the 
vision of a regenerated world has failed to accomplish 
For the bitter experience of the last few years must 
surely have convinced the most sceptical that a, 
continuance of present conditions will in no long time 
destroy ci\ ilisation itself And the resulting barbar- 
ism will be much worse than that from which the race 
has sJonly emerged, because it will, have all the 
resources of science at the - disposal of its spirit of 
violence and destruction ’ ■ 

But a cardinal fact of human psychology is that 
prudential morality breaks down at the first touch of 
self interest The white races after the war may 
imagine that all that is required is to keep each 
other in the peaceful enjoyment of their dominion over 
the non white races but so long as such unmoral and 
unjust selfishness forms the motive force of their 
patched up League of Nations, with its unholy 
doctrine ot mandates, that very selfishness will 
involve them in further armed conflicts over their 
possessions in Asia and Africa and thus injustice 
will bring its own Nemesis The only sure prop 
of justice among nations is an absolute sense of 
right irrespective of prudential considerations, and 
till the nations are governed by such a seme of right, 
nothing will save them from further wars 
II. Modem China 

Modern Chins A Political Stcdy by Sih- 
Gung Cheng, m, b sc (Econ) Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, tgtg Pp 3S0 

To one who wants reliable information on the 
Celestial Republic, this book is simply invaluable It is 
a storehouse of information, and deals chiefly with 
the political development of the country, its constitution, 
the problems that beset its path, the treaties which 
hamper its growth, the trade, commerce and 
diplomacy, the tariff, economic development, foreign x 
investments tlie relations witfi toreign states, eliietly 
Japan the concessions and ex territoriality, and in 
fact all matters which a foreigner would be most 1 kely 
to be anxious to know The author has lived for five 
years in England and France and appears to have first 
hand knowledge of international diplomacy His 
grasp of the complicated problems with vvh eh he 
deals is evident throughout A more unbiassed and seber 
treatise from the pen of a native Chinaman eoutd not be 
expected though the writers patriotism is unmista- 
kable H hen controversal Questions are treated m 
the spirit in which the author handles them, he is sure 
to obtain a respectful hearing even from opponents 
and he earns the right, by reason of hts'fiirness to 
both sides, to be referred to as an authority. Not on'y 
is the book full of lessons for us in India, but th* sp nt 
m which the book is written deserves to be wnd<*lv 
emulated The future of Chma canrot but be f 
of hope if it contains many pol ti'ians of the 
the learned nuhftr of the present work, „ 
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Ue cull be!o« son# passages from thfi book wh ch self government in thtar munsep.it districts mdepen 
“are 1 Utv to be of interest to our readers Our own dent of authorities appointed by the central K°'*tn 

comments. ii any, wit be given m square brackets ment, and exercising a certain amount of control over 

T I c rest is quoted frpm the book under review I Kept them Out there is noth ng in the nq ,l *rc P> se|‘ ff° vcrn " 
those sentences whch hive been pieced together ment for the whole emp re.” The socalled seif go'«n' 
from various parts of the book all other extract* are ment m.mun npah ties’ >s -earned cm by the family, in® ' 

nut with n quotation marks gu Id and the gentry Fvcn a murder or a froiructoe, 

The territory and population of Ch na are nearly commuted beta cen members of d ffetent famines, may 
' four timesas vast as those of the United States There be settled by mutual agreement by the heads of the . 

are five dfferent peoples e g, Manchus Chinese clans concerned The guilds cannot impose criminal 

Mongols, Mohammedans, and Tibetans inhabiting punishments, but they are fully entitled lo impose ft 
iht country, tine As for the village gentry, they maintain roads/' 

'Takngthc sire of her territory and population enforce sanitary measures, and provide pubic edu- ^ 
into cons deration, Chinn presents a greater degree ol cation and poor rcl ef to those who are not already 
uniform ty than any other not on Throughout the provided fox by their family. In the provincial 

■whole country— apart from Mongolia and Tibet captal, the prefecture, the distr ct or the ^village, the 

whcli are governed as dependencies under d flercnt r.i.t.. 

rcguhtions — thcreis practically no difference, in race, 

•m language or m religion The Manchus who do 
rot belong to the Ch nesi stock, have, nevertheless 
been so thoroughly absorbed by the Chinese that 
they ha«< tost fheef original characteristics and 
- Mohammedans . are numerically -not strong 


gentry, consisting ol tiletate and, men of eminence, 
u ere all powerful They commanded respect from 
officials as well as from the populace, and served as 
link between the governor and the governed. Cut 
* unlike the conception or gentry in PvrOpc the word 
geme\ in China does not denote any Class distinction 

.... m j B It includes not only scholars but also representatives of 

enough to d sturb th'c equrf btium or to destroy the many Interests, merchants and manufacturers, farmers 
uniform ty of the country It is therefore. easy to and labourers and the representation ofithem all m a 
divide China into d fferent admin strative units and to council would create an ideal assembly “The family 
un te them under one central government without and the guild may be efficient organs' of local govern 
encountering difficult es which ^bcsCt countries 1 ke ment but they ate strictly local -and do not incite thcir^ 
India where the racial thefelgious and the linguistic members to look beyond the r hints They have all 
d ft winces divide up the pen nsuld to such an extent, failed to create a national spir't among the Chinese 
that not only the institutions in the various parts of if The secret, x how ever, is that till recently the Chinese 
should be dfferent, but the fundamental prmciptes requ red very Tittle government They have developed 
underlying them should be also diverse [There is selbcontrol to ‘an extraordinary degree , and law- 
internal evidence in the book to show that the author abiding spirit has become their second nature The 
has read Mr Montagu’s Report and Mr Lionel family, the guild, and fhe gentry, though imperfect, 
Curtis s pamphlets ] have been adequate (ct their requirements and have 

Under the Manchus, government was earned on by sat sfied their wants Moreover, the spirit of tolerance 


bureaucracy .selected by competition 'The examina 
tion embod ed a democratic principle of government, 
because it was open to cand dates of all kinds, 
irrespective of tbcit fa th wealth social stand ng, or 

family 1 ffad tions and any one who was sufficiently 

intdl gent to pass it, hid a chance of participating in between Ch 


and compromise, characteristic of the Chinese, has 
enabled them to live peacefully with their government 
officials, provided the latter do not interfere with the 
ind viduaf freedom that they have so jealously protect 
[Mark, for both good and e\ it the great simlanty 
““ n focal self government and the 


tween governors and governed became marked. 1 
‘Throughout the greater part of Chinese h story, 
emperors were either impotent mediocrities, or intoler 
able despots' China has always been governed by 
‘rule of men’ and not by ‘rule of law Rule ol law 1 
ma ntams a ccrta n standard of efficiency for aft times 
oiu&tcred by a change of personnel , whereas ‘rule of 


the government An intellectual aristocracy was ancient Indian 

thus created 'which governed the country without "Although Ch na has not increased her mil taey 
any regard to public sentiments, and the cleavage be- strength during the last twenty years, she has nevet- 
tu-een cmvemnn and nnvnrned hrrairi, msrVed 1 th eless- witnessed a maneflous rise of national senti- 

ment Many Chinese of this general on arc imbued 
with Western ideas of patriotism and nationality and 
are determ ned to sacrifice their 1 fe and comfort on the 
altar of their fatherland for the sake of maintaining 
its independence Unlike their ancestors, they do not 

.. .. . — , - — despise or hate all foreign err $like, but drjcr/minatc 

...... mikes the standard vary according to individual among them. They beleve in the d.sinterestedness 

integrity 1 he d.v.ne theory of the throne has been of the Un ted States and in the sense ofiusticeand . 
discred ted and repudiated, and the injt tut, on of the fair play maintained by Great Brita n To France 
Fmpre [t e , the tcstitut on of the monarchy proposed they are indebted for the inspiration result up in the 
in some quarters] vull not revive the mystical histon dcstruct on of inefficient despotism, and they now look 
Bl ™ a iwo. «l Wrf So lo, « lo h=, for eudora .olfo,g“,£ SJm.oril 
»s e » C u n ^ C , there ho P e fof the return of the d faculties Of Japan, they are generaDv dstrustful 

i'mwn “and wo«Ld ,h « ^ s^premus They are openly hostd/lo her when 

xrown, and provided China b made immune from the attempts pressure to bear on the Chinese govern, 
the menace of Japan which would destroy h« existing ment The partition -ol China whichw^much 

fo ™ i wJ ' p3 J? t th ! 0U E h " an , h « advertised at the begtnmng of this century. 

interna] difficulties and firmly establA her republican Hunger possible, and provided .nS ^0^0^ 
t0 ,he satisfaction ol the Chinese and averted the break up o( Cl “na is Wa d^amoftte 

‘ ^Chat U*v £tl c Ch acse} hsie'done is to develop P *Tfc Revolution m Ch na was not initiated hj tb? 
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bulk of the peaceful, industrious and y et povertj stricken 
Chinese, ft n is initiated and organised by politicians 
The internal ten son was Rlanemi misrule and revolt 
against a bad government has been frequent in 
Chinese htstorj The rise of Japan as a power and 
her victory over the Russians made the Chinese realize 
that, provided they organized themselves on modem 
1 nes so as to be •able to resist foreign pressure they 
could not only survive as an independent nation, but 
also tram themselves to the rank of a great modem 
state ” The relations between the sovereign and his 
subjects had been so remote, that the people at large 
did not feel any effect produced by the substitution of 
a President for the Emperor ‘ Reviewing the history 
of China for the past seven j ears I am convinced that 
the Revolution of 1911 is not' yet over, and it is there- 
fore premature to consider whether ithas beeaa success 
or 2 failure So far, the .Revolution of China unlike 
that of Russia or France, has not been followed by a 
reign of terror and the immunity from this greater 
disaster should console the country for the trouble 
arising from instability of government and constant 
petty warfare In spite of her internal chaos her 
trade has steadily increased during the last seven 
years and to-day her financial credit stands higher 
than ever in European markets The indifference 
of the people to political affairs prevents them on the 
one hand, from being useful citizens of a modern 
democracy, but on the other, it maintains social 
stability against political disturbance The future of 
China depends upon a training of her inhabitants that 
will enable them to carry on their government free from 
any exploitation bj political adventurers ' 

China being a vast country, there are some marked 
d ffer cnees between the North and the South Wheat 
is the staple food m the North just as rice is in the 
South The South has been a manufacturing district 
since ancient times the North has till quite recently, 
remained agricultural and pastoral The embroidery, 
the gorgeous silk, the magnificent porcelain, all axe 
the proaiice of the South Free from invasions, the 
South has developed a. literature and an art even more 
exquis te and beautiful than those of the North, from 
which it received its original civilisation The people of 
the South especially the Cantonese owing to their 
- greater facilities for coming into contact with 
Europeans through travel and commerce, have been 
much more vividly impressed with the need of 
introducing NVcstern methods into the Chinese 
political regime The Cantonese were the first to go 
abroad to study in Western universities^ and were the 
first to propagate revolutionary ideas and to organise 
revolutionary movement.! The North was by no 
means unresponsive to the introduction of reforms and 
m fact, in the few years preceding the Revolution, it 
had w itnessed marvellous strides m modem industry 
and educAt on, thanks to the evert ons of several 
enlightened and "capable Viceroys The chief 
difficulty is with regard to the Northern and Southern 
armies between which there is no feeling of comradeship, 
though both are nominally under the control of tne 
‘Ministry Of War If Chmais to be saved from the 
danger of internal disruption, she must centralise the 
v administration of her army, and the -military officers 
must on no account be perm tted to interfere w ith civil 
administration It must not be thought however that 
there is any animosity between the bulk of the people, 
who take no direct part in politics They speak the 


same language, and the same ciyilisition has un ted 
them as one people. They inherit the same historical 
traditions, be! eve in the same creeds and cherish tlje 
same aspiratiohs- The barrier created by the.differcnce 
m dialect has already* begun to be pelted down, 
by the adoption irr the National Assembly, and 
other public institutions of the Metropolitan Mandarin 
dialect '’The North may be more conservative and 
the South more radical, but no party in either of 
them — not ev en the Militarists and the Constitutional sts 
themselv es — has ev er intended to separate one from 
the other and to divide the country into two Empires 
or Republics 

The Chinese Pari ament Consists of two houses 
the Senate or the Upper House, and the House of 
Representatives The four articles of the first 
chapter of the Provis onal Constitution 1912 rurf as 
follow 1 The Republic of China is composed of the 
Chinese People 2 The sovereignty of the Chinese 
Republic Is vested in the people 3 The territory of 
the Chinese Republic consists of the tS provinces, 
Inner and Outer Mongolia Tibet, and Chmghai 4 
The sovereignty of the Chinese Repub] c is exercised 
by the National Council, the Provisional President, 
the cabinet and the judiciary The second chapter oE 
the constitution deals with citizenship The first 
article of the chapter ( art v) is the glorious lesson 
of the French Revolution which lias everywhere 
been accepted as the foundation of the political 
creed of nations It runs as follows ‘Citizens of 
the Chinese Republc are all equal, and there 
shall be no racial, class, or religious distinctions ’ 
Art vi is as follows Citizens shall enjoy the following 
rights (a) The person of the citizens shall not be 
arrested, imprisoned, tried, or punished except in 
accordance with law (b) The habitations of the 
citizens shall not be entered or searched except in 
accordance with law' (c) Citizens shall enjoy the 
right of the security of their property and the freedom 
oftrade (d) Citizens shall nave the freedom of 
speech of composition, of publication of assembly, 
and of association (el Citizens shall have the right 
of the secrecy of their letters ( f ) Citizens shall have 
the liberty of residence ancF removal (g) Citizens 
shall haze the freedom of religion Among other 
rights of the citizens are that of participating in civil 
examinations [art xi, without any proportion being 
fixed for natives of the soil as in India] of voting and 
being voted for [art xu], of suing officials for viola- 
tion of law again't their rights [art x], and among 
the duties of citizens is that of bearing arms for the 
defence of the country [art xiv] 

Respons bility to the nation is a meamngle s 
phrase [in China], as by reason of the vast extent 
of its territory and the present undeveloped state 
of political education it is incapable of formulating 
a will to drect Government action The essence 
of a responsible cabinet is that it is at one and 
the same time a part of the executive and a part of 
the legislature 'It is a hyphen’, says Bagehot ‘which 
joins,, and a buckle which fosters, the legislative part 
of the sutd to the executive part ft is controlled b> 
Parliament, but it also exercises great influence on it, 
supplying it with necessary information It ishab’eto 
censure and inquest by the country through its 
representatives and jet it educates it by poltieal 
reasonings an<f debate It will be wise, however, 
that at the, eajly stage of ter a, opmcpt 
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■when a parliamentary frame of mind has not been 
acquired by her cit zens, Ch oa should not accept a 
respons ble cabinet in the full sense as understood in 
l ngland or France* The Legislature should be so 
restricted *n power, in funet on, and to thf number ot 
its members, that it will be enabled to check the 
cabinet but not obstruct its act on to stimulate it 
from idleness but not meddle with ntneate problems 
whch are beyond its capacity to grasp to afford 
opportunities to tram polit c ans and educate the 
eojntry, but not at the expense of the stabil ty of 
the Government and to control ministers collective 


to arouse its interest in politics ' Compulsory Educa- 
tion has not been enforced y et in China, but schooU are 
mostly maintained at Government expense and the 
charge is so small that they are practically free 
China * is cerlamly more tolerant of religious opinions 
than any other nation Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 

i udafsm and Christian ty all have their followers w 
hina , but throughout her long range of h istocy there 
has not been a single instance of religious persccu- 
t'On ’ « 

The best part of the Chinese navy was acstrovea 
n the Chino- Japanese war The Ministry of the Navy 


ly and md i iduiliy, but not tie rher hands when controls a few docks and shipyards and the Custom* 
prompt decisions are necessary Political parties "Service controls some wireless stations The army of the 
— not created in a day they require time to Republic has been trained c ’ J 


develop Stiff more time is needed to adapt a country 
wh ch lias h ther'o had no notion of political parties to 
the requ rements of party government grant ng that 
such government is desirable for its own sake 

Ten members of the Senate are to be elected by 
the Electoral College of Tibet Graduation at a 
h gher special school is considered sufficient educat onal 
qualiRcat on [In India only graduates of several years' 
stand ng are qualified to vote] Those who have 
contributed to learning by some publ cation 
invent on certified by government are 
vote Less than ten per cent of the people a 
qual fied voters, and one member of the lower 
represents 1 000,000 inhabitants In China — ... 
England after the second Reform Act ot 1867, the cry 
should be we must educate our new masters ' Tor 
tho growth of public opinion several conditions 
are requis te Homogene ty of population is one of 
them In this respect China finds no difficulty 
in her path 

there are populations of d fferent 
moulded in cWacter and bel ef by the same 


__ less modern 

lines, and is 800, boo strong In the rural districts, 
the inhabitants organise their own police in their 
own fashion There are a few aeroplanes m the 
army The judicial system has been reorganised 
on the European model but in many parts of the 
country modern courts have not yet been establ shed 
and there n as y ct no organised bar There rs an 
efficient postal service Towns and villages of con- 
siderable sire are now a!! connected by telegraph 
publ cation or wire No oceangoing vessel -is under the Chinese 
also eligible to flag but a Chinese company owns many vessels of 

«_ ~ e now f our or five thousand tons for coastal and river traffic 

House The Pekin ICalgan Railway has been built entirely 
-- - by Chinese engineers, and is very efficiently managed 

It is good for us in lnd a to remember that 
"experience in the past few y ears has shown that tho 
establ shment of a new department is not always 
followed by initiation of new activities, but affords 


finds no difficulty opportunities to office seekers of enjoying handsome 
boundary though salaries without doing useful work ” 

rent races all are The history of Chinas foreign relations, as told 


o the pages of this book, 1 


Confucian civilisation and on vital questions ! he the the outer provinces and vassal states, Annam, Burma, 

industrial development of the country and the re- Mongolia Manchuria, Tibet, were either wrested from 

organ sation of national defence, the Manchus, the her, or subjected to foreign control or the recognition 

Mongols the Tartars, and the Chinese of the North of interests prejudicial to Chinese suzerainty and fm- 

nnd the South arc essentially ^ at one The real portant concessions, seriously curtailing her soveteigntv, 

' ** * * ‘ had to be granted to foreign powers over large tracts 


difficulty In the growth of public opinion 
that the people at large are not always interested in 
politics 1 he average Chinese is industrious honc<t, 
and virtuous, but to use an Aristotelian plirasc, a 
good man is not necessarily 1 good citizen In 
Ch na the vision of the average peasant or workman 
docs no! go bey ond l> » v iltage w workshop, and bis 
interests are confined to his family He obey- **— 


of country along the seaboard, till towards the end 
of the nineteenth century ‘ it was generally believed 
that the tune was npe for the partition of China, 
and that the lease of territory and the limitation 
of spheres of interest Merc only preliminary steps to the 
break up of an empire that had developed the world s 
... -- ------ most ancient and most original civilisation but that 

ot the Government, if it docs not interfere had failed to adapt itself to changes of environment 
with ha occupation He exercises his right to revolt, produced by modern scientific invention Like a 
if it is obnoxious But, as Mr Curtis points out uv giant, it had now been stabbed, and helplessly laid on 
his Letters *0 the People of lnd a on Responsible the ground pend ng spoliation at the hands of those 
Government, people will never get the political better -equipped w th arms and scientific instruments 
education tequ .red of them if they are to wait tiU the There was a twofold tragedy ,n the situation! firstly, 
opening ot schools in which to tram themselves The the oast aehevements of China avalcd fiothmg to 
opening of schools throughout a vast country is a uphold her in this tune of trouble, and secondly, 
laborious recess and takes time Moreover, schools there was no one to help her along the path by which 


though th«2 may give them information and 
ledge which will enable them to understand 
poltics Actual participation in politics IS always 
the best and the easiest means of getting poll 
t cj! cduc.it n and leaders oi public op rnon often 
arise Iron the school of practical politics- The Last,’ 


'is, but it is the 01 


U iviopnB _aiong the path by which 

she might consolidate and strengthen bersd/ ■ The 
Boxer rebel! on was prompted by a feeling of revenge 
against the forogn aggtessions and its object was to. 

th * country I torn further humiliation and 
territorial encroachment But Ch mo, *the most 
populous and v et the most impotent country in the 
fvbjecfcd to further humiliations and 
rebriS? mCM * " w3er ,he 8®* of putting down the 


way rebellion. 
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‘ crce its patt otism is aroused and would consequently aires] is explained by the r dread of admitting foreign 
try to maintau friendly rqtat on, w"lh it instead of political influence -and domination, ulich in the pas 
inviting its hostil tv by devious d plomacy Such states- have always accompanied commercial exploiters lfie 
mansh p does not seem to be i ery common in Japan Chinese seem to have made up the r minds that they * 

America, alone among the natons has remitted her would rather have their treasures buried underground 
Share of the Boxer indemn ty of all the treaty states than let foreigners open them and bring in diplomatic 
America is the only one who holds no territorial conecs- control crsies Their patriotism is no less strong tWn 
son in Ch na and has proved not only b> words but that of eny other race and the national Stic feeimg has 
also by deeds that she s ready to help her ^ It would been strengthened rather than weakened with the 
be easy for Japan to secure the confidence of China as progress of modern education, and the time may come 
America has done but she-has missed the opportunity when the possession of heavy guns and cruisers will no 
}>y her grasp ng pol cy And it is well known that the longer enable foreigners to disregard the sentiments 01 
relations between Japan and America are not over- the Chinese It is therefore worthy of the eons dera- 
fnendjy, so that in any future conflict nil h the United tion of the foreign governments that while they secure 
States the friendship and sympathy of China would reasonable protection for the investors of the r respec- 
haie been invaluable to her By treating China with tive countries they should allow them a free hand to 
justice and fairness Japan \\ould also have regained compete in China as they do in all other countries, 
tie confidence of the other Asiatic nations, which would without giving them any supervision and direction 
be a valuable asset in the struggle for that Asiatic influenced by political or territorial considerations "" 
leadership which she never makes a secret of claiming The author s views on Protection differ t 


extent from the Indian popular v iew 'It is true that a 
country which is passing frem a purely agricultural 
state to the industiial requires some protection for its 
infant mdustr es against foreign competition hut in 
China the Mans tion has hardly begun and there are, as 
yet very few industries to protect The people 


The present war has shown that the d shonest d plom 
acy of the West brings on its own Nemess Japan 
should m future beware of such d plomacy for however 
successful it may prove for the time being honesty, in 
the long run, would be more successful the Chinese 

dragon, just toused from her sleep of ages may not — — r 

always be the same pi ant tool n the hands of rntrigu- should be encouraged to consume foreign goods i 
ang pol ticians as she has hitherto been and her friend order to raise their standard of living, and the only 

tfiip may then count for something even among the thing in China I agriculture ) that offers employment 

pu ssatit sons of D e Nippon t0 the overwhelming major ty of her people and that 

One is glad to learn that the deathblow to autocracy needs protection m order to keep them employed has 

has been sounded once fot all in. the Middle Kingdom, already been sufficiently protected by virgin so 1 and 
which is however no longer a Kingdom but a Republc cheap labour, and requires no pcotcctn c tariff ' 

"The autocracy has been destroyed and there is no Ex territorial ty is a 'cnous encroachment on Chinas 

person in China so powerful and so capable as to be sovereignty, but the author is not blind to the 
ab'c to restore it The h story of China has-been circum>tanres which have tendered it possible and 

full of examples of stieh great men who introduce re- cvep necessary ' Before the total abolition of ex tern- 
forms by their own genius but fa 1 to produce any tonal rights China must, first reform her prisons, 
permanent eflett on the people Unless personal rule which as they now exist in most parts tif the country, 
is replaced by tlje establ shment of representative are nothing more- than filthy caves allotting a very 
government, there is no guarantee that the Chinese | mited space to many prisoners They should be 
will progress at all times irrespectively of the character fe bu It and equ pped with modern san tary appliances, 
of those who happen to be at the head of vheir_ govern- so that when occasion arises, European) could be 


Representative govtrnm 


n them without actual injury to their health 


Constant call 
vote, and Ihe 1 
r censure will 


; already in existence but it is equally certain that commercial, and reformed criminal cedes, so that 
alter it is introduced, it will foster the growth of those , n tcnd ng litigants, before they go to court may 
renditions e» m if they do not exist in advance. The understand Ih tit habiliiies and respons b 1 1 cs by 
in the people to exercise their right to refeuing the r case to statutes Justice will Ihcn be 
ab 1 ty of the Executive to Parliament expl cit and will not depend on the pleasure of Ihc 

ary censure will not lail to incite ’publ e interest in judges The third requis te is that she must train a 
pol t cs and to put an end to pulil c ind (Terence to large body of judges capable of enforcing and applying 
government The Chnese at large may not be suffi- the code with impartial tv and fairness Twenty .years 
cently interested m, and « tical of that government ma y have to elapse before the tolat abolition of 
nt present, but they w U gradually remove these defects c x ten tonality is accomplished » At the same tunc* 
when thev have had a few years experience o! repre- rhe aulhor’s observations on the Chinese judiciary 
scntaiive government deserve quotation In the eyes of the modem wrist, 

. '"vestments ra Ch na are not governed by the judiciary in the old China was objectionable ani 

c b b y international the punishments were monstrous but it should be 

rlrawri from ihTfVmwi'Sm b ' 5 j , ho ’ 1 " V th ' remembered that torture was practised m France before 

v h «- her revolut on of l 7 &5 and that as late at i8m an 

Mnwra‘ on P uf^cxol^at on drm« tL*?' J| UCh P n Ebshm-m gu lly of treason might be cut downftom 

toSrvrt iMrs in ihe moft j thc A aBo *V5 le f,1,ve and ha ' e his entrails taken out 

. t , , .° 51 fe'oorable market and and burnt before his eyes China may be a centers 

. them mi are n osllj worked by ln )yoS n 6n 6wit BflUuo 
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b . .hehitvati a-tred that Irem 1900 onMtdj tht ol .1 muLtmg public spti I He gives the Hindu 
Soim! import of Indian opium sbouldbe reduced by Moslem entente the Mfct cxedit and is hopeful 
““enihmnd should be slopped altogether at the about the giowtb of mutual toloation and eo-opei.tion. 
end of ten years China undertaking to d mmish her but does not fall to 'ee its steak point It i> kin 
'annual product ioooI opium in the same proportion artificial entente influenced by ulterior moluvs 
"The st pulat ons of there convenbons one is glad to Eliminate these and dissolution may set ut, fortbe - 

learn 'base nosv been fulls carried into effect and the union seas not based primarily on mutual regard 

eoiurn traffic BS well as opium smoking bas practically and sympatby The Moslems for ,0 meg the Hindus - 

opium tranic as ssuu as op a e mlhe r pol tical agitation fixed a price sshich consist 

“"The author concludes his book sent, the fotlomog ed m the concuss on itc .them ol 1 communal representa 
sneeest ons to Great Britain France and the United non on a numerical bat s . The poison has spread, 
Stlw (O 'The three posters concerned should ’and mm every Itttle group, be It non Brahmans, 
OTCcauage the r capitalists tomvest in China not uth lndan Christians and the test hate got il, and Ike 
tScstabhshig them pol tieal mlluenee and raising the caste system it „ ereatmg discs ons, and ds 
diploinaticcontros ets es but tilth a\ieiu to deselopmg rental ,p the bod) poltic W "atmtal interests nay 
thl SnnttTby purely pr.sate enterprise (a) they one day be entirely submetged by sectar un and sect onal 
stad aKt. theit ctcrens to cooperate (reel; e.tt. mtetests and mutual antagonisms and it may "pro- 
the Chmese in industrial and commercial enterprises in duce discord in -el! govomog msbtut ons and in the 
China Slthes should send user to China, large end defeat the vety^ object for srhiob they veto 

"T 1 ” l°L^”meS ; t1rdnrn'i:firh™ e .o‘"msi; "iff a^STdene teoman s semeern tanging 
andopen the mines toestablsh faelones to mtroduee the Punjab atlee.ne. to the notice ol the public, both 
reSut'fio ungation and to ennsttnet raitatjs (4) hoe and in England In thus book he analyses ihe 
Sw shouW Restore to China the nfiht t» fix her our, mndmee ol the military and civil an witnesses before 
tX so as to rebeve her financial stress (.) the> the Hunter Committee and quotes from the continents 
staid agree to a tension ol the- existing s>stem ol ol the British press Though the object ol the in- 
ex territorial lunsd ction (6) Great Britain and France human barbatrtieS practised In the Punjab uas to 
should follow the example of the United Stiles by teach the Punjabis .lessen they uonld never forget, 
SCd ng the balances ol the Boxer indemnit) and every attempt made to maintain the_ strictest 


allotting them to be used for the educaton of the 
Chinese 


er them so that even the Secretarj of 
plead ignorance and one town d d. not 


- InThe appendix some recent treaties and exchanges know *hat was happening n aneghbounne town 
ol notes betueen Japan and Chna base been quoted II the things done were tasted by a worthy pol- 
' IsvfpnJ, J teal motivd, why this secrecy 7 asks the author 


motivd, why this secrecy 7 — 

A bare recital of the me dents as given in this book 
makes one > blood boil -and it is desirable that it 
should be read by our children -and our ch Idrens chil 
dren so that they may know the primes that- autocracy, 
unchecked by popular control may commit e»en 
when these autocrats belong to a nation which boasts 
of a high.cmksation The orgy of frightfulness could 
haveonljone result on the loyalty of the people, but 
that was of course no conc£m-of the gallant jml tary 
officers Mr Bernard Houghton has rightly asked 
„ vv . ‘Has not a Government which can only keep the 

Political Problems and Hunter Committee peace b> such, atrocities ahrogated alL da m to be 
sclosutjes Al^d ^nd^ Bar ^Iaw ^ Pub- dered a civilised Government 7 And the 

I.ondon It estmmster Gazette sajs ’ Vot the lea*! 
astonishing thing of all is that General Dyer's mas- 
sacre d d not prec pitate -a real rebell on Saner. 

people will realise -I hat a few more episodes of this 
Kind would suffice to br ng our rule to an end * 

Mr b.undy knows the Punjab well and the 


mextenso , , . , . 

The value of this work as a standard book of 
reference cannot be overestimated and coming as it 
does from the peb of a native Chinese who is a patriot 
as well as a man of culture with knowledge of inter 
national law and economic problems it -possesses an 
unusual interest for us in India where the social and 
political conditions are in some respects s milar 

III Political Problems and Hunter 
Committee Disclosures 


lished by S k Roy, 71 t Cornwallis Street Calcutta 
Price Re 18-0 1920 

This excellently printed and n cely bound volume 
of 190 pvgea conta ns a sec es of articles in Jhe leader 
of Allahabad They well deserved reproduction in 

book form for the art cles are written m a sober and .... J ..... „ ...... 

well reasoned style without being overburdened with following is h's 'estimate of the Punjabis as a whole 
_too many quotitions and are useful for future ‘They are cred ted with-be ng a martial race, and jet 
reference 4° erper menkwas tried there which Engl shmenr know „ 

The author is a Moderate he has fio sympathy would not hav e been tolerated in anj other part of 
with the Extremists or the methods of Mr Gandhi, India A long res dence in the Punjab has forced the 
though he recognises the saintliness of his character convict 09 on me that toadyism, flunkejism thecrav 
and his perfect rectitude of purpose, he thinks that mg for rewardsJtitles and seats in a Durbar have ob 
we have yet to prove our capacity for the .fullest sessed the people there to an extent unknown else- 
, measure of self government, and the small oppor where TK6y are utterly lacking m moral backbone, 

tumties for proving Our worth in the muiucipakties and for selfish ends will commit deep cable acts with 
and the legislative councils have not, in the authors out being conscious that they were doing anylhmg 
opm on, been utilised to the best poss ble advantage improper Corruption is rampant in a!! departments 
■of the publ c He has not considered whether the c and among all classes of officials r That people so 
smallness combined with the effective character of devo d of self respect should be madftv objects 
official Interference maj not have stood hi the way of any kind of experiment n»ed , 
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But* it i5 a pleasant relief to hear tbit "mew life 
born of mtense suffering has been infused in the 
Punjab which no repression is likely ever to ex- 
tnguisb’ * the sufferings they base undergone hate 
borne fru t and the small band of political agitators 
on wham tests the future progress of the Punjab have 
received such an access on to their ranks that before 
long the race of toad es will be w iped out of existence 
Frightfulness was ut lived for a particular purpose 
[that of cowing down the people] but it has aroused 
*uch a deep resentment in the whole of India that it 
has opened the eves of the submissive Punjabis and has 
infused a new sprit in them whch will make a 
repet tion of this frightfulncss next to impossible If 
this be so then the horrible toll of a hundred Indian 
lives and more for every 1 uropean killed in the 
Punjab wit not have been paid in vain, and the 
olicials m the Punjab w 11 no doubt learn from the 
utter failure of the recent compa gn of terrorism the 
truth of what an English political writer has said 
' Representative institutions petitions public meetings 
a free press, are var ous means through which the people 
cm assert itself tV hen refused these meant and u hen 
yet sufficiently rigorous to use them, it will assert 
itvjf by armed rebetl on or tf that is not possible 
by secret conspiracies and assassinations A wise 
statesman wdl make revolution impossible by makng 
it unnecessary, or certain ol failure because not 
Supported by the General " ill 

Mr Nundy's attitude towards our political aspira- 
tions will appear ftom the following extract 4 India 
i»*at present at the parting of the ways dominated 
by two contrad ctory ♦ influences autocracy fighting 
tooth and nail for its life backed up by traditions of a 
century and a half, and democracy slowly and steadily 
advancing swayed by a wave of nationalism which is 
petvad ng the whole world 

The electorate in India under Lord Southborough s 
scheme will rot amount even to ro per cent of the 
population But th s need not discourage us By 
comparing this with xome foreign countries wc find that 
three years alter the Reform Act of 1831 the electorate 
of 1 ngland was 4 6 per cent of Ireland 1 1 per cent , 
of Scotland 3 a per cent and so Late as 1888 for the 
whole of the United Kingdom it had risen to only 
Si) per cent Sweden started with an electorate of 
r pet cent and Italy with a}» per cent And the 
Un ted Slates of America the most democratic of 
countries had so fate as tt>SS an electorate of only 
17 5 per cent of the total populat on 
1 The bankruptcy of the Punjab bureaucracy in 
pul>l.c moral ij justice and common human ty haa 
ueen liia* tiare tiy trie indiscriminate massacres, 
bimbings floggings, the salaaming and crawling orders 
and other rctmements ol barbarism invented and 
precised by them The Indemnty Act was an 
nilmisson 01 moral defeat British character and 
British prestige have suffered an incalculable loss and 
it retrains to be seen what action Mr Montagu takes 
on the Hunter Comm ttec’s Report to rehabilitate the 
■Irtish character m the esteem of the ’less civilised 
rat v«s of India, 

Mr Nupdy writes with tare [sobriety, and takes an 
evenly balancrd view of the various pol tical problems he 
deals with, lbs impartial ty is comrrcithUe, wh Je bu 

e tnotsm deserves t>ur generois tecogn tion. His 
ok deserves to be widely crcolatcd. 


IV, Fcoaomics of the Silk industry. 

Economics or the Sick Industry By Ratan 
C Uawlley.MA.Msc (Econ), Pp 343„ P- S 
JL Son ltd 2 and 4 Great Smith Strict, West-, 
minster, S W London 10s 6d 

The book is a new one of its kind and deals with 
the economic aspects of the stlk industry. It contains 
valuable information regarding the existing state of the 
industry of the silk producing countries of the world 
The author has also described the rise and fall of thS 
industry of some countries and the causes thereof. On 
page 37 we notice that the downfall of the industry in 
Bengal is asctibed to the greed of the East India 
Company The author has not said any thing about 

the oppression by Ihe servants of John Company. N\e 
Quote the following from Bolts "Consideration of fnd an 
Affairs’ (London 177a) **\\ itb every species of 

monopoly therefore every kind of oppression to manu- 
facturers of all denominations throughout the whole 
country has daily increased , in so much that weavers 
for daring to sell their goods, Dallals and Pykars for 
having contributed to or connived at the above sales, 
have by the Company s agents been frequently seized 
and imprisoned confined in irons, fined considerable 
sums of money, flogged and deprived, m the most 
ignommous manner, of what they esteem most valuable, 
thcr castes Weavers also upon their inability to 
perform such agreements as nave been forced upon 
them by the Company s agents, universally known to 
Bengal by the name of Mutehulkas, have had their 
goods seized and sold on the spot, to make good the 
deficiency, and the wanders of raw sdk called Nagaods, 
have been treated also with such injustice that 
instances have been known of their cutting off 
their thumbs, to prevent their being forced to wind 
silk .. ... ...’ On page 37 we notice that 

economic causes and diseases of silkworms led to the 
derhneof the industry in Kashmir, but fortunately 
the rearing industry has revived there and the net 
income of the State from the cocoons is about Rs IJ 
lacs at present It is a pity however that the filatures 
of the Kashmir State arc not running profitably and 
the best cocoons are exported On page 56 we notice 
that in France the rearing and reeling have been 
supported by granting of bounties In trance the 
reeling industry is not flourishing as in Italy but its 
reputation has been kept up by dint of its efficient 
organisation On page 58 w« notice that in Hungary 
the industry is a Slate monopoly and the surplus 
cocoons are exported to Marseilles and Milan 
The mdus I ry is not m a flourishing condition irt 
Spain In Russia only a limited quantity of 
raw sflk is retained by the Russian Government 
Cocoons are produced in the Caucasus region 
and they .are exported to Italy On page 34 we 
notice that the system of mere cocoon production in 
a country where raw silk can bo produced is 
detrimental to the future development ol the industry 
On page m we notice that gradual use »n the price 
of labour due to the industrial competition was one of 
the cause* bf the progressn e dccl ne in the production • 
of cocoons m France Fortunately the production of 
cocoons m l nd a is mercasng now In Kashmir the 
industry n » State monopoly H ith all i(s advantages 
State cwiirol and monopoly destroy in native among 
fhe producers and lack industrial enterprise t 
Fhe dec) nc of the British silk manufacture It due 1 9 
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foreign competition. The prosperity of the industry 
m Japan is due to cheap labour, mechanical inventions 
and automatic machineries, reeling industry, earl) start 
and the spirit of enterprise Sonje of the abo\e causes 
exist also in China. The tariff protected the interests 
of the French manufacturer not onl) in the home 
markets but in the external markets as well Imposi 
tion of import duties on silk goods adopted b\ Trance, 
Italy, German), Switzerland Austria and Russia is 
protecting the industrv In America the silk industry 
is a "child of protection. ’ In India the decline of the 
Industry is also due to the absence of cooperation and 
lack of organisation. 


It appears to us that the following steps should be 
taken m India for the resuscitation of the industry 

1) Granting of bounties or subsid es 

2) Imposition of a tax on the export of raw s Ik, 
silk waste and cocoons 

<3) Imposition of a tax on the imported silk 
fabrics. 

(4! Estab’ishment of a «ilk cond tioning house 

(5! Production of d seasc free eggs on a large 
scale 

(6) EstabI aliment of a central silk institute. 

T.S.R 


NOTICES 

English. 

The Ahmadiya Movement (The Religious Life of 
India senes) By If A Walter II A Pp 183, vith 
Preface , appendices and index Price Re 1 4 and 
3s 6d m (taper and cloth bindings respectively 
Publisher Association Press, 3, Russel Street, 
Calcutta , 

One of the most important movements in the recent 
history of Islam was started by the late Mirra _ 
Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian (Punjab) in the eghties" 
of the last century. He claimed to be the promised 
Mess ah,— an incarnation of Jesus Christ — tn fulfilment 
of the terms of Muslim tradition H e has qu tea respect- 
able number of followers scattered all over the world, 
but mostly in India and he is sincerely regarded as 
* the promised one" by thousands of Muslims 

Tne aim of this book is to sketch the history 
of the Ahmadiya * Church ' as dispassionately as 
is possible for a Christian missionary to do ana the 
author has fairly succeeded in the attempt though the 
antipathies of the Christian apologist are never altogether 
absent from the exposition of tne impartial historian 
—the sub-Current is inseparably mingled with the 
main stream 

The author's treatment of h s subject is undoubtedly 
illuminating He gives in a brief compass but with 
sufficient clearness ev ery necessary piece of information 


OF COOKS 

Connected with the Ahmadi) a movement f e. the life 
of its founder, his distnetive claims, the relations of 
his creed with orthodox Islam, Christianity and 
indigenous rel gions of India description of the 
Ahmadiya community, &c And considering that the 
author is a Christian missionary and has published the 
book in the interests of his mission, we may call his 
treatment as also liberal and broad minded The book 
contains a very copious index and several appendices 
that are particularly valuable . ^ 

Studies from the Hyderabad "World, Poems 
and Translations from Hafiz By Muhammad 
Rahtmnddin Pp 31 

A curious jumble of poems and short rambling 
essays 

A M. 

Industrial Possibilities or India By R, 
Trimurti Ran, Bu 4 , L T Messrs Sri tut asa Varada- 
chart & Co ,4, Mount Road, Madras — Pp 192 

An interesting little book for the use of the general 
pubic Too many subjects have been dealt with in a 
small space /or the book to be useful to the student or 
the technologist A b bhography and a few illustrations 
would have greatly added to the value of the book 
However just at present books of this type are a 
welcome new departure 

K N C. * 


THE ORGANISATION OF SCIENTIFIC \\ ORK IN INDIA 


A RECENT issue of Nature (dated 
February 19, 1920) contained a 
leading article on the organisation 
of scientific work in India, from which 
x\ e learn that 
70V£— 9 


"The reorganisation and development of 
scientific xvoTk in India are now under considera- 
tion, and important and far reaching decisions 
on these questions v\ ill shortly be made by the 
Secretary of State It has already been decided, 
both by the Government of India and bv the 
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But it is t pleasant relief to hear that "a new life 
born of intense suffering has been infused in the 
Punjab which no repression is l.kcly e\er to ex* 
t nguish,' '* the sufferings they have undergone have 
borne fru t and the small band of political agitators 
on whom rests the future progress of the Punjab have 
received such an accession to their ranks that before 
long the race of toad es will be wiped out of existence. 
Trightfulness was utdised for a particular purpose 
[that of cowing down the people] but it has aroused 
such a deep resentment in the whole of Ind a that it 
has opened the e\ es of the submissive Punjabis and has 
nfused a new sprit in them which will make a 
repet tion cf this frightfulness next to impossible IF 
this be so then the horrible toll of a hundred Indian 
1 ves and more for every t uropean killed in the 
Punjab will not have been paid in vain, and the 
officials in the Punjab w H no doubt learn from the 
utter failure of the recent comoaign of terrorism the 
truth of what an English political writer has said 
* Representative institutions petitions public meetings, 
a free press, are various means through « hich the people 
can assett itself, \\ hen refused these means and when 
jet sufficiently rigorous to use them, it will assert 
itself by aimed rebell on or if that is not possible 
by secret consp racics and assassmat ons. A wise 
statesman will make revolution impossible by making 
it unoecccssan, or certain ol failure because not 
supported by the General \\ ill 

Mr Nundy's attitude tow atds our political aspira- 
tions will appear from the following extract * India 
is*t present at the patting of the ways dominated 
by two contradictory • influences autocracy fighting 
t loth ard nail for its life, backed up by traditions of a 
century mil a half, and democracy slowly and stead ly 
advancing, swayed by a wave of nationalism which it 
pervad ng the whole worlj 

The doctorate in India under l ord Southborough s 
scheme w U not amount even to to per cent of the 
population But this need rot discourage us * By 
comparing this w th some foreign countries we find that 
t fc ree years after the Reform Act of 1S31 the electorate 
of 1 ngland was 4 6 per cent , of Ireland 1 2 per cent , 
ef Scotland 3 2 rer cent and so late as tSSS for the 
whefc of the united K ngdom it had risen (o only 
F 0 per cent Sweden started with an electorate of 
1 per cent and I Inly with 2', per cent And the 
f n ted States of America, the most democratic of 
countries had «o tote as I^S an electorate of only 
17 5 per cent , of the total population 

The bankruptcy of the Punjab bureaucracy m 
publ c moral ty , justce and common humanity has 
been laid bare by the indiscriminate massaercs, 
bom! ng» floggings the salaaming and crawling orders 
and rthcr refinement* of barbarism invented and 
praCt ved by them flic Indemnity Act was an 
ad OKSion of moral defeat British character and 
Be lish prest ge haae suflered an incalculable loss and 
it remats »o be seen what action Mr Montagu takes 
on the Hunter Comm tlec’s Report to rehabilitate the 
British character in the esteem of the “less civik«ed’ 
nM ves of India. 

Ml Nurdy »r tea w th rate [sobriety, and takes an 
evenly balanced view of the \ atious pol ticaf problems he 
<KaU with. His impart al ty 11 commendable, wh le hu 
r trn.t sm deserves our generous reeogn uon His 
book di verves to bo widely circulated. 

Q. 


IV. Economics of tho Silk Industry. 
Economics or the Sick lt.nt,STRv By Ratan 
C Rawllev . M x . m sc (EconJ, Pp 343. R* 15 
&. Son I td , a and 4 Great Smith Street, West*. 


The book is a new one of its kind and deals with 
the economic aspects of the silk industry, It contains 
valuable information regarding the existing state of the 
industry of the silk producing countries ot the world. 
The author has also described the rise and fall of the 
industry of some countries and the causes thereof. On 
page 27 we notice that the downfall of the industry in 
Bengal is ascribed to the greed of the East India 
Company The author has not said anything about 
the oppression by the servants of John Company \Ve 
quote the following from Bolts * Consideration ot Indian 
Affairs’ (London 1772) “With every species ot 
monopoly therefore every kind of oppression to manu- 
facturers of all denominations throughout the whole 
country has daily increased , in so much that weavers 
for daring to sell the r goods, D.allals and Pykars for 
having contributed to or connived at the above sales, 
have by the Companv s agents been frequently seized 
and imprisoned, confined in irons, fined considerable 
sums of money, flogged and deprived, in the most 
ignommous manner, of what they esteem mostvafuable, 
ther castes Weavers also upon their inability to 
perform such agreements as have been forced upon 
them by the Company s agents, universally known to 
Bengal by the name of Mutchutkas, have had their 
goods seired and sold on the spot to make good the 
deficiency, and the winders of raw silk called Nagaods, 
have been treated also with suen injustice that 
instances have been known of their cutting off 
their thumbs, to prevent their being forced to wind 
silk . . ..." On page 37 we notice that 

economic causes and diseases ol silkworms led to the 
decline of the industry in Kashmir, but fortunately 
the rearing industry has revived there and the net 
income of the State from the cocoons is nbout Rs. Ii 
toes at present It is a pity however that the filatures 
nf the Ivashin r State are not running profitably and 
the best cocoons are exported On page 56 we notice 
that in I ranee the rearing and reefing have been 
supported by grant ng of bounties. In Trance the 
reefing industry is not flourishing os in Italy but its 
reputation has been kept Up by d nt of its efficient 
organ sat ion On page 58 we notice that m Hungary 
the industry is a State monopoly and the surplus 
cocoons are exported to Marseilles and Milan 
The industry is not in a flourishinj? .condition in 
Spain In Russia only a fim ted quantity of 
raw sdk is retained by the Russian Government. 
Cocoons are produced in the Caucasus region 
and they arc exported to Italy. On page 94 we 
notice that the *y«tem of mere cocoon production in 
a country where raw silk tan be produced Is 
detrimental to the future development ot the industry. 
O" page ft* we notice that gradual rise in the price 
of labour due to the industrial competition was one of , 
the cause* of the ptogrc'siv e duel ne m the production • 
of cocoons in T ranee Fortunately the production of 
cocoons in Ind a is increasng now In Kashmir the 
Industry is a State monopoly W ith all its advantages 
Sate control and monopoly destroy <n tiativo arttoog 
the producer s and lack industrial enterprise 

The dod ne of the Britah silk manufacture is due tq 
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foreign competition. The prosperity of the industry 
in Japan ts due to cheap labour, mechanical inventions 
and automatic machineries reel ng industrj, early start 
and the spirit o! enterprise Sorqe of the above causes 
exist also m China The tariff protected the interests 
of the French manufacturer not onl) in the home 
markets but in the external markets as well Impost 
tion of import duties on silk goods adopted by France 
Italy, German)’, Switzerland Austria and Russia is 
protecting the industry In America the silk industrj 
is a "child of protection. ’ In India the decline of the 
industrj’ is also due to the absence of cooperation and 
lack of organisation. 


It appears to us that the following' steps should be 
taken in India for the resuscitat on of the industry — 
(j) Granting of bounties or subsidies 
(2) Imposition of a tax on the export of raw s Ik, 
silk waste and cocoons 

* 3 ) Imposition of a tax on the imported silk 
fabrics 

(4) Estab’ishnient of a silk condition ng house 
{51 Product on of d ^case-free egg s on a large 
scale 

(6) Establ shment of a central silk institute 

T. S. R. 


NOTICES 

English. 

The Aomadiya Movement (The Religious Lt/e of 
India senes) ByTf A Walter, M A Pf rSj, vtth 
Preface appendices and index Price, Re 1 4 and 
ji 6J in paper and cloth bindings respectively 
Publisher, Association Press, 5. Russel Street, 
Calcutta, 

One of the most important movements in the recent 
history of Islam was started by the late Mirra _ 
Ghulam Ahmad of Oadian (Punjab) in the eighties" 
of the last century He claimed to be the promised 
Messiah— an incarnation of Jesus Christ — in fulfilment 
of the terms of Muslim trad tion He has quitea respect 
able number of followers scattered all over the world, 
but mostly in India and he is sincerely regarded as 
"the promised one’ by thousands of Muslims 

The aim of this book is to sketch the history 
of the Ahmadiya * Church * as dispassionately as 
is possible for a Christian missionary to do and the 
author has fairly succeeded m the attempt though the 
antipathies of the Christian apologist are never altogether 
absent from the exposition of the impartial historian 
—the sub-current ts inseparably mingled with the 
main stream 

The author’s treatment of h s subject is undoubtedly 
illuminating He gives in a bnef compass but with 
sufficient clearness every necessary piece of information 


OF BOOKS 

tonnected with the Ahmadij a movement 1 e, the life 
of its founder, his distinctive claims, the relations of 
his creed with orthodox Islam, Christianity and 
indigenous rel gions of India, description of the 
Ahmadij a community, &c And considering that the 
author is a Christian missionary and has published the 
book m the interests of his mission we may call his 
treatment as also liberal and broad minded The book 
contains a very copious index and several appendices 
that are particularly valuable , 

Studies from the Hyderabad World, Poems 
asd Translations from Hafiz By Muhammad 
Rahtmuddin Pp $1 

A curious jumble of poems and short rambling 
essajs 

A M. 

Industrial Possibilities of India By R, 
Tnmurti Rau, B A , L T Messrs Srinivasa Varada- 
chan £* Co , 4, Mount Road, Madras — Pp 192 

An interesting little book for the use of the general 
publ c Too many subjects have been dealt with in a 
small space for the book to be useful to the student or 
the technologist A b bliography and a few illustrations 
would have greatly added to the value of the book 
However just at present books of this tj’pe are a 
welcome new departure 

k n a * 
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A RECENT issue of Nature (dated 
February 19, 1920) contained a 
leading article on the organisation 
of scientific -work in India, from •which 
■w e learn that 
70^-9 


“The reorganisation and development of 
scientific work in Indiaare now under considera- 
tion, and important and far reaching decisions 
on these questions xv ill shortlj be madei by the 
Secretary of State It has already been decided, 
both by the Government of India and by the 
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tjceretary of State that large sums of money 
must be found at the earl eat possible moment 
for the purpose of fostering the development of 
the Indian Empire by means of scientific 
research 

* Alike m peace and tn war, the applicn 
tion of the results of scientific research has 
been demonstrated to be essentially neces 
sary m modem times for the sun ival and 
continued prosperity of peoples Recently, 
Professor Trancis Dean of the Faculty of 
Chemistry m Bristol University addressing 
the Rotanan Club on Chemistry and the 
War' said — 

In chemistry Germany a position was ltnraea 
surably supenor to ours Based on the dye 
industry it was independent in war bat we 
relied on Lhile and if Von Spee b sauadron bad 
not been eunk onr supp] es would have been 
cut off and we could not have gone on fighting 
The ammonia future of Europe lay with 
Germany who was in a position to supply 
essential fertilizers to the whole of Europe 
The safety of our Empire depended on our 
establishing an industry such as Germany s, and 
it must be established irrespective of pre-coo ceil- 
ed notions about fiscal pol cy 

The most alarming outcome of the war 
was the new chemical arm— an advance 
comparable to that of the firearm over the 
bow and arrow with poss bibties infinitely 
greater If it were possible to create fog for 
any length of time the nation that first dis 
covered it bad therest of the world in its pocket 
Germany was in a better position to-day 
thah before the war It would take us a 
generation to compete on even terms with the 
German chemical industry Our research and 
industry must be fostered ns success w ould bi to 
the country with the largest supply of highly 
trained chemists 

Sack being the vital importance of re 
search it is a matter for satisfaction that 
* the principle of State aid on a generous 
scale has been accepted , * bnt * says 
ISntnre, the important question of the 
best method of utilising this form of assis 
tancem the future development of India 
remains to be settled It thus summarises 
the tuo policies which at present bold the 
field 

(jj) Central sation under a proposed Imperial 
Department of Industries of the Government of 
lna a in which chemists botan sts roolog sts 
and so on will he formed into distinct water 
tight graded services each under the control of 
a departmental head and (6) deceniml sation 
under which the scientific Tr criers at the various 


universities and research institutes w Ul be given 
ns free o band os poss blc 

The policy of centralisation and the creation 
of graded scientific! services have been strongly 
advocated by the Indian Industrial Commission 
which was presided over by Sir Thomas 
Holland formerly Director of the Geological 
Survey of India it is favoured by a number of 
administrators in India who consider that some 
measure of official control is necessary for an 
scientific investigators and it has also rtccntfl 
the Support of several of the scientific witnesses 
crammed by the Commission 
Again — 

The Industrial Commission considers that for 
administrative purposes the chemists now cm 
ployed by the State in India and at present dts 
tnbuted among the cadres of various services, 
should be brought together into one service to 
be called the Indian Chemical Service and shoald 
be under the control 6a far as their scientific 
work is concerned of a senior officer styled Chief 
Chemist to the Government of India The 
remaining members of the service would be 
divided into three groups— agricultural mineral 
and organic chemists— each group being under 
the supervision of a Deputy Chief Chemist 
located nt a su table centre The junior members 
of the groups would be lent to Local Govern 
meats and to various Government Departments 
for periods normally limited to five years they 
would carry out the routine duties required in 
some Cases including teaching and undertake 
certain forms of research with the approval of 
the head of the service All the members of the 
Chemical Service w ould carry on their dnties on 
the following lines (1) Whenever it is possible 
to lay down for any officer a programme of 
research work snch programme would not be 
sanctioned without the consent of the head of 
the service (u) the head of the Chemical Service 
w ould have power to inspect the scientific work 
of any of his transferred officers and to report 
thereon to the local authority (in) the results 
of scientific investigations \v ould be reviewed by 
the head of the service nnd would not be 
published without Ins consent Ordinarily such 
results w ould be given their first formal pubhea 
tion m the officialjournal of the service 

We are told that ns soon as the organi- 
sation of chemists is completed the 
Industrial Commission suggests that the 
botanists zoologists and entomologists 
working in India should be formed into 
similar centralised services Aature also 
describes the present system 

The present system under which research i* 
conducted m India may be described shortly ** 
one oi decent rnh<at ion the work being earned 
o it at the various turn ersity colleges and at # 
number of independent research institutes 
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■v the control of the Government of India, the 
Local Governments, the Indian States, and 
, trusts, of which latter the Indian Institute of 
Science .at Bangalore is the chief example. A 
large number oftbe mostsuccessful investigators 
. working in the universities and. at the various 
research institutes do not favour centralisation 
i in separate scientific services, but consider that 
* the present system should be developed and 
extended, and that in applied science the bond of 
'.-union of the vrorkfers engaged should be the 
general subject investigated, such as agriculture 
or forestry, rather than the particular science 
.involved. At present the in\ estigators dealing 
with a manysided subject like agriculture are 
collected at agricultural research institutes, and 
now belong to the agricultural department. A 
similar method of organisation obtains in 
forestry and at the centres of medical research 
like Calcutta and Bombay. 

Nature pronounces the opinion that 
'The present system has proved successful in 
practice, and the value of the work done in India 
in pure science, in tropical diseases, in agricul- 
ture, and in forestiy has been widely recognised. 
Decentralisation, therefore, has been justified by 
success, and a very strong case will have to be 
made out before the workers at the existing in- 
stitutes are re-grouped in centralised services 
under the control, ns regards their scientific 
work, of the proposed Department of Industries 
of the Government of India 

The last paragraph but one in the article 
■ ■ ' in Nature from which we have already 
< made several extracts shows unmistakably 
that that leading scientific journal is 
distinctly against Centralisation. It runs 
. as follows : — ■’ 

Increased financial assistance on the. part of 
- the State would enable the present universities 
and research institutes to he developed and more 
workers secured. With snch * facilities, there 
I.nouftf oe lne gredteSi possliie 'rreriiom 'tor ‘tnc 
in\ estigators carrying on original work. The 
general conditions under which the researches 
are conducted should be made as attractive as 
possible, and the policy to be adopted should be 
one which would secure the very Best men avail- 
able, and the provision of adequate means for 
their w ork. Por original scientific investigators 
little or no official control is needed, and they 
should not be constantly called upon to furnish 
interim reports and programmes of work to an 
official chief, or.' to obtain his formal sanction 
bafore undertaking an investigation or publishing 
the results, of their work. Such formalities waste 
valuable time, Jead to constant friction, and ore 
altogether foreign to the spirit -which should 
reign in all centres of creative scientific research. 
The article concludes : — 

Briefly stated," the case to be decided !■» pee 


between the advocates of a system of rigid cen- 
tralisation and - those who consider that in 
research work the man is everything, and that 
there can be no' progress without freedom. 
Obviously, the conflict of opinion is a funda- 
mental one, and much will depend on - the 
wisdom and sympathies of t the ’Secretary of 
State, with whom the final word lies, in deciding 
which policy is to prevail. 

The next issue of Nature, dated Febru- 
ary 26, »1920, contains letters on this 
subject from two eminent men of science, , 
both of whom are against the bureaucratic 
policy of centralisation. Prof. Frederick 
Soddy, F. R. S , who is well known 
throughout the scientific world by reason 
of his work in connection with the subject 
of radio-activity and is professor of. in- 
organic and physical chemistry in the ' 
University of Oxford, writes 

I trust the rank and .file of scientific 
investigators throughout the empire will waktf 
up to the urgent need of combined, energetic 
action. The proposals to centralise under the 
control of a few official departmental heads 
the. body of actual scientific investigators in 
India, thus creating a few highly paid adminis- 
trative posts for senior men and effectually 
killing all initiative, enthusiasm, and liberty • 
of action on the payt of those actually carrying- 
on the investigations, is perfectly in accord 
with what has happened in this country since, 
in an evil day, the Government assumed the 
control of scientific and industrial research. 
It .is a proposal that appeals, naturally, to ' 
the. official without knowledge of the way in 
which scientific discoveries originate, and 
anxious to secure a body of cheap and docile 
labour, even though it be mediocre in calibre, 
and to those few who hope to secure for 
.themselves these senior lucrative administra- 
tive qpsts. To^imine jnvesti^tom_Kndi_rpsis.., 
however highly paid, would he unattractive, 
and under such a system there seems cveiy 
inducement for men of originality and scientific 
ability to give the service a wide berth Whereas 
the crying need in India, as everywhere, is 
for men of high calibre and honest, independ-. 
ent mental outlook, anxious only to secure 
favourable conditions under which they may 
be left free to pursue their creative work, and, 
this being secured, careless of wealth, rank, and 
powtfr save as the necessary antecedents to the 
essential condition. * 

Tw o assertions, which can be made without 
the slightest /ear of contradiction, may be put " 
into juxtaposition in order to contrast the 
remedy proposed with the state of things it is 
desired to cure. "First, that of all great nations 
the British Empire has most signally failed in 
its application of ’ . knowledge-- and 
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methods to its national problems, and secondly, under a Lead specially suited to the character 
that in tlie British Empire there exists a body of the w orb The management of our AatUTa 
of skilled and hard n orkmg scientific mve'tiga History Museum a Government institution i 
tors second to none and even under the most invested in trustees who leave to the scientui 
disheartening conditions actually enlarging staff the carrying out Of the scientific wr 
the boundaries of natural knowledge in no as effectively as funds and opportunity allow 
mean degree As the great schemes for rectify Research n ork of the highest value to agri 
ing matters crystallise into action with the culture is being cayncd out at the Rotbamstea 
formation of a Department of Scientific and Experimental Station the original endowment 
Industrial Research at home and concrete of which has been generously supplemented by 
proposals for action os in the Indian reorgaui private munificence and by Government grants 
sation suggested more and more thay seem to Here also the management is vested in a small 
amount to this The men who do the work committee the members of w Inch represent Uie 
and against whom no fault is alleged are to be various scientific sides bf the w ork earned on 
deprived even of what little satisfaction and . . ,, , * i<\nn 

independence genuine scientific work for its own Nature for March 4, 1920, cont 1 

sake affords and are to be put under the men letters from five distinguished scientists, 
against whose incompetence and lack of know all of hom are against the bureaucratic 
ledge the whole uproar originally arose In /an p ro f w Bateson, F R S , writes 
r-searcb where a* the leading art cle in Nature “ ' . ’ , 

of February 19 so truly says the man is every The relations between scientific inquiry nao 
thing that man is to be put under men who constituted authority whether ecclesiastical o 
brought an Empire as rich in scientific talent 


and genms as any perilously low The remedy 
surely is to put the incompetent machine under 
the charge of competent men not ijce versa 
Again ; 

I do not wish to advocate for scientific 
investigators a close corporation keeping lynx 


cm! have seldom been cordial or wholesome. 
Science wa- once a fearful dragon, to be de- 
stroyed or confined With the discovery that 
the beast had powers from winch profit could 
be made by cunning masters it was found 
more expedient to tempt him into harness 
Our former state was probably the better, or 
at least the safer, and most of us will agree 


eyed vigil over their professional interests and with Prof ^oddy that the scheme devised by 
seeking every opportunity to enlarge and the Indian Industrial Commission is simply an 
consolidate them identical with other learned offer of servitude undisguised IVhife there is 
professions for the paramount interest of time those with whom the decision rests 
a scientific investigator should be his work and should be told v cry plainly that the adoption 
his privileges emoluments and status are to he of such rules of sen ice os those Quoted in the 
regarded merely as means accessary to secure leading article in Nature of February 19 must 
opportunity and power to do it That should mean the alienation of all sincere and genuine 
be the test of tbe*e schemes and not the investigators 


further subordination of the men who do the 
work to the organisation attempting to get 
the work done 


The next letter is from Dr A B Rcndlc 
F R, S , who concludes thus 
There may have been some waste of effort 
in the past both at home and oversea* owine 
to insufficient co-operation betw 

science working independently bv. „ R , 

matter for workers to set nght among them at the whim of lus superior in the Service 
” ot be ^mended by_nn organi Such conditions may be appropriate to Certain 


Research 1 kc art literature and all the 
higher products of human thought grows only 
in an atmosphere of freedom The progress of 
knowledge follows no prescribed lines and by 
attempting such prescription the head of n 
Service w ould merely kill the spontaneity and 
enterprise of his workers No one fit to be 
entrusted with research worthy the name 


-operation between men of would undertake it knowing that hts resutts 
Independently but this 19 a might be burked or withheld from publication 


ration conccircd 1 


1 the In 


_ . _ of n Cerman forms of technical or industrial invention, where 

mr/farr system Further it w unlikely that the sole purpose is to get ahead of a trade 
the best men w ill be attracted to w ork under rival but w e can scarcely imagine that the 
* v, nnd wanifold undertakings promoted by 

_ -7~i* t 1 J h L ta V2 tl V' t P^hc money is the scientific services of the Indian Govern 

not .wasted m scientific dereiomnent but the meat are to be conducted in that spirit, 
kind of official control suggested by a scheme F 

of centralisation docs not commend itself as an Mr J S Gamble, F. R S, writes 

%5!L' , £iE?T r »£!g2£ s u,' l s$C"r m c", 0 " “= 

admm rtcred bv cartfulh selected boards of ™ , J of . future my concern at the 
trustee* the scientific work being left to ih/ ™ the leading article iu 

unhampered imt.atm .f the Wific ,S ImpS ^3 \he ** - 
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services in India —a policy winch I believe to be 
likely to prove detrimental to _good work I 
was a member of the Indian Forest Department 
during the years 1871 99, so that my Indian 
experience is not very recent, bnt I have kept 
myself informed of what was going on Since 
I left India research institutes have been 
established in different provinces with officers 
attached to them required to devote themselves 
to the study of scientific questions In my 
opinion, it is of the utmost importance that 
these officers should have as free a hand as 
possible, and be allowed to work in their own 
way on the subjects which they know them- 
selves most competent to study If they are 
called Upon to work under a centralised Depart- 
ment, and perhaps to turn from branches of 
study which they thoroughly understand to 
others in wrhich they may have to begin by 
reading up, much of their tune will be wasted 
and the results poor 

A centralised Department, to most people of 
Indian experience, means many reports and 
returns and constant correspondence, and I 
believe tbe result of such an innovation will be 
that some hours at the beginning of each day 
will have to be spent on what may be called 
"clerical duties" If a scientific worker is to 
do his best, he must be able to spend nil his 
time on his researches, and not be obliged to 
waste much of the day on clerical duties, only 
beginning his real w ork when tired and unable 
to do his best 

Centralisation will also mean, in my opinion, 
the spending of much money in keeping up 
clerical staffs, which, as most Indian officers will 
admit, have a w underfill tendency to increase 
It will be much better that tbe recommends 
tions of the last paragraph but ‘One of y our 
leading article should be followed and the 
money spent in giving financial assistance to 
tbe universities and research institutes instead 
jThe paragraph, to which I refer puts the argu 
ments for the continuance of the -present system 
and its better development excellently in a few 
words, and I trust it may have the effect on 
the administrative authorities that I feel sure 
it must have had on the scientific men who 
have read it 

Bir Ronald Ross, K C B , F.-R. S , 
writes — 

I have not yet had time to stndy the Report 
of the Indian Industrial Commission, and may, 
therefore, be ignorant of some of the arguments 
for centralisation, but I am certainly in general 
agreement with the views expressed in the 
leading article in Nature of February 19, and 
by Prof Soddy and Dr Rend/e in the issue 
for Febraary 26, regarding the dangers of that 
method of research organisation Invesfcsga 
tions under centrahsed bureaucratic control 
must almost always be concerned solely with 
questions capable of receiving easy and immedi 


ate replies, for the obvious reason that directors 
and committees can rarely be persuaded to 
authorise attacks upon difficult or distant 
objectives regarding which, perhaps no replies 
at all may be forthcoming Now the most 
important discoveries have generally been made 
precisely by such attacks, and investigation is 
a lottery in which the greatest prize often falls 
to him who takes the greatest risks Directors 
and committees do not like risks, and, con- 
sequently, seldom make discoveries I should 
like to know for instance, how any “Indian 
Scientific Service" would have attacked the 
malaria problem, which I commenced to assault 
(in a very foolhardy manner 1) in 1890 I am 
sure it would have refused to authorise my 
attempts, and even to publish my first results 
On the other band it would have wasted 
with npe bureaucratic prudence thousands of 
pounds in looking for Plasmodia in marshes 
or in trying to correlate various species of 
mosquitoes with local outbreaks of the disease, 
and I am sure it w ould have achieved nothing 
at nil up to the present day 

W e forget that, like really valuable art and 
invention scientific discovery is almost always 
due mainly to the individual. One might as 
well try to organise an Institute for the Writing 
of Poetry as institutions for making great 
discoveries or inventions Like ort, discovery 
is creative It depends much more on tbe brain 
than on tbe hand, even in work requiring the 
most careful manipulative skill Scientific 
services will not be able to pick up "discoverers ’ 
on every bush All they can do is to organi«e 
handwork for which they may be useful But 
if the Government of India wishes to obtain 
great results for its expenditure* it must buy 
genius Now genius may be defined as the 
quality which achieves success, and the only 
way to buy it is to reward success as suggested 
by the Committee on Awards in Nature of 
January 8 What w r e all fear is that the Govern- 
ment of India will be tempted to spend much 
larger sums of money in buying, not genius, 
but its opposite 

At the same time certain researches, even 
of a petty kind, will require subsidies, and 
the Government ought also to possess expert- 
advisers in many branches of science Some 
kind of scientific service will therefore be needed, 
but this should not be allowed to engross the 
whole field , and the best results are sure to 
be obtained in the future as they have been 
in the past, by untrammelled men of capacity 
w orkrng as they please 

Dr E J Russell, F R S , observes • 
Experience shows that successful co-operation 
is achieved only when a deliberate attempt is 
made to secure optimum conditions for each 
individual w orker “ 

How can, tt systeaf -d to fit 

these » ' 



lot be far distant 
\nd tli « leads 
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reception and germination 
of the =eeds ot suggested 

reforms that will he fouoA 
scattered broadcast on its 
walls and floors It is not 
an easy task Those onl> 

w ho are concerned with the 

collection of data for, and 
the preparation of the de- 
signs and the execution of 
the \ arious charts and 
models and demonstrations, 
can realise what an amount 
of study research, thought 
and observation underlies an 
apparently pleasing P"- t ' ,rc 
or a model which is strictly 
drawn to scale, on n care 
ful and comparative sturtv 
of tacts and statistics It 
is, thus a most powerful 
stimulus to social study, 
both in its preparation and 
in its lessons 

The NErn ok «icu 
Exhibition-.. 

I ortunatelv after all I 
have said above, it does not 

require much pleading to 
show how verv obvious and 
urgent the need is \ vague 
desire for serving one scoun 
trv often proves impotent 
knowledge must precede an 

i perot ion nnd the more 
accurate nnd the more 
thorough the knowledge is 
the better the incentive for, 
and tl e result of the opera- ' 
tion The days of cnipin 
osm arc gone or are fast dis 
appearing from everj walk 
m outlive* Science or sys 
v ledge ami a scientific study 
interpretation of facts now form the 
of all constructive ami progressive work 
■ •’ -ppheation of the nrt of 
not onlv be useless but 



teinatiscd 1 lvi>iu«. _ - 

and interpretation of facts 

bisf- -r- 1 ’ snil 


implied or urged action on our own account 
- , operation W ith other organisations vv 

leads me to consider the neat point surgerv or medicine mav noi uu*» ■« ■'••• 

Its Nvtikl mav prove positive!) dangerous without a 

Tin* movement is principals educative and clear and accurate knowledge of the human 
not executive People must not expect it to held) sv stem in health * , ” t1 ™ 
supplj the panacea for all possible evils and to effort for the amelioration of the ""JJ™ 
solve problems which tt docs not pretend to our masses whether in ngard to their >nmtao 
inclu tc within Us .cope Its mam purpose is to or economic condition may not only be useless 
stimulate a wile-spread popular thinking on and wasteful but mav be harmful withou 
matters relating to Health and Social Welfare intelligent studv of the various conditions m 
and its main feature is to create n strong public their normal nnd abnormal ideal practical nnu 
opinion based on a careful study of actual facts comparative nspects , , , . . . 

anl figures which will urge people to act The ground must be thorough!) studied and 
directly or indirectl) prepared for receiving the seeds the soil must 

it is visual oratorv emphasizing compelling co operate w ith the seed to j leUl a happy result 
/lets It is the University of the literate and and thus the popular nun! the understanding 
the illiterate it maltctac ilhterite rrid It of the people of the ma«s Of the vv omen and 
prepares the sod of the peoples minds for the cv cn children must be«ufhcu.utl) nnd intelligent 
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given to tlie ailing and long suffering multitudes 
according to the simplest and the most up to 
date scientific methods it will be a practical 
lesson to the numerous village doctors and 
practitioners who would be specially invited 
and it would set up a standard of efficient jet 
cheap treatment which may take many a year to 
filter down to the interior of the Bengal \ illages 
Through popular lectures and lantern slides and 
cinema films, the men, women and children will be 
shown the great beautiful nnd interesting world, 
of which they arc the citizens, what splendid so 
cial work is being done in many countries by the 
joint labours of men and w omen how improve 
meats can be effected by co operation and by the 
force of healthy public opinion , how v illages 
can be kept clean and are kept clean, liow 
cultivation can be improved and cattle kept 
fit, how the purity of food and inilk and water 
can be maintained, how infection could be 
fought how small industries could be deve- 
loped, nnd so on and on It will open up 
their minds to newer visions and ideals of 
life and urge them to greater and nobler 
endeavours There will be of course the 
stationary exhibits to see and study and there 
w illbcdemoBStrations agricultural educational, 
sanitary, etc And, should we even forget such 
hymns and kirtans as all may take part m the 


spirit of winch makes all human en- 
deavour instinct with lift and entbtui 
asm and the force of which, specially 
country, has been so great f 

If some critic would trot out thevso 

nl joke as to the doubtful utility or 
futility of turning the handle of n 
cinematograph before a poor villager 
whose spleen is bigger than his 
‘stomach” and who has not even a 
cowrie m his cart hem pot, — well, the 
simple .answer is, these shows may at 
any rate bring even some joy and 
recreation and education to them fled 
would doubtless help towards the 
creation of tint strong public opinion 
and effort, the force of which woutd 
sooner that later, compel the author- 
ities to pay greater attention to the 
needed relorms, and compel our own 
people to put forth greater efforts 
at self help to which these exhibitions 
will partly show the way. 

Practical Issves. 

This Exhibition movement is now 
a fairly well established institution 
of great force and weight Just two 
years ago when it was first inaugur- 
ated under the auspices of a private 
association, his Excellency the Cover 
nor, who presided over the closing 
ceremony, was pleased to observe 
“This venture on the part of the 
Bengal Social Service League is one 
of great promise ” He further observ 
ed If this son of thing can be done not 
only in Calcutta but at many 'centres 
throughout the Presidency of Bengal, we 
should indeed have gone a long way to lin 
prove the position of sanitation, hvgiene 
and health and so on amongst the masses of 
people and 1 think the Social Service League are 
to be heartily congratulated upon being the 
pioneer in this work They have set an excellent 
example and I hope that they will not rest upon 
their laurels but on the contrary that they will 
be encouraged by the success which has attend- 
ed their endeavours this year to carry on the 
work which has been so well begun and make 
this exhibition a permanent feature in the life 
of Calcutta ” This hope has been largely ful- 
filled liaving regard to the humble resources of 
that association e have held the exhibition 
already 17 times during the last 2 years in this 
province and even in Ilihar and Assam It is 
now la serious contemplation to give effect to 
tlie other section of our original scheme, n» , to 
establish a bocial Service Museum, “as a per- 
manent feature m the life of Calcutta” with 
many sections where charts nnd models could 
be permanently housed and copies loaned out or 
sold for other exhibitions elsew here 

H would be very desirable indeed to establish 
in this connection a Social Service Trmntti™CIas*, 
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with a library and a club where lecturers 
demonstrators /ind workers may be trained 
pupils taught and impetus be given to social 
studv in all it-, ispects and papers read and 
discussion invited on various problems arising 
out of social welfare work Here charts and 
models w ould be prepared under expert super 
vision and prizes may be offered for the best 
data or designs for the charts and models and 
for their execution This school may like the 
exhibition stimulate the establishment of similar 
•schools in other towns preferably in connection 
with the colleges so that by and by social 
study of the condition of one s countrv com 
pared pith those of others may form a section 
of the educational programme of an advanced 
student about to emerge as a responsible 
citizen for reponsible management of his country s 
affairs This w ould again giv e an impetus to 
the creation of a new line of literature for 
graphic popular education 

\n annual session may be held during the 
Easter in Calcutta where charts models litera 
turc and various appliances max be invited 
from different centres for exhibition and the 
authors of the best contributions publiclv 
acknow ledged and rew arded 
Co\clc«io\ 

Wc are now only at the threshold of a great 
movement and it is but a beginning It has to 
be carefully and patiently developed and we 
need the help and co operation of the best minds 
and the best bands The future is one of great 
promise and great is the possible reward If a 
band of educated and trained w orkers be found 
the men women and children of Bengal may be 
wttlnn the course of five rears gnen nn enhght 
cnetf nnd practical education that would 
gladden the heart of any lover of this land 
Those who can spare some money will thev 
contribute to our funds which arc now depleted 
tho'c who have ideas and suggestions will they 
give us the benefit of their brains those who can 
write will they help us with their pen and will 
the IVess lend the invaluable weight of its 
leaders nnd space in it colums and those wlio 
can offer tlicir personal services will tljev 
volunteer and conic forw ard ’ 

Men women and children bv their thousands 



hanitary Engineer s Models of Vqua Prtw 
By courtesy of Dr Bentley Photo by Dr Maitra. 

have vis ted this exhibition nnd evinced the 
keenest interest I alone have known of 
numerous instances where the visit has led to 
some practical reform in the homes and no one 
can possibly gauge the amount or extent of its 
ractical educational value This exhibition of 
ealth and child welfare has indeed met with an 
amount of success which was beyond our 
dreams 


Substance of a paper read b\ Dr D N Ma Ira in 
o onect on » th the Calcutta Health and Ch Id \\ elfare 
b xh b bon Blocks k ndly lent by Dr Maitra 
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It thou comcst not forth O friend to the 

healing stream 

An 1 the «hatl v law ns of rest 
Ik of god courage nn 1 have no fear at all 
.Before the Tiger of W rath as one of old 
Thv «oul shall laugh nnd thou shalt quietly 
Hold him between thv fingers and divest 
llis flaming fell to be thy sdhen shawl 
The serpent of deep dishonour thou shalt fold 


\bout thv neck the burdens of dismav 

Miall be thv jew els and inv mciblc 

\s a sw ift storm that darts upon the sea 

Thy dance of jov shall waken them that dream 

Of still beatitude where all is well 

With their own souls and thev shall watch 

thv play 

Ofloving deeds and m them shall discover 
\i«ions of heaven and the Ileavenlv hover 

I L, Swicur 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Effect of Rise of Price on 
Rural Prosperity 
The Bombi\ Cooperative Quarterly 
has printed extracts from a paper by Dr 
IT II Mann nnd Mr N \ Kanithnr on the 
effect of rise of prices on rural prosperity 
submitted to the Conference of the Indian 
Economic Association held in January 
1920 in n Inch the writers observe — 

The effect of n rise in prices on the condition 
of the rural population in Ind a has been a 
matter of very serious d flerence of opinion 
Some authorities have held that seeing that 
the produce of the land was the source of the 
prosperity of landholders and village people 
generally the fact of their being able to obtain 
a h ghcr pnee for it would obviously lead to 
their general economic advantage Others 
equally well informed have stated that what 
ever w ould happen in theon in practice e\ cry 
n«e in price has meant more d faculty and more 
poverty in the rural areas The matter is reallv 
of great importance because among other 
reasons in a country of periodic land settlements 
such as occur in Ird a changes in price have, 
always been considered a void factor in deter 
mining changes in land assessment 

B^ a series of very careful village studies 
earned on, family by family , m tw o Deccan 
villages named Pimpla Saudagar and 
Jatcgaon Budruk they lia\e come to the 
following general conclusion 

In general the evil effects ofa rise m prices 
on the general conditions of the rnral popula 
tion can in t'ne Tlcccaif at nn\ rate "barmy ’be 

g ainsaid And if this is clear the question of 
it maintenance of low prices b\ any available 
means may be a matter for much more «enous 
concern on the part of those m authority than 
lias lutherto been realised 

For tlic method, of village studies 
pursued and the detailed -conclusions 
arrived at the original paper deserves to 
be read 


Importance of tbo Study of 
Comparative RoLgion and 
Sociology 
In ltia foreward to the first number of the 
72i5~ll 


Indian Journal of Sociology Mr Manubhai 
N Mehta the Dew an of Baroda, writes — 

IIis Highness the Maharaja Gachuar always 
placed a b gli value on the study of Comparative 
Kehg on and of Sociology as a corrective to 
our lapsing into parochial grooves V compare 
tree stud\ of d fferent religions and faiths is 
sure to die*; pate ignorance and break the crust 
of superstition warping the growth of a nation a 
mind and a comparative studv of the. diversity 
of soc al condit ous s a safe soh ent of any 
insular pride that may be corroding its Vital 
functions Knowledge and Learning have no 
political boundaries or geographical frontier 
fortunately there is no Customs protective 
Cordon against the message of Science Let 
this Sociolog cal Journal though started m 
Baroda have an undisputed access to every home 
where knowledge is welcome from all quarters 
under the sun 

Professor Alban G Widgery, the editor 
of the Journal says — 

In the realms of industry and commerce there 
are rapi! advances Education is spreading 
and progress ng in a variety of directions The 
beginnings of an increased popular share m the 
governments of the country may be expected 
to lead to more widclv d ffused interest and 
participation m publ c affairs There arc a 
thousand and one s gns of a rev real n rejpven 
esccnce of Indian activities a greater joy m 
bring But there is a danger of the achievement 
of the quixotic There appears much riding 
on the paper horse? of finance and a tilting 
at {cotton ? ) m 11s Never was the need for 
trained sociologists or for more attention to 
c*> aw this gast of. qtlmtnsfiJxit* 
or? political leaders and the educated public 
generallv so great as at the the present time 
m India Tor if there is to be developed from 
the new aspirations nnd hopes in Indian life 
from tins new energy a real progressive reams 
sance there is a c/ill for men of vis on for 
reflection on the ideals to be accepted for know 
ledge of the facts nnd the mears by w bich these 
ideals may be realised 

Higher Commercial Eduoation 
* for Indian? 

Principal P L Austey thus begins his 
lecture on Higher Commercial Lducation 
m India, ‘ printed lfi the Mysore Economic 
Journal 
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The first thing is to lie clear what end a 
Commercial College should =erve Is it intended 
mainly to turn out well trained clerks * Then 
what we want is an institution something like 
the Pitman s School in London an institution 
where shorthand type \ ntmg bookkeeping 
office methods comm rciat ar thmetic element 
ary econom cs and bank ng modern languages 
etc are efficiently taught at hours arranged 
to suit the coni en cnce of those already in 
bt sincss 

The utility of *uc h institutions requires no 
discussion 

But, as the lecturer sa\s education m 
commerce may mean something different 


India’s Sugar Supplies and 
Consumption 

It is a pity that in India the actual 
cultivator of the soil is almost m crery 
case illiterate, and cannot therefore read 
what the Agricultural Department may 
have to teach him Still information 
should be supplied to the literate in the 
hope that some ofitmaj rfcach the masses 
The Agricultural Journal of India has 
reproduced from the .Economist an article 
on the world s sugar supplies from which 
we learn — 


H itbrn recent years a number of institutions 
have sprung up m Europe and America the 
function of which js to turn out not clerks but 
young men fitted to rise to positions of respon 
sibility as Managers and Organuers The idea 
is to give a 1 beral education of a university 
type on the Assumption ultch experience has 
amply confirmed that such an education by 
enlarging the intellectual and moral outlook 
ultimately pays in the higher spheres of business 
no less than it does m professional or official 
life But the courses of study for a higher 
commercial education do not consist of the 
class cal languages philosophy 1 teraturc or 
physical science They comprise instead econo 
mic history nnd theory nAtional administration 
public finance statistics currencj banking 
( commercial geography mercantile law account 
mg and au 1 ting To g \e a liberal commercial 
elucation of this type is the aim of the great 
nnd brill ant German Colleges of Commerce 
of the faculties of commerce at several English 
Universities of tl c graduate school of business 
administration at Harvard and to alarge extent 
of the London School of Fconotnics Most of 
these institi t ons w as started in the face of 
considerable doubt an l oppos tion But where 
they were wisely planned and managed they 
have long since proved tl eir worth especially 
in Germany nnd America. 

It was formerly s ipposed that for com 
mciem! purposes no very high type of education 
was required Under the old conditions this 
may dxc.o.- J«or Aw sv if nr ur Ahr mnx-nnr oi' 
individual traders was concerned though it 
■nevsr can have been true from the national 
standpoint Tltil rcction of the nation 8 policy 
Mi respect of trade ind ist ry commerce and 
banking lias always required a w i ler odtlook 
than is found in those who have learned their 
business by rule of thumb And to-day even 
the management of private concerns .call* for 
faculties ot a far h -her order than sutTced wl cn 
coinpetit ou 1 ad not yet become worldwide 
nnd when gigantic combines bad not v«t 
oiersba low ed a small trader 


The United Kingdom is one of the greatest 
sugar-consuming countries and, unlike the 
majority of others is entirely dependent upon 
imports for its supplies Before the war those 
imports of cane ana beet refined and unrefined 
were rapidly approaching the round figure of 
two million ton* a year This approximately 
represents a consumption which was exceeded in 
bulk only by the United States and British India, 
with Germany and Russia occupying fourth nod 
fifth positions The average annual consump- 
tion in the five years period 1908—13 for the 
world is estimated at 1G 850,000 tons the 
principal consuming countries being America 
3 400 000 tons British Lidia 2 830 000 tons 
United Kingdom 1.800 000 tons Germany 
1 460 000 tons Russia 1 180 000 tons Austria 
Hungary 080 000 ton* nnd France 043 000 
tons On the basis of population, the United 
Kingdom was an easy first in the average con 
sumption per head with America next A 
curious fact is that while the world s supplies 
averaged nearly 1C million tons n year the 
exportable surplus of producing countries 
averaged only GVi million tons of which the 
United States absorbed 50 per cent Great 
Britain 34 per cent and British India 11 per 
cent Notwithstanding that India produced 
more sugar than any other country, it ^was not 
self supporting having to import 20 percent 
of requirements principally from Mauritius 
Java nnd Austria Hungary On the other hand 
the United States with great resources produced 
cmy 2irper rent oi requirements and imported 
very largely from the West Indies Of European 
countries Germany Austria Hungary, Russia 
France nnd Holland all produced a varying 
surplus for export 

With regard to future supplies, the 
outlook is not altogether unsatisfactory 

* , tab X P™ ted , « the Commerce 
Monthly of New \ork for September, the 
average production of the principal sugar 
producing countries in the five years preceding 
the war the output of 1 917 and 1918, and the 
estimated yield of the 1019 crop are given as 
un ier in short tons — * 
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Per 

*909-13 cent. 

Country (5->ear of 1917 "1918 1919 

- a\ erage) total Estimated. 

Tons Tons * Tons Tons 

British 

India ,2,520,587 14 3.°S5>3So 3.708,320 2,617,000 
Ger- 

many 2485,551 14 1,796,390 1,759,047 1481,000 

Cuba 2.050,843 X2 3486,566 3,859,613 44So,ooo 

Austiia-Hun* m 

garv 1486,815 9 1,057,840 748,44® 784,000 

Russia 1,572,136 9 1480,192 1,152,010 784,000 

Java 1454(5+0 8 «.7®7.7*5 2 .o°5»992 1,870.00a 

United 

States SS 1,734* 5 1,133.626 1,010,660 1,040,000 
France 75*. 49 s 4 206494 224,297 123,000 

Hawaii ' S 54.096 3 644.571 576.839 5 S2 .°°° 

Porto 

Rico 348.456 - 2 502.395 453.795 420,000 

Formosa and ' 

Japan 255,249 t 488449 445,332 466,000 

Other coun- 
tries 3.379.013 *9 3.477434 3468.565 3565.000 
Total 17,740.5*8 100 19,026432 19412,910 18,312,000 

From the illustrations reproduted in our 
last issue from an official bulletin the 
, reader has seen how the outturn m Java 
per acre has been increased. There is hope 
' for some increase in India, too, if scientific 
methods are adopted. Some efforts are 
being made in this direction. 

Speaking generally, the sugar industry m 
India is not in a satisfactory condition. In spite 
of the enormous area under cultivation, India 
is obliged to increase its considerable imports of 
sugar from Java and other countries To obviate 
this, urgent steps are being taken to improve the 
character of the canes and establish varieties 
adapted to local conditions and the circum- 
stances of the sugar-growers. 

In this connection the following articles 
in the March issne of the Agricultural 
Journal of India should be read: — “The 
Development of Cane Planting by the East 
India Distilleries and Sugar Factories, 
Ltd."; “Packing Seed Sugarcanes for 
Transport"; “The Growth of Sugarcane"; 
“What the Tucuman Experiment Station 
has done for- the Argentine Sugar Indus- 
try”; "The World’s Sugar Supplies.” 

- The increased attention paid by the 
j British Government to sugar production 

. is due to the exclusion Of Germany and 
Austria as possible sources of supply. This 
increased attention may lead to greater 
production of sugar in India, but it will 
flI«oIead to the ctiltin ** ' the sugar- 


cane and the manufacture of sugar passing 
largely to the hands of foreigners. 

^Labour Organisation. 

In Commerce and Industries Mr. K. S. 
Abhyankar describes the origin and 
functions of labour organisations thus : 

Labour organisation is a product of ‘the 
capitabsation of industry.’ The need for it 
anscs because the struggle betwen the capitalist 
and'tlie labourers is an unequal one ; the former 
can usuhlly afford to wait till liis terms are 
accepted, while the latter has the fear of &tarva-. 
tion immediatelv staring him in the lace More- 
over the capitalists can easily combine, and 
there is usually a sort of tacit understanding 
which generally pre\ents them from competing 
freelv for workmen 

The functions of Labour Organisations arc 
Jjoth beneficent and militant, and we need not 
unduly emphasise the latter aspect. Even as 
regards strikes, the experience has been that it is 
better to deal with muons than with individual 
labourers, a fact which was very clearly brought 
out at the time of the last strike of the Bombay 
mill-hands. 

* The factory-owners need not, therefore, take 
fright at the grow tli of spirit of organisation 
among workmen. 

The conditions necessary for the creation 
of strong labour organisations tire then 
described. 

To create strong labour organisations there 
must, in the first place, be perfect freedom t>f 
organisation 

In the United Kingdom, which has been called 
the ‘classic home' of Trade Unionism, labour 
organisations were regarded as ‘criminal cons- 
piracies under both common and statute law*, 
in the beginning of the last century. \\c believe 
there is no such legal obstacle in the way of 
labour organisation m this country 

Secondly, there ought not to be ‘a great 
gulf fixed between masters and men.’ Under 
the old indigenous system, the labourer bad his 
status fixed to a certain extent" Moreover, 
when it was not possible to carry on production 
on n large scale, there u as close contact between 
the employer and the employed. The labourer 
could, moreover, look forts ard to a day w hen 
he would be an emplover himself after serving 
his term of apprenticeship But with the intro- 
* duction of factories nnd of large scale produc- 
tion, the labourers degenerate into mere ‘hands’ 
and the personal tonch between the employer 
and the employed is lost 

The third requisite for «necessfu! In' 
organisation is that large n waiters of *-* 
mu«t he ma«sed together in single o 

I i«tlv there urns’ be son- o 
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organise ‘labour in India lias not yet bad employers and workmen fails to effect a settle- 
time to evolve a. class of its representatives mentofany dispute arising between them then 
leaders and agitator! who can claim to speak the same w ill be referred to the Board of Arbitra 
on its behalf and control in times of industrial, tion presided over by an impartial outsid'r I 
peace and war Tlie majority of the labourers -would suggest the formation of Boards of Qon 
ate ignorant and tJ6 not understand their posi dilation for all departments of iaboiir employing 
tion well -enough to act effectively There is more than twenty w orkmen 
tefort lira tlic n-impk of* hat ha, tan acl*v g mct hods of dealing Mltk 

» ed by labourers in the West by means of orgam . , , , ,i 

sation but verj feu of them are literate enough labour unrest are mentioned and comment' 
to understand the significance of the labour ed Upon, 

movement m the H est The duty- of advising Attempts are also being made to improve the 
and gtud ng the labourer therefore devolves on economic condition of the working classes b> 
the educated classes means of co operativesecteties - and by various 

The" writer observes in conclusion that methods of profit sharing Payment of labour 
organisation of labour is essential for by results wherever possible would also go a 

i lit ..I..., _i ,u great w ay to stcure maximum of production at 

healthy industrial growth minimum of cost Some persons ore of opinion 

It will in the long run mean that labour w ill that nationalisation of industries would provide 
be more effic ent It is as proper for labour to a panacea for all the economic ills of the present 
organ se itself for self protection as it is for day I do not think so and this opinion is dailv 
merchants traders or art sans to do so for the gaming ground nil over the world “It has not 
same purpose The Hbo tr organisations serve yet been shown that people w ould work harder 
also as training grounds for citizenship (or the State than for private interests On the 

Factdry labour sajs Mr N C Mehta of contrary *there is little doubt that production 
the Indian Civil Service isfrequentiv the object will materially decrease under A system of 


of social chanty but its inherent right to live 
decently is never concede l until it aiquircsthe 
art of organised agitation and exercises it? 
irresistible strength of numbers,’ and. again, 
the contest m the international marlet lias 
to be won not bv the temporary and fortuitous 
advantage of ignorant unorganised labour but 
1 y superior capacity for organisation and pro 
gres« 

On Labour Unrest 

Writing on labour unrest m the Indian 
Review Mr J D Mpthms observes with 
regard to hours oflqbqur 

As regards short hours of wdrk it is really 
very difficult to 'ay wliat Is the minimum num- 
ber of hours a w orhman must be made to w ork 
without m nny w ay diminishing the total out 


nationalisation Therefore the only remedy for 
the present labour unrest seems to be -smote 
production and less consumption 


Worship by “Swakarma”. 

A disquisition od ' Sw abliSva and 
Swadhama’ is the instalment of Essays 
on the Gita by Mi; Aurobindo Ghosc pub- 
lished in the March issue of the Ai yn la 
it lie explains tliewqrship by sji nrlumm, 
one s own wdrk, aft follows — 

The Gita s injunction is to worship the fojvjne 
bj oar own work sivakarman r the work deter 
m nfd by our own law of being and nature I or 
from the Divine nil movement of creation and 
ipulse to action comes and by him all this 


of work must dilT r very much in different trade? 
A man has only so much w ork m him each day 
and th s can be done in s x lours as efficiently 
asm twelve Therefore ths is abo a matter 
for experiment and as such Itcannot be decided 
in a hurrvi 


put-nud increasing the cost of production Hours universe is extended and for the holding together 

1 * t-.-j.n- * — of the worlds he presides over and shapes 

through the Snabfiavo all action To worslup 
him with our inner and outer activities to make 
our whole active life a sacrifice of works to him 

is to prepare ourselves to become one with him 

in all our w ill and being and nature Our w orks 
lor the 'cttlement of labour disputes aC<: ^? ng , tIlc truth of °ur nature 

hern in fnvourof tbeappointmentof b P oard; ZL& Sf S? 

of concihaliotT and boards of nrbttra expression of the soul nature The S 
tion > 4 mmost truth of the soul in nature will help us to . 

It is a matter for an ch satisfaction to know ?, rnve nt tht !ura °rtal truth of the same soul m 
that efforts nre how Wmg made to rettlc disputes tl,e noTl superconscious siiprcifie nature There 
between employ erj and workmen by means of Onenc'-g with C od and our true self amt -all 
Boar Is of Coucil ation first an l Boards of ‘ x,a S s "c can live and be a means of divine 
Arl itrAt on text If-thc Board of toned atioit nct,on ,n the freedom of tlic immortal Obama" 

composed of equal numbers of repres-ntatnes of ___ 
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The Art of Biography 

‘A scholar journalist’ on whom Mr 
Justice Y M Coutts Trotter wntes m the 
April Even mans Renew, is Sir Edward 
Cook, one of whose essays is devoted to 
* The Art 6f Biography v Sir Edward 
enumerates what he considers to be the 
essentials of a good biography 

The* first is relevancy, that, is relevancy to 
yoarsntyect the maji_jQti have elected to give 
a picture of AH mast be subordinated to that 
however stirring the times m which the hero 
lived the temptation to describe the events m 
which lie lived must be overcome if yielding to 
it would obscure the pnraarj purpose The 
biographer must not lose himself in the historian 
The Life and Times of X or the Life and Letters 
of G almost condemn themselves by their titles 

The necessity for selection and arrangement 
on which our wnter neat insists speaks for 
itself in writing a life of a public man von 
must suppress a great deal of your av ailable 
material It is trivial and adds nothing to yonr 
portrait On the other hand you must not 
1 suppress matter that is really characteristic 
merely because it is personal and might con 
cei\ ably give offence If it is a necessary factor 
to the understanding of tbe character jou are 
attempting to portray it must be stated or you 
must abandon your*$t&sk Troude s Life of 
Carlyle treated the most intimate topics fully 
and boldly and the outcome of the numerous 
severe criticisms on the "°rk "ns not that it 
v, as badly done, but that it should not have 
been done at all The last requirement that Sir 
Edwafd lays down is that the biographer should 
be honest Ills succeeding pages expand this 
dictum into tbe proposition that the biographer 
should be in sympathy w ith his subject so as to 
make the best of him but should not be so 
blinded by hero-worship as to be incapable of 
,ncw-i.'ciTg' ^uy. blemish Jtodtqns mu* _may 
paraphrase it all by saying that he should be at 
nil tunes both sympathetic and judicial The 
unsympathetic biographer is naturally un 
common why should a man «it down to write 
the biography of a person with whom he is not 
in sympathy ' The other tendency to exalt the 
hero at the expense of nil truth and proportion 
is an outstanding feature of all ephemeral bio- 
graphies of comparatively insignificant men 
written by t! eir friends or relations It is noted 
by dur essayist that this partiality destroys the 
u value of Dow den s Life of Shelley what of 
Carlyles Frederick the Great > It 13 a question 
w better any book u ntten by a great man has 
had so disastrous an influence on the destinies of 
the human race 


A levy on Capital 
In the course of an article on < A Levy 
on Capital’’ in East and TVest Mr HIS 
Wilkinson urgeS us to oSer nil our arl 
vantages and privileges of wealth caste 
lineage and position in willing service in 
the Cause of people of humble birth and * 
poor education peoplewe despise working 
honestly and devotedly in their interests 
and asking fornaught in return ’ There lies 
the way of Salvation says he Seeing that 
the interest on Governroert loans is 
per cent and the Gov ernment take aw av 
again a quarter of tliatm income las 
he thinks it is not right orfair that private 
firms or companies should be allowed to 
make dividends of ten twenty, or twenty 
five per cent He suggestsjthat profits in 
excess of say, ten per cent should be made 
an offence against the State and that all 
profits in excess oftfais legal amount should 
be impounded by the State Apart from 
the legality or justice of any such action, 
it is obvious that this ought not to be 
done m India For here the State is not 
identified with the people and State 
revenues go to a very large extent to 
suell the incomes of bureaucrats exploiters 
and fighters The other opinions of the 
writer, regarding the nationalisation of 
mines and railways and the impounding 
ofaJl war bonds by Government should 
not be thought of wnthout at the same 
time stipulating that all rev enues must be 
subject to the full control of the people 

nhr vFbriif k iTuAf At firc&hr 
On the occasion of the opening of the 
Y M C A Students’ Hostel for Indians 
m London Mr Laurence Binyon poet, 
art-cntic author of Painting m tbe Far 
East spoke thus in part as reported m 
tbe 1 oung \fen oflndii - 

I do feel more and more every daj how great 
is the debt that the whole world owes to India 
J-alvyays think it is one of the most fasc nating 
moments in the w orld when Alexander the Great 
at the height of his genius came pressing on to 
the meditative world of India Alexander’s 
march and conquest is usually thought of as a 
war of aggression but 1 would rather think of 
it as something predestined ns the 
against human ignorance la 1 
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met something that be bad never met 1 cfore 
something which baffle 1 on I overcame him — he 
met the Indian mind This is v. hat I should like 
to emphasize tint constant cinsu erring at ten 
tion to the things of the mind the life of the 


Shipbuilding In America 
and Great Britain.. 

The Indian and Pastern Engineer wntes 
that, 


spirit which is the eternal character of Indian although a great many people were inclined 
history and which is a challenge to us in Europe to consider the American shipbuilding pro* 
The other day I was induced to attempt a £»“»««» bemg something of the nature of a 
version or rtlhir to pot iMostrst Ibe famous “HIT the jurats M,vrc now avuhWe for tie 
and beautiful drama Sitaitala It «»* fmaasc forari oat in the Umtcd State! prove 
written fftcen ban lrtd year, o K o aad tell* of clearly eacogh that the Atneneaa* have entered 
the reverence paid by kings aad those m ponee whole beartedl) into competition * th Entoh 
to anyone who lias tlic gift of religion and who hoilderi and, nt any rate for the time.be g, 
M tie contemplate 1* With that goo* have plaeed America at the head ofalfothev 
something that alio stnl.es one very tnneh-the "'J"*™ 1 , S » » *5" '!“* 4 “2S 

gnat gentleness and the digmty of moaners 1010 >he tonnnge turned out in Aaierjcan yards 
Another thing is the lnppmesS which is got from s™ "ore than twice as innch as by all the 
the feeling of kinship with non human life— the Dnt,s “ shipbuilders 

love of animals birds and flowers and trees and . 11 will be of interest to give the following 
* ‘hfiJninfaH i* full of that There goes iwtli <«««•» f°r the past year la America the total 
tint too the respect for the lives of others the number of ships built was 1 337, having a gross 
respect of one man for another however tonnage of 4 73G 103 tons the machinery 
different That is the direction m which we m installations totalling 2 531 210 i hp lathe 
Turopehave yet far to travel We have had 5fmc P<™d 1 2CS ships were bui t ui Great 
Francis of Assis. but how isolated a figure he Britain with a gro«s tonnage of 1 031 7G0 tons 
is From that point of view we arc still in a ®nd a machinery power of 3 200 040 tons 
backward state We think too much of action. Apart from the ^appointment of the fact that 
for its own sake merely being active and busy *« cr ! caa total 

We go to extremes and extravagances in this Bn bah jt is somewhat unsatisfactory to record 
position for action this love of always doing „ a * * carce J ao 7 P?°B ress was made w 1019 
something while India goes eometiraes to the compared with the previous year In 1018 
other extreme We can each learn from the ?cVo n*ir. ar ^ S turnc< * OQ t 1,244 ships totalling 
othfsr 1 840 029 tons pots and an indicated hor«e 

° tner power of 4- 322 200 

Though foreigners acknow ledge the Having said so much it must, however, be 
world s debt to India we Indians ought remarked that there is a distinct hope for the 
to know and acknowledge that India also ^e^Sre^SnS”.', ft’pS 
!S to a very great extent indebted to the timc than in Vmcnca the respective figures 
world This is one of the ways m which being 7G7 and C4-7 The gross tonnage of these 
can be brought about that international ships ,n the two countries is approximately 
and interracial mutual understanding for J^e same, being in both cases a few thousand 
eetah Mo Binyon pleaded ISCm" gKgP*., ’ioffio me'tS 

One of the great problems to-day is that each difficulties 

race should try to understand the races which noticmated the nmminf ,, V ’ *? ar ^. ar > f 
are different from itself There is the problem of .j,. United Kimrdnm ,« 1 '* 

nationality and the national spirit Many fell „Llto ,f ** at leas j 

di'tnc norrors oi the war and recogmring how wj-imrfed. 

vile have been the fruits of a strong national 


feeling would like to cut it out altogether , but 
after all national character is something too 
Strong to be suppressed To my mind it is not 
Suppress on of national character which we 
“ *" "* *“ “j hut it is education Among men 
i - s c0 { necessarily the ^ 


l the United States 
"Where is India ? 


should aim .. 

the strongest character 


Two Comparative Sociological 
Studies 

most a^g«^iv* ~Euro^*ha^'this strong'gemus " ^J nd ' aa Jonrna! of Sociology, the 

for action and India has gen us. for contcmpla- “ ltor advises the beginner in sociology 
the exTrcme vahe and j tf>jrl } kc two studies earned on -more or 
? sh an< ’ jbe th ngs of the mind less independently, of a small villace and 
Abov, let »» ^ and ™J.«.md rac! , of a Hr^ cty, of of k S „T gol^og 

. ®“« e aad an empire made up of a number 

of partially self governing States * 
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The results of the separate studies should 
then be compared The comparison would 
reveal distinct gams and losses in the present 
societies of these hinds Thence arise practical 
problems on the one hand How can the people 
of the Tillage be given some of the particular 
advantages which at present accrue only to 
town life ? and How can the people of the 
town obtain something of the benefits generally 
associated with country life ’ or on the other 
hand How can the independent States 
through federation share some of the ad\ an 
tages which have usually been present onlj in 
empires ? and How can empires be organised 
that the parts may preserve the greatest 
amount of individual liberty autonomy and 
•variety ’ The beginner should actually under 
take one or two special investigations m h s 
own social circle pari passu with reading on 
the general principles of sociology 


The Story of an Imprisoned Soul 
In E'ist and West the Countess de 
Courson narrates how Sister Marguerite 
of the, convent of Lamay in France 
educated a girl who was born blind deaf 
and dumb 

\\ lien she realized that she was alone among 
strangers the girl gave way to fits of passion 
that fa rly terrified the S sters Betng unable 
to express her feelings bj signs she rolled on 
the floor beat the walls and the ground with 
her clenched fists shrieked barked and displayed 
an amount of nervous energy that taxed not 
onl> the poor nuns patience but also their 
physical strength Thus at different times they 
took Mane out walking along country roads 


suddenly m a fit of anger the child w ould throw 
herself on the ground sometimes into a ditch 
and refuse to move The Sisters had to carry her 
back to the Convent her unearthly scream3 
bringing out an astonished crowd and more 
than once the nuns were reproached for their 
cruelty towards a helplfts being whom they 
sought to keep a pnsoner 1 ' I 

Nothing daunted, however, Soenr 
(Sister) Marguerite began to tram her 
difficult pupil with the result that fourteen 
years after the girl s arrival at Lam ny, 
she was thus described by a visitor 

With unerring instinct she can state the age 
of any visitor bv rapidly passing her fingers 
over the latter's features Her thirst for know 
ledge has been a great help to her devoted 
Mistress she learnt her catechism thoroughly 
and also the Old and New Testament with 
ecclesiastical history and the history of France , 
she can make additions subtractions and multi 
plications she knows the geography of France 
and of Europe having used the maps made 
expressly for blind students She writes letters 
according to the Braille method expresses herself 
s mply and clearly and seldom makes a fault 
in spelling She is an expert player of dominoes 
and has learnt to use a type-wnting machine 
where the letters being in relief are easily felt 
by her deft fingers She can sew and knit neatly 
and rapidly and is an active and cheerful 
member of the large household of Lara ay hot 
only is she on affectionate terms with all the 
nuns she caa also talk by s gns to the other 
deaf mutes who are cared for by the s sters 
and who although they can see are generally 
not superior to Marie in intellectual develop- 
ment 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Tho Turkish Question 

The Right Hon Saived Ameer All P C 
wntes thus in part on the Turkish 
question in the Asiatic tfeneir of London 
At the gravest cn«ts m the war w hen doubts 
and apprehensions had grown up in Moslem 
minds as to the des gns and intentions of the 
Ml es respecting Turkey Mr Lloyd George 
speaking n the name ot the British nation and 
the Trap re ns a whole sail Nor are wc 
fghting to deprive Turkey of its capital nor of 
the neb and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace which are pmlominantlj Turkish in 


race * These w ords del berately and solemnly 
utterd on January 5 1018 had the effect of 
allaying the panic which had ansen among the 
Moslems who had lavishly given thetr wealth 
and unstinting help to the British cause their 
doubts and apprehensions were removed They 
accepted the declaration of the Prime Minister 
os a «olemu pledge given by and on behalf of 
the British Empire that Constantinople Thrace 
and Turkey Proper would be left intact and 
nnmterf red with To rai«e an outcry against 
the lulflment of this pledge after full advantage 
of it had been taken by Great BnbM9« flroufd 
bv regarded by the 
breach of faith. so 
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tleir lives iu the cause' of ragland jn the firm 
tel cf that the wor 1 of rngtind V oul 1 never be 
I roken and if at tins juncture at the demand 
of i section of the press nn 1 people of I ngland 
the pledge m to be broken the effect to tny mind, 
would be disastrous „ 

The charge of cruelty and barbarities 
brought against the lurks has been thus 
rebutted by the \\ riter — 

The Turks J arc been called cruel rulers and 
they hive been accused of committing terrible 
enmes On the other hand the Turkish rulers 
gue to the Jews when they fled from the gibbet 
und the stake of Christian Spain a generous 
asyl m They guaranteed to their non Moslem 
subjects the fullest toleration and secured them 
the freest enjovraent of their communal and 
rtl g ous rights Muhammad II who enp- 
tured Constantinople granted them a charter 
which 1ms been renewed time after time Greeks 
Armenians nnd Jews have prospered m their 
dom ntons and have enjoved the rights nnd 
privileges from a time wl en the word toleration 
was unknown in Europe Even at the time of 
Alexander Pope the poet the Roman Csthdlics 
m England had to pay double land tax The 
Turkish cap tation tax on non Moslems was 
lighter m comparison to the burden of the 
revenue on the Turkish Moslems The Turkish 
rulers have ruthlessly suppressed revolutions 
and risings fostered almost alw ays frotrf outside 
but is there any other nation which has not 
been ruthless in repressing rebellion ? What 
about Russia * Pair minded people must 
’remember that there are always two sides to 
every question and Turkey has not been 
allowed a hearing up to this time 


Japanese Opinion on the 
Turkish Question 


the Asian Renew is the only English 
monthly in Japan on politics economy, 
&c , of Asm managed and edited by 
Japanese ’’ As such some of its remarks 
on the Turkish problem deserve attention 


Opr winds arf indeed greatly exercised over 
thee ominous reports which if true menn the 
death knell of the last vestige of Asian domina 
tion in Europe Whether Constantinople is 
placed tinder the Anglo 1 rench administration 
and the Turks are allow ed to remain there, or 
'whether they are cleared out of Europe alto- 
gether, it makes little difference bo far as the 
loss of thfcindcpendence and integrity of Turkey 
is concerned It will be within the recollection 
of ont readers that when the Allies were having 
a. "hard time during the last war, they made 

? -ofusc promises -of various kinds in regard to 
urkey ,Mr Lloyd George the 1 rem er of Great 
j Britain promised among other things Nor 


ore we fighting to deprive Turkey of it# capital 
or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor 
and Thrace which arc predominantly Turkish 
in race And again 'We do not challenge the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the 
homelands of the Turkish race with it* capital 
at Constantinople ' These statement# coming 
as they did from the chief spokesman of Britain 
created n profound belief in our minds that at 
the time of the Peace Conference Turkey would 
at ledst lie given the same treatment as the other 
small states of Europe We also entertained 
the hope that in view of the spiritual relation* 
existing between the eight} million Indian 
Mnhomedm subjects of Britain and the Saltan 
Great Britain, out of deference to the feeling* 
of her Moslem subject# and in order not to 
alienate them from their attachment to the 
British rule would use her influence with the 
Allies for securing Turkey a just and impartial 
treatment It is however, n rndc awakening 
to us to find that Turkev is about to be evicted 
from Europe Once for all 

It has been claimed that Great Britain'.# 
pohc} in the past as as all along friendly 
towards Turkey. This claim is thus 
commented upon 

It is no use disguising the fact that the British 
policy towards the Turkish Empire in the past 
was anything but satisfactory Great Britain s 
only interest in the maintenance of the so-called 
independence and integrity ol Turkey was to 
check the nggTe'sive advance of the Russians 
on that side However it is of little use now 
tq rake up the unpleasant past What is desired 
to-day bj every Asian is the prevention of the 
dismemberment of the once glorious Turkish 
Empire 


The observations oftcC Japanese editor 
on the application of the principle of self 
determination are worth quoting 
. J iaTe already heard how some portions 
of the Empire have been parcelled out and allot 
ted to Great Britain and Trance It passes our 
comprehension how in the face of the clear nod 
unequivocal promises made by such a respons 
»We authority as the premier of Great Britain, 
snch things can be done However not content 
* K rabbin £ a greater portion of the Empire 

the Allies are now about to eliminate the Turks 
altogether from Europe and disintegrate the 
peat Turkish nation whose legions at one 
time knocked at the gates of Central nnd 
wm t K?J? I A 0pe «. Thl * proposal, if tamed ont, 
will be m direct conflict with all canons of* 
political and international morality Where 
JilS'tiTS vaunted edf-determmatiQo of Tresi 
c } v f U could ^ fi PP ,lcd to the case 
” f C “ 1 ',’ Me, there J »o«, S o»„l,y 

it should not be applied to Turks qs w el! who 
*vre not a whit inferior to the former m any 
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respect Or ere wc to understand that there is 
one standard of justice for Christians and 
another for Mahomedans * We have heard of 
one standard of justice for the whites and an 
other for the coloured But now we are going 
to hart the edifying spectacle of one standard 
of justice for Christians and another for non 
Christians 

Indeed, what is the world coming to 7 Cafi 
we have any faith m the utterances of tho«e who 
can so easily eat up their own words 7 Times 
without number the British Premier and Presi 
dent Wilson made public declarations ‘that the 
Turkish portions of the Ottoman Empire «haJl 
be assured a secure sovereignty And we non 
find that these solemn pledges are going to be 
honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance 


“How Porsia Died . A Coroner’s 
Inquest ” 

The abq\e is the title of an article in 
the Century Magazine (U S A ) Its 
opening sentences are quoted below 

Persia is dead Its death-certificate as the 
Anglo Persian Treaty announced by the British 
Government on August 15 1919 This treaty 
completes for the exclusive benefit of Great 
Britain that systematic destruction of Persian 
sovereignty initiated by the Anglo-Russian Con 
mention of 1907 Bolshevized Russia having 
fallen by the wayside England reaps the full 
profit Persia henceforth takes her place along 
side Egypt Arabia, and Mesopotamia as a. 
protectorate -of the Bnti<=h Empire or course 
the thing has been done decently and with due 
regard for the proprieties according to the best 
traditions of British diplomacy But the thing 
has been done and it will not be undone Make 
jio mistake .about that A handful of British 
liberals are, it is true, protesting while French 
imperialists arc weeping crocodile tears by 
ih/ildug'^rnnr jmuuritr cthw axrtuimng*-cyty 
Bnt we should not deceive ourselves concerning 
the power of protests to alter accomplished 
facts Protests availed very little - even in pre- 
war days They avail still less now that the 
Great M ar like all simdar conflagrations has 
burned out of mankind what little idealism 
existed and has left a world run by politics more 
real than anything conceive^ by the Pan German 
pedants of Berlin This paper is therefore in no 
sense a plea for Persia something that ho 
longer exists 

In the opinion of the writer, Air Loth 
rop Stoddard, the first act of the Persian 
tragedy was the Anglo Ra^sjan Conven 
tion of 1907 

By this instrument Russia and England who 
had long beta extending i 1 ueuce over 

?«**> to ’* 


I ersia from north an 1 sonth respectively, 
composed their former rivalrv and agreed upon 
what amounted to a "Veiled partition of the 
countrv Tfie convention stipulated that Russia 
should take northern Persia as ler 'sphere of. 
influence ' and that England «hou!d similarly 
take the south, with a ‘ neutral rone ’ mostly 
desert betw ecu Of course at the head of the 
document both England and Russia * mutually 
engaged to re«pect the integrity and independence 
of Persia * and sincerely desired the preserva- 
tion of order throughout the countrv and its 
peaceful dev elopment as well as the permanent 
establishment of equal advantages for the trade 
and indnstrj of all other nations , but as every 
diplomatic grab from Morocco to Korea had 
contained similar stock phrases nobody an the 
world including most emphatically the Persian 
people, was in the least deceived as to what was 
afoot 

There was onlv one hindrance to the Anglo- 
Knssian project the Persian people had 
awakened to them country s peril and had jBSt 
started a vigorous house-cleaning. 

How tins hindrance was removed or 
ceased to exist is told in succeeding para 
graphs, which we hate no space to repro- 
duce 


‘The Passing of Persia.'’ > 

The Asian Review has an editorial note 
with the above heading, showing that like 
the Far West the Far East thinks, that 
Persian independence is a thing of the past 
The Japanese editor whites' 

Amidst the oratorical outbursts and loud 
declarations championing the cau<=e of democra 
cy and rights of small nations Persia the 
pictnreland of Omar Khayam lias at last fallen^ 
a prey to the gTeed of British Imperiahsm, ~~ 
Slowly and silently she has been forced to 
become a helot in the harem of the Empire 
In the troubles of Russia and Germany and in 
the exhaustion of France and Italy England 
saw a god sent opportunity for satisfying her 
long-chenshed ambition for securing an octopus 
hold on the gatevv aj to India w ith the result 
that one fine morning the w orld aw oke to find 
that Persia had mvstenously disappeared from 
the map of the world as an independent country 
The \nglo Persian treaty compels Persia 
to recognise England as the mistre«s who mu«t 
guide the financial and military destiny of 
Persia Senator Me Cormack of Illinois (USA) 
truly said in the Senate on August ISth last 
Great Britain made, consummated and ratified 
a treaty with Persia which establishes what 
rs in substance a protectorate over *■ 
Country ‘ Since Persia writes Le ' r 
promises to confide it a army -only 
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officer* audits finances only to British specialists 
it has no longer force or resources to exercise its 
sovereignty Morchaver A1 Memelic, head 
of the Persian delegation m Pans, said despon 
. dently “We can consider only as a master that 
country which interferes in another country’s 
financial affairs We were disappointed that 
President Wilson did not protest against it 
sooner ” * What use is there he concluded 
< in President Wilson defending Article X of the 
League of Nations if Egjpt India and Persia 
are not accorded their independence’ 

He expresses the opinion that Persia 
has been sacrificed ostensibly for the 
purpose of beeping up the dependence of 
India on England for Persia controls |he 
route to India 

As it is not natural for any people to 
be satisfied with loss of independence, no 
one need be surprised to read the follow 
ing 

The following press despatch from the 
London correspondent of the Nichi fvicbi is of 
«peml significance — 

‘London, January 10 —Considerable anxiety 
is being expressed in England regarding the 
growing unrest in Persia This is due to the 
opposition of the Persians to the Anglo Persian 
Trcatv nnd nots are taking place everywhere in 
North Persia where the mechanism of commu 
tucation is interrupted ' 

The above at least demonstrates the fact 
that Persia was iorced against her will to affix 
her seal to the fatal document depriving her of 
tbe most valuable and prizable possession she 
had on earth 

\ 


other There is no doubt about that in the 
mind of any one living in Korea or spending 
even a fleeting daj there , 

Why? Why, jn the face of the Koreans 
apparent success in tbeirjipnsing, in tlie face ot 
the reforms that have been promised them, 
reforms greater than they would have dared to 
hope for a year ago’ And vvh y, especially, 
when in the nature of things they can have no 
hope of attaining their end, however great the 
sacrifices * Pint, because those reforms have 
not yet materialized Second, because the 
Koreans are unshakably covniceil they never 
will maten ilize Third, and most important, 
because the Jvoreans have been embittered 
beyond possibility of reconciliation by tne 
ruthlessness with which the Japanese crushed 
their revolt the atrocities of the troops during 
the demonstrations, the torturing of thousands 
of prisoners and suspects after the demonstra- 
tions— all of \\ hich, it should be said, is no 
longer disputed even by the Japanese The 
Koreans are moved now by only oae impulse- 
hat e , a hate so universal and intense and 
unreasoning os to be awesome, race hatred in 
its most extreme and dangerous form Tlie 
question is not whether this is justified in the 
extreme to which it goes, the question is not 
whether or not it is w lse, taking into account 
the ultimate good of both peoples Right or 
wrong, it exists It is the pivot on which the 
whole situation turns, the factor by which the 
relation of the Korean and Japanese p*oples will 
be modified, at least in this generation 

The Asian Review does not seek to 
justify the past misdeeds of Japan in 
Korea, it urges on the Japanese authorities 
the duty of carrying out a better policy in 
future. 


Korea 

The New Republic (New "York) writes 
ns follows on the Korean problem 

Almost a year ago the Koreans arose in 
-rebellion against the rigid jmlitary rule of Japan 
The uprising was decisively crushed by Japanese 
nrmcil force Then by way of pacification 
Japan promised and partly instituted a civil ad 
ministration nnd a program of reforms Here 
are nil the materials tor settlement, but no 
settlement. There is no peace in Korea now 
There is no prospect of peace in the near future? 
Unrest prevail* everywhere, with demonstra 
tions and outbreaks at frequent intervals And 
this is only a lull before the greater storm that 
is alrifKt certain to break over the whole 
country in the spring The Koreans arc 
irreconcilable. Tlicv nre uncompromisingly 

fl etC -!?T 1 i t0forW U he 1Jsut ‘ on wo* demand 
tor independence The mi Hook, then is for tin 
unceasing warfare of attrition with passive 
• resistance on one side and military force on. tbe 


To err is human and we do not hesitate fo 
admit our mistakes of omission and commis- 
sion in the past But henceforth we must 
exert ourselves to remedy the defects of bur 
mle in Korea We therefore urge upon the 
authorities to bestow their careffil attention 
not only onthe material but also on the spiritual 
need of our Korean fellow subjects The chief 
object of our rule in Korea is' to promote the 
common happiness material as well as spiritual, 
of Japanese and Koreans alike Hence there 
should exist no discrimination bet ween Japanese 
and Koreans in auy respect whatsoever Jap 
nnese nnd Koreans nfc brothers and they should 
look upon one another as such A Korean 
should be regarded as the equal of a Japanese 
in every respect These arc the main ideas 
underlying all the Imperial edicts issued from 
tune to time since the reign of IIis late Majesty 
Meyi Tvnno o r blessed memory la conclusion 
we hope that our authorities will rise to the 
height of the occasion atidlosenrt time us enrtag 
elect to the august wishes contained m the 
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edicts and tins bring about peace contentment 
and happiness among our Korean brothers 

Uncompromising Allegiance 
to Truth, Conscience, and Free 
Intelligence ] 

In a letter addressed to Mas Eastman 
and published m the Liberator {U S A ), 
Rornain holland the great author of 
France (Nobel Prize Y\ inner), says , 

Truth is not in the semce of mj passions my 
desires or my hopes Even should" truth be 
mortal to me I w ould not love it the less nor 
would I refram from speaking it 

I love humanitj I wish her to become free 
and happy But if it ®honld be at the price of a 
lie or a compromise I would not make that he 
I would refuse tbe compromise Happiness 
social freedom humamtv are not worth buying 
at the price of the abdication of the intelt genet 
even in the name of n so-called S-ilus Publics 
The common good is but a word Where the 
integrity of the individual con«cience is not «afe 
A. social community which could only be saved 
by tho renunciation of free intelligence would not 
be saved m reality, but lost For it would 
rest upOu rotten bases 

He quotes some words of Gastou 
Pans, spoken at the beginning of bis first 
lesson at the College de France m 1870 
while Pans w as being besetged 

I profess without reserve or lumt that science 
should recognize as her only mm the truth the 
truth for itself taking no account of the 
consequences good or bad dangerous or liappy 
that this truth might have m practice He who 
for patriotic religious [social] or e\en moral 
reason* permits himself in the facts which are the 
object of his research or in the consequences which 
he draw s from them the smallest reticence the 
slightest alteration isnotworth\ to have his 
place in the great laboratory where loyalty is 
a title more mdisperwthfe than cleverness If 
we thus conceive our ta*k we wall form far 
beioad tbe frontiers pf the enemy cations [or 
clashes] n great country w hich no w ar makes 
bloodv w Inch no invader threatens nnd where 
minds find that refuge and that union whch 
was oFercd them m other times by the Civitos 
Dei 


Misgivings of a “Mom Sahib”. 
Mem Sahibs views’ published to 
Batata arid India make interesting read 
mg We will make a few extracts » 

I have dwelt long on my vision of the village 
1 fe of India for again I would emphasise that 
SO per ecu* of the peopl live m inch villages 


And now that the time has tome to introduce 
these good folk to democratic institutions they 
must follow their tow n-dw elhng leader® they 
cannot stand still w hilst the rest of the w orld 
moves forward The leaders of the new Ind a 
that has come to birth with the passing of the 
Reforms Act will it is hoped secure the 
allegiance and capture the hearts and minds of 
the villagers and lead them successfully to a 
wider view of life I most sincerely hope it will 
lead to greater prosperity and le®s poverty in the 
villages few er who live as day labourers, elo'e 
to the margin of starvation when hard times 
come due to a failure of rams But we mast 
guard very carefully lest it also lead to the 
gradual passing of the self sufficient, friendly 
v dlage life With its many home Industrie® anc^ 
w here every one knows el cry one el®e 

Her opinion on woman suffrage ia 
contained in tw o sentences 

\s 1 hear the demand for \ otes for Women I 
realise the wi®dom of Mr Montagu s judgment 
That the question goes deep into the social 
system and susceptibilities of India and it can 
only be settled m accordance w ith the w ishes of 
Indians themselves Personally I should wish 
the last clause altered into the fishes of Indmu 
women themrelies 

She concludes with the expression of 
some misgivings and dwelling al c o on 
their futility 

Sometimes my heart mugnes me Is not the 
simple hfe of the village best after all where 
wants are few and friendships lifelong and 
caste fellow holds out the helping hand to caste 
fellow in time of trouble ’ Is it the right ideal 
to draw the vast millions of India into the 
seething \ortea of our industrial and economic 
and now our political life ’ Hate we made ®uch 
a wonderful success of our owu ci\ ilisation ? 
Have w e not brought about the most appalling 
human catastrophe m history a war that cost 
ten millions of the bravest and best lues of all 
countries f 

However these misgivings are \am India 
cannot retain her old world isolation already 
the American Standard Oil Company s tin is 
replacing the gracefully shaped water pitcher 
earned on the heads of the village w omen the 
factorv cotton goods arc finding their wav into 
the village markets in place of the hand woven 
material* prices are n»tng fortunes arc bong 
made m cotton and jute but the even distnbu 
tion of wealth is no nearer The economic net is 
spread As Mr Montagu «ay« must trust in 
the goo l tv ill and wire leadership of India s own 
educated sons to guide their country through the 
jvnod of pol tical transition The flay ot 
leading «trrcgs is over May Ind a s sors prove 
avorthv of the great task in w! cfc they are 
henceforward to play so important a part, and 
may Mr Montagu or whoever may he the 
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Secretary of State for India, be guided to retnoi e 
with due v. i«doi i the safeguards against too 
rapid a transition from bureaucracy to complete 
fci'f government * •"* 

Extent of High Education of 
Women m Bengal 

Sonic wiseacres speak solemnly of the 
* luenace 1 of high education of women in 
Bengal and the cowardh and rile attacks 
on educated Bcug ihwomenm some Bengali 
plays not els and short stones and on the 
Bengali stage are notonous But, after 
nil wbnt is the extent of this so-called 
Jugli education among w omen in n pro 
\ince containing more than twenty two 
and a half million persons of the fair sex 5 
An article on the education of w omen in 
Bengal contributed to the Intervitional 
hene n of Missions In Miss B D Gibson 
furnishes the answer 
Of the Arts colleger in Bengal two— tho*e 
tiudvr govirrment an 1 \ngl can rois'ionary 
manage acut— nre ifl 1 ated up to tit H A 
standard nnd the tl ird (.Roman Catholic) only- 
tip to the intermediate In 101“ i_f of tie 
170 wbmen sti dents were in the intermediate or 
h s,lers von larv stage thus only r 3 women in 
all Bengal were doing true univcrsita work 
The two mhdonaia college* draw tl nr stn lents 
larpcli from Calcutta and an ina nlj rtafTid by 
women while the stulctits of lkthnne College 
CO nefroni cury port of Iku 6 al and of the staff 
of tin «evcn arc mm 


powers or ns in the case of Mitliraistn to the 
Sun in particular Another school finds in the 
totemism of saiage tribes the germ of what 
sab'equently e col red into a world religion 
He goes on to observe — 

The problenl of -religions is in any ca*e an 
exceedingly obscure one owing to the fact that 
one religion borrowed from another to an 
almost incredible extent, and the popularizing 
of innumerable different faiths throughout the 
length nnd breadth of one empire in Roman 
times added not a little to this confusion 
We are accustomed to regard the .greater 
religions as having been founded at some specific 
epoch of history but historical research proves 
conhlusuelj that this was not the case One 
religion may hire been the daughter of another, 
but most frequently it had an ancestry of a 
very vaned'hind 


Sholloy’s “Atheism** 

We read on article in Tlw Inquirer bj 
S Spencer that 

‘'heller wna expelled from Oxford in 1811 for, 
writing n pamphlet on The Necessity Of 
Athnsm which he sent to nil the lending men 
tn the University and to the bishops With a 
letter inviting n replj to its arguments Shelley 
continued to cntl Itimcsff an atheist to the fast 
Tin. entry in the visitors' book at Montana ert 
(in which he described lumsclf in Greek as a 
loier of mankind n democrat, nnd an atheist ) 
wns made in ISifi In 1822 the sear of his 
death I c still adhered to Ins use of the term 
What then did he tmnn b\ it’ 
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Soul of tlie Universe 1 eternal Spring of life- and 
death, of happiness and woe " 
Again in the preface to ‘Lnon and Cythna* 
(‘The Revolt of Islam’), Shelley says that in that 
poem "the erroneous and degrading idea which 
’ men. have conceived of a Supreme Being is 
spoken against, but not the Supreme Berogit«elf” 
Shelley was deeply impressed by the crimes 
which have been wrought in the name of God 
The name of God (he say s) — 

"Has fenced about all entne with holiness 
Still serving o er the war polluted world 
Tor desolation’s watch wofd " 

He writes in 'Queen Mab* of all the 
darkness and misery, all the intolerance 
and persecution and cruelty, which religion 
* has produced 

He felt that he must dissociate himself from the 
fraoVOunai 1 fgh-gnstt ov r Ah? Cbivch »kvrh .had been 
responsible for such wrongs and sufferings and from 
the established religion of his own day , which was still 
a’cause of narrowness and bigotry And so he denied 
the name of God and called himself an atheist In the 
'* year of his death he told 1 relawny that he used the 
f word to express his • abhorrence of superstition * I 
, take up the word [he said] as a knight takes up a 
«ir gauntlet in defiance of injustice ' 

The finest expression of Shelley s rcl gious faith »s 
found in bis last complefe poem, ‘Adonais It is the 
vision of the 1 One Spirit whose 

“plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
AH new successions to the forms they wear 
Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass they bear , 

Apd bursting m its beautv and its might 
.From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven s 
Ighe 

That Right whose smile kindles the L hi\ erse 
That beauty m which all things work and move. 

That bened ctron which- the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and se^, 

Bums bright or dim as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst ’ - 


Egypt's Plea for Independence. 
The Living Age (Boston) observes — 
Egypt,* pica for independence is one of the many 
discordant -undertones that mar the harmony of the 
concord of nations We have not heard much of the 
Egyptian side of this question and the National Move 
ment tn that country is probably associated m many 
American minds w ith unpleasant street disorders such as 
recent European, experiences have taught us to distrust 
Egypt s case seems to resemble si ghtlj that of the 
Philipp nes Its economic welfare probably will be best 
consulted by continuing the present government The 
opposit on to that government is founded on sentiment 
rather than on self interest But some sp’endid, though 
forgotten, economic arguments were advanced tn their 
day against our own independence Probably most of 


the Americans who before the war used to drop m for 
a few days every winter at Shepherds Hotel, cherish 
deep doubts of Egypt s abil ty to govern itself and to 
maintain its present level of material and social well 
being The Egyptians argue that their materuf and 
social well being is after all their own affair, and Insist 
on their right to political progress and poi erty, if they 
prefer that to political repression and prosperity The r 
moral case is clearly strengthened bv the promises to 
withdraw from Egypt at an earlier date, made by 
former British administrations These promises add 
ta the long list of examples of the ulcomcn ence of 
trying to combine the functions of sfifesmanship -and 
prophecy in the «ame officials 

Neue Zurchcr Zcituag informs its 
readers that 

The London Convention of 1840 was the Magna 
Charts upon wh ch Egypt today based its case before 
the Allied nations. In several subsequent international 
negotiations Egypt was recognized as an independent 
government for instance, trie Suez Canaf dreatv of 
1S69 and the Sudan Treaty of 18/7 implied Fgy pti.an 
autonomy Then followed the disturbances of 1881, 
which were due m the. first instance to Turkish 
discrimination against Egyptian officers and the nation 
al resentment that followed England intervened to 
protect European interests inviting the assistance of 
France The latter country committed the great error 
of refusing its cooperation h ngland proceeded very 
cautiously at first and adopted the role of the 1 savurr of 
Egyptian civilization 'from its arch enemies However, 
its provisional occupation gradually assumed the form 
of permanent possession Innumerable promises by 
English statesmen might be quoted, assuring Egypt 
that 8ritish troops would be withdrawn as soon as the 
safety of natives and foreigners in that country 
permitted Tn 1884 Gladstone fixed the date of 
withdrawal at four years later Salisbury declared 1 
We desire neither to establish a protectorate over 
Fgypt nor to occupy that country permanently, for 
this would violate our promises The war of 1914 had 
been accompanied by a direct repudiation of this 
statesman s words 

The writer then relates how the 
Egyptians loyally helped the Alhes during 
the war -with soldiers, labourers and 
material resourcesj with the result that 
"General Allenby stated publicly that * 
Egypt had contributed materially to the 
success of his campaign ” 

In the opinion of this w nter , 

To-day the Egyptians will be satsfied with only 
one thing— independence Their agitation bas been, 
misrepresented Opponents have characterized their 
movement as host le to Christianity as Pan Islam ind 
as pro-German None of these charges is true The ‘ 
Mohammedans and Chri'tians are a unit The 
natohal banner flies above either the Crescent or the 
Cross Coptic priests and Jewi'h rabb s are preaching 
the brotherhood of all Egyptians in the mosque., while 
MufliS-deeLare the common love of country in Christian 
churches Egypt entered the war an autonomist 
government It will emerge from the present ert 
independent. It tru« ed tn the, ideaL proclai 
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t r A1 lcs and soiTcted for those ideals The day has 
ft'sed when nations can be d sposed of hke chattels 
Jhe closing words of the Egyptian orator were 
received with thunderous applause 'The Egyptian 
r ition is conscious of its own worth It t> the criale of 
civli/ation It is the original mother of jour culture 
Ilie countries of the West respect it for its past 
Alexandria « as the lighthouse of the Middle Ages 
Now, in the age of democracy we shall not appeal in 
\ ,m for right and justice \\ e count upon the free 
nations of 1- ranee and America H e count, aho\e all 
Upon liberal England to aid us There is an old eastern 

C overb * A brave man keeps his promises " Fngland 
is prosed during the last fise years that it is a brave 
nation We expect it to make good the rest of the 
proverb' 


Prohibition and Woman Suffrage. 

The Living Age writes — 

In Norway, as in America panting the franchise 
to women has fumed Che fiat of ballots in favor of 
prohibition , The country w ill not be precise! v bone 
dry' as a result ol the recent referendum, but it will 
have covered so much ol the road in that d rectum as 
to make its eventual arrival at the latter destination 
probable It will be recalled tha the Scand navtan 
countries have been, fer many years the scene of 
experiments to deal u th the I quor business by rcgtdi 
ton, and that the Gothenbuig system was at one 
time widely advocated in the Un ted States 

This tends to show that the only 
sntufactory wtiy of dealing with the dnnk 
evil is prohibition . for evidently the 
Gothenburg system like many others has 
failed. 


pens3te for the loss of their best workers on the field w 
of battle 

But the question is also ashed 

whether this growing disinclination to work is not 
something more than a transient wave of idleness 
caused by the exhaustion of the war May it not be 
due to a "transformation in the mental attitude to labor 
which we have hitherto overlooked, and vvh ch the 
stress of our present situation has suddenly brought 
into evidence? Is this not, in other words, .an evi 
dence of moral and econom c d seasc that presents 
to our sociologists and economists a problem rendered 
more complex and delicate by the fact that it raam 
fests it$df simultaneously with trie imperious demands 
of labor for shorter hours and higher wages ? But it 
is perfectly clear that if the increase of wages and the 
shorter hours of labor cause a decline ol production, 
not only wall the working people fad to derive any 
advantage from the change but they will pay relatively 
more in proportion even to their higher wage* fof 
everything they buy, and the general welfare of society 
at large w ill be seriously a fleeted 

The Genera! f ecfcration of Labor evidently rcvlrcs - 
this danger for in its ’minimum programme it has 
summarized the demands of the working people in 
the following formula Maximum production in 
minimum time for maximum wages Let us observe 
that this formula u precise only in appeatance, for 
maximum wages remains undefined and varies 
according to the idea of the person « ho u«c* it I low - 
ever, ambiguous though the formula may be, it 
contains a vital truth— that is, reducing the hours 
of labor and raising wages must be accompanied by 
an increase or at least by no falling off, in production. 

“To-day’s Morals.” 

Referring to nn utricle by M. Dautnt, 
Dcnn Inge writes in the Anglo Trench* 
Ret leu •— 
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The Virus of Imperialism 
Dr Adolf Jurgens notes in Roter Tag 
how 

Desp te all the plaus b?e talk about a League of 
Nat ons and the teconcl at on of peoples of d sarma 
ment and eternal peace a great t de of imper al st 
sent ment s s eep ng o er the nrld Countr es 
formerly opposed to m i tar sm 1 ke the Un ted States 
and Fngland no v demand powerful stand ng arm es 
Scand navia also his caught the ep dem c and s 
rev ng long forgotten colon a! projects and buried 
mpet al st c dreams. Nor eg an journalsts are 
retell ng the talcs of the V k ngs and the r d stant 
vojages The Danes are recall ng the t me hen 
Danebrog came do n from hea en n the s ege of 
Re al and the davs hen Estl on a vas Dan sh Last 
of all S -eden looks even though hestatngly toward 
the East though ts gare s rem n scent rather than 
ca cul.it ng 

Norway s ur tors are lett ng ther thoughts rove 
as the ancent V k ngs roved to the most distant 
quarters of the odd seek ng ne v fields of emploj ment 
and enr chment for the r people 

A common saying in the country is 
that Norway s future lies in Siberia 

They have succeeded n gott ng the Pars Confer 
ence to allot Sp tibergen to Not way Th s as done 

n sp te of the act e oppos t on of the Engl sh Sp fiber 
gen Company wh ch suddenly d scovered that there 
was a vast wealth of marble gold and prec ous stones 
tn the country Norwav ho e er must confirm all 
c\ st ng r ghts of Br t sh subjects and not mpa r 
them by subsequent leg slat on Matter of fact 
cr ticism reveals that England s generos ty amounts 
a pcact ce to perm tt ng Norway to assume some very 
unprofitable pol cc and jud c al burdens leaving the 
eConohi c status of the Arch pelago pract cally wliat 
it as before 


D s Hus oned n tl s d rect on the terr tor tl expan 
s on sts of Norway ha e cast greedy ej es upon German 
EastAfrca Howe er cold ater has been cast upon 
the r plans by pow erful influences n the government 
that opposed try ng for anyth ng more after 
Sp fiber gen 

England s prompt to take ad -ant age of Nor aj s 
greed as an opportun ty to employ ts old pol cj of 
dvde and rule' b) encouragng the Norwegian 
correspondents n England to ns st that Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands vhch are now Dan sh possess ons 
are anc ent Nor veg an colon es 

Homage to the Peasant 
We need to take to heart the lesson 
of honouring peasants contained m the 
following lines from the Asian -Renew 
There is a curious doll exhibited in the 
Imperial Museum at Uyeno The curious th ng 
about it is that it is an inexpensive peasant doll 
dressed in a straw 1 at and a straw overcoat 
nod yet it is labelled thus Owned by Marquis 
Tohugawa former Lord of Mito 

Fearing that his children would grow up 
without any kno \ ledge of agriculture and 
feel ng no gratitude to the peasants the key 
industry of th s country Mitsukun the great 
lord early m the Tokugawa Shogunate made 
them say grace to the peasant dolls which 
were placed on their own small tables of 
ozen Indeed the young lords were each 
bade to offer a grt n of r ce to the dolls, by 
plac ng it on their tiny spread palms before 
beginning to eat This interesting story shows 
how the old feadal lords in this countrvpaid 
attention to the peasants. 


NOTES 


Suppression of Truth and Sug 
gostion of Falsehood. 

The Gazette of India for Apnl 3 1920 
part yi page781 contains the following — 

The Hon ble Rai Lai t Mohan Chatterjee 
Bahadur asked — 

47 (tt) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the proceedings of a meeting of 
the Senate of the Un versify of Calcutta wli eh 
took place in the first week of January last and 
in the course of wh ch it was alleged that grants 
had been per» stcntlv refused maddf the Un 
vers ty ’ 

(f ) If so wilt Government mike a statement 


regard mg the making of grants to tl e umver 
sity of Calcutta and the allegations made at 
the said meeting ? 

This question is misleading in as much 
39 it was not alleged by anybody at the 
said meeting of the Senate as the question 
suggests it was that grants Tor am and 
all purposes in aid of the University had 
been persistently refused -ft hat was 
actually alleged at the aforesaid meeting 
by more than one speaker w as that grants 
in aid of Post graduate teaching in 
had been persistently refused and 
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an incontrovertible fact The Rai Bahadur 1920 It was called to consider a letter 
n a member of the Senate and was present irora Sir Rashbeliary Ghose offering to 
At the meeting in question and, therefore, the University a gift of the face value of 
he cannot plead ignorance Rs 1143,000 “to be applied exclusively 

In the reply which the’ HonbleMr for purposes of technologial instruction 
Shafi gave to the Rai Dahadurs question and research " In the letter in which Sir 
he said m part * that the Government of Rashbcbaty made the offer, he wrote 
India had in no sense abrogated their About six years ago I made over to the 
functions fin the manner which would University tea lakhs of rupees in aid of the 
naturally be inferred from the speech [of University College of Science for the promotion 
c,- *» ,, of Scientific and Technical Education ana Tor 

Sir Astltosh Mookerjee] as reported) to a the ca ltivation and advancement of Science 
Secretary,” and discussed certain corres Pure and Applied amongst my countrymen. I 


pondcnce between the University and the 
Education Department of the Government 
of India Wc presume therefore by the 
bvc.tliat the Government of India are fully 
responsible for Mr Shafi s answer As 
the correspondence files of the t Diversity 
and of the Education Department are not 


understand Viiat although that sum has enabled 
the University to arrange for instruction and 
and research in Pure Science the University 
has not been able from lack of funds to make 
a similar advance in Applied Science 


That v, as why he made a fresh gift 

, Thus it Is clear that the meeting of the 

and cannot be available to a journalist, Senate which was a- special meeting, had 
we will not male tray remarks on tins been convened for considering the accept 
part of Mr Shafi s answer We will quote ance of a proposed endowment for the 
only the concluding paragraph of hi9 teaching of applied science , In the course of 
answer , ‘which relates to grants his opening speech, Sir Nilratan Sircar, the 

Third while the speaker admitted an Irape- \ ice-chancellor, observed “We have been 
rial grant in of Rs G5 000 his speech com handicapped in many w ays and up to the 
nUtbinllmiatbalUBiuM »m : present ttme tee bare not had anything 

the Government of India during the later years ... .1 

of \\ Inch he treated and he said «e have from Government in this connection In his 
repeatedly approached the custodians of the first Convocation Address also, this year, 
public funds but we have met with steady and Sir Nilratan said that id the effort of the 

"rsrit l *s5f c 5, ■* 

Umversitj met with persistent refusal the «° a,d or subvention from the State 
Government of India mildc rev grants of 18 Can Messrs Shaft and Sharp orthcGovem- 
lalths for purposes of the University that the ment of India deny this ’ 
recurring grants to that I arvcrsity amount at The speech which the Ilon'ble Sir 
S5mn“ (pants mod?to’’tt , .!tiee 1010 h tehm Asutosh MooUtjee mode tn moving the 
the I duration D partment of the Government acceptance of the unanimous recommendn 
of India was created, have totalled 22 lakhs , tion of the Syndicate that the munificent 
that the bn.versity We from time to time gift of Sir Rashbehary Ghose be gratefully 
srr Un,re“tfK" «jS “J »' doubt tfi rnrnd at 

cons dcre 1 along with those of other Universi fta - v raan ot average inteihgence that Ills 
ties a id of elementary industrial and other allegation of refusal of State help and en 
branches of Education couragement related to the teaching of 

ot Post fAutc te4mg See" Ite SI'"®!™. “V* "‘"“‘f *,° 

both the Rat Bahadur, o, ho usted foe £! t' 1 "'? ’ 

mfortnatiou, ond Mr €hoG, vrho supplied soecehm sunnort or ^ < 3 1I0tctl from IlJ » 
It treaded that point sprech m support of our observation, but 

e r\ ill prove vt hat we Ear see W.B quote duly tiro The Grst runs- 

The special meetin" of the Senate *be trne sigmfcance of the situation thus 
referred teftooh place on the 3rd January^ SSSUTEkRS. %AJlr “* 
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to respond in the remotest degree to ’the request 
of the University for liberal financial assistance 
to supplement the munificent gifts of Sir 
'Tarahnath Palit and Sir Rnshbehary Ghose.” 

These gifts, ns the rea'der knows, are 
for the promotion of scientific training and 
research. In the next extract from the 
speech of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee which we 
tire going to make, the words italicised by 
ns are those winch Mr. Shaft quoted in 
the last paragraph of liis answer, which • 
we hare printed above. But curiously 
enough Mr. Shaft omitted to quote the 
four immediately ^preceding sentences, 
which would have dispelled all doubt ns 
to what it was exactly that Sir Asutosh 
complained of. Now lor the extract. 

"AVhat then is the lesson to be learnt from 
this, retrospect ? We have struggled for more 
than seven years to establish a University 
College of Science and Technology which shall be 
the pride, not of Bengal alone but of all India. 
Two of the noblest of ray countrymen have been 
unstinted in their liberality in the furtherance 
of this cause. With unbounded generosity they 
have given an ay their wealth— -not their 
inherited patrimony, not money amassed by 
the fortunes of speculation— but the savings of 
life-long toil as members of the legal profession, 
lie Anrc repeatedly approached the custodians 
of the public funds,' but ne bare met mtb 
steady and persistent refusal 

As if to leave no doubt ns to what pur- 
pose of the University Government was 
charged with not encouraging with 
any kind of aid, the. Rev. Dr J. Watt said 
at the special meeting of the Senate in 
question : 

•T associate myself with the mover and 
seconder of the motion before the Senate The 
mover ot" the resolution spoke of" some 
» psychological mystery which 'was a£ the back 
of what has been happening during the past 
'years- 1 am not sun* ihat_ there is anything 
mysterious, about it. We know only too well 
from expcrierce in other lands that there are 
people who arc entirely blind to the value of 
science, especially of such science as is proposed 
to lie advanced, by the former and present gills 
that hare been made to the University. And . 
indeed J am not sure that many of us who had * 
been brought up ut some of the older schools of 
■S education nrght cot have thought that it was 
a waste of the best energy on the part of men to 
tod for such purpose*. . Is it not pos'ib’e tltflt 
this might be at the hack of* the psychological 
nystery? Dot there vs one" thing certain. The* 

. mover has ns bed u«. what is the ks-ou that 
ought to be karat, from this, ‘ 1 think he Las 

* ' * . i 


partially answered his question. We must sec 
to it that wc turn out men from the College of 
Science who will have power in future Govern- 
ments and with the men who will manage 
Governments in* the days that are to come in 
such a way that they shall understand the value 
of science." . * 

Mr. Shaft has said "that the recurring 
grants to that University amount at 
present to Rs. 1,28,000 a year, and the 
non*reourring grants made to it since 1920 
when the Education Department of the 
Government of India was created, have 
totalled 22 lakhs.” But what have these 
grants to do with the teaching of science 
to post-graduate students ? Moreover, 
our information is that these 22 lakhs 
were given for the construction of hostels 
for other than Government colleges. If 
so, these can scarcely be called grants to 
the University, though they may have been 
given through it. But even if they were , 
given to the University, that- fact would 
not be an answer to the charge of- not 
helping and encouraging the .work of 
post-graduate teaching in science. _ 

The last danse m Mr. Shaft’s answer 
is "that the daims of this University had 
to be considered along with those of other 
Universities, and of elementary, industrial 
and other branches of education.” This is 
really irrelevant. If Mr. Shaft bad said 
in a straightforward manner that the 
Government of India could not give any- 
thing for the Calcutta University Science 
College because or their other heavy educa- 
tional expenditure, we could understand 
his answer. But he must know that it is 
.Tvnse'vtkan osesles* vtpJirvjgJr./jlkwct^vif 
irrelevant matter to confuse; the issue and 
evade the point under consideration. That 
will never do. The Calcutta University is ] 
not so foolish and selfish as to nsk that 
other Universities or elementary, industrial ' 
and other branches of education should not * 
be encouraged and supported.- What il’is 
concerned with ’is that.baving itself made 
some efforts to be worthy of the name of a - 
teaching university, it should receive State 
aid commensurate wiflf its own endea- 
vours. If other universities have made or 
in future make equal or greater efforts in a, 
the same direction, - they must be entitle^.-.' 
to a corresponding measure of State * A ' ' 
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The Bureaucracy must understand that 
as they have repeatedly made it a matter 
for reproach for us that our unn ersities 
are merelj examining bodies and as 
the Calcutta University has tried its best 
to wipe off this reproach unless they 
come forw ard to 1 elp it to do so in every 
direction they cannot escape the charge 
of insincerity and hypocrisy 

Incidentally we may be allowed to 
point out that the Calcutta University 
may be misjudged by the public in this 
and other matters from lack of informa 
tion The government gazettes are supplied 
free to many editors (not of course to 
us v ho have to pay for them) and others 
may purchase them So what Mr Shafi 
had to say against the University has 
reached the public concerned But the 
Minutes of the University not being avail 
able to the public or to editors cither for 
cash or for courtesy s sake ignorance of 
University affairs is widespread True the 
proceedings of the Senate are reported in 
the dailies but these reports are neither 
complete nor accurate So we wrote to 
the Registrar of the Calcutta Uni\ e^sity 
to inquire whether we m our editorial 
capacity could get the Minutes of the 
University on payment or without pay 
ment The reply dated the lGth April 
last was that Minutes of the Syndicate 
and Senate arc not supplied to the public 
They ore intended only for Members of the 
Senate ' A Calcutta editor who is also n 
Calcutta graduate may be expected to 
know this But is there any rule, regulation 
byelaw -ordinance, &_c which prevents 
the University from making a new depar 
turc so that those editors who want 
to be w ell informed and not to be unfair 
or unjust in their comments on University 
affairs may be ab’e to buy the Minutes 
as tliej are issued month after month 7 
If there be why cannot a Calcutta Umver 
sity Bulletin or a Calcutta University 
Gazette be published containing the Minu 
tes and other information, and sold for a 
price 7 

Commercial and Technological 
Courses in Calcutta 
Univorsity 

As the public may desire to know 


when the Calcutta University will begin ~ 
to teach Technology for which Sir Rash* 
beliarv Ghosc has made his princely 
donation w e may say that in reply to a 
letter addressed to the Registrar we were 
informed on the 19 th April last that ' the 
proposal For the initiation or the commercial 
and technological courses in the University 
is still under consideration of the Govern* 
ment of India ■ 

India to Take Part in Olympic 
Games 

That Indians w ill be*nble to compete at 
the Olympic Games at Antw erp in August 
next is due to the efforts of the Indian 
Olympic Association of winch the head 
office is situated in Poona city and the 
general secretary is Mr S R Bbagwat 
H II the Maharaja of Jdmnngar, the 
famous cricketer is to represent India The 
Association requires two lakhs for its 
expenses but up to the first March last 
>t bad got only Rs 54-5C We suppose 
Sir Dorabji Tata s donation of Rs 5 000 
was given after that date Indian rajas 
and noblemen have alwajs patronised 
athletics There is no reason why they 
should not help this movement But 
poorer men raaj also help by becoming 
members This costs only a rupee For 
membership forms and any information 
required letters should be addressed to 
the general secretary 

In his progress report no S the follow 
ing account is given of the revival of the 
old Hellenic OIj tnpjc Games in Europe — 

An International Congress was organised in 
Pans in ISOi to discu*s and dissein uate the 
true princ pits of amateur sport and one of 
tie subjects mentioned m the agenda paper 
r ferred to tliepossib lity of rev ivingtlicOljmpic 
Games On January 15 1SJ1 M Dc Coubcr» 
ti n of 1 rmce sent round a circular to all the 
athletic associations containing the follow mg — 
And the last subject on the agenda paper is the 
request that you vv ill sanction if not the real sa 
tion at any rate tl e preparation of an inter 
natiot al agreement that w vtt rev ive the Olympic 
Games ui dcr modern conditions so tint every ^ 
four years the athletic representatives of the 
may be brought together and that the 
spirit of international cotmtv may he advanced 
by tl e celel rntion of their chivalrous and peace- 
ful contests * 

B} an unanimous vole the congress 
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10 San tat od upon a svstematc basis under a 

M o ster of Health , 

11 Carry ng out of departmental reforms already 

enunciated and appro cd by popular op won c g 
Act cultural de elopment extens on of rr pat on co- 
operat c mo ement ndustr al and tecl n cal educa 
t on su table to the needs of the country organ sed 
medcal relef and encouragement to indgepous 
systems of medene 

\Ye may say generally that this pro 
" mp , lor .»ch Offiaeo. bas our foil support particularly 

, e vew of placng offenders of the object thereof —though there may be 


coesttu onal oppo* t on h cl ever may be expedent 
and best calculated to g e effect to the popular H 
Apart from (he forego ng ms and pr nc pies the 
party platform \ It conta n tl e follow ng planks but 
t docs not profess to be exhaust e — 

Is FERIAL 


I 'Repeal of all repress e leg slat on (* g the 
Ro la t Act the Press Act the Arms Act etc.) the 
ntroduct on of trial by a jury of one s o o country men 
e pec ally a ca es of offences aga nst the State the 
Sbol t on of r O orous m . > -l -«•- 

and ja 1 reform th the 


all cl sses on a par »th sm lar' offenders a Great difference of opinion as regards some details 

Bt « au, c , . . , _ such for example as the exact extent of 

2 Sccur ng for the labour ng classes agr cultural .Sr „ j __,y 

nrd ndustr al afar share of the fruts of labour a ullage control of over reserved and 
fair m n mum wage reasonable hours of work decent protected forests &-C 

house accommodat on and adjustment of relatonshp We do not understand the connotation 
SSS’.f&S.SJl'SLSlSSta'™.* ta-tatum of the name Course 

o Control of the export Of foodstuffs and Other Democratic Party and we dp not adhere 
neccsar es of I fe by tar ff or by other methods w th t Q any party 

su T C s freduCng the p,c ” * Weof and c ° ns “ " g The manifesto states that the Party 
^4 Promoton of Swadc hsm and development of will v, ork for 4 an exhaustive declaration 
Ind an Industrcs by all recognsed method ncludng of rights with constitutional guarantees 

State subs d es and protect s tar if f t , One of the many objects of a declaration 

of rights is the safeguarding of the 
personal liberty of the individual and one 
of the most effective weapons for securing it 


, jt tar ff 

_ Nat onal st on of railways and regulaton of 
ra Iway tar ffs by logsslat on w th a view to ass t « « 

ndustrial de elopment and to abol sh pr leges and personal liberty of the individual 
fa-ourtsm nlhcrworkng ‘ “ ' 

Retrenchment first and foremost 


d partment espec ally n the M litary expend 


"re* ancl ,s the independence of the judiciary Tile 
programme therefore ought to have 
included the separation of the judicial from 
the exeCutn e service and the making of the 
former entirely independent of the cxecu 
tive government The omission is no 


laxat on when mperat e or des rable but taxat on 
graduated accord ng to the capac ty of var ous classes 
corporal ons or nd v duals so that the burden may be 
proport ooate to the means or wealth of the taxpayer 

7 Creat on of a c t ren army officered by Indians 

na al icr al and mil tary educat on and Comm ss ons e--- __ 

dlcrmitaTon" ^ m 1 ,ary 6er% wUhout tac,a, doubt not deliberate the list of planks 

8 Recru tment of all seiv ccs by epen compel t ve n °t being exbaustn c but all the same it 


examinai ons n Ind 

9 Promotion of national un ty by such means as 
the establ shment of i l gua f rants for all Ind a 
betterment of rclat ons between followers of d fferent 
rel cions ande«pecial y a H ndu Moslem Entente 
ro Readjustment of pro\ nces on 1 ngu st c bas s 

1 Immediately 
the prov neej 


is a senous omission 

We are in hearty sympathy with the 
object of reducing the prices of foodstuffs 
and conserving their supply but we hope 
the methods and means to be adopted by 
the party w ill be elastic and suited to the 
ng full popular autonomy for conditions prevalent for the tint? being in 


poss blc 


Permanent Rayatwar settlement on the bas s of the whole of India or parts thereof for 
tut c jw t ble assessment tariffs on exports may in somc'circom 

{ 3 ' "?se /on rol over resa ed and protected stances defeat the object in view 
S'™ r Si p “ nd “ rhe Party advocates the removal of 

t ^hsolueprohbtonbfVcth UgarandSixbara “h Cl\ 1C secular or social disabilities 
Education tiirough the vernaculars as hgl as based on caste or custom We do mot 
> F, ra ,ei I „ ep„l„, y e „ manifesto ray particular steps 

of sex, and special contr buttons ind nerexsed to be taken for the removal of any parti 
-t rwid from Site funds to Munc pal tes and cular social disabihties Somethmg definite 
Ul 10 » ’,*!•« »" 1«1 «* m th„ d reel, on ought to hare beS, mflud 

adm ns c d in the manifesto It w ill not do to leave 
the removal of social disabilities'nnattempt 
isti action ed till political freedom has been achieved 


, Res oral on ?\ 11 ge I anch. yats w 

at eandiud til powers 
S \ x»( ion o dr nk 
bM ntacr of the Iran 1 «» louUcx 
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One of the planl s js ‘ free and compul 
son education without distinction of 
sex As in Poona Mr TiHk’s pqrtv did 
not in recent months advocate the sitnn] 
taneons compulsory education of both 
boys and girls no matter^ for what 
reasons, the manifesto ought to have men 
tioned whether it is the intention of the 
Party to give or not to give anv pnont\ 
to any sex Our opinion is that there 
ought not to be any priority, but that if 
insurmountable obstacles make it neces 
a ary to give priority to any sex full pro 
vision must be made first for the educa 
tion of all girls for thev havebeen hitherto 
greatly neglected 

Self government and Self deter- 
mutation 

There is nn article on ' Self government 
and Self-determination” by Mr Sri 
Prakasn in the Hindustan Review for 
February which deserves attention He 
says that if he has understood the term 
unght, he prefers self determination to 
self gov eminent m India 

.The Montagu Chelmsford proposals hare 
Committed us to what is called the gradual 
attainment of responsible government. Pohti 
cans see in it the pure and certain unfoldracnt 
of self government that is they feel that an 
attempt is to be made to put the people en masse 
m power through their elected representatives 
It is to be taken for granted that the form of 
self government existent in some countries 
is quite the best form of government and is 
quite suited for India that even if it be not 
India must be made to suit itself to it 
gradually, it may be m the beginning but 
sJtjmnSrty rnrhaudy Jmd .twxxfcahJy That farm 
I take it is regarded as the hut word m political 
wisdom and India must follow suit. 

Whether I person-ill) Lie that form or not 
is not for me to discuss here Cut the mentality 
that is btl md the proposal 4 I most JerTcnllr 
protest nga nst I nforved self or responsible 
government of that sort— whatever digmfed 
rm you g"c to it— only means a persistent 
and a most undesirable attempt to drag India 
banml ia intellectual chains behind thelnumj ha! 
car of Fnropcan political science and philosophy 
and force us a* & partaker in that triumphal 
progress to follow suit It is nn attempt if I 
ranvsayso to biad India s soul even if it lows 
her body 

I therefore s ‘and for self-delerrematios I 
do not war* til gradual attainment of sel o 
respots b e gavrmceut order the aegis cr 


guidance of the British Indian Government 
I desire that the people should have a chance 
to say what they actuaji want, what their 
political ideals are by what methods do they 
want to be governed whom do tier wish to 
put in positions of power and authority , 
etc etc 

He refuses to believ e that elections seek 
to serve this very purpose 

There are a few pressing grievances and so 
far as I can see the proposed reforms will not 
eradicate the*e They may only accentuate 
them First of all there is a universal feeling 
for instance that the administration of India 
is too expensive for the means and resources 
of the Indian people With our new Governor 
ships— with the endless squabbles about status 
of one province as compared with that of an 
other and which our politicians maintain can 
only be secured by over paying the Governors 
never mind what happens to the people with 
our executive councillors ministers and officers 
of all sorts and sizes with large salaries and 
larger new department^ and establishments I 
havc_a great and growing fear that our ad 
ministration will become more and more evpen 
sive The Reformed Government mav press 
more heavily upon the people than the nn- 
reformed one expensive though the other one 
also is What we want are cheap local and 
permanent institutions and not expensive iti 
nerant oil India services who follow the letter 
of the law and not the spirit of equity ia con 
formity with local needs and requirements in. 
their dealings with the people We want aa in 
expensive and simplified system of law and 
despite the Montagu Chclmsform Report con 
taming good sentiments on the subject I fear 
that more complexity superfluity and costh 
ness of law and legal procedure would be the 
resultant in practice of the Reformed Coun 
cils and Reformed Government. 

He then proceeds to elaborate kia fear 
tint £<Kr&! 4 vovf etumyumr •VErpiarvirnreYn^ 
w otxld be now here 

Then we want industr al agricultural com 
mcrcial educational and all other forms of 
social and economic improvement— so ranch 
more important than mere forms of Govern 
ment— so that we may be able to In clues of 
men in well fed and healthy bod cs and mind 4 
in sanitary and social up! fting surroucdings 
and so on Ml social improvements wf(I under 
the Reform proposals rank after the parch ad 
mmutrative requirement* These latter with 
tleir rubber Ike capacity for inf nite expansion 
and with the prevalent craze for making th*#*. 
ever more anl irbre omnivorous w ill eat up 
aB— tin V non. thin cL— the ma^abl n-orej 
i urtber taxation wa 1 on y be tf e mart * 
mg anJ terror ic*r (had 
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have a fine form of Government on paper giving 
endless opportunities for clever and subtle 
1 rains to si o \ off their capac ty for eloquent 
debate br 11 ant banter and smart repartee 
round the council table but I see no inprovc 
ment— soc al and cconom c— vouchsafed for the 
general mass— h glier classes or the humble 
middle, and lower classes— of the dwellers in 
town ind country 

He therefore pleads for self determi 
nation 

Let our people be asked as to what they 
\\ ant Let the consultation be held sympathe 
tically m mansion and in hamlet Let us then 
find out what are the shortcomings of the 
existing adtn nistrat ve system And instead of 
add ng to the shortcom ngs by complicating 
the macb nery of Government let us meet the 
requirements of the people and launch on reforms 
accordingly 

The ultimate well-being of the Ind an people 
foes not rest on an enforced system of self 
jov eminent according to notions imported 
'root abroad but m a genu ne system of self 
Utcmsvnation and by attuning the form and 
net! ods of adm mstrition to the real needs of 
he people and according to their innermost 
Jesires and asp nogs 

Our cry should therefore be setf determma 
t on and not mere self government These 
words really do and should mean the same 
til ng but they have del berately come to mean 
rightly or wrongly different things and there 
fore our battle cry must also be changed 
accordingly 

Freeman on French Conquests 
Eduard A Freeman was one of the 
foremost of English historians in the nud 
"Victorian age In his essay on the Franks 
and the Gauls 1SG0 (Historical Essays 
vol 1) he has something very caustic to 
say of the annexations of France He 
would not even spell the names of cities 
bv their 'French corruptions for, according 
to him our habit of calling all places by 
French names greatly softens the ugliness 
of French aggression Alsace sounds as if 
it had been a T rench province from all 
eternity the Teutonic Elsass suggests 
ideas altogether different 1 

1 The truth is that tvl 3e all nations have a 
tendency to annexation France stands alone in 
tl « art of veil ng the uglv features ofannexation 
bj var ous ingenious devices There is nlw ays 
some elaborate reason for it , I rencli ingenuity 
never lacks a theory for 'anvtlmg wble 
Amrtr a acts as a t ere vulgar and brutal! gh 
wayman France better Ikes the character of 
nn elegant plausible and iegemo s swindler 


Accordingly I recta art rqotced greatly 
when eleven years since the above was 
written ‘Elsass’ was recovered from the 
vultrcs of Pans and once more became 
a member of the Germ inic Federation 
The value of historical opinions based on 
partisan politics or patriotic ^ias is well 
illustrated by the fact that less than half 
a century after Freeman rejoiced at the 
restoration of Alsace to Germany England 
fought the bloodiest war m her history 
partly for the restoration of Alsace to 
France __ 

We are however, not so" much concern 
ed with ‘the long tale of Parisian aggres 
sion as Freeman puts it, as with the 
fate of the conquered countries We shall 
quote the same authority, not very -partial 
to Trance as we have seen on the point 
We said at the outset that w rites Free* 


except for the monstrous deceptions by which 
they have always been defended the aggres 
sions of France are in no w ay more guilty than 
the aggressions of other powers in one import 
ant respect France has much less to a nsnerfor 
than other conquering states To be conquered 
by France has been at all times a Ie«s immediate 
evil than to be conquered by Spam Austria, 
or Turkey [Why not England also Ed 
Af R ] V province conquered by France ha9 
always been really incorporated with France 
no French conquests have ever been kept in the 
condition of subject dependencies their inhabit 
ants have at once been admitted to the rights 
and the w rongs the good and the evil fortune 
of Frenchmen and they have had every career *■ 
offered by the French monarchy at once opened 
to them One must allow that, if conquests 
are to be made this is a generous and liberal na 
well as a prudent way of conquering Bat it 
has its bad side also The inhabitants of a 
country conqucrel by Trance became trench 
men and sw ell the ranks of the aggressors The 
subtle process of denationalisation cuts off that 
hope of undo ng the evil work which always 
exists when a country is kept down under an 
avowed foreign tyranny 

There is food for thought in this ob 
serration 

Cost per annum of some Services 
In wply to n question put in the Indian 
Legislative Council by Khan Sahib Shah 
Nawaz Bhutto Mr \V H Hailey replied 
Ti c approximate cost per nnnnn of the 
r 7 l ^f s before the increases of pav 
recentlv sanctioned was as follows i— 
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, Rs 

I Indian Civil Service 2,55,00,000 

•j Public Works Department, 

' Provincial and Imperial 97,00,000 
.^Indian Medical Service 43,00,000 

^■Provincial Civil Service 1,15,00,000 

Indian Police Service 58,00,000 

' * Provincial Police Service- 12,00,000 

' Indian Educational Service 27,0 0,000 

V Provincial Educational Sen-ice 20,00,000 
w Indian Forest Service 24,00,000 

The number of Provincial civil servants 
is very mugh larger than that oflndian 
civil servants. Yet the latter used to get 
in the aggregate, even before their recent 
increase of pay, more than double the total 
salaries of the latter. This remark applies 
more or less to the other imperial and 
provincial services. And in comparison 
with the salaries drawn by the correspond- 
ing services in civilised countries outside 
India, the “Indian” services have hitherto 
been paid on an extravagantly lavish scale. 
Nevertheless, when military expenditure 
has risen to unimagined heights, and the 
foreign exploiters’ clamour has to be met 
by a very costly railway programme, these 
Overpaid men of the imperial services are 
the first to get large increments. Prices 
have no doubt risen high But these fat- 
salaried men were never starvelings that 
it should be thought that they were the 
hardest hit by high prices. Moreover, 
in their case, who are mostly Europeans, 
there have been two recent conpensatiug 
advantages. Owing to changes in the 
rate of exchange foreign articles con- 
sumed by them are cheaper than be- 
fore, -and” they can now’ send “home” 
more pounds for fewer rupees than 
ever before. And, therefore, not only 
should the exchange compensation allow- 
ances be stopped (Do they continue to be 
paid ?), but there ought to be a reduction 
in their salaries in consideration of the 
rupee being worth about twice as many 
pennies as before. But instead of all this, 
we have had actually a large addition to 
their salaries ! 

# AU - government servants have been 
hitherto looked upon as the employees <5f 
a foreign power rather than as the ser- 
vants of the people Therefore, seeing that 
the foreign rulers paid the employees 


brought from their owp country extrava- 
gant salaries, government employees of 
Indian birth have clamoured forias much a$ 
they could extract from the foreign bureau- 
cracj-,and this clamour.hasbeen supported 
by the Indian: press and the Indian agita- 
tors.- But now that it has dawned upon 
our people that the day of self-rule must 
come and that we must have large sums 
for social and economic betterment, they 
must oppose not only the payment of ex- 
travagant salaries to foreign officials but 
also the increase of the salaries of officials 
of Indian birth whose emoluments are - 
equal to or higher than those of officials of 
the sameor higher class in such countries as 
Japan, the Philippines, Holland, Denmark, 1 
&c , all of which are richer than India. t 
And it is found that the salaries paid." to 
the Provincial Services were, before any 
recent actual or proposed increase, on this 
scale Therefore, while promotions may 
be accelerated, time scales fixed, and other 
improvements effected, we are absolutely . 
opposed to the highest grade salaries being 
still further increased. If in Japan the 
highest salary plus allowance - paid to the 
.local Governors {viz., to those of Tokyo, ’ 
Osaka, Kyoto, Kanagawa, and Hyogo) is 
5100 yens or Rs. 7650 per annum and the 
lowest 3700 yens or Rs. 4550 per annum, 
there is no reason why our deputy collec- 
tors or extra'-assistant-coraraissioners 
should clamour for a higher salary tjian 
Rs. 750 or Rs. S00 per mensem for the 
highest grade. But unfortunately for 
the poor people of India, the highest 
salary of these officers has been fixed at Rs. 
1200 per mensem in some provinces which 
are particularly illiterate and plague- 
stricken. Japan is certainly a richer and 
more expensive country than India. The 
lowest judicial courts in Japan are the- , 
district courts There the salaries of the 
Judges range from Rs. 3000 to Rs. 4550 
per annum. The next higher are the 
appeal courts, in which the salaries of the 
Judges range from Rs. 3750 to Rs. 7500 
per annum. The highest judicial court is 
the court of cassation. The President of 
this court gets Rs. 9000 per annum and 
the other Judges from Rs. 3750 to Rs. , -s 
0300 ner annum, AU this shows that ' 
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members of the provincial judicial .service 
in India me bv no mean* poorly paid. 

The men wliosc pny ought to have been 
considerably increased, and increased first, 
are the sweepers, the tbov.kidars, the 
police constables, the postal and other 
peons, the lower grade clerks nnd other 
ministerial officers, the primary nnd middle 
school teachers and the teachers in the 
lower classes of high schools It is they 
who hate been hardest hit by the high 
rtce3 They ought to have had reltcf 
rst We do not mean to say that the 
costofliving of munsifs, sub-judges, deputy 
collectors, professors in the provincial 
educational service, tee , has not risen . it 
has certainly risen What we do say is 
lliat, seeing that most of their and our 
countrymen are suffering sorely from the 
high prices of the necessaries of life, they 
' should make up their minds to suffer 
a little as well. They are os much 
interested in the success of self-rule as 
any other class of Indians; nnd this 
success requires that the cost of running 
the administrative machine should not 
rise further,— not at any rate until the 
country has grown richer by the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industries W p 
would appeal to all Indian public servants 
to consider tbemsehes as literally the 
servants if the people and their Services 
as so many branches of Philanthropy in 
which all servants of the Motherland are 
to be content with a living wage 

The Khilafat; Conference and the 
Attitude of the Moslems 
and the Hindus. 

According to the report published in the 
weekly, edition of the Hindu, Maqlana 
Shaukat Ah, president of the recent 
-AJadr.is Presidency Khilafat Conference, 
said’ in the course of his presidential 
address ‘ ' , 

As I Saul there is no room here for Moderates 
or Extremists. Those who bclici e ast\ e believe 
fsfc) -MoMems. those who ‘oppose this sacred 
cause go out of the pale of Islam There Is no road, 
m between the tw o toads Islam and heresy. In 
matters of faith there is no room for sweet com- 
promise to amt the convenience of acconmiocHt- 
' mg people 1 would beg our Moderate fnends to 
> fully renhsc the issue before us and then write If 
you grant that every Indian has a right to fall 


freedom of comnccr.ee, then yon can give no 
lukewarm support, ‘hick support gives us great 

f inin If the«e “friends" linil rewrr opened their 
ips and had left us to deal with the mattw.ever 
so much the letter. Hut then gn e up all talk of 
“brotherly affection nnd sympathy." In tin* 
grav e crisis those who are not with us are 
against u* , 

At this Conference the following resolu- 
tion, among others, was passed 

“In consonance w ith the spirit of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the All India Committee, tins 
Conference, in the erect of tbe present agitation 

r roving futile anil ineffective, call* upon all 
ndmas to resort to progressive abstention 
from co-operation with Government in the 
following manner:— Firitly, to renounce all 
honorary posts, titles and membership -of 
legislative Councils ; secondly, to give up all, 
remunerative posts under Government service; 
thirdly, to give up-oil appointments in the Police 
nnd Military forces , nnd fourthly, to refuse to 
pay taxes to Government. 

Mr. S. Kasturiranga -Amangar in 
seconding this resolution Bald that the 
resolution marked the stage nt which 
words gave place to deeds They, nil 
hoped that that stage would not be 
reached, and that the present agitation 
would not prove futile and ineffective. 
That should be the hope of all who love 
India and England ; for the non-payment 
of taxes and the other serious steps pro- 
posed to be taken in case of failure of the 
agitation, would bring about a crisis 
whose magnitude cannot now be foreseen. 
But it is also to be hoped that no , one has 
given his support to the resolution in the 
expectation that in reality he would not 
be called upon to undergo any sacrifice 
and suffering implied in the resolution/ but 
that the mere menace underlying it would 
suffice to make the agitation successful. . 
The resolution is solemn and serious ; 
preaul-nr h word's, conefuefjhg wi'th the ■ 
pronouncement, “In this grave crisis those 
who are. not with us are against us,*’ are 
very serious in that they contain within, 
them the possible seeds of future grave mis- 
understanding, estrangement, and worse, 
between Indian Moslems and non-Mos- 
lems ; and Mr.' S. Kasturiranga Aiy-_ 
yangar words, reproduced below from • 
the Ihndn .urging the Hindus, as they 
practically do, to surrender their judgment 
to the Moslems, cannot be passed over ~ - 
without serious consideration. , -> > 
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Whatever the Hindu community might feel in 
this question they tv ere bound to follow the 
lead of the Mahomedans It was for the 
Mahomedan community to take such steps as 
were necessary m the attainment of the noble 
object which they had at heart and being 
persons who were their brethren owning the 
same motherland whose interests were bound 
up in so many ways with those of their Moslem 
countrymen the Hindus were bound to follow 
the lead of the Mnsalmans It was not only a 
matter of self preservation but one of justice 
The chariot of the Indian State may be said to 
be drawn by two horses— Mahomedan and 
Hindu If the Mahomedan horse failed for w ant 
of sustenance— in this case spiritual sustenance 
—it would not do for the Hindu horse to go 
forward Was it conceivable if a Mahomedan 
renounced honorary posts titles or member 
ship in the Legislative Councils that the Hindu 
w ould take them up 7 He them speaker for one 
would be ashamed if any Hindu did it When 
ti^c Mahomedans threw up all posts under 
Government the only reasonable course for the 
Hindus was to follow suit If the Hindus were 
prepared to take that step along with their 
Mo e lcm countrymen they would be able to 
Imng moral pressure on those who had got the 
right of deciding upon this question of the 
Klnlafat ■<o that the fruits of this agitation 
would at once come into their hands (Cries of 
Ilradu Muslim kt Jai Khalifat kt Jai ) 

The reasons stated in the sentence com 
pel me to say what I, in my indmdaat ca 
pacity, think and, feel m the matter Were 
not the welfare of India (of which I am 
aplam native equally with the most famous 
Indians) and the permanence of the Hindu 
Moslem entente (on which more than on 
any other human factor the welfare of 
India depends) involved m the matter, I 
would not have written on a subject in 
which mv view’s are somewhat different 
from those of the Moslem and Hindu 
leaders of the Klnlafat Conference move 
ment, for I dislike striking a discordant 
note nnncccssanl) Moreover, Manlana 
Shaukat Ah has plainly cried ‘ Hands off' 
to all who do not fully agree with him, and 
as one who values self respect would 
therefore have kept my lips closed hut for 
the reasons just stated I shall presently 
say w hat those \ iew s arc Before doing so, 
and partly in order to indicate why I 
write in the first person singular, I should 
saj that I am neither n leader nor a follow 
c-, nor do I w sh Ho be cithe- as 1 an 
unfit to be either I would no* autvi de*" 


my judgment to anybody, and I could not 
respect and like anybody who would 
surrender his judgment to mine I do not 
know that I am even a representative 
man representative, that is to say, of any 
section of the people, large or small 

I think and feel that Mr Lloyd George 
and therefore, the British Government and 
nation whose spokesman he was, k are 
bound in honour and righteousness to 
adhere to and carry out to the very letter 
the pledge implied in the follow mg words 
of his Nor arc we fighting to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or of the neh and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which are predominantly Turkish in race, ' 
and again, We do not challenge the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the 
homelands of the Turkish race with its 
capital at Constantinople “ These 
promises reassured the Indian Moslem 
community and made it p'ossible for the 
British Government to obtain recruits 
from it to a larger extent than would 
otherwise have been the case And it 
was with the help of Indian soldiers, 
among whom Musalmans formed a majo 
nty that England won the war m Hie 
Asiatic possessions of the Sultan of Tur 
key Having reaped the full advantage of 
the pledges of Mr Lloyd George, it would 
be perfidious dishonourable and unrighte- 
ous for the British people now to back out 
from the promises in the least on any 
pretext whatsoever The argument from 
Turkish misrule” and “Turkish atrocities 
is quite irrelevant ? for, even if we take it 
for granted that the Turk is os bad as he 
has been described to be, it cannot be 
contended that at the time when Mr. 
Lloyd George made his promises the Turk 
was believed to be different from what he is 
believed to be to daj In fact Gladstone 
and ■other Englishmen had years before 
the war familiarised the English reading 
public with accusations of misrule and 
cruelty against the Turks In tins 
Renew I have repeatedly said what I 
think of the«e accusations It is curious 
that Englishmen w ith a f».w exceptions 
dwell onl\ on the ' massacres of the" 
Armenians by the Turl s”, but have little 
to sav, v wav of ' of 
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contradiction on ‘the massacres of the 
Turks by the Greeks, the Armenians ami the 
Bulgarians ’ It is strange that in spite 
of ‘wholesale’ umsacies for more than 
a generation the Armenians a small people, 
continue to Crist and to he strong enough 
numerically and otherwise to resist and 
even massacre the Turks 1 One w ould 
have thought that they would be extinct 
by this tune as hundreds of tribes and 
peoples in North and South America 
Africa and Australasia have been extinct 
on account of the angelic kindness of 
European Christians * 

1 shall now try to understand why it is 
that Indian Moslems and Hindus are 
called upon to support and act according 
to the resolution printed abore It is not 
because Lngland one of the Allied nations, 
is a party to injustice to a foreign nation 
For, if that atone were the reason, the 
Shantung que'stion would have been a 
stronger reason for Indians to give practi 
cal support to a resolution of that kind , 
for China instead of fighting against the 
Allies helped them and as a reward she 
'* has been dispossessed of a big province, 
rich in mineral and other resources 1 And 
Persia too, is another friendly foreign 
nation on v. Inch according to Far Western 
Par Eastern and French opimon, England 
has inflicted wrong by practically depn 
viog it of independence Rut Indians have 
not been called upon to tal e any action 
because of that grave act of injustice 

It cannot again, be that it is because 
it is feared that England may be a party 
to the infliction of wrong on a Moslem 
State that Indians are asked to resolve, if 
need be, to make sacrifices and endure 
suffering Tor Persia, too is a Moslem 
State, though the Persians are for the 
most part Shiahs And it was, unlike 
Tarkey, a friendly State, an the case of 
Turkey the final settlement has still to 
come but Persia has already been practi 
rally annexed , and finally, there are other 
parties besides England to the Turkish 
settlement, but m the case of Persia 
England alone ~iuu$t bear the blame 
Moreover, just as during the War, Indian 
men and money and materials were u«e<3 
m \natic Turkey for England s ad 


vantage so m Persia, too, though to a 
lesser exfent, Indian men, money nnu 
materials have been used for England s 
advantage But all these facts have not 
been considered as sufficient reasons )for 
asking Indians to take any kind of 
action to pre\ eat the practical annexation 
of Persia . 

What, then arc the facts which make 
the case of Turkey peculiar , They are 
mainly two or of two kinds The Sultan 
of Turkey is the Khalifa of -the Musalmans 
(I will not consider what the Shiahs 
think that is a matter for the Moslems to 
settle among themselves) , and the holy 
places of the Musalmans haxe hitherto 
lam in his Empire and he has protected 
them According to the Moslem leaders 
of the Khilofat movement it is laid down 
in the Koran, we understand, that, these 
holy places should be under tbe protection 
of a Moslem soiereign, and the Sultan 
Khalifa has hitherto been that sovereign 

I ha\c already said that! will not dis 
c uss Shiah opinion —I am quite incompet 
ent to do so- Nor will I consider whether 
the Sunnis are absolutely or largely 
unanimous in their views Not being m 
touch with either sect, nor having studied 
the Koran I am incompetent to undertake 
the task And even if, I w ere quahfied, I 
w ould not, for ob\ ious reasons, being a 
non Moslem have done it 

The general principle linderhing the 
Khilafat agitation is that if there be a 
conflict between political considerations 
and religious or spiritual beliefs and 
considerations political considerations 
must gne way Moslems claim that if 
Mr EJqyfl dfsvges pledges hr ajstf /nth 
kept that would give a tudeshock to their 
spiritual beliefs, and, therefore they mu3t 
act according to the terms of tbe resolution 
which has been quoted before In a 
matter like this a non Moslem ought not 
to say liow- Moslems ought to -act If 
they sought the advice of any non Moslem, 
that w ould be another matter It is ns 
the attitude of non Moslems, that a 
man hke myself belonging io that class 
may have his sav 

Ohvionsly, non Moslems do not b£kevft 
that the Sultan Khalifa hks auv 
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authority over them ; nor do they go on 
pilgrimage to 'the Moslem holy places for 
acquiring religious merit. The Koranic 
injunction that these holy places must be 
situated in an independent Moslem State 
is a religious belief -which binds Moslems 
alone. So if non-Moslems are to net, not 
merely to speak, just as the Moslems 
would act in case the Khilafat agitation 
failed, that would be not because of 
spiritual beliefs but because of political 
considerations and neighbourly sympathy 
To take neighbourly sympathy first. I think 
a non-Moslem who would fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of a Moslem, 
be the post high or humble, must be 
considered very mean, base and utterly 
unworthy, to associate .with As to 
whether non-Moslems would themselves 
act in the same way as the Moslems, as 
regards the giving up of titles, honorific 
distinctions and remunerative posts and 
the non-payment of taxes, that would 
depend on the strength and intensity of 
non-Moslem feeling for and with the Indian 
Moslems Such feeling cannot and ought 
not to be forced. Never was feeling stronger 
and more widespread among- the Hindus 
of Bengal than when Bengal was parti- 
tioned. I only note that even then none 
of the serious steps now proposed were 
resorted to. I am not sufficiently in touch 
with any section of the public, particularly 
outside Bengal, to be able to pronounce 
on the strength, extent and intensity of 
genuine sympathy with the Moslems. I 
can speak only for myself. I do feel for 
Turley and the Moslems. 1 have never 
sought and never received any titles 
from Government. I have never sought 
election to any legislative council, nor 
would do so in future, though I have 
been pressed to do so I ha\e ne\er 
been an office-seeker. So there is nothing 
along these lines that I have to give up 
As regards non payment of taxes, I 
do. not intend to go so far if the Khilafat 
agitation fails I do not believe in verbal 
heroism and verbal indirect menace ; 
and, lienee, w hat I w 31 not do, what I 
think I should not do, I w otdd not seem 
to be wilting or ready to do- 

In recent times Indians, in * ’ own 


persons and in their collective nationhood, 
have been "subjected to grievous w rongs 
and humiliations. These have taken place 
t in India. It is natural for people to- feel 
their own wrongs and insults in their own 
country more than for the wrongs and 
insults inflicted on foreign peoples and in 
foreign lands I am speaking, purely from 
my own individual non-Moslem view-point, 
for I know in the Islamic Brotherhood and 
spiritual matters it is held that juo distinc-^ 
tion is to be made between one’s own native 
land and foreign Moslem lands To -re- 
sume what I was saying. As the wrong9 
done to and insults heaped on myuattoa 
in India, and also outside of India, have 
not (most probably they ought to have) 
moved me to have recourse to the form 
of passive resistance known as non- 
payment of taxes, I do not think any 
grievous wrong done to Turkey, which 
would be highly resented by and would 
sorely distress Indian Musalmans, would 
or should move me to take that step, 
.though it would undoubtedly grieve my 
heart and embitter my feelings. > 

Maulana Shaukat Ali has said that 
whoever is not with him and his co-reli- 
giomsts of his way of thinking is against 
them That is a very hard thing to say. 

I know that I cannot and shall not go the 
whole length with them. Yet I believe I 
am with them to the humble extent of my 
feeling and judgment. Though a non- 
Moslem, I am a man, an Asian, an Indian, 
and a neighbour of Indian Musalmans 
These facts impose corresponding duties 
on my shoulders 

As India is a land of many religions, 
would it be right, would it be expedient, 
would it be safe, to tacitly lay down the * 
principle that, whenever the men of any 
particular faith felt sorely aggrieved 
by anything done, or left undone, or 
contemplated by* the British Govern- 
ment so much so as to resolve to 
resort to non-payment of taxes if the 
grievances were not redressed, the 
followers of all the other faiths should also 
have recourse to the same expedient,' on 
pain _ of being considered enemies by the, 
aggrieved sect ? I,think not Such a 
ciple might land us in great < r ’ ” 
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endless mter«ectanan misunderstandings, 
squabbles and worse It would also be a 
great tyranny. In matters of conscience 
and spiritual belief, each sect, nay each in 
dmdual should listen to the promptings 
of its or his soul, without demanding that 
others' consciences or souls must urge 
them with the same promptings These 
others should, of course help to as great 
an Extent as their judgment and conscience 
would dictate and should in no case place 
anv direct or indirect obstacle in the w ay 
of the performance by any sect of its legiti 
mate spiritual duties 

Apart from Moslem or non Moslem 
considerations, I should now like to say 
something as to the practicability and 
expediency of starting a movement lor not 
paying taxes or revenues In small areas 
influenced and dominated by a great per 
souality like that of Mr M K Gandhi 
and where the inhabitants are personally 
nggriev ed, it is practicable and expedient 
to start such a movement But m a large 
country like India where political educa 
tion has not yet progressed far enough 
and political feeling developed sufficiently 
among the bulk of the people, where 
even a man of Mr Gandhis personality 
is not sufficiently influential in all provinces, 
and in a matter which is not felt, as far as 
I am aware, by the bulk of the people with 
the intensity of a personal or national 
wrong, the starting of such a mov ement of 
passive resistance would at present be 
impracticable and inexpedient and may 
take or be made to take a violent turn 
The advice to gn e up posts in the police 
and military services has been probably 
given on the assumption that it would not 
be necessary to act on the adv ice, based 
on the anticipation that full justice would 
be done to Turkey and the holy places of 
Islam But a resolution should take nil 
contingencies into account If Indian 
Moslems and non Moslems are to cease 
generally to he police men and soldiers 
some thought ought to be taken as to how 
the honour of women and life and property 
are to be safeguarded, for an upheaval 
of feeling which is sure to accompany the 
blips recommended in the resolution,, may 
probablv unhinge the minds of many 


Indian and non Indian persons who arc 
not angelic in character Has such 
thought beca tal en ? 

27th April, 1920 Ravianandv Ciiattcbjce 

Khilafat Conforenco and 
Non-co-operation. 

A telegram hearing the signature of 
Maulvi Mohammad Akram Khan has 
appeared in the papers which gnes the 
unanimous decision of the Council of the 
All India Central Khilafat, Committee, 
which met at Bombay on the 11th April 
last on the subject of non-co-operation 
It runs as follows — 

Non-co-operation should not he started till 
peace terms are officially known or until a 
submission lias been made to H M ’s Govern 
ment by deputation hereinafter mentioned for 
declaration of peace terms and the penod fixed 
therein has expired To expedite matters and 
remove tension and to explain correct senti 
ment of the Hindus and Mnsalmans subject to 
■Viceregal consent a deputation consisting of 
Mr Gandhi and Maulana Abut Xalam Azad 
should proceed to England with such company 
•as they desire with instructions not to stay 
beyond one month in England During absence of 
the deputation the principle of aon-co operation 
as the only remedy open to India should be 
preached and popularised to the utmost extent 
Organisation should be formed to enforce non 
co operation w here necessary 

According to the proceedings of the meeting 
further deputation to England has totally 
been postponed but Mahatma Gandhi s party 
will only sail to England to clearly explain the 
last decisive message to the throne 

It is to be hoped that the Turkish 
settlement would he such as to make 
non-co-operation’ unnecessary It would 
be useful to habituate the people to 
calmly think and decide in what cir 
cumstance and to what extent what 
sort of non-co operation may lie resorted 
to 

The Panjab Tragedy. 

At the National Weel meeting held in 
Bombay on the 13th April last the 
foUowing message from Snyat Kabindra 
Nath Ingorc was read by Mr C F 
Andrews — 

. cr, ”’ c kas been done in the name*- 

e *. , m I uniab Such terrible eruptions 
Slwite \ c E^yof wreckage -of ideals 
behind them What happened in jalhoowola 
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.Bagh was itself a monstrous progeny of a mons- 
trous war whicli for four years had been defiling 
God's world with fire and poison, physical 
and moral. ‘ 

The immenseness of the sin through which 
humanity has waded across its blood-red length 
Of agony has spread callousness in the minds of 
those who have power in their hands with no 
Check of sympathy within, of fear of resistance 
without. The cowardliness of the powerful who 
own no shame in using their machines of 
frightfulness n£on the unarmed and unwarned 
villagers, and inflicting unspeakable humilia- 
tions upon their fellow-beings behind the screen 
of an indecent mockery of justice, and yet not 
feeling for a moment that it was the meanest 
form of insult to their own manhood, has be- 
come only possible through the opportunity 
which the late war had given to man for 
constantly outraging his own higher nature, 
trampling truth and honour under foot. 

This disruption of the basis of civilisation 
will continue to produce a series of moral earth- 
quakes and men will have to be ready for still 
further sufferings That the balance will take 
a long time to be restored is clearly seen by 
the suicidal ferocity of vengefuluess ominously 
tinging red the atmosphere of the peace deli- 
berations. 

But we' have no place in these orgies of 
triumphant powers rending the world into hsts 
according to their own purposes What most 
concerns us is to know that moral degradation 
not only pursues the people inflicting indigni- 
ties upon the helpless, but also their victims. 
The dastardliness of cruel inj'ustice confident 
of its impunity is ugly and mean, bnt the fear 
and impotent anger which they are apt to 
breed upon the minds of the weak are no less 
abject. , v « 

• Brothers, when physical force in its arrogant 
faith in itself tries to crush the spirit of man, 
then comes the time for him to assert that 
his soul is indomitable. We shall refuse to be 
afraid arid to own moral defeat, but shall not 
jriietishiig' Jn _nnr -hearts fhul .dreams jif 
retaliation. The time has come for the victims 
to be the victors in the field of righteousness. 
When brother spills the blood of his brother 
and exults in his own sin, giving it a high- 
sounding name, when he tries to keep the blood- 
stains fresh on the soil by a memorial of his 
anger, then God in shame conceals it under his 
cen grass and the sweet purity of his flower, 
e, who have witnessed the wholesale slaughter 
of the innocent in our own neighbourhood, let us 
accept God’s own office and cot er the blood- 
stains of injury with our prayer, “With thy 
graciousness, O Ternble, for ever sat e us ” For 
the true grace comes from the terrrible who 
can save our soul from fear of suffering and 
death in the very midst of terror, and from 
-vindictiveness in defiance of injury. 

Bet us take our lesson from His hand even' 1 


when the smart of the pain and insult is still 
fresh— the lesson that nlUneanness, cruelty and 
untruth are for the obscurity of oblivion and 
only the noble and true are for eternity. Let 
those who will, try to burden the minds of the 
future with stones carrying the black memory * 
of wrongs and their anger, hut let us bequeath 
to the generations to come a memorial of that 
only which we can revere. Let us be grateful 
to our forefathers who have left us the image 
of our Buddha who conquered self, preached 
forgiveness and spread his love wide in time and 
space. 

With the lofty and benignant spirit of 
the Poet's message I am in reverent sym- 
pathy. Some have concluded from the - 
message that the Poet is opposed to the 
Jalianwala Bagh Memorial - project. It 
does not seem clear to me that he is ac- 
tually opposed to it. He is indifferent, it 
appears. But what is clear is that, memo- 
rial or no memorial, he is absolutely op- 
posed to Indians harbouring either fear or 
vengefulness. - 

I do not desire any kind of memorial _ 
which will rouse feelings of revenge or - 
anger. But at the same time I do wish 
that the innocent men, women and child- 
ren who lost their lives in _ the Bagh 
should be remembered by their country- 
men. The Bengali pilgrim women who 
were on board the St. Lawrence, and who 
lost their lives owing to the wrecking of 
the vessel by a cyclone, have had a memo- 
rial tablet placed by their European sisters 
on the wall of a bathing ghat close to the ' 
Howrah Bridge. Those who have -lost 
their lives by the fury, not of the elements, 
but, of man, deserve a memorial of loving 
compassion. Among them, too, there 
were "pilgrims on the occasion of the 
Baisakki Fair. And they lost their lives * 
in vicarious suffering as it were, though'- 
n,ot voluntary, for the misdeeds of some 
of their infuriated countrymen. Moreover, 
it would be necessary to commemorate 
the devotion of a RatanDevi, and possibly 
of others like her, who searched out bet 
husband’s dead body from among heaps 
of corpses in that Field of Death and 
guarded it all night from being mangled 
and desecrated by dogs and jackals, In 
defiance of the martial law orders. 

* * ^Hindus and Musalmans coming together 
' * purpose and meeting a common 
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death may be north v of commemora heavy financial and military burden 
txoa This suggests that the mandates w men 

Perhaps it may not be impossible to ha\ e been accepted b) different politically 
impart to the memorial such a character philanthropic nations have been accepted 
as will excite in tbe beholders sorrow and because they are lucrative jobs 
pity for both the slavers and the slain Since the above was written a ban 
sorrow and pity for the bodily death of Remo cable dated April 25, has appeared 
the slam sorrow and pity for the spiritual m the papers stating that ‘ The conference 
hfelessuess (temporary it ts hoped) of the has entrusted Britain with mandates for 
slayers 

I am reminded per force that history 
has to be truthful recording both the good 
and the evil wrought in course of Time 
So that though there is no structure to 
commemorate the massacre of Glencoe no 
edifices to commemorate the carnage per 


Mesopotamia and Palestine and France 
with mandate for Svna " It is certain 
these mandates do not imply heavy 
financial and military burdens 
British Sacrifice for Great Purposes 
Sneaking on the British budget Air 

CUUICCM IU cumucuiuiuic LUC LUIUUttC UCl ' o , . 

petrated by the orders of a Nadir Shah a Asquith emphasised that since the out 
Timur Lang or a Chengis Khan history break of war Britain had devoted thirty 
does not allow us to forget these bloody SI1 per cent of the revenue o m 

deeds So, should there be no memorial cost of v ' ar T’us was a unique rcc 
at JnUanwala Bagh history will not among the belligerents and exemplified 
agree to bury the enormities committed the willingness of the British to mal c 
by both Europeansand Ind.ansin oblivion great sacrifices for great purposes V.e 
It is undoubtedly bad to be reiengcful do not understand liow it is unique 
But unless both evil and good are known From the Indian financial 'statement lor 
how is the ci olution of humanity to be 1919 20 it is seen that 63 per cent 
understood’ Even creative art as of the rei enues of India have been spent for 
practised by the greatest poets painters military purposes In 1918 19 India s mill 
S.c, docs not create and record merely tary expenditure w as 61 6 per cent of her 
that which is good but much also that is Tn in9f)91 it .t 

sinister and wicked 

llinvc said that I do not want any 
memorial which will rouse anger But 
there can be no memorial at Jahanwala 
Bagh which will not indirectly call to 

mind tlic heinous crimes committed during British mentality — 
the British penod of Panjah history [Reuter s Special Skmce) 

It is a pity that it should be so But London April 19 

just as there are many stony structures Lecturing on the Torts of india before tlic 
telling of bcncGcence and utilitarianism Society of Arts Sir George IJucIianaa urged that 
in India during British rule, there may tbc bvst solution of the problem of requirements 
be a stony structure showing a bit of the commumcat «5 fi department of 


revenues In 1920 21, it is estimated it 
would be fortythree per cent 
Dovolopmontof Ports and Railways 
a Prime Necessity in India l 


The following throw s a lurid light on 


other side of the shield— all composm; 
together an impartial History in Stone 
27 4 20 Kntnananda Chattcrjee 
Mandates a Lucrative Job 
Reuters telegram from San Remo 


communications dealing -with tlie radii nys 
inland waterways and ports The control of 
ports should be m tl c shape of guiding the 
pol cy in the interest of the Empire rather than 
interference with the details Uut at the same 
time there shoul 1 be ins stence on execution of 
the Mtally important > 


stating that A letter from the League of there shoull be deidopment of new ports fairly 


Nations \v „ 

\rmenm on the ground that the covenant 
docs not I rovide powers necessary for it 


Iil.o pomlmg out tL-rt mandate Implies °£15 


Alontngu pres d ng «aid that the first 
need of in 1 a was to merca«e the people f 
stnn lard of 1 rine ard n - - • • - 
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railways T^Iie lecturer s suggestion of a 
central control of the department had alreadv 
been put forward in connection with the Reform 
scheme and allocation of powers to local 
Governments tv as a matter which was still 
being considered but the lecturer had made out 
a strong ea^e for arrangement 

Ports and railways v?e certainly do 
require Bui they are not^i prime necessity 
If agriculture be extended and improved 
and if there be more and better products 
from more cottage and factory industries 
of our own then alone can railways and 
ports as distributing agencies make us 
wealthier But to produce more we must 
have healthier and better nourished bodies 
and more and better general agricultural 
and technical education That shows 
where we ought to begin In the absence 
of greater Indian producing capacity more 
ports and railways can only make us in 
trinsically poorer by the flooding of our 
markets in the remotest villages by for 
eign products thereby killing our few 
remaining industries and also by the 
carrying off of our food stocks and raw 
materials to foreign countries 
An Irish Verdict 

London April 16 
At the inquest on the Lord Mavor of Cork 
the Jury found that the Rojal Irish Consta 
bidaiy had planned the murder with the conm 
vance of the British Government and returned 
a verdict of wilfnl murder against Mr Lloyd 
George Lord French Mr Macpherson and 
others — Reuter 

If the Jalianwala Bagh massacre had 
tal en place in Ireland whom would an 
1nsli Jury have found guilty of murder’ 

Nevr Policy in Ireland 

London April 23 
The Dailv Chronicle states that the Govern 
ment has decided upon n new policy in Ireland 
including cessation of ra ds on seditious htera 
ture etc Arrests wall henceforth be confined to 
murderers A number of minor irritating res trie 
tions will be removed 

Londorr April 26 
\t question time in the Honse of Commons 
Mr Booar Law stated that the Government s 
Jn'h poll y con honed to be to protect the lives 
and property of the law abiding citizens 
(Cheers ) All steps necessary for that would 
be taken. The suggestion that Lord French 
had been invited to res jrn w as unfounded — 
Reuter 


The two telegrams printed above show 
that the Bntish Government have been 
compelled to recognise that the policy of 
repression has been a failure in Ireland 
Even the fear of what will the Indian 
revolutionists and extremists think has 
not prevented a change of policj in that 
island 

The following condensed report of a 
debate in the House of Commons makes 
the seriousness of the situation in Ireland 
clearer than previous reviews of Irish 
affairs — 

London Apr! 26 

In the Hou_e of Commons to-daj Lord Robert 
Cecil drew attent on to the state of Ireland He 
sa d the pos t on was more ser ous than at any t roe 
dur ng the last hundred years S xteen murders had 
been comm tied n the last three weeks and thiy now 
averaged one per day There was absolute collapse 
of the system of c \ lisat on guarantee ng the 
lives of the citizens He cr t c sed the w thdra sal 
of the police from the country d stsicts and attrlnit 
ed to that the subsequent lawlessness There was 
he sad no co-ord nat on beta een soldiers and the 
pol ce If con act orv> were at present unobta nable 
the la 1 should be altered « th a v ew to secur ng 
farness to all parties If necessary the prsorers 
should ba brought to England for tral Solders 
should be used to protect the polce Unless 
Government proved their capac ty to govern we 
would dr ft through anarchy and hum liat on to en 
Ir sh Repubf c K 

Mr Bonar Lav regretting the nopportuntes 
of the present debate po nted out that every weapon 
of law n Ireland had been enforced as far as 
possblp Trials n. England vould be useless 
unless ev dcnce could be secured from Ireland. 
Such tr als would be regarded by Ir shmen as 
worse than court mart ah As regards arrest w thoat 
tr al he sa d that the system of terrorism was 
ndespread and it \ as imposs ble to get evidence, 
although n man) ca_es the offenders were kno -n 
In such circumstances he defied an) one to say, 
ftfcrf sued persons srtoui'q’ fie alibi erf cont'auerf 
1 berty to further consp rac es against their felto v 
countrymen As regards hunger str k ng the 

Government were prepared to do anyth ng to 
prevent ther becom ng martyrs sa long as they 
were unable to carr) on the offences under the 
susp cion of wheb the) were arrested He pa d 
the hghest tr bute to Lord French who had the 
Governments full confidence Ihe condton of 
Ireland was deporahle and utterly lamentable It 
was the first essental that the Cond bons should 
not be allowed to cont nue It was nne of the 
tragedes m the h story of the world that such a 
state of affairs should have arisen between Ireland 
and this country The Government was determ netf 
tq use their utmost po er to restore decent cordi 
turns He believed that despt» the greatest Afficult 
es the C would succeed He expressed 

the op was already begmnng 

He f ''>vfrn'nen' were go ng to 
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Ifj to com nee reasonable lr shmen and tl e urld 
that the> \ ere deal ng justly w th If Land If the 
Got eminent filed after a reasonable t me ( t must 
be remembered t took a long t me due ng the 
previous per od of unrest) after g v ng proof that 
they had done c crjth ng to restore order then the 
Co etnment ought not to cont nue to ex st He 
Added that the Government refused no powers asked 
for by the Ir sh cxecut vc — Reuter 

Turkish Treaty 

The khikfat Deputation m England 
hare emphatically protested against the 
occupation of Constantinople by British 
military and naval forces in the name of 
the Allies thus placing the khalifa in dis 
tress and also against the arrest and 
deportation of the Sheikh ul Islam as an 
outrage upon Islam On the top of these 
causes of sorrow and resentment come the 
details of the decision understood to have 
been arrived at as regards the Turkish em 
pirc They are compiled below from Reu 
ter s telegrams 

It la understood that the Conference 1 as 
decided to establish two commissions for the 
control of the Straits— one mil tary the other 
admin strative The latter will be charged with 
regulations for the use of the Straits dues 
details of navigation etc A military commis 
sion will control the All ed force which guards 
the Straits to ensure free passage in peace and 
war The clause of treaty will declare that 
the passage of the Straits shall be free Military 
forces will be placed on Gall poll and opposite 
side of the Dardanelles 

The conference has entrusted Britain with 
mandates for Mesopotamia and Palestine and 
France with mandate for Syria. 

The Conference has decided upon the mcorpo 
ration of the Balfo ir declaration in the Peace 
Treaty with Turkey providing for Palestine 
* becoming the national home ot the Jews subject 
to the rights of Arabs and Jewish nationals in 
other countries 

Italy will have the mandate over the whole 
Of Mbatua 

It is t nderstood that tl e Turkish suzerainty 
over JJmyrna will be indicated by the fact that 
the population w 11 not be entitled to send 
delegates to the Greek Parliament but at the 
end of fixe years the locnl Smyrna Parliament 
will have the right of voting in favour of union 
with Greece and in such event Turkish suzerainty 
will cease Turkish sox ere gnty in Europe will 
be conf ned to the area within the Chatalja lines 

* Death of Mr Ramarmjam, ms 

Bv the death of Mr Ramanujam. r R s 
India and the world lose a pure mathema 
Itciau of the first rank His election to be 


a Fellow of the Royal Society while still a h 
young man shed a lustre on India and hts 
natty c province of Madras Ilia untimely 
death will be deeply mourned all over 
India He was India’s first F RS 


Death of Pandit Satish Chandra 
Vidyabhushan 

Mabamahopadhyay Pandit Satish 
Chandra Vidj tbhushan w a , rh n , 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
whose death is announced in the papers, 
was w ell known in India and abroad for 
his scholarly knowledge of ^ali, Indian 
philosophy and ancient Indian history 
lie was a very good man He had no 
malice in Ins nature Hislmhits were simple 
and manners exceedingly gentle He was 
the author of several learned works 

In October last when we were in Pun 
close to a house w hich he occupied with 
two of bis sons he seemed to he m greatly 
depressed spirits and told us many things 
which only a man who has had premoni 
tion of early death broods upon We did 
not then imagine that he would pass 
away so early 


“Hamid Ahmad a Martyr of 
Conscience ” 

The Independent says that m the case 
in which Mr Hamid Ahmad was hound 
over under Section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code for good behaviour for one 
year with two securities of Rs 250 each 
and personal surety of Rs 500 m connec 
tion with some speeches of his on the 
question of the khilafat, the accused 
having declined to furnish the sureties 
went to gaol That is the only honor 
able course for a man who thinks that 
what he has 6aid ts true and right 


-Bengalis in Bofiar,” 

This is the heading of an editorial note 
m the Indian Social Reformer in which 
the following sentences occur — 

. The Bengalis domiciled in Debar arc ngita 
mg lor separate representation in tl e provincial 
6 * ' s inconceivable to tis what special 
Kh^ r ‘!i 3t l tll !J kngal,s ma > have which are not 
the native inhabitants of Debar A 
i of tJl,s kin 1 emanating from a community 
viiKii is one of the most politically advanced 
m the country is deplorable Pc op l who g».- 
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. from one part of the country to another, hare 
'no tight to form a cave by themselves, instead 
of identifying themselves with the people.” 

Before commenting on the above extract 
let us say that our objection to separate 
representation is so strongand deep-rooted 
that if the home of our ancestors and of 
ourselves or our own domicile had been 
situated in the administrative province 
of Bihar and Orissa, not only would we 
not have claimed or agitated for such 
representation but even if given the right 
we would not have exercised it 

Our contemporary is mistaken in think- 
ing that the Bengalis living in the admini- 
strative province of Bihar and Orissa 
are all or for the most part people who 
have gone from Bengal and settled perma- 
nently or temporarily in Bihar and Onssa. 
That is not the case. These Bengalis are 
for the most part permanent and autoch- 
thonous inhabitants of tracts of country 
which, until recently, have been from, 
olden times integral parts of Bengal 
and have been Bengali-speaking for the 
most part. So that the real truth is that 
some parts oflinguisticand natural Bengal 
have been for administrative purposes 
included in the province of Bihar and 
Orissa. In the Census Report of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Sikkim, part I, p. 
386, it is stated that “in Bihar and Orissa 
it [Bengali] is spoken by 2, 293,000 or 6 per 
cent, of the total population, the border 
districts of Pumea, the Sonthat Parganas, 
Manbhum and Singhbhum accounting for 
. over nine-tenths of the total number.” 
Now, in these border districts, most of 
the Bengali-speaking persons are autoch- 
thonous. In the same Census Report, 
pp. 167-8, it is stated that 

“Bengal gains no less than 1,087,000 persons 
by the balance of migration between it and 
Bihar and Ori«sa. The va other of Bcogah 
emigrants present in the latter province at the 

time of the census was only 165,000, The 

immigrants to Bengal from Bihar and Orissa 
nerc nearly 8 times as many, amounting to 
1,252,000, or on6~thirtieth of the total popula' 
tion [of Bihar and OrissaJ, among n iiotn 
there were 8 males to every female.” (The italics 
are onrs). 

This clearly * that out of nearly 
23 lakhs of P „ administrative 


province of Bihar and Orissa only 165,000 
can be spoken of as immigrants or settlers. 

Whatever our own personal opinion 
may be, as in Bihar and Orissa separate 
representation has been given to and ac- 
cepted by the Musa! mans, Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Christians also, Bengalis alone 
cannot be specially blamed. And It is not 
unnatural and unreasonable for them to 
think that if they are to have and exercise 
the right of separate representation it 
should be proportionate to their number 
and importance. 

As for their “special interests”, the duty 
of “identifying themselves with the people,” 
&c , our contemporary perhaps does 
not know that the “domiciled” Bengalis in 
Bihar and Orissa, as they are called, 
have not the same claims to educational ■ 
scholarships and of admission to educa* 
tional institutions, particularly to medical 
and engineering institutions, as autoch-^ 
thonous Biharis and Oriya& have. And, ' 
speaking generally, when a Bengali is, 
appointed to a government post or 
one already in State service receives 
some notable charge, a clamour is 
raised in the Bihari press. It is not our 
intention to decide who is right or who is 
wrong, or whether in every case when such 
clamour, is raised the man chosen is a 
“domiciled” Bengali or one imported 
direct from Bengal. We only want , 
to say that papers like the Searchlight 
cannot consistently call upon the Bengalis 
to identify themselves with the Biharis 
or else to “cross the border," and at the 
same time raise such outcry every now 
and then and' support the educational 
discriminations against the Bengalis. 

When the other day the Searchlight 
passed a conditional order upon the 
Bengalis to “cross the border”, it for- 
got that it was not the organ of an 
•independent country like the U. S. A. 
or even of an autonomous dominion " 
like Canada. The Bihari is as much a 
slave as the Bengali, and therefore it does 
not^become either to indulge in heroic 
or insolent language. Neither the Bihari 
nor the Bengali can order who shall or 
shall not dwell in his home province \ J>t$t 
should the British Gv. ~ . ' “** ' "a 
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all permanent import and export of hu 
man eirgo between tie pro incesmust 
cense man\ tunes more B b ins than 
Be gal a w ould ha\ e to cross the border 
This is our respectful submission to the 
Searchlight 

Air Gandhi Joins All India Homo 
Rule League 


mg in the province there is a demand 
for such a paper Then there is the need 
of supplying information and guidance 
relating to all important fields of human 
thought and activity throughout India 
and the civilised countries of the world 
outside Ind a —a task of immense magm 
tude w hich it would require not one but 
at least a dozen dailies adequately to 


An Associated P ess message states 
that Mr M K Gandl l 1 as jo ned the All 
India Home Rule Lea 0 ue an 1 accepted the 
office of the president o r the League Mr 
Gandhi writing to the press m that connec 
tion 6avs that he w ould engage the League 
if he can carry the members with him in 
activities such as the promotion of Swa 
deshi Hindu Moslem unity with special 
reference to Khilafat acceptance of Hindu 
stham as national Lingua Franca and 
linguistic redistribution of provinces He 
proposes to treat the Home Rule League 
as a non party organisation and cons ders 
the Congress of w Inch the League is an 
auxil ary ns a national organisation 
roYiding platform for all parties While 
e will not expect the League to follow h m 
in civil disobedience methods he expects 
th* or nciples of uucomprom sing truth and 
honesty in political life to be accepted and 
acted upon by the All India Home Rule 
League and tbe country 


perform 

For these and other reasons w e welcome 
the launching of The Sen ant Publishing 
Company, Limited * which intends to 
publish an English daily named The 
Sen ant and also a Bengali daily under 
the editorship of Babu Syam Sundar 
Chakrabarty who is a well .known 
journalist requiring no introduction to the 
public of Bengal Dr Rabindranath Tagore 
in consenting to be one of the patrons of 
The Sen ant expresses the hope that it 
will always be able to maintain itself 
above the din of party contentions and 
petty self interest providing onr people 
with a wide outlook upon all problems^ of 
life from tbe standpoint of humanity 
It is stated in the memorandum of asso 
ciation of the Companj that its news 
papers are to be conducted for the purpose 
of advocating defending maintaining pro 
motmg and championing the rights as 
pirations and interests of Indians and 


* The Servant " 

In the journalistic 'world a new comer 
is apt to he cons dered a rival by this 
paper or tl at or by all similar local papers 
Net in truth no tw o papers canbe exactly 
alike Any capable journal st who is 
prepare 1 to wmk hard and honestlj can 
give to tl c w orld something mw or a new 
comb nation of oftf Jeatures wfich no 
other journal st has given or can give 
Besides Bengal not to speal of India 
certamlj requires and can maintain 
nnotl er Tngl sh datlv without encroach 
mg on the speci il s| heres of the existing 
oies Foro etl ng the existing Indian 
owned and Indian-edited dail es m Cal 
cutta arc run on party 1 nes It is ncccs 
sarv to have art organ of pal 1 c op n on 
whch will be non part} m character 
And so far as we can gauge the feel 


xne veninauon ana discussion ai an griev- 
ances questions matters and things bear 
ing on nnd conducive to the promotion of 
such rights and aspirations and the essen 
Cal interests w elfare and general benefits 
of India nnd its position and status among 
the nations of the world nnd in particular 
for the purpose of inculcating promoting 
advancing eatahliskuy* joxud smyaq $» tbe 
following principles and objects viz — (l) 
To secure full life for India (u) To restore 
India to her material and spiritual great 
ness (m) To realise the true democratic 
ideal In the prospectus m indicating 
t! e policy of the papers it is stated that 
they w ill seek to inform elevate and guide 
tl e popular will The inauguration of the 
reforms has invested popular education 
tl rough the Frcss with a special import 
fl i nce There dailies w ill not only take up 
this work but will try to make life 1 
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with Its millions of interests Thcirmxsskm 
will be to secure fo'r India an nil round 
greatness, social, political and industrial 
and to help the utilised world,- reeling 
under the hammer blows of uninspired 
materialism, shale down into some sort of 
order bt the w ide dissemination of I astern 
spiritual lore " This is a high mission 
indeed If the papers can eten partially 
fuIGl it, all connected with them will hate 
cause to feel blessed 

Among the Directors are Mr Kammi 
Kumar Chanda, Mr Aklul Chandra 
Datta, Mr. Sarendranath Tagore, Mr 
Rathindranath Tagore and experienced 
men of business like Mr A C Sen, Mr 
Jogmdrannth Mukherjcc, and Mr Upendra 
nath Sen Kabirnj Among those whom 
The Set a an£ is likely to have as literary 
contributors are Dr Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mr Surcndranath Tagore, Ret Dr Gra- 
ham of Kohrapong, and the editor qf the 
Modem Renew 

It should not be difficult to raise the 
authorised capital of Rs 3,00,000 

Pandit Huraly Dhar Banorjeo’a ad- 
dress on Social Reform * 

Pandit Muraly Dhar Baneijee, M a , 
officiating principal of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, does not belong to the class or 
communitj of Bengalis known as social 
reformers He is an orthodox Brahmin 
The address which he delivered as president' 
of the second Bengal Provincial , Social 
Conference, held last month at Midnapore, 
•would have been considered important for 
this reason alone But the production has 
merits of its own He has treated the 
subject of social reform m bis own way 
The views propounded in the address are 
the results of his own thinking and study 
In describing the scope and limits of the 
problem to be discussed, he observes — 

The great European wax and the Russian Revolu. 
tion ha\e ushered in a new epoch after convulsing all 
Ihe communities of the world The pass ng of the 
Irdian Reform Bill is one of its many results From 
the moment that this Act will begin to operate, our 
society too will feel the advent of a new era. We 
have from this time to take measures to fit our 
society to bear the burden of the new responsTi lit es 
It is time therefore that we should see if the structure 
of our soc ety is ft to bear the weight of the new duties 
brought m upon it w th, ll is new era and that if it 


be rot Fit„ what changes and reforms are necessary to 
make »t so 

In order to point out what change*! and 
reforms arc neex^arr, tht Pandit btgms 
with our famil} life and di'-cti^es the 
changes which should be made therein He 
finds the root of mnnv evils in the 1 dis- 
parity of condition between the men and 
the women of our society” and dwells upon 
•'die need of proper education to remove 
it ” 

On account of want of harmony of education m 
the mate and female sect ons of our society out 
domest c and social 1 fe has become a *eene of ^ s- 
cord and unhapp ness and this has proved an 
insurmountable obstacle to our social progress The - 
ms tine lue rel gious feel ng of our women, for want 
of knowledge has degenerated into blind faith and 
supers! tion In consequence of this thev have become 
slaves of custom obsessed with f stidou notions of 
purity and arc opposed to all the efforts of our 
educated men d reefed to preserve the health of the 
fa il> or improve the society The rot ons of purity 
in our women being ba'ed solely on bl nd superst t on 
and expectations of rewards and puni hment< in (he 
1 fe to come they ate very oftm inconsistent with the 
fundamental principle* of sanitary science and sociology 
which bear perceptible fru ts in this very l fe Tor l ms 
reason Hindu women are not sat sfied with smooth ng 
the floor of their madhouses vv th cowduhg but 

C eed to besmear with it even cement and marble 
s instead of washing them w th dear w ter Bel e\- 
ing filtered p pc water as defiled they dnnk the water of 
the Ganges though it may be contam nated w th night* 
soil and other poisonous matter Sometimes they 
even swallow cow dung and cow s urine to purge away 
the sms of the r soul And now-a-days when in 
the market of bride grooms the prices ore so H gh 
they are pressing their husbands to give away ther 
daughters in marriage before they pa«s the tenth 
year through fear of violating the s. cred injunct ons of 
the Shastra They do not know that it 15 also laid down 
in our Shastras that it fs a s n to give away a girl in 
marriage who does not know how to honour her 
husband howto serve hm and has not vet learnt 
the commandments of the Si cred law (Mahan rvana. 
Tantra, VIH 107) Those socal refor nets who are 
trying ther utmost tolntroduce widow re marriage to 
raise the marriageable age of g rls to make mpurc 
castes pure audio remove other socal supers! ttons 
ought to understand that unt 1 our women are educated 
all their efforts at soc al reform will be of no avail No 
one will be able to introduce these reforms in our soc ety 
in opposition to the will and rel g ous fa th of our 
women If these reforms are forced upon them there 
wll be serious domestic revolt and breach of peice ' 
For this reason every social reformer should try first! 
of all to spread education among women fm most o* 
the social reforms are to be based on d ffusion o» 
knowledge among women In every scheme of socna 
reform the education of women should receive thej 
foremost place ^ 

The pandit thgBt ^ soeinl 

life of the ' J, * r 'be 
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Hindu society lying in its division into 
castes, he traces the origin of caste 
and its development up to the present 
time This section of the addiess is 
elaborate, and has for its sub divisions 
the following* “First stage origin of 
caste m the Vedic age, exogamous 
marriage ” “The second stage of develop- 
ment of the caste s\ stem prohibition of 
the pratiloma form of marriage and of 
contact with lower castes ” “The third 
stage in the development of the caste 
system . strict endogamy castes break 
tig into an infinite multiplicity of water- 
tight sub castes” ihe author supports 
Ins conclusions by quoting from v anous 
Shastras, v\ hose authoritv cannot lie dis- 
puted by orthodox Hindus Some of his 
conclusions are quoted below 

We have seen how H ndu soc ct) in abandoning 
intereaste marriage w d vv marriage sea voyage, etc 
is not follow njj Smli and Smr ti but is blindly follow 
* ing recent local customs, though they are incons stent 
with Sruti and Smriti and are injurious to societ} 

In consequence of this the four castes arc now spl t up 
into innumerable sub-castes among which inttrmarn 
age, interd ning and nil sorts of social intercourse have 
been abolished though ft is not so enjoined in the 
Shastras 1 ion here our social d sinlcgrat on has not 
stopp'd In ever) village in every ncghbourhiod 
we hnd this process of social d nuptK n at work 
Parties are excom nunicating a d intetd cling all social 
commun cations with one another In this way the 
unity of out social l fe has been shattered 

In the \ cd c age and in the age of the Sutras and 
the Dhsrnu feambiMs we bate «ecn (hit caste d st rte 
tions wire based not only upon racial differences but 
also on d tfcrcnccs of occupation I or this reason 
the) were not injurious to the socit) but in many* 
tcsp’-cts hc'pctl its prigress Among the lower castes 
even n iw, ifaste dot nctions are based upon differ- 
ences of race and o-cupation Hence the caste s> stein 
has tt If <jmc v ti’ ty m the lower strata at our soc cty 
and mj persist unt 1 the condtion of the depressed 
c 1 Asses is improved hy education But among the 
higVr classes it is no l mget based on d stinctions of 
occupation or race fl e blending of races in the 
\ cd c &gc has abol shed all rlhn lloigcal. ignjwds. for. 
pre'erv ng casii d t net ons among the upjicr Hasses. 
Among them they naw rest upon a fet t ous right of 
t irlh and arc iVmWc interfer ng with the normal and 
healthful jttwth of the socutv At present the 
Hrahm in is nit deprived rf h s social status for pursu 
vng the occupation of a SjJra, as before A person 
t» font, ng to a lover caste though possessed of 
« alites of a lug icr caste is not givcnahghct social 
4 l us *■* *■’ * "Vy cur ea't« S)«icm has been reduced 
' '•■-'•'is of nrt'i 1 asc I neither on phj 
... - ractcri Iks nor on occupations 
spossblekra soccty reduced to th s 

Ibc pautlit distinctly pronounces tbe 




opinion that “our society can bemade fit 
for Ihe exercise of democratic rights, if 
these fictitious distinctions and inequalities 
are abolished, and social classification be 
based upon the worth of the individuals “ 
Coming to the consideration of the 
Patel Bill to validate intercaste Hindu 
marriages, he meets the threefold objec- 
tions of its opponents Regarding the 
conservative Hindus’ shastric objections 
against it, he says ^ 

* \Vc have already seen that intereaste marriage 
does not at all go against the principles of the Hindu 
religion as they are laid down in the Vedas and the 
Dharmasaslras Still if an) Hindu has any religious 
scruple against intercaste marriage on the ground of 
its being opposed to some passages in the recent Upa 
Puranas the proposed Act is not intended to interfere 
with the liberty of his conscience ’ 

It only intends to amend the defect 
of the existing laws and to help the 
progressive Hindus and “also ^ the 
Vaisbnava, the Shaiva and other Hindu 
religious sects whose religious books 
approve of intereaste marriage and among 
w hom it is still in practice ” 

The second class of objections is based 
on tlic ground that social reform by legis- 
lation limits individual liberty. “But 
though such objections may very well 
stand in the case of coercive legislation, 
they have no force against permissn c [and 
validating] legislation” like the Patel 
Bill 

(j) Same arc protesting against intereaste marriage 
in the name of Lugch cs 1 nis protest would not have 
been improper if it had come m the Vedic age Oit 
account of the md scretion of our ancestors of the 
\ ede age the stamp of the black races has been so 
indelibly impressed on our physical structure that it 
cannot be washed away even by interdicting not only 
intereaste marriage, but also marriage outside one's 
snpmJjs and tngoiras There is some hope of remov- 
ing this stamp rather by taking the opposite course 
Vtccorborg'to'hie principles diXugcnics itsefl, not oril) 
intereaste marriage but injcrracnl marriage has 
become a neccssitv for the improvement of our race 
In conclusion the anthor thinks that 
' Any teformm our domestic or social life rou-=t be , 
j attempted through tel g on Hence for any Social 
reform the revival of that universal, catholic, eternal 
i Sanefaaa Dherma is indispensable And in the ideal 
of that comprehensive tel g on sectarian Hinduism, 
based on ignorance, superstition and social inequalities, 
must be dissolved 

Tlio Roloasod Dotoiius. s 
Even for those w ho«c guilt established 
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after a trial in open court and who are ' 
released from jail after serving their term, 
there is a prisoners’ aid society. Therefore, 
if nothing had been done for the released 
internees and state prisoners who were 
deprived of liberty without being ever 
brought to trial, whose moral or even 
technical offence was never prated and 
of some of whom at least and pro- 
bably of most it can be said with exact 
truth that they loved their country 
too ell to be prudent,— if nothing had 
been done to start them m life again after 
their release, it would have been a 
crying shame. Not that we think enough 
has yet been done, but what has been and 
is being done encourages the hope that 
more may be done by continued organised 
efforts if the matter is pressed on the 
attention of the public and not allowed 
to be buried in oblivion. 

Mr. B C. Chatteijee has written a long 
letter to the press, giving an account of 
the work done by the sub-committee of the 
Indian Association in this connection, of 
which the first paragraph runs as 
follows:— 

The Hostel at fee Factory Lane has had to be 
moved to 47. Bemapukur Road, owing to the conti- 
nuously increasing influx of men wishing to take 
advantage of the free board andi lodging pro- 
vided therein under the suberviston of the Y M 
C A The number of inmates at No 47, at 
present, is os er 60 It had risen to as much as 75, but 
has gone down for the present, as the men getting 
employment hive to lease the place to make room for 
the next batches seeking admittance The Y M C 
A. have up to the present paid all the expenses of the 
establishment with the J usual generosity , but as the 
monthly budget is now approaching the figure 2,000, it 
has been felt t>y both the V. M. C A and the t A 
authorities that a jo nt appeal should issue to the 
public for contribution to the expenses of this institution, 
which should be kept up for another period of 6 months 
at least to complete its usefulness to the gTeat number 
who arc still awaiting assistance And an appeal has 
accordingly been issued over the signatures of Mr. S 
N Banerjea, Pres dent of the I A. Sub-Committee, 
Mr. K T. Paul, General Secretary to Y. M.C.A.and 
Mr W. U. Gourlay , 1 reasurer of Y. M< C. A- 

While cordial thanks are due to the 
Y. M C A., it is discreditable to the 
general public that the duty of tempo- 
rarily sheltering and supporting the ex- 
detenus should have been left to that 
body. 

The Indian Association Sub-committee 


have already helped some 90 persons by 
either finding for them remunerative work 
or opportunities of training for such work. 
The Sub-committee have also promised to 
advance to about 10 competent young 
men sums of Rs. 400 to 500 each to start 
them on small business enterprises or to 
enable them to get on* with those they 
have already started, as the case may be. 

Demonstrations are also being held by 
Mr I B. Sen and other gentlemen of his 
party for the collection of funds for released 
internees and detenus. At one such meet- 
ing held in Beadon Square, 

Mr I.B Sen in a Bengali speech explained 
the object of these demonstrations, »hch was to 
teach the people their elementary right to freedom 
and to test whether the masses and the average 
citizen really felt for these young men, who bad 
been told during their internment and in their 
solitary cells that though they were ready to sacrifice 
all for their country their country was quite indiffer- 
ent to them 

In the course of his speech Mr. Sen expla ned 
that he and his friends would not accept one thousand 
rupees if the money was offered as charity, but 
they would accept one pice e\en from the poorest 
of the poor who looked upon these young men as 
their brothers Mr Sen said that the other day 
a cobbler whom he had spken to in the course of 
his collecting tour and of whom Mr. Sen asked 
for one pice if the cobbler really felt for these young 
men, said to Mr Sen "You will have from me 
eight pice and not one pice only for these, young 
meo ’ It should be borne in mind that the object 
of these demonstrations and processions was not mere 
collection of funds 

Mr. Sen also said, 

he had appealed to Government for assistarcc fo 
these released internees and detenus but Govern- 
ment had sent no reply He did not know whether 
Government would or would not v assist thc-e young 
men in setting up their life anew. But he knew the 
poor men and women of his country felt for these 
young men as their brothers and would pay out of 
their extremely limited resources whether ijor eminent 
or the rich men came forward or not. 

The speaker paid a tribu te to some of 
the ex-detenus. He said, " 

He had come to know irtimately sotre of these 
young men They were superior to him spntoally 
They were more unselfish Their patriotism and tber 
self-sacrifice was the object of h s admiration He 
appealed to his coun*ry men to realize their rights 
and to sy mpathire with these noble young men who 
had been persecuted. 

The party then v.eut singing national 
songs along Chitpore Road and colie 
contributions only from men and 
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the military world, an expression of that roost elemental 
feeling, the love of national independence, which surges 
even in oriental breasts Not the least noticeable feature 
cf the boot is the fact that the author has not considered 
it worth while to mention a single great "man of India 
since 1S18 Docs he wish the world to understand 
that pax Brttanmcz breeds only Royal Bengal Tigers 
or rather mere tame cati ’ There could be no worse 
impeachment of British rule 

Unbiased Scholars in Trance Germany, Japan 
America and esen in Great Britain cannot but feel 
that M'. Smith has tried too palpably to create the 
impression that the British Empire in. India is the 
crly etsp re in the world’s history which is not stained 
with the blood of innocents The scientific poise of 
the Oxford History would hate been obvious to 
critics if the nu’hor had only attempted to indicate 
that the process of imperial annexation could not 
hat e been 1 roses roses all the way ' and that the 
F nglisb people are “not too bright or pood tor 
human nature $ daily food. 

Proposals for Reconstituting 
the Bengal Council. 

The- proposals of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, ns approved’ hy the India Govern- 
ment, for the constitution of the Bengal 
Council under the Reforms scheme and the 
qualifications of the electors, have been 
published. We have just time and space 
in this issue to note the- excessive represen- 
tation which has been given to European 
commerce and again to the European 
community in general and to Anglo- 
Indians No doubt the European merchants 
and professional men are wealthy and 
powerful, hut they form a very minute 
proportion of the inhabitants of Bengal 
To give them 18 elective scat9 out of a 
total of 116 elective seats, that is about 
one-sixth, is simply preposterous Anglo- 
Indians (new style) again, are neither a 
wealthy, uor cultured, nor numerous and 
otherwise important community ; yet they 


get as many as three elective seats) That 
is to say, they get as much representation 
as Indian commerce, more representation 
than the two universities combined, more 
representation than labour, and thrice the 
representation accorded to the depressed 
classes and to Indian Christians I The 
depressed classes are very numerous, and 
yet they are to be represented by only’ one 
nominated member, exactly like the Indian 
Christians, who are far smaller in number. 

The total number of elected, and 
nominated members has been increased 
from 125 to 140, besides two scats for 
experts Out of this total increase of 
15 seats, Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
get six, that is, 40 per cent, European 
general seats being increased from 2 
to 6 and Anglo-Indian seats from 1 
to 3, though the Joint Committee did 
not make any reference with regard to 
Anglo-Indian representation. - This is 
simply scandalous. The Joint Committee 
considered the representation of the 
depressed classes inadequate and wrote 
that “the Government of India should be 
instructed to give such classes a larger 
share of representation 'by nomination, 
regard being had to the numbers of 
depressed classes in each province nnd 
after consultation with the Local Govern- 
ments ” But only one nominated seat has 
been given to them More scats ought to 
have been given; in any case, this solitary 
scat should lia\c been made elective. It 
is also absurd that Calcutta University 
is to get equal representation with Dacca 
University.. Calcutta should have at 
least four times as many scats as Dacca. 
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I T is a great pleasure to me that you 
should have invited me here ; for I find 
it quite easy to take my place among 
students, not as a teacher from a distance, 
but near them, as oneof themselves. The 
difficulty is, however, that from an out- 
side point of view, I am mistaken for an 
old man, so that when young people invite 
me they do not call me near, but keep a 
separate seat for me, on a platform 
■ To save myself from this fate I selected 
, a place, far away from the crowd, where 
I invited boys to come and be near me. 
This 1 did, not so much for their good, as 
for my own. Let me explain what benefit 
I gained. 

Pride always occupies a large part of 
man’s mind ; so when he grows old, he 
cannot help thinking that there is some- 
thing to ‘be specially proud of in the in- 
crease. of his years— the more so, if he 
happens to be keeping company with other 
old men. The important fact altogether 
escapes him that what he takes for an 
increase is -really a decrease. Of what 
avail is it'to him, whose future is growing 
shorter and shorter, to boast of his length- 
ening past ? 

If man had really cause to be proud of 
old men, the fates would not have been so 
busy getting rid of them. It is easy 
enough to see that the standing order 
for the old men is to get out of the way, 
— “Make room, Make room,” the usher 
keepa on crying. 

Why ? Why should we give up this 
sixty year old seat of ours ? 

'Because 'Prince Youth comes. God 
appoints Youth again and again to the 
throne of the world. 

Is there no meaning in ! " a * rkr course 


there is. It means that God will not have 
his creation lagging behind, tied to the 
past The manifestation of the Infinite 
will be obstructed, unless, time after time 
new forces take up the work afresh and 
build a new beginningupon the foundation 
of the finished. The Infinite does' not 
grow old. That is why the aged burst 
and melt away like ‘bubbles, while the 1 
young blossom out in the lap of the world 
like flower bails in the new morning light. 

God keeps on calling the young with 
his flute-notes, and as they sally forth in 
crowds, the world throws open its gates 
to them in welcome. So I seat myself 
amidst youths and little ones, thatl’also 
may hear this call of God. The great good 
which I have derived from such nil 
experience is, that I do nof, as other old 
men often do, hold youth in contempt ; 
nor do I burden their hopes of the future 
with my fears from the past I am able 
to say to them, — “Fear not. Inquire, 
experiment, reason. If you needs must 
break up truth, to find out all about it, 
then boldly and honestly fight against it, 
till you are conquered by it in the end. 
But whatever voi^do, go forward.” 

The strain of God’s flute, his call to 
the unbounded unexplored, to the'adven- 
tures along the unknown, also finds a 
response in my heart. Then I understand 
that the feckless inexperience of youth is 
a truer guide than the hesitating cautious- 
ness of old age ; for to the impetuousity - 
of inexperience truth yields itself, over 
and over again, in ever new forofs, with 
ever new powers. By its very keenness, 
inexperience can cut its way tlirough „ 
obstructions mountain-high nnd r ' * 
the impossible. The truth of life * 
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lie sought in the stagnant shallows of 
«afct\ hut in the depth of danger m the 
turbulent w aves of trouble Truth is 
fpr the brave who are ready to woo 
hei ruth their lift with an unbounded 
faith in her which claims unmeasured 
sacnf cc*n 

I am not 1 etc to lecture you from the 
privileged s at of garrulous age but only 
to rcra nd \ oi of one great fact w htch in 
India out trainin'* and circumstances help 
t ou to forget and inal e it almost penal 
to remembei — that you are \oung \ou 
must not forget the task which is jours 
Nou nre sent to make a clean sweep of all 
w oru out refuse heaps of deadness of all 
dilapidated anachronisms from off the face 
of the earth Non bate come to this 
world to find oit truth for yourselves 
making it your on n and to build this age 
into which you are born with your own 
life Those who have become attached and 
keep clinging to the past arc indeed o\ er 
age Tlicv an. alrcaiiv under orders of 
dismissal and must soon quit But you 
are young Boldly accept the responst 
lulity of south ana its risks The dnty 
of serving the world lias been newly 
1 1 iced on > on And that duty is to keep 
the world e\er fresh and sweet and guide 
the mo\ eiuent of life towards the Infinite 
Do not allow* the current of time which 
carries the message of eternity to be 
blocl cd with obstructing matter keep the 
road clear 

Mith what provision have you been 
^ent on t our w ay 7 i\ ith bouudIc«s 
aspirations 

ioj are students think welt what it 
13 you would learn What do the little 

I ord s .learn .Cram tbtar 7 Xojpwrad 

II cu win^« and fly Man must also learn 
to «preau the wings of his mind to soar 
hgh and talc flight into the unlimited 
It does not co&t much effort- to learn 
that one has to earn a lnmg But it 
takes nil there is in nnn to keep alive 
and aw ale the dauntless determination 
whi h is necessary for him to realise 
that he must achieve fulfilment oflifc 

In tl c present age Europe has secured 
the teacher s seat She has hdmdmted the 
Eabt and exploited the ancient lands of 


the sunrise for her own benefit We have 
known bow among alien races she can 
exercise ruthless rapacity in her commerce 
and dishonest diplomacy m her politics , 
but inspite of this we have been constrain 
ed to admit that she has become the 
teacher of the present-day world, and 
those peoples w ho will not acknowledge 
this through pride or intellectual incapa 
city will be left behind in the onwaru 
inarch of humanity Merc brute force may 
do many things but it cannot gam this 
teacher s <eat for man Merit nlone win 
serv e and merit can only be acquired by 
him w hose amis are ne\ cr ttmidly narrow 
or blindly immediate Europe is an ac 
know lodged teacher today not merely 
because she has acquired a knowledge of 
history geography or science Uo it is 
because she is possessed of mighty aims 
which strongly urge her forward and 
know no limitations not even of death 

To glonfy the desire for petty interests 
of life hedged in by rigid repetitions of 
daily habits cannot make man great , to 
flutter about within rusty bars cannot 
justify the w mgs of a bird But man’s 
yearning for knowledge bis striving to 
find out truth in himself and m nature to 
seek and discover the great gifts God has 
kept rescrv ed for mankind in the earth and 
w ater and sky and more than all else in hts 
own soul to w rest fruit from the desert to 
conquer disease on behalf of health to 
annihilate space m order to gam his free 
dom of movement to control his feelings 
in order to achiev c freedom of powers —all 
these struggles forward speak of the 
manhood 1 clnnd and prove that the soul 
which is aw al c does not believe m defeat 
auvv 1 w.'tvuwAr rf arr numiV Ar accept' suif&r 
ings or privation as an unalterable decree 
of fate It know s rather that its 1 destiny 
»s in its on n hands that it has the birth 
Tight of mastery 

Bccauc* Lurope thus spread w ide the 
wings of her endeavour she has achieved 
to day the right to he the teacher of man 
kind If w e mi«tal e tl e lessons she has 
to teach merely for book lore, or belittle 
their importance by putting them down 
mr ° r “ation .about things, W* 
‘‘halt only he depriving ourselves 
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Learning is to be a man. To gain the 
fullness of life is the important thing , all 
else is subordinate to this ; and true man - 
hood consist s. .in th e height n nd~~l>remlt h 
oTain an j s!Iim , irPits tireless cn ergrTn its 
i ocTdlflit a ble "will . _ 

'“frTthe populous centres of Europe, the 
peoples, in their daring spirit of adventure, 
are giving expression to large aims, and 
carrying them to victorious realisation ; 
and in the process of this struggle, Europe 
is achieving Jier education This living 
education of ceaseless endeavour and 
‘continual questioning and readjustment 
goes on side by side with her academic 
education. Moreover, even the learning 
which is acquired in her colleges is a 
product of the life of her own peoples, — it 
is’not merely printed matter ; it represents 
national achievement through constant 
self-sacrifice That is why the University 
student in Europe does not merely acquire 
book learning He feels, on every side, 
the masterful presence of the human spirit, 
from which he receives, as its gift, the 
fruits of its own creations By this indeed 
can man know himself, make this world 
his own, and learn how to become a man. 

But, wherever we see students merely 
receiving doles of academic learning and 
gleaning information from the pages of 
prescribed text-books ; wherever there is 
a complete dependence on what is begged , 
from others, even - in regard to the 
most necessary things of life ; where* er 
man has 'nothing to offer to his mother- 
land, neither health, nor food, nor know- 
ledge, nor strength ; where the fields of 
work arc narrow and endeavours feeble, 
.and man creates no new forms of beauty 
in the joy of life and soul ; where the 
thoughts and actions of man are alike 
hampered by the bonds of habit and 
superstition ; where "there is not only a 
lack ofindependent questioning and reason- 
ing, but these things are forbidden as 
wrong ; where most of the forces are blind 
forces driving men’s minds like dead leaves' 
towards no purpose, there man cannot 
realise'bis soul in his society, . because of 
the handcuffs and clogging chains, and 
because of the heaped-up decaying matter* 
^ .of a past age, which can 'only live in the 


present, and be carried into the future, 
through repeated new incarnations, 
through changes of forms and additions 
of life forces. Men doomed to live a 
passive life in such a society can adapt 
themselves to the provisions made for 
them, but they can never meet the Hung 
Providence within themselves, or have 
faith in its existence. 

If wc try to go to the root of the 
matter, we shall see that our real poverty 
is poverty of spirit. The insults, uhicii 
we have heaped on the soul 'of man, ha\e 
reacted and lie scattered on every side 
as privations and indignities. When the 
water of a twee dries up, it is no use 
lamenting the emptiness of its channel bed. 
The absence of the moving water is the 
thing to be deplored. When the soul-life 
ceases to flow, then comes the emptiness 
of dry formality, which is like the forms 
of the grammar of a language which has 
vanished. 

The truth that sustains creation is a 
liring, moving truth, which constantly 
reaches higher and higher stages np the 
ascent of revelation. This is so, because it 
is the object of truth to realise the limitless.; 
So whenever it is sought to confine truth 
for all time within artificial limits of nny 
kind, it kills itself, like a flame oflight in 
the grip of a snuffer. Likewise the soul 
of man, which is on its way to the Infinite, 
flows on with new creations at every turn. 
Progressiveness is, of the essence "of its 
journey towards light and 'power. The 
soul misses the very, reason of its being, 
if shackled ; stagnation can'only make for 
its imprisonment, not for its emancipation. 

In our country' we constantly hear the 
cry, that what is fixed for ever is truth, 
and therefore, truth only represents death * 
and not Jife v We believe in the tombstone 
as the true symbol of truth. If v.-e were 
right, if iherewere a spot in the universe 
where the manifestation of truth had come 
to a stop for all time, then they only 
would have won in 'this world who would 
not move, then all progress would be out of 
harmony with the inner principle ol crea- 
tion and all movements 'would 'knock, 
themselves to death' against the ■* * walls''’ 

of immutability. * But r * ’ r 
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process of creation is never still for u 
moment and if we find that m some part 
o r tl c earth men s minds remain station 
arv against the current of time we must 
know that this is an affront to the great 


flesh but that you are of spirit that yon ^ 
have the power to turn your losses 
into gains and death into nniuorcnlitj 
Some may lia\c more power and capa 
umiuuunuiuMiauiituMWfiitiw City and others less but let us not 

procession of tl e nil 1 his immobility must insult our soul by ignoring its 

constantly be hurt and if even that does for the freedom of life of light o 

not stir it then it must be worn awa\ into revelation To have immensity ot as P“ ^ 

nothingness bv the perpetual friction of 
tha moMng time 

What does true wisdom tell us’ 

AtraSnam biddhih Know thyself 
Bhumana sulham BhumStveva vijynS 
sitaiyah There is no joyr in the small 
tl erefore seek the Great In order to 
1 no iv and realise the soul and tl e Great 
it w ill not do to sleep aw av the w orking 


tions is to despise comfort and accept 
tribulation willingly It is man s privilege 
to glorify Ins soul in his sufferings -the 
sufferings for the cause of truth and 
freedom Our ShSstras tell us i&drsm 
BhivanS yasya siddhir bhav ati t&drsln 
— As the" thought so the achievement ’ 

\\ hat is the achiev ement’ It is not only 
iajvluw lu u.iui uicMu>uu 5 of outside things but of the 1 nowledge 
day keeping our store of 1 ereditary that we have our right to eternity —the 
wisdom safe under lock and key We knowledge expressing itself in w ork which 
must move on we must create afresh is for all time 


God knows himself by ever new creations 
so must man — not by begging or borrow 
ipg from the store of his forefathers or 
that of lus more fotunate neighbours 

Where then is the harbour in the sea 
of knowledge to which true education 
should lead us’ There vv here the w ords 
of wisdom Know thyself and Seek 
the Great find their meaning Where 
man I nows his own soul lie finds the 
Great \Y1 ere man gams that power to 
give up which enables him to create he 
knows that bv renunciation he grows 
By the same povv er 1 e transcends death 
But what is tie harbour to be seen from 
\<ur academic ferry wh ch bears crowds 
across the seas of your University cduca 
tion’ It is Government service —clerkships 
po! ce inspectorships deputy magistrate- 
ships To have embarked on so great a 
sea wit ft such pettiness of aspirations 
' that is a shame tie sense of which our 
countrv has lost Me have lost even the 
ficulty to desire great things In other 
km Is of poverty there is nothing to 
l c ashamed of for those arc of outside 
But alas for the shame of the provertv of 
aspiration which comes from penury of 
soul 

So I have come here to exhort you to 
cn!m,c the scope of vour endeavour to 
st chan, extent as to remind v ou and to 


prove tl at v o 1 1 rc not mcrclv ere iturcs < f \\ aitin* for mixnl s of knowledge «l 


From our childhood wc deliberately set 
about curbing our innermost impulses of 
the soul which arc God s best gift to man 
—the gift of his own essential truth In the 
storm and stress of worldly life it is too 
often seen all tlic world over that high 
aspirations have their wings stripped and 
then worldly prudence gains the ascendant 
But our special misfortune is that we ore 
deliberately taught to lighten the burden 
by not taking sufficient provision for our 
journey along the higher road —the 
provision of idealism of faith in the soul 
I have realised this keenly in the little 
boys of m v school Tor th<S first few y cars 
there is no trouble But as soon as the 
thtrd class is reached their w ordly wisdom 
—the malady of agedness— begins to assert 
itself Tl cn they begin to insist — Wc 
must no longer learn we have to pass 
examinations That is as much ns to 
say — We must take the road by winch 
it is i ossible to gain the greatest number 
of marks with the least amount of 
knowledge 

So I say we have got habituated to 
cheat oursclv es from our childhood 1 rom 
the very outset we play false to that 
intellectual rectitude which should have 
sen ed to take us to the truth Does not 
the curse of this fall on our country ’ If »t 
not for this reason that we are boggart 
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to' us from the feast of the rich? Can 
head-clerkships make up for this 
degradation > 

Now you will understand why a certain 
clas^ of our youths are content with 
saying that what our Rishis of old ba\e 
said and done leaves no room for further 
thought over that. We snap the very 
spring of a clock and then say, with a 
great gusto of satisfaction, that for us 
time has come to its perfection and there- 
fore refuses to move This is cheating 
ourselves of truth. 

Is there any other country in the world 
'where men, who have gone through thetr 
full course of education, are capable of 
saying, that only that society is perfect 
where the dead rules and. life is defeated, 
where thoughts ha\e no place of authority, 
and originality is an offence to be persecu- 
ted with persistency of punishement ? It is 
the cver-active energy j p f— mind, wh ich, 
' accompanied by the aspiring hope of th e 
future , ha' stniift ^grea tqsinsatiop^ and 
we are not only ready to sacrifice it, but 
we blow our trumpets and beat our drums 
at its ceremony of demolition and congratu- 
late ourselves on being the only people m 
. the world, who have such amazing unique- 
ness of mentality. But let us not delude 
ourselves with the hope that by boasting 
of our misfortunes they will prove any the 
less unfortunate. It is the same cheating 
of ourselves— when we think we are clever, 
because we prefer passing examinations to 
learning,— a9 when we keep our aims small, 
our striving narrow, and only swell our 
-vanity put of -all /irpportinrt When wr.kmV 
for results, we are met with university 
degrees and remunerative posts ; but our 
debt to truth remains unpaid and our 
. heads are bowed in shame before the 
world. 

When we are envious ' of other peoples 
who enjoy political freedom we overlook 
the fact that. this feedom springs from a 
mind that constantly strives for intellec- 
tual freedom, whose best energies are not 
diverted to. the endless conformity to 
:ustomS which have lost their meaning, to 
the foolishness which tries to drag boats 
~ through the dry river-beds, because these 
u ere navigated ages ago, w lien they were 


alive with water.' We would cut the \ en- 
roots of our true life and then cast envious 
glances at the fruits of, freedom borne by 
living branches; we would keep our boat 
clinging to the moveless. bottom of the 
stream by means of hundreds of small and 
big anchors anti then try to tug it against 
the current with a tow-rope of charitable 
concessions into the difficult haven of 
political freedom 

We must know that freedom and truth 
are twins, they are closely associated. 
When there are obstacles for our mind- 
against receiving truth, then those ob$- f . 
tacles take shape in our outward world 
forming barriers against freedom of action. 
From our infancy we are brought up in 
unthinking conformity to customs in the 
smallest details of life. This acts as an 
accumulating poison deadening our freedom 
of power to receive truth. Let me give an 
instance from our own school in Santi- 
niketan Sometime ago I noticed a fresh 
scar on the foreheads of at least a score 
of boys who attended my class. Knowing 
that such a number of coincidences could 
not be accidental, I made enquiries and 
found out that one of the students of my 
school had said to the others, that by 
scratching a particular spot of the fore- 
head sin could be bled out from us. It 
took no time for these boys to believe this 
and act accordingly. -We may talk Our- 
selves hoarse in explaining to them scienti- 
fic law’s of sanitation or other matters 
without producing any result, but because 
of the training of generations they are 
ready to accent evetythiqg that does mot 
offer any reason for its proof of truth. 
Ready submission to unreason, is the 
poisonous breeding ground for submissive- 
ness to all authorities however arbitrary 
they may be. 

One of the greatest mischiefs that such 
a'habit of mind produces is the pessimistic 
belief thfi.t all evils are permanent or 
incorrigible, that they are decreed by fate. 
The West has never accepted malaria or 
plague or famine or any tyranny of man 
or nature as permanent, as <• inexorable.* 
Its own mind moves and therefore it cons- 
tantly pushes things ‘ away that, ”” * s» 
tacles. This . . ' 
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reason this perpetual exercise’ of will pov. cr, 
this ceaseless pushing off of all harriers of 
life is the only education for g lining 
freedom,— not writing petitions or orgams 
mg beggary on a big scale 

Lhave wot come here to lecture you from 
a distance I want to show vou in its 
true colours our accumulated shame, the 
shame which we have gilded with our 
v amtv and are trying to pass off as some 
thing to be proud of V ou are young, you 
are fresh , it ts for j ou to remove this 
stain from our country You must not 
try to delude others nor suffer yourselv es 
to be deluded \ ou must keep your aspira 
tlons high, jour strivings true If jou 
keep your vision pure and jour steps 
straight ahead, we may be yet able to fulfil 
the vow of humanity which has led other 
great peoples to their greatness What is 
the vow * The vow of giving out of our 
abundance 

\V hen we are unable to give, we may 
get beggars' doles but w hen w e are able 
to give out of our abundance we are sure 
to gain our own selves When we learn 
how to give, all the world w ill come out 
to meet and welcome us Then we need 
not belept pleading with folded bands— 
“Oh spare us, save us, hurt us not.” Tor 
then mankind in its own interest will sec 
that we are Bafc from hurt Then we shall 
receive in our own ngbt and not by others’ 
favours 

Now we are saying, in timid deprecation 
that avc do not -aspire to the scats of the 
great, but will be quite content, if we can 
get a comer for ourselves to cOwcr m 
Tor God’s sake do not entertain so mean 


a desire nor utter so mean a prayer 
"There is no joy in the small , therefore 
seek thou the Great " If we are obln ioas 
of the Great within and only seek for it 
without, then whatsoever of comfort or 
pleasure we mav succeed in getting by 
beggary will spell the doom of our country 
Sovereign Truth is out in his chariot 
of victory His trumpet call Is resounding 
from sky to sky Those w ho are timid of 
spirit, who arc indolent lfi mind, who are 
enamoured of their self deluding false logic, 
who trj to bar the path of truth with 
dead words of a decaying age, and thus 
hope to keep him captive at their own gate, 
w ill only succeed m forging fetters for their 
own feet Sweep aw ay this rubbish heap 
of ages,— for the King of the travellers is 
abroad Every daj’ the question comes 
from him, "How far have you made 
progress Should we everV day repeat 
the same answer with a foolish swagger 
year after year and age after age, "Not a 
single step Should we keep our post at 
the same fixed spot, at the cross road of 
the world's pilgrimage,— bke a beggar 
w ith a castaw ay coat of the past age w om 
to tatters,— and raise our impotent arms 
to the fortunate pilgrims who have their 
place in the chariot of the King of travel 
lers and beg from them for our food and 
help and knowledge and freedom 7 And 
when they ask, "YVhjr shouldyou also not 
come with us for the search of wealth 
should we give them the same answer 
jear after year, age after age, that all 
movement is forbidden us because vve be- 
long to the holy past, and are tied to the 
dead for all time to come 7 


INDIAN SE1TLERS IN AFRICA 


1 

I \ these articles mj desire is to write down 
as dimply an 1 luciutj as I can *ome of 
the mam thoughts that have been Sm 
pres ed upon mj mind during a long absence 
from India while traveling up apd down tl <. 


continent of Africa and meeting there settlers 
from A«it and from Furopt 

The journey which I undertook was Tan 
extensive one It Wretched as far north 
a« the sources of the Nile m Uganda and an 
nr south as CapeUiui and tin. Cape Penh 
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sula For nearly two months at the outset, 

I was in British East Africa and Uganda 
Then my journey took me in turn to Zanzibar, 
the Tangam ika Territory, Portuguese East 
Africa and Rhodesia After that I visited 
every province of the South African Union 
staying for the longest period in Natal 

The on!} part of Central Africa where 
Indians resided that I vva3 not able to visit 
was Nyas*=aland But I obtained in the 
course of mv travels much important inf or 
mation about the Indians who were settled 
there 

Throughout the whole length of mv 
journey I remained without an) break the 
gue«t of Indian settlers and lived in Indian 
homes receiving their hospitality The kind 
ness with which I was welcomed by ever) one 
rich and poor alike was unspeakably touching 
to me What moved me perhap« more 
than anything else was the cordial welcome 
at Way side places by little groups of 
Indians who were living hundreds of miles 
away from their own fellow countrymen 
in Africa and' thousands of miles away 
from India itself Their Jore for their 
motherland was so intense and their thirst 
to hear some news about it so great that 
journe)s involving sometimes da) s of travel 
were undertaken by them simply with the hope 
of hearing a few words from a friend during 
a halt at a railway station The) would 
then go back on their long tramp gladdened 
with the memory of a brief glimpse of the 
motherland caught from one who had just 
come from her shores 

i \\ hen I reached the v ery farthest point of 
my long jOurney at Jinja m Uganda there 
was an eager group of Indians waiting for 
me who brought me the new s that a email 
Indian colony of settlers some fifty miles 
further on b) road desired to see me It 
was with a very pained heart that I was 
obliged to refuse this invitation on account 
of the necessity of catching a certain steamer 
on the Lake which only called once a week 
"V ery earlv one morning at Kijabe in the 
uplands of British East Africa a little gather 
ing of Indian ladies with their children 
waited for me at a railway station where 
the tram halted for a few minutes They 
had prepared some Indian food and had 
made the tinv room in the station bright with 
flowers. They were all clad m beautiful 
Indian sang,, which shone in the morning light 
making a scene of colour md beauty and 


tenderness that touched me to the heart The 
love which I saw thus expressed for ffte mother- 
land will ahvay s remain in my mind as one 
of its most cherished memories 

This intense affection of Indians abroad 
for their own country , this home sickness which 
I met w ith everywhere this passionately eager 
longing to hear news from the motherland 
was one of the things that impressed me most 
of all As a phenomenon it was m no way 
strange or new to me because for many years 
past I had already met the very same thing in 
distant parts of the world — in Fiji and New 
Zealand in Java and Malaya and Singapore 
and also during my previous visit to Natal 
the Transvaal and Cape Colony I remember 
how in Fiji one Indian labourer whose 
little daughter had been left behind in 
India followed me about from place to place 
asking me when he could get a passage on a 
ship to take him back home Lvery night, 
so he said to me he used to dream of his 
baby daughter and she was vividly seen by 
him in his dream crying and weeping He 
told me tjnt he could not bear it ariy longer 
be must get back to India He followed 
me to places forty miles distant in order to 
ask me the «ame old unanswerable question 
about the ships 

It was something of the same intensity of 
feeling which I met everywhere in Africa 
To give an example of what constantly 
happened — when|I was travelling in Rhodesia 
or in other parts of the interior, at station 
after station all the night through lanterns 
would be brought to my railway carriage 
window — even at little halting places which 
could hardly be called stations — and" Indian 
men and w omen w ith their children w otild wist 
fully greet me through the darkness of the 
night , then for the very few moments during 
which the train stayed there would be an 
eager torrent of questions in Hindustani as 
to what was taking place at home — what w as 
the news about the Panjab — about Amritsar 
— about the Congress — about Mahatma 
Gandhi and Lokmanya THak and Pandit 
Madan Mohan "Malax ly a and others Some 
of these night watchers had come twenty or 
tl irty miles by road for such a brief mo- 
mentary glance into the home life of India as 
I could gn e them m so imperfect a manner 
and in so short a period of waiting 

The conviction that was left upon me by 
all this was that the Indian,people with 
so tender with a 3 a 
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affection so intimate mil «o deep mil never 
Lin grate freelv The% mil alvvivs return 
the} will not settle 

And when I came carefully and syste 
niaticallj to study the facts and figures 
relating to emigration from India I found 
that these verv fullv corroborated the indi 
v ideal impression that I had received Indians 
are perl ap« more than anj other people m 
the w eld a domestic home losing nation 
Whether it is somet ung in the nature of the 
Indian climate or something far deeper 
approaching to religious worship of India 
herself —her sacred risers and hills and 
pilgrim places — whatever be the ultimate 
impelling motive the fact remains that ev ery 
race which has come across the border into 
India from prehistoric times has been 
drawn with close ties of intimate affection to 
remain and settle there So intense has 
grown this love in their hearts that in 
spite of famine and disaster they have 
preferred to live and die in India than to 
e mgrate elsewhere 

To give only one series of fjets and 
figures — vast areas in Africa have been open 
for Indian settlement for man} generations 
past and the) are still for the most part open 
today \et though the coastline of India 
which faces \fnca, is denselv populated and 
subject to a scarcltv that often borders upon 
famine there has been hardly any Indian 
’ migration across the sea The figures of 
Indian settlement in Africa are so small that 
at first sight they seem- to be inaccurate 
Yet their general accuracy is vouched for 
and thev run as follows for Indians resident 


in the year 1920 — 

British East Africa 1 2 500 

Tanganuka Territory 3000 

Uganda 3 500 

Zannbar 10000 

Portuguese Cast Africa 2,000 

Ivyassa'ianti 2 000 

Rhodesia 3 2 i 5 o 

Transvaal 12000 

Cape Colony 6 500 

Tree State 106 


It must be remembered that Indian settlers 
have been coming to some of these places 
for more than one hundred vears and in 
certain Instances for a much longer period 
still "Vet after this period of settlement 
dmng which no restrictive immigration laws 
were in force except in the South —and those 
of only recent date, — there is at the present 


day an Indian popu'ation in the whole of 
Africa excluding Natal vvhici i- well under 
fifty thousand 

Natal mast be treated as an exception 
The growth of the Indian population in that 
province is not due to natural migration It 
has been brought about by labour recruiting 
of the n or«t possible kind, under the indenture 
system Proof has been given* which has 
never been seriously challenged, that the 
Indian labourers, who were induced to 
emigrate by professional recruiters were in 
a great measure mieigled into going oat 
The indenture system lent Itself to fraud and 
corruption in every direction, and for nearly 
sixty years advantage was taken of it by the 
sugar planters and the sugar companies in 
order to keep welt supplied their stock of 
labour Those Indians therefore, who went out 
could not be called willing agents. They were, 
for the most part, the dupes of professional 
recruiters The result of the indenture 
system has been that there are today one 
hundred and fifty thousand Indians in Natal, 
— that is to say, more than three times the 
number of all the Indians in the rest of 
Africa put together 

Eet me deal in the concluding portion of 
tins present article with the problem of Natal 
only In all Africa I saw nothing of so 
critical nature as the question of the ex 
indentured Indians in Natal 

When the £3 poll tax had been abolished 
in 1914 and every Indian in Natal had been 
provided at last with opportunity for freedom 
I had fondly hoped that an immediate change 
would ensue that the Indianlabourers would 
rise in character and status, and would be en 
ablcd to improv e their ow n economic position 
These were my constant thoughts and hopes 
On my visit to Natal in 1913 1914 

l can hardly describe how bitter Hie dis 
appointment has been The hopes which I had 
‘have aft "been falsified Not only has there 
been no real improvement, but on the contrary 
things hav e gone still farther bickw ard Ea en 
the wages have not in any degree increased 
In proportion to the rise in prices While 
commodities m Natal are four or five times as 
dear as before the War, the wages have hardly 
risen at all On my previous visit, in lb 1 3* 
1914 I heard that ex indentured Indians were 
being offered from twenty to thirty shillings, 
with rations p C r month In ttyo^a very 
large proportion of Indians are only re- 
ceiving thirty five to forty shillings. 
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ration per month Some four thousand 
Indians have put themselves again under in 
denture and are still 'indentured'* Indians t 
in «pitc of the strong- desire of the Indian 
community that this should not happen 

What is even more serious is the fact that 
according to the last figures officiillv published 
giving wages statistics the Indian labourer 
is dearly sinking into a submerged condition 
The wages of Indians show ed a marked decline 
while the African native labourers wages 
showed a marked ascent 

The thing that has happened is quite 
simple The African native labourer has 
come into direct competition with the Indian 
and the latter — hav ing been depressed bj long 
periods of senu servile labour under indenture 
and having in the process Jost all initiative 
■>— is no\t feeling the pinch of pov erty more 
bitterly than ever before He is not able to 
hold his own. in the labour market but has be 
come so physically and intellectually- depress 
ed that h*> cannot raise his head above water 
or get out of the pool of the submerged and 
sweated labour population 

The problem thus presented is exception 
ally grave for two reasons First of all 
with regard to the Ihdian labourers thejnselves 
and their descendants The) are wretchedly 
unhappy Wherever J went they flocked round 
me asking and even imploring me to get them 
sent back to India It was the most pitiable 
thing to see their condition and my heart went 
out to thcrmnore than I can explain in words 
Secondly they are degrading among the 
other races the very idea of an Indian., 
They are makiflg it next to impossible fOr 
Indians as a whole to keep their status in 
.Natal The dead w eight of this great mass 
of submerged Indian population inevitably 
drags the name of Indian down Into the dust 

All this has been caused by our own 
initial fault in allowing Indians to be un 
scrupulously recruited for indentured pur 
poses at all \\ e have now to make amends 
for those ev ils of the past It bamot been 
enough merely to close down the indenture 
system We have still our duty to perform 
towards those whom we allowed to go out and 
to become submerged under the indenture 
system This pra^aschtta has yet to be 
performed 

My own suggested remedy is to give these 
Indian labourers every opportunity to come 
back and make a new start in India itself 1 do 
not think that any other consideration should 
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weigh with us except tl c good of the Indian 
labourers themselves Ue must judge ftd 
problem by itself as a problem of humamtv 
They came to me with their families ard their 
little children -asking me to help them Jo 
return and J made them a prom e Hat I 
would do so A free passage is already offered 
by the South African Union Government and 
I was fold by the ^officials that it has been 
impossible to find sufficient ships for those 
who are ready and eager to go These ships 
mu«t be found There must be no more delay 
It is I believe practically certain that 
the South African Union Government vvpuld 
offer a bonus to each adult m addition to 
the free passage beCai.sc there is a general 
desire to decrease if possible the number of 
Indians in South Africa 1 should myself lor 
humanitarian reasons be quite willing to wel 
come any such offer and to urge upon the 
Indian Government that it should deal as 
liberally as possible with these Indian 
labourers on tl eir returp to India They should 
institute an office at Bombay to look after 
their interests and enable them to settle 
down in India iwth some hope of leading a 
happier life than their sweated life in Natal 
After all labour is v cry greatly needed in 
India at the present time and it should not be 
at all difficult to provide suitable work 

1 leave the political problem to others It 
is not my own sphere and I havenointen 
tion of dealing with it in this .instance I 
would only state as a fact that Indian opinion, 
in Natal was m fav our of the course which 
for humanitarian reasons appeared to me 
advisable i e the offer of a free passage and 
a bonus io any Indian labourer who desired to 
return to his own motherland 

This problem of Natal raised a further 
question which I cannot leave undtscussed If 
my experience of the condition of eS'lnden 
tured Indians in Natal has been so disappoint 
mg — after ten years without any fresh inden 
turCtl* recruiting from. India and after six 
years of free labour in Natal jtseJf — then are 
we not justified in saying to colonies such as 
Fiji \\ e cannot trust you with any more of 
our Indian labourers after what has happened 
in the past W e ask you to show first in un 
mistakable way > that the v ho'e condition of 
the ex indentured Indians atready m youc« 
territory as sound and. secure We put tins 
acid test How are you treating those 
labourers whom you already have? By that 
we shall judge vou 1 
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burcly, in Fiji with its bread riots and pw o IftSnn laboured to receive «uch treat- 
military shooting* in cl 'edition trial*, and menl as iliat ! 
deportations, the answer is already given W e * (To be continued) 

arc not going to send out any more of our Bolpur C I ANDREWS 


\ ntpaltse ni ddhist painting 


A M P\I rsi Bbddhisl painting recently 
presented to the Museum of J me 
Arts Bo ton by Mr I dward \\ 
lorbes illustrate*, tbe Pmdapiti land Kapisa 
Antdinos—\\>a connected tale*, of edification 
Illustrating tlie merit of almsgiving The 
central figure represents Gautama Buddha 
seated in bhutnt sparsa nudri (the right 
hand ‘calling the earth to witness) to right 
and left of him stand two arhats probably 
Ananda and MahSkSsyapa Above along the 
upper margin are represented the five 
DhySnt Buddhas viz Ratnasambliaia (gold 
on a green horse hand in varada mudrS the 
seal of chanty) Aksohhya (blue on a white 
elephant hand in bhuint sparsa niudrd the 
seal of calling the earth to witness'), Vairo 
cana (white on a white lion, hands in 
dharmneakra tmrdrf the seal of turning 
the wheel of the law) AmitSbha (red on a 
blue peacock hands in dhyana mudra the seal 
of trance) and Amoghasiddha (green on a 
white hnnara a hand in al ha) a viadrd the 
seal of Do not fear) Jn the centre of the 
lower marginal series is a seated figure of 
PrajnSpSramitS the goddess of Transcendent 
Wisdom (red four armed holding a book and 
rosary) with representations of the donors 
and accessories of ritual worship to right and 
left 

The stories related in the narrative 
representations immediately to the left and 
right of the central seated figure may be 
summarised as follows 

The Kapisa Avadlna relates thaj^the 
Lord Buddha while in the company of a 
large audience of his followers w as requested 
by Sltiputra to expound the virtues of chant) 
whereupon he related the following story 

Once on a time Tatavisuta was born 
a monkey, Jnlnakara b> name " In conse- 
quence of his sinful character the whole 
forest was beset with darkness at the time 
of his birth and famine raged on all sides 
borne lime after, Dipankara s presence in 
the forest restored it to ‘light and there 


was plent) of everything JnSnakara, wonder 
ing al this sudden change gave a jack fruit 
to the worker of the miracle Dipankara 
gave him instruction in the philosophy of 
Buddhism, and promised him transformation 
into a man He learned the character of 
man from a friend and dying was born a 
merchant s son at KSmSrthi lie was named^ 
Dharmasn M hen Dharmasn was very young 
Dipankara who was passing by, asked him 
to give the applicant anything that he could 
afford with good will Dharmasri gave a hand 
(ul of dust, which was instantly changed into 
gold He gave another handful < 5 f dust which 
was changed into dainties for the Samgha. 
Dipankara granted him a boon saying Tor 
this good conduct, you arc to become SarbS- 
nanaa the king of Dipavati.' SarbSnanda 
always used to please Dipankara with food 
and raiment The story telling was con 
eluded with a discourse on morals diversified 
with a description of the Satya \u"a and the 
duties appropriate to that 'Age of truth’. * 
The Pindapdtra A^atl tia is a tale In 
praise of giving alms bowls (pmda pitra) to 
Buddhist monks and continues the thread of * 
"the Kapisa Avad 3 na as follows Sarvananda, 
king of the great city of Dlpivafi once 
visited the great ViliSra of Prasannasih and 
thence brought the Buddha Dipankara to 
his metropolis and presented him (with) an 
almsbowl full of rice and thereupon thd 
Buddha expatiated on the merits of giving 
alms’ — Mitra, The Sanskrit Buddhist Lite 
rature of Nepal, 1882, p rg$ 

Turning to Ihi actual scent* which in 
most cases are identified by captions an 
Ranja script We rccogrlizp (l) upper left 
(proper left of the seated Buddha), Uautama 
r> re atln £ llie Av ‘ l dana (a) Dipankara 
Buddha emerging from a monastery (caption 
Fasannasira Vih 3 ra) and (3) entering a 
dark forest (caption Klsaka Vina or 
Monkey Forest) which (4) is immediately 
made light, and where he meets the monkey 
Jnanakara, who presents him with a jack fruit 
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PhtilabSla took tip two p3ns* from a 
silver bos standing near by, then laid 
herself down on the bed, chewing them. 
Bat a midday siesta was not probably 
her object, as she showed by getting np 
again after five minutes. She stood before 
the hanging mirror for a while, admiring 
her reddened lips, then came out of her 
room. 

The door of the next room was open. 
She came and stood before it with one 
hand npon her cheek and cried out in a 
tone of shocked amazement, “Is this the 
way you are getting ready ? Was it for 
^this that I hurried myself till I was fit to 
• drop 'down 

Four of the inmates of the room were 
__ playing cards, one was having a good nap 
with an open novel lying on her breast, 
one elderly lady was busy sewing and in a 
corner a girl was seated with her back 
against the .wall. 

The angry tone of Phulabala suspended 
all business for a moment. The card- 
players threw down the cards and 
scrambled up. A fair girl of about fourteen 
summers made an impatient gesture and 
remarked, “I never saw any one so fond 
of hurrying as aunt. '“It is only one now, 
and Sejdaf won’t come before half past 
two. _ Surely you will be able to finish ^our 
dressing before that?_ A toilette requiring 
more time would be an amazing one." 

Phulabala was nettled and said cutting- 
ly, “Yes my dear, that it would. But it 
was not I, who made the carriage wait 
nearly three quarters of an hour the last 
time we went out. You were tying your 
ribbons in a new-fangled knot, I think. 
But the blame can easily be laid upon 
my dev oted shoulders, I seem to be born 
for that.” ‘ k 

, The 'girl was about to answer when 
another young woman intervened, “Now 
ChSru, please stop, what’s the use i of 
quarreling about nothing? Your temper 
does not seem to improve with your school 
education. But come now and dress up 
my hair in that pretty style you showed 

* Bcte!-lca\es w.th spices '^Tapped up In them. 

f Third elder brother. 


me that day,” with that she hurried off 
charu* 

The load tones of the company were 
enough to rouse up the sleeper, who at 
this juncture cried out shrilly and angrily, 
“Can’t you have your gossip anywhere 
else, except in this room, you husstes? 
Now you have finished my sleep for me. 
Get out "of here And you ThSkurbji,* 
may I ask what you have been doing that 
you could not tell those fools ^not to 
awaken me with their screams?” 

The sister-in-law raised her face from 
her sewings and said in a profoundly grave 
tone, “Why should I do that Borrf? 
One is the keeper of one’s own dignity. 
Do you think they would have listened for 
a second to poor me, who is but a 
dependant,’ So, why should I loner myself 
by speaking to them 7 You of course can 
do so, as you are the mistress.” 

The mistress seemed a bit pleased at 
this and turned over on her mat to resume 
her broken slumber. The other lady 
collected her things and left the room. 
Only the girl in the corner, remained there 
with her back against the wall. 

Voices were heard again near the door, 
not in loud conversation this time, but 
very low. Phulabala was saying, “This 
is nothing but wilful unkindness. She 
never goes to see her aunt in the day-time, 
but to-day her love for that old woman 
seems to know no bounds Now, who is 
to open the door for the maid-servant and 
who is to give out the things to the cook ? 
There never was one bom as unluckv as 
myself. It is not as if I went out every 
day, but once in a year even seems * to be 
too good for me ” 

ChSru was now all sympathy. “It is 
really too bad of her, she .did’ it intern* 
tionally to prevent our going to the 
theatre. She was grumbling the whole 
morning, after she had heard that we 
were to go. Shall I go and rouse up the 
mistress ?” 

The others nearly collapsed at this 
atrocious proposal. “Don’t you dare to 
do it,” cried Phulabala in dismay, "that 

• * Husband’s s'ster. 

f Brother’s wife, , 
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would be paying too dear for one evening 
at the theatre I shall never hear the last 
of it then even if I live to be a hundred to 
say nothing of the obu«e which would be 
served out to m\ ancestors 

The y outhful faces began to look 
gloomy One must stay lor household 
purposes as the widowed autit of the 
family had made herself scarce - *" But who 
was she to be’ Vll of them were dressed 
in their fineries for going out and looking 
to enjoying the play and meeting their 
friends And now to talk of staying at 
home it w as heart rending 

Suddenly a plan originated in Cb3ru s 
fertile brain Let us do one tiling she 
suggested let us bring dow n Nirce and 
place her in the kitchen We can leave 
the front door open then without fear 
\ on can leave the Levs of the store room 
in her charge too lhe cook knows very 
well what things are needed she wall take 
them out herself 

The facts of the company present cleared 
up all at once There w as none equal to 
Chant for suggesting w avs out of difficul 
ties Chlru too seemed quite conscious 
of the fact and with a pleased air got into 
the room Niree was sitting there m the 
cotncr just as the> had left her ChSru 
whispered something in her ear and pulled 
her out of the room 

It vv as difficult to make out Nirce 's nge 
her face gave her out to be a young 
woman hut her stunted figure told 
another tale She was a niece of the 
master of the bou^c When a child she 
had once fallen down from a great height 
which resulted in her becoming \ nrnlyscd 
•on tl c left side of the body She could 
w ilk w ith difficulty on a lev el surface but 
for getting uj or down stairs she had to 
be earned Her power of speech too was 
unpi red to n great extent her articulation 
being feeble rad street anl slow 

The girls surrounded her and began to 
talk all at the same time in the r eagerness 
to make \irce nnderstanl what was 
wanted of her Plmtallli thrust a bunch 
of 1 ers in her hand and «pccivllj selecting 
one out tried to make her irederstan 1 tJ at 
that w as the kev of the s*o-e room Tic 
result was not bopefal Nitvc only stared 


at them with puzzled and uncomprehend 
mg eyes 

Somebody knocked at the street door 
and shouted from there Cb3ru be ready 
all of you I am going to fetch the carnage 
But if you are not ready by the time I 
come back I tell you I would not nt all 
mind leav ing you behind 

ChSru leaned over the railings as she 
replied in her shrill voice 1 J\o fear of that 
my dear cousin , delay if there is any wall 
not lie of our making 

They again clustered round Nirec 
Ch5ru grew impatient and taking her by 
the shoulders gave her a good shake 
crying Can t you get it into your head 
you silly good for nothing 71 This is the 
key of the store room give it to the cook 
when she comes Now let us take herdown 
and place her tn the kitchen Don t you 
fear she has understood all she is apt so 
siliy as she poses to be ‘ 

They lmd just tal en the poor thing 
dow n when the rumbling of the carnage 
wheels were heard outside and a young 
man sprang into sight The Sight that 
presented itself before him seemed to gitfe 
him an unpleasant surprise and be cried 
ogt sharp! r Why ChSru you are never 
taking your cousm Nitce with you 1 That 
wont do 1 tell you 

ChSru -was busy helping Nirce to a 
convenient seat as she replied Now please, 
don t get angry about nothing and give 
Us credit for some sense Take her with 
us indeed 1 I hope I know better We 
arc leaving her here to 1 cep w atoh Nirce 
here i9 a picture hook for you * and toss 
ing a large book into her lap she ran and 
sprang reto the hired carnage The others 
too follow ed her talking all the w Ink 
Nirce sat alone with the picturc-bo6h 
on her lap She had gone over this very 
book a hundred times as such books were 
not nbundnut m the house and as nobody 
cared to thin! of any other w ay of amus* 
ing her except by tossmg one of these 
books to her Charu alone of all the in 
mates of the house some times sat down 
to tell her a story Placing Ntrcc before her 
sue would go on an I on about the King 
and the Tv, o Queens and the tcrnblc man 
eating demons \notber day she 
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-leave folklore alone and begin to tell her 
a story gleaned from some English novel, 
which she had surreptitiously .read. It 
was possible that Niree understood only 
a part of^all these, but whenever ChSru , 
seemed to see any such sign on the face of 
her afflicted companion, she would shut 
up at once and leave her alone, with some 
stinging remark about her uselessness 
The imperious young lady never conld 
- tolerate her kindness being thrown away 
Niree was sitting alone and her mind 
was wandering about somewhere among 
those charming people of whom she had 
heard in Ch m’s stories She had not 
understood much that Ch5ru had told, 
but she filled up these gaps with the help 
of her imagination, and she had succeeded 

* in building up a world of enchantment. 
The people of this world were not useless 
dummies like herself, they laughed, they 
played and they loved The women there 
charmed the hearts of men, and the men 
too, the brave strong men, attracted the 
women. The women were fiowerlike in 
appearance but they became streaks of 
lightning when called upon to act for their 
helot ed ; and the men, 'strong and sturdy 
as granite crags, seemed to bend low’ as 
the grass before love. The sky there was 
always clear, except for one or two fleecy 
autumnal clouds, and sometimes" you saw 
n rainbow’ flash into sight. 

The chain on the outer door suddenly 

* jingled. The cook or the maid-servant 
perhaps. Nirce looked up expectantly. 
But what she saw, seemed to turn her 
into stone with fear and amazement. A 
young man was standing before her, his 
face was red with exertion, and the sweat 
was pouring off his brow in streams. His 

"legs were covered with dnst up to the knees, 
and blood was trickling down from one of 

** them. His dress too was tom and stained, 
lie stood in the middle of the court-yard 
and looked about him with startled and 
frightened c\cs like a deer brought to bay. 

' An »n\ oluntary cry burst from her lips 

No sooner had he caught the sound 
A than he sprang into the kitchen and threw 
himself down at her feet. He raised his 
, piteous eyes to her face and cried out, 
“Save me, Oh save me, none but > vou can 
, 79t •* h 


do it r i arojn great danger, the police are 
hot at my heels. Do you, hear them shout- 
ing ? I don’t want you to do much, but 
I am going to conceal myself behind that 
large chest, please don’t give me aw r av if 
they come here.” 

Niree conld not utter a single w’Ofd and 
the young man crept behind the chest. A 
great turmoil was heard outside. Niree 
was nearly dead with fright. If the police 
should enter the house, how could she save 
the young man 7 But he had be g ged her 
to save him She w r as nothing bat an use- 
less lump of clay, but he had come to her 
and to none else. Something seemed to 
try to struggle out of her breast and to 
choke her and two large tear-drops rolled „ 
down her cheek. She must and she would 
save him, otherwise why should God send 
him to her of all persons in the world ? 
And why on this day, when she was alone 
m the house 7 She rose trembling and “ 
tottering to her feet and shut the kitchen 
door exerting all her /strength to do so. 

The noise outside was gradually subsid- 
ing and it ceased after a time. The 
yonng man came out from his place of 
concealment and opened the kitchen door. 
Then he turned to Niree and said, “Yon 
have done me the greatest service on earth. • 
But do a bit more, give me some money, 
so that I may get away from this city. I 
have nothing -with me Lend' me the 
money and I swear in the name of God 
that I will return it to yon as soon ns 
I can.” 

But where could she find money ? _Sbe 
had none of her own, but it was .not in ’ 
her power to refuse him anything. It was 
not only to help this young man in danger, 
it was to justify to herself her own hither- 
to worthless existence. But howto get 
the money and where 7 Her mind straggled 
furiously against the impediment of her 
feeble body. It seemed to rush over the 
whole house seeking for a bit of money. 
Only a very little bit, be bad asked for. ' 
But, O you unfortunate * man, you have 
come to beg of a person who had'no great- 
er pauper than herself. 

Suddenly she rose up clutching the Wall 
for a support and tottered oat of the 
kitchen. But she had to stop at * -* 
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of tVie stairs, bUc could not go up w itliout 
assistance The young mn followed her 
closely After a. wink Niree took the hunch 
of kevs which 1 h data!* hid given her 
and gave it to the y oung man exf itedly 
pointing upstairs The 3 oung man seemed 
to understand but hesitated to go 
up But Ntree n 0 ain urged lum with 
gestures He looked around then quickly 
ran up the stairs and entered the first 
door he found open It happened to be 
PhulabsU s ' He ran to the dressing table 
and fitted one of tlie keys to the drawer 
It opened easily Among a thousand 
kmck knacks there was a little purse He 
quickly tool out tw o rupees then closing 
the draw er ran dow n again 

Nirce was still standing at the foot of 
the stairs gazing upwards anxiously 
The man came up to her and showing her 
tl e money said I have taken no more I 
don t know how to thank you I will 
return it as soon as ever I can Keep this 
ring of mine it will serve to remind you 
that you have given fife to a poor helpless 
wretch 

He thrust a ring into her trembling 

hand then casting another sharp look 
around, ran out of the house 

Niree came back to the kitchen ngam 
and sat down with the ring in her hand 
She was at a loss to find out a hiding 
plate for the ring She durst not keep it 
on her finger for fear of her relations 
At tins time the cook and the maid 
servant entered the house together talking 
volubly N rcc started and thrust the 
ring m tl e breast of her dress The mai 1 
servant began to collect together the 
ecatterel pots nud pans and remarked 
‘ So thev have all gone out to the theatre 
putting you here’ Such goings onl The 
front dooj- is standing wide open have 
they no fear in their 1 earts ’ 

The cook leisurely divested herself of 
her not over clean wrapper and placing 
it on the window sill, answered * Dpn t 
talk of these modern girls they ore just 
amazing We too were girls once but 
nobody ever heard our voi cs We worked 
from morning to night and never even 
dreamt of going out for pleasure Bat 
things are changed how give me the 


keys please So even that old aunt ol 
yours has gone out leaving iou alone 
Are thev human beings at all i wonder 1 
These two women were rather fond of 
Nirce bcc itise they never had to put any 
restraint upon themselves while in her 
presence and could give vent to tlicir 
opinions about the inmates of tne house 
quite freely as Nirce was incapable of 
reporting anything they said 

Nirce sat up late that*niglit till the 
voung ladies returned from the theatre 
Sec there Nirce is still sitting up ex 
claimed ChSru * I never saw one so 
greedv for stories though Heaven Inows 
what she understands of them ’ 

They were just then busy with their 
own affairs an 1 had not much attention 
to spare for Nirce Everyone described 
her own impression of the acting and ns 
all talked at tl e same time none heard 
what another said which was just as 
well When PhulablU entered her room 
Niree s manners became so excited that 
ChSru cned out Now vvliat is the matter 
w ith you 7 W by do you fidget like that ’ 
Are you ill 7 

Niree shook her head in denial But 
she did not quiet down before all the 
members of the family had their suppers 
and retired for the night Even after 
that she once rose up shivering on her 
bed as she heard a noise in Phulabali s 
room 

The days passed on 111 their usual 
manner None noticed the theft not 
even I hulabila She seldom troubled 
with the purse Sometimes tw o or three 
months pass d by without her once 
touching it 

But the tlnef had left his traces not 
upon the purse alone A poor timid heart 
treasured his memory day and night fo 
her the world became a v ast bacl ground 
against v\ Inch stood only one fair young 
face The World too was changed Former] v 
it was just Me licr*elf ugly dumb and 
inanimate But now it had taken od 
colours of entrnneing bcautv and sang 
out every row and then through the voice { 
of the sweet sin^tn^ bird fapeak 1 ride 
speak ! The air too became living and 
rocked the poor girl gently m Its arms, 
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and whispered tales of mystery in her 
ears. The touchstone, which she carried 
about 011 her heart, had turned this 
earth to gold. * 

But the stolen money was not returned. 
Niree began to feel exceedingly ill at ease 
because she could not return the money to 
PhulabSla. A shadow seemed gradually to 
gather over the bright young face which 
she saw day and night and this pricked 
her like a thorn. Why did he not return the 
money ? Had he again fallen into any 
danger? Was it all a pretence then* No.no, 
it could not be. Cod would never mock his 
afflicted creature so horribly. One so fair 
can never be a liar. She used to take ont 
his ring and touch her forehead with it 
thus dispelling all doubts and fears. It 
was the key to her world of enchantment. 

On that morning the mistress of the 
house was just beginning to wake up, 
indulging in jaw-cracking yawns, when 
her eldest sister-in-law entered the room 
with a preternaturally solemn face and 
said, “ Bou , Niree has got very high fever. 
She passed a very unquiet night I 
never had a wink of sleep with her groans. 
Call a doctor, or do whatever you like 
now, I have done my part.” 

The news was not of a kind to make 
the recipient oveijojed with it. "Am I 
responsible for all tbe idiots of the 
family ?” shrieked the* mistress of the 
house. “Why don't the troublesome women 
take their children with them when they 
die ? 1 am going to tell him to take charge 
of his niece. 1 wash my hands of the 
whole affair. I do not know whether I 
ought to remove that boy of mine, fevers 
now have become so contagious.” 

The whole family was soon in an 
uproar, not because they were anxious 
for the'sick girl but because they wanted 
to secure themselves against infection. 
The children of the house were kept as far 
off from the sickroom as possible. The 
elders loo never went near it if they could 
help it. The doctor came, prescribed, then 
went away after cautioning everybody 
A against infection. 

The eldest uncle of Niree, who was the 
master of the house, for re^pas known to 
himself, had a sort of *th,it poor 


afflicted thing, though he l^ad seldom the 
opportunity of showing it under the strict 
discipline of his wife. After his return, 
from office, he' sat with her for an hour or 
so. But she did not know him, she kept 
on to§sing from side to side and muttering 
something indistinctly to herself. ‘He bent 
down to catch her words. “The money, 
the money, where is the money ?” she was 
murmuring. Her uncle took out four or 
five rupees from his pocket and put it. into 
her hand, saving, “Here is the money, 
child.” Niree grasped the rupees at once 
and was calmer afterwards, , she even 
slept for a while. 

PhulabalS went to give her a cup of 
milk at night. Niree suddenly sat up 
on her bed, and drawing tbe hand which 
held the cup toward herself, thrust' the, 
money into it. PhulabalS took it wonder- " 
in» w’hile Cham who was standing behind 
said, “There now, she is getting charitable. 
You are in luck aunt, she never gave me 
anything though I have come often enough 
to feed her.” 

Niree was not destined to suffer long. 
Ten days sufficed for the trivial drama 
other life to be played out, then the dark 
curtain dropped. 

A large three-storied building stood by 
the side of this house. It was a boarding- 
house for college students. The sound of 
loud weeping and the repeated cry of 
“Haribol”* brought a number of young 
men out to the verandah. They bent over 
tbe railings to see what was going On. 
One of them informed the others, “Do 
you know- fellows, that paralysed girl 
next door has just (lied. But it is better 
Tor such persons to be dead.” 

A fair young man suddenly pushed his 
way to the front and cried out, “Is it so ? 

I am sorry. She once helped me to win a 
bet. Every day I thought of sending back 
tbe money, but somehow I never did. I 
shall send it to their house this very day.” 

All of them at once closed round him 
with eager shouts, “What bet, how* did 
you win, how* did she help ?” - The j 
man laughed and explained 
nothing much. Jiten was oac 


* ' tbint 
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‘What an amount of rubbish our novelists 
can give out. Vou always read of the for- 
tunate hero ^rushing to a beautiful heroine 
whenever be is pursued by the police, and 
the lady is always ready to sacrifice her 
life to save him. But what is the reality ? 
Just you try the game and you will find 
a broomstick or the frying pan thrown at 
your head by the fair hand or be treat- 
ed to such a shriek as will bring down the 
whole police force of Lalbazar If any of 
you can prove that it is possible to get 
out of any difficulty with the help of any 
heroine, I will give him ten rupees and 
stand treat for two shows at the Bijou 
Theatre.* ‘I accept the challenge,’ said I, 
‘I shall make the nest house my field of 
operations.* From then I began to take 
sharp note of our neighbours and soon 
had a pretty good knowledge about them. 
I knew how many men there were and 
how many women, when the gentlemen 
went out and when the maid servants, 
and whether the street door was always 


locked. One day I saw that the gentlemen 
were out and the young- ladies were 
starting for some sort of festivity. The 
servant* had not' yet come. I saw my. 
opportunity and slipped .in. I won 'the 
bet in no time. Jiten and Nasu helped 
me a little by counterfeiting the police and 
uttering two or three horrible _ shrieks. 
The heroine of course was not quite up 
to the mark as regards personal appear- 
ance but still she Was a heroine. And 
I gave her a brass ring too as a keepsake, 
which was worth three annas. But I got 
near twenty rupees in return.” 

But to the poor afflicted girl that brass 
ring had somehow become the most 
valuable thing on earth. The secret of the 
miracle was hidden in that breast which 
had just then become still for ever. 

The procession for the cremation 
ground, started with a loud .shout of 
“Haribol’’. The baud of young men 
looked round once, the next moment ^they 
were deep in their conversation again? * 


LABOUR UNREST IN INDIA 


“India stands for ltvmg Humanitj as against 
inert matter; for more equitable distribution 
of wealth ; for hss luxury and more brother 
hood ; for less industrial conflict and more 
co-operation ; for wealth as a means ns against 
wealth as an end; and for finding happiness 
not in restless self serving but w the consecra- 
tion of life to the welfare of Society and 
Humanity,'’ 

T HIS is the message of India to the 
West. But in Jhe light of the in- 
creasing number of industrial con- 
flicts— sometimes reaching a stage when 
military help is thought indispensable— one 
is tempted to remark that the message 
needs her own careful consideration at 
the present time Strikes have been on the 
increase since January last Labour uni- 
ons ha\c been growing up dny after 
day. Indian labour on the whole seems to 
lia\e awakened Things hare changed so 
quickly since the War began tliatwc can' 


now dearly describe the industrial policy 
of India It is decidedly western in every 
aspect Corporations and factory mode 
of production have considerably replaced 
the old systems, but not without the atten- 
dant evils 7 

Strikes, lock-outs, pick'ctting and “con- 
flicts \\ ith the military or the police ha\ c 
been the features of the recent troubles. 
Since strikes are as epidemic ns some of 
the worst diseases, they have spread all 
over India with their evil results in'many . 
% cases. The following table, worked out. 
from the details of the labour unrest In > 
r i-i between January 2nd and about 
March 3rd shows how the strikc-fe\er 
spread out from Bombay. f 

Nature ct businesses where strike* . P4o , of . No °f 
’ occurred. , strikes _stnker* , 

i. Cotloo and Jetemifij. " lr0 N vJym ’’ 
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Engineering and other W ork- become more educated and more efficiently 

shops . 10 4,70 managed they would, show similar good 

Triors* ^* mc,pa kbourcr«» 4 6oo;7 results The employer in. his anxiety over < 

the increasing troubles with his workmen. 


During a period of about 62 days 124 
Strikes had occurred in Bombay, Calcutta 
arid all other places over India The Jute 
'and Cotton mill industry have -suffered 
most, Bombay itself being reponsible for 
as many as about 85 strikes Bombay 
again shows'the largest number of strikes 
in the Engineering and the allied trades 
In the last item some 240,000 men seem to 
ha\ e taken part from Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras. Most of these strikes are for 
increase of wages due to increased cost of 
living, and employers would do well to 
find Out the real amount of such increment 
and raise their wages in proportion. 

Some people are of opinion that these 
strikes , are due to the increasmg number 
of labour unions. Such people always 
associate the two together and think that 
with the abolition of labour unions, strikes 
, would be at an end But it is far from 
being so. When a number of workmen are 
united by quite similar feelings they will 
be determined to take necessary actions 
even if they had not formed unions 'An 
attempt to prevent their formation will 
only make the strike a more violent one, 
because the men are moved solely by feel- 
ings in their minds Reasons do not mould 
their decisions when they are denied the 
advantage of discussion. It will not be 
a surprise if the men even, take to undesit* 
able and reckless ways in attacking their 
opponents. On the other hand, open fight 
is made a necessity in the actions of the 
unions, since edch action on behalf of a 
union has to he the result of public discus- 
sion amongst the members. Their exis- 
tence, if properly guided, is a preventive 
J: measure against strikes: As for the work- 
n man, they afford him opportunities for 
self-development, education and right 
thinking The decisions of the unions carry 
, a ^greater weight than the requests of indi- 
. "vidual labourers 

The experience of many American 
states in these subjects establishes the 
above statements. It is therefore to be 
, ' hoped that when labonr unions in India 


should not discourage the formation of 
labour unions. He should try his best to 
understand the real grievances of his men. 
The complaint raised in Bombay that the 
workman has been strictly kept away from 
all access to his employer seems to be a 
real cause for troubles. They should both 
move in a closer relationship than at pre- 
sent, • if lll-w ill between them is to be 
avoided ” - - 

The most effective way in which labour 
disputes are dealt with in the West is by * 
bringing the two parties into close touch ■< 
with each other. The organizations 
adopted for the purpose are called arbitra- 
tion and conciliation boards. 'The latter 
contains elected representatives oflabour 1 
and capital. They elect their owi Presi- 
dent and a Vice-president' of -whom qne ■ 
will be from the representatives oflabour 
and the other from those of capital. A 
secretary is elected from the labour mem- ' 
bers Then again a standing committee 
is formed in which the President and -the 
Vice-president will be ex-officio members. 
The committee meets at regular intervals' 
and w'henevCr 'necessary. It discusses all 
questions brought before it and lays down 
the further procedure of the parties con- 
cerned* But it has no power to discuss 
questions of wages and arbitration. The 
board alone will deal with them either at 
the committee’s request or in its annual 
meetings. It also considers all the ques- 
tions which the committee failed to decide. 
If the board also fails to settle the dispute 
the matter will be finally placed before On 
arbitrator 

Conciliation is infinitely better than 
arbitration in that the decision fn the 
former is arrived at by purely Informal and 
friendly discussions and so there are more 
chances of the decision being observed faith- 
fully by both the parties in the former case 
than in the latter. 

Arbitration will prove successful only if 
there .is an understanding between th6 two 
parties that the award will lie given effect 
to by each of them. The art * " * 
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the arguments of bolb suTes *\nd bases bis 
award on the equities of the case A section 
of the public feet that the awaid should 
have legal force behind it Compulsory 
arbitration ma) sometimes do an injustice 
to one of the parties \\ hile the other may 
postnone settlement to an indefinite period 
Both hue their e\ils and there are great 
differences of opinion on the subject 

Tor example, many of the American 
States adopt v oluntarj arbitration w bile 
Australia adopts the compulsory system 
In any case the history of these organiza 


tions base clcarlx shown that they const 
dcrably lessen the number oflabour trou- 
bles and economists hope that industrial 
peace may be secured through thc«e agen 
cies It is therefore highly nccessarv that 
such organizations should be established 
in India We should continue to ghe, 
India’s message to the A\cst and practice 
it ourselves It is hoped that labour 
and capital each m its own as well as in 
each other’s interest wall make use of these 
methods as early as possible 

K N PARVMrSWVRAN 


INDIAN CURRENCY AND TOREIGN EXCHANGE 
B\ Paor Upexdkaisatii Bali., m a 


T HE problem of Exchange is ver) hard to 
follow and in fact very few people in 
India understand what is meant by 
Exchange Ordinary people do not care 
much whether the exchange rate rues or 
falls Wc are all concerned with the prices of 
the commodities of # e\erjday use Prices are 
determined b) the equation of supplj and 
demand Hie extent of the market however 
depends upon the nature of the commodities 
Perishable colnmodities ha\ e a local market 
But imperishable goods which do not suffer b) 
long transportation and which do not depend 
upon individual caprices have generally a erj 
extensile markets Cotton wheat tea and 
such other articles base big markets and 
these articles are carried from one part of the 
glol e to another In the international 
market comparative jeost isjUie chief factor 
If the comparative co*F*of production'* of 
an article saj cotton piece goods is 
greater In India than ui England it will be 

f rofitable lot; Indians to import this article 
(e'ides there arc other articles which partake 
of the nature of monopolies si) jute In 
IndiT sib er in America Such things are not 
produced in other plates so the industrial 
countries nu.it purchase these commodities 
from the countries which produce them In 
llm waj intcrmlioml trade arises 

Tlic imports and exports arc generalh 
j aid bj bills of exchange Ibis mechanism 


avoids the movement of specie But in case 
imports exceed exports, then specie has to be 
exported to pay for the excess of imports 
or if the exports exceed imports then specie 
will flow into the country Tins is the funda- 
mental principle of international trade In 
order to avoid the cost of transporting specie 
the exporters may be willing to pay an 
extra amount upto the point of the cost, 
or the importers may be induced to accept less 
than the full value of the Bill upto the 
point But in special circumstances thia 
point mi) he exceeded as in the case of tight 
ness in money or war Besides these general 
principles of supply and demand there is the 
question of the sjstem of currency The 
currency sjstem is different in different 
countries Some countries* use gold sonic 
silver, and again some piper sone use them 
all simultaneously Pajier currency does pot 
go beyond the borders of the country using it 
So it has no importance in the international 
mar ket But when paper currency is incon 
vcrtible and it is not properly regulated 
according to the reeds of the marl et, it Ins 
the tendenej to inflate the prices, and indi- 
rect!) to aflect trade Gold and silver coins 
a J c °* ' ar > ,n S denominations anil ire not 
of equal finenes Consequent!) their relative 
valu*. lave to be determined Ittsnot i difficult 
ta«h to a«ctrt"in the relative value when 
the I Penes* of the different terns Is known 
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But when the coins, are of two different metals 
of fluctuating prices, the exchange rate has 
to be adjusted according to the oscilhations 
of the market In such circumstances trade 
^ suffers considerably The matter becomes 
more complicated when the state intervenes, 
and fixes an artificial price for its currency, 
and determines the exchange rate irrespective 
of the price of bullion 

This is the situation in India The currency 
stem in India is ji managed s y stem 
The currency for internal trade is siher , 

* and nickel and bronze for smaller coins This 
is supplemented by a^large amount of paper 
But the value of the coins does not depend 
upon their intrinsic worth In order to suit 
the convenience of international trade 
and to meet the liabilities of India in England 
the exchange ra tei s fixed by t he Govern ment 
T’lie Indian currency sj stem is known there- 
fore as the gold exchange standard or gold 
standard system Whatever be the price of 
silver, the silver corns of India must bear a 
fixed relation to the gold coins of England 
This policy has been adopted with a view 
to establish a stability in exchange, and 
to save the Governments constant trouble 
in calculating liabilities and payments^ In 
other countries the rate is fixed by the Banks 

* and the clearing houses and generally the 
exchange rate follows the relative prices of 
bullion The Government of India also takes 
a large interest m the money market as it 
offers for sale a large amount of council drafts 
on India In England oj Revenue Bills on 
the Secretary Of State in India 

The exchange therefore is connected not 
on!) with trade but also with state finance 
Variation in exchange rate not only affects 
the people in the prices of the commodities, 
but also affects the people terribly when the 
rate is adverse, and Government proposes to 
levy fresh taxes to meet the Home charges 
The importance of the subject will be realis- 
ed when we know that m the course of the last 
37 years Rojal Commissions were en 
gaged m enquiring into this subject of Indian 
Exchange and Currency 

1° *8.35 the Government ’introduced a 
uniform standard of silv er currency in India 
The fineness of the silv er rupee w as fixed at 
165 grains v of pure silver and 15 grains of alloy, 
A t l e > 'll pure Since then there has been no 
change in the fineness of the silv er coins of 
India But the exchange rate has fluctuated 
mostly according to thcgoid_ pnce_ of sily er~. 


Since the introduction of the standard silver 
rupees there has been 1 steady attempt to 
discourage the circulation of gold coins By 
the Currency Act of 1S35 gold corns ceased 
to be legal tender There were spasmodic 
efforts now and then to circulate gold coins 
But the discoveries in California and Austra- 
lia brought about a decline in the value of 
gold and Government declined to receive 
gold coins inpayment of its dues from January 
i, 1853 The value of gold however did not 
depreciate much as it was anticipated, and 
it was urged on behalf of India that the 
gold currency should be re introduced By 
a notification in 1864 Government agreed to 
accept sovereigns at the rate of Rs 10 per Y 
sovereign but did not make goM legal | 
tender, and declined to take any further • 
step In 186S the rate was changed from 
Rs 10 to Rs 10 8 

At the time when India was -denied the 
right to use gold currency the International 
Monetary Conference at Pans declared gold 
to be the only standard suited to Inter- 
national money, in 1867 It was further re- 
solved by the Conference that the countries 
using silver standard or double standard should 
not find the relation between the value of gold 
and silver such that they may conveniently 
adopt the gold standard European countries 
one by one adopted the gold standard and 
employed gold in currency Silver was used only 
for subsidiary coins This led to a fa ll in the 
price of silv er,. The depreciation "n IfVeTalue 
oFsiher brought about a dislocation in the 
exchange rate Up to 1S72 the price of 
silver per ounce was in the neighbourhood 
of 60 d But it fell off in quick succession 
The Government of India was in distress 
in meeting the Home charges. The year 1872 
marks the beginning of the period of disturbt 
ance 

The falling exchange rate increased the 
liabilities of India, as our revenue was 
entirely collected on the rupee basis The 
heivy burden Upon the Government can be 
gauged from the figures of one year The 
sterling value of bills paid in 1894 5 was 
£*5 77°>533 The rupee equivalent was 
289 crores, which at the rate of 18 fa 3 
would have amounted to 166 crores only 
That is to say the Indian exchequer had to 
bear a loss of 123 crores in one y ear's 
transactions For twenty years India suffered 
under thiy falling rate An attempt was 
made to rehabilitate the 1 ' Brae- 
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ship of Sir Henrj Babwgton Smith The 
Report of the Committee has recently been 
published, an d it has been received bj the 
Gov ernment and the European merchants 
with approval The only Indian member of 
the committee Mr D M Dalai, could not 
agree to the findings of the majority and has 
added a Note of Dissent The Indian mer- 
chants of Bomba} are in agreement with Mr 
Dalai, but the Indian public has not expressed 
ats opinion as ^ et 

Gold and Silver 

The recommendations of. the committee 
are mainly that (i) the exch ang e _y_aIuaj)Lih&- 
rupee shouId_be_fixeTTn_ terms of gold^rather 
thilT* m terms_oLsterling *"7*) That the rela 
duir^Jfi\vS5r gwb , «£UU , :niVertfluuiU , Ar.»V ( .thr 
rate of Rs 1 0 tP one so\ ereign, or one rupee 
for n 30of6grains of gold both for foreign 
exchange and for internal circulation , (3) the 
import and export of gold to and from India 
should bo free from Government control , 
(4) that it would not be to India s advantage 
to encourage the increased use of gold in the 
internal circulation, but for the present gold 
may be used in'moderate quantities to meet the 
demands for currency , (5) that the Bombay 
branch of the Royal mint should be re opened 
for the coinage of sovereigns and half sove 
reigns and facilities Should be given to the 
public for the coinage of gold bullion and for 
the refining of gold , (6) that the obligation of 
the Government to give rupees for sovereigns 
should be withdrawn , (7) that opportunities 
should be giv en to the present holders of the 
gold coins to exchange at the rate of Rs 15 
lor a sovereign , (8) that the prohibition of the 
import of silver should be remov ed as soon 
as conv ement but that on the export should 
be retained for the present < 

Paper Currencv 

These recommendations have been made 
with a view to stabilise exchange There are 
further recommendations w ith reference to the 
Paper Currencv . the Gold Standard Reserve, 
and the sale of Council Bills The metallic 
portion of the Paper Currency Reserve has 
been recommended not to t all below 40 
per cent of the gro«s circulation , but not 
more than 20 crores of the fiduciary portion 
«hould be in Government of India securities 
the balance should be held in securities of 
other Gov errments within the British Empire 
There «hould be short period securities not 
SOVj-4 - 


more than to’ero-es should” have more than 
one >ear s matunt} In order to avoid sudden 
disturbance the existing permissive maximum 
of 130 crores should be retained for a limited 
period The metallic portion of the reserve 
should be held in India, except for transitory 
purposes 

Gold Standard Reserve 
The Committee recommends the mamten 
ance of the Gold Standard Reserve out of 
the profits of coinage For the present the 
Paper Currenc) Reserve should be strength 
ened b> fresh gold rather than the Gold 
Standard Reserve, the Gold Standard Reserve 
should when practicable contain a consider- 
able proportion of gold , but at present the 
Reserve should 6e hefd in liquid securities 
of Governments within the British Empire 
other than that of India, having a fixed 
date of maturity of not more than 12 months 
A portion 0/ the gold not exceeding one half 
should be held m India , the sterling invest- 
ments should continue to be held m London 
Council Drafts and Reverse Bills 
The recommendations with regard to the 
sale of Council Drafts and Rev erse Bills are 
important The.committee holds that Council 
Drafts are primarily sold not for the con 
venience of trade, but to provide for the Home 
charges in the widest sense of the term There 
is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all trade 
demands But if the reserves are sufficiently 
strong then there is no objection to the 
Secretary of State selling drafts in excess of 
his immediate needs. The process of sale is by 
open competition, a minimum rate being fixed 
from time to time on the basis of the sterling 
cost of shipping gold to India The Government 
of India should be authorised to announce, 
without previous reference to the Secretary of 
State on each occasion, their readiness to sell 
weekly a stated amount of Rev erse Councils 
( including telegraphic transfers ) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based 
upon the cost of shipping gold from India 
to the United Kingdom. 

Let us see how far these remedies will re * 
movd the evils of the present economic sltaa 
tion The fixing of the exchange rate be 
tween gold and rupee is most sound It no 
doubt presumes lhat of all metals gold is the 
least liable to fluctuations Gold is used by 
all the civilised .countries as their money 
metal, and for the purpose of ornaments too 
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it i« 1 ghl) valued Moreen er it contains 

great value in small bulk and it satisfies 
all the requirements of a mane) metal Inspite 
of the increased output of gold in the world 
from the middle of the last century its price 
has not deviated aery much Since it is used 
m almost all the civilised countries and we 
have to carry on trade mainly with the gold 
using countries and lastly because of our 
direct relations with the United Kingdom 
where gold curren y prevails it is absolute!) 
necessary that the relation between the rupee 
and gold should be fixed As a matter of fact 
the intention of the Government in 1893 was 
to fix this relation There was no difference 
in value between the sterling and the gold 
com until the last war During the war the 
United Kingdom has practically adopted the 
inconv erlible paper system The paper cur 

rency has depreciated in terms of gold and 
it is difficult to sa> when the sterling paper 
will be restored to gold value that is to sa> 
when the face value and the market value 
will be the same It was therefore no use to 
fix the relations between the two fluctuating 
things viz , *>l!v er rupee and sterling 

While people donot object to the principle 
thc> have received with some misgivings the 
exact proportions fixed The main object of 
the Committee in recommending the propor- 
tion is to retain the character of the rupee as a 
token currency that is to say the bullion value 
of the silver it contains w ill not exceed its 
exchange value The Herschell Commission 
and the Fowler Commission fixed the ratio at 
0 15 i, as at that ratio it vtould keep dose to 
the bullion value of the silver rupee This 
ratio has been In force since 1893 and It has 
worked \cry well except daring the war and 
In the aftermath India has bought silver 
be> ond her requirements and on account of 
this hcav) demand and the shortage of supply 
In Mexico lie pnee of silver is not likely to 
fall The United States Government 5 s 
bound 1 ) law to purchase silv er at the rate 
of one dollar per Cv e ounces till the amount 
withdrawn from the Reserve has been re 
placed The demand for *Uvcr throughout 
the world is Increasing On tl cse assumptions 
the Babington Smith Committee came to the 
conclusion that the exchange rate should 
be fixed at 2* per rupee An enquiry was 
made in America on the silver situation 
Professors Culiis and Carpenter, who were 
entrusted with theenqulr) weroof opinion 
that on tl e restoration of order in Mexico 
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the prewar figures of production will again 
be reached and that there were other signs 
towards an increase in supph The Com j 
mittee however was under the apprehension I 
that the demand for silver v ill grow rather I 
than fall Subsequent events have fully dis 
proved the fears entertained b) the Com 
mittee. China has ceased to purchase 
France has remitted a large quantity of gold 
to America and this has resulted in hex') 
falls in the price of silver This precipitation 
can be further helped if India abstains from 
bu)ing for a few )ears 

The war lias been a first-rate ^professor 
of ecb"ftOmjcs,”~ sa) s Mr Shirras The Indians 
have learnt the utility of paper money In the 
course of these last few )ears No amount of 
education would have taught people this 
lesson People no longer look upon the 
paper currenc) as a form of deception The) 
would have acquiesced In an arrangement 
which aimed at the restoration of the exchange 
to the pre war rate The price of sllv er i» 
sure to fall and It will come in the near future 
to the neighbourhood of 43d per ounce 
which is the price to enable the rate to be 
settled at rs 41! per rupee The most 
important factor which the Committee Ignored 
was the ratio accepted In other countries, 
such as America and Trance The Committee 
could have ver) well deferred Its judgment 
till the temporar) disturbances have suffici- 
ently worked themselves out On the other 
hand the) have expatiated on the good 
eflects ol a high rate of exchange ' 5i The 
two main advantages to India from a high 
rate of exchange would be the depreciation in 
the value of Imports and secondly a saving in 
the Home charges in the terms of the rupee 
It has been argued that the export trade of 
India will not suffer because si e has a 
practical monopoly in I er export goods, such 
as jute rice tea wheat etc The Inter 
national trade is more affected b) tl e com para 
live cost In production and not b) the levelling 
up of the exchange rate That comparative 
cost plays an important part cannot be tfenied 
but that high exchange rate will affect Indian 
industries considerabh is be)ond d spute 
An economic expert writes in the Daily 
Telegraph * But In the last 40 \ cars the 
exchanges with silver using Asia 1 avc fallen 
not percent but Co percent This fall *■ 
went far to annihilate British exports to » 
thousand million Asiatics while just as far 
as favouring exchange would do It, tins 
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stimulated all that Asia exports to us. Now 
in the past 4 y ears the tael exchange, which 
was at eight to the so\erelgn has recovered to 
three taels, while the rupee is again near its 
old rating, and grievous though the convulsion 
must be for the great organised industrial 
structures, such as the cotton mills of 
Bombay and the jute mills of Calcutta which 
had been built up on a rotten foundation — the 
foundation of temporary, accidental, artificial 
rates of silver exchange — I cannot doubt that 
not merely the white man’s world, but the 
entire world will be greatly aggrandised by the 
swing back of the silver to what economists 
call “the par of exchange” with gold which 
that metal had occupied for 2,000 years before 
1S73 ..With the newly created exchange value 
of silver — the tael, the Mexican dollar, and the 
rupee — the export trade of the minority of 
mankind living in Europe and America to 
the majority living in Asia should expand 
during an outburst of great industrial acti- 
vity. Let me conclude with the revolution 
which has overtaken the export trade of 
Lancashire to India and China. I have not 
the latest statistics of this trade, but, roughly, 
Manchester exports to India about 25 millions 
sterling of clothes and 10 to China. At ts. 
Sd- a tb for United States cotton, an 8|tt> 
parcel of gr6y shirting costs in Manchester 
29s, If this parcel sells in India with the 
rupee at 2s. instead of is. 4d. (the rate 
from 1893 to 1915) Manchester gets per parcel 
42s 4d,’’— Moreton Frevven — in the Daily 

Telegraph. 

This is the candid opinion of an unbiassed 
economist. The high exchange rate will 
greatlv expand the exports of the industrially 
organised countries of Europe* and America 
to India, and consequently the nascent in- 
dustries of India will sufler in their turn. The 
cheapening in the price of commodities of 
ever) day use cannot help people long if 
thereby their own industries arc ruined. 
Mere agriculture cannot advance" India very 
far, specially when there are strong competi- 
tors in the shape of America, Russia, and 
- Egypt The new exchange rate may bring 
back the “par of exchange” which existed 
before 1873, but the fluctuations since then 
were brought about by the European countries. 
They slubbornlv refused to maintain inter- 
; national bine talism, demonetised silver, and 
depreciated its value in term** of gold Tor 
about 20 years India suffered cnd"r thi> fall- 
ing rate and is a'lr.&sl Lelplcss condition 


closed the mints for free and open coinage of 
silver. Since theo India has followed the Gold 
Exchange Standard. The natural corollary 
of this position was to adopt the gold standard 
as in France and to reduce silver to a pure 
subsidiary position.' Too much has been 
made of the tradition and habits of the people. . 
The paper currency has been expanded 
beyond expectation and that it was depre- 
ciated in some places should not have 
been considered as an excuse for purchasing 
silver beyond our requirements. Paper 
currency has not only depreciated in India 
hut also in the United Kingdom and other 
countries as well. This is the inevitable 
result of an inflated currency. When curren- 
cy is increased not in response to the demands 
of trade but to fixed money for financing 
war then inflation generally follows as a con. 
sequence. The argument of the suspicion 
of the people towards paper currency should 
not have been seriously 'considered. It is 
very- dangerous to prophesy in such matters, 
but the signs of the times seem to indicate 
that the price of silver is sure to fall below 
4od. per ounce. In such circumstances there 
was no urgency in fixing the fate at 2S. per 
rupee. It is feared that this rate will keep 
up the price of silver by artificial means. 
One of such things is the Pittman Act in 
America. 

If India adopts the gold currency and gold 
standard, if she does not go to the market to v 

E urchasfc silver, then no artificial method will 
e able to prevent the fall in the price of sil- 
ver. To maintain the exchange rate the Govern- 
ment has to manipulate the Council Bills, 
to maintain an unnecessary Gold Standard 
Reserve, and to regulate the Paper Currency 
Reserve. The only solution and the most , 
scientific solution would be to bring India on 
the lines of France and other European coun- 
tries ' Silver and Paper should be adopted 
for internal currency and gold should ba kept 
in sufficient quantity in the Reserves of Bants 
and in the Paper Currency Reserve for inter- 
national ^payment Indian trade and Indian 
Revenue- should not be allowed to suffer on 
account of a mere standard and medium of 
payment. 

The Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India should withdraw from purely 
commercial business, which should be left to 
be managed by financial expert-. . -Tb*’ 
posed Imperial Bank n 

things on behalf of ' neet 
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The change in tl e rate of exchange has 
reduced the rupee \aluc of the ■sterling secu 
nttes held by the Government On the other 
hand to help trade Government is selling 
Reverse Bills on the Secretarj of State at 
a rate above the market rate of exchange 
In addition to this Government is selling gold 
in large quantities As against the fall in 
the pnee of the securities it has been pointed 
pvlt that there would be a saving jn the Home 
charges which would be employed in reple 
nishmg the Reserves The sales of Rev erse 
Bills and gold are meant to reduce the large 
balance held in London in favour of India 
and to facilitate the remittance of war saving 


in India It ha« however never been denied 
that these measures have affected Indian 
f nance These evils could never have occurred 
if there were a natural system of currency 
based upon gold and Sufficient banking faci 
lities in India The Chamberlain Commission 
recommended that the currency svstem in 

India should be as the people would desire it 

to be No sensible man has said that India 
has imported gold more than her requirements 
The policy of the International Monetary 
Confe ence at Pans still lingers in the manage 
ment of our currency affairs The verdict of 
the Babington Smith Committee cannot there 
fore be final 


THE THEORY OF THE MARATHA CONSTITUTION 
B\ Prof Screndranath Sen, m a , ms 


I N the Mnjatha constitution theory was di 
vorced frogi practice. The hard headed 
practical *etise of the Maratha statesmen 
found it more convenient to leave the time 
honoured theory undisturbed while the con 
stitution was gradually hut surely metamor 
pho*ed Theoretical perfection was not their 
ideal Like the English statesmen they cared 
more for the needs of the time and helped evoln 
tton without being conscious of it So the chief 
authority of the state was silently transferred 
from the houw of Shivaji to the family of Baity i 
\ I'hwanath not ns it is commonly believed by 
Brahman fraud but by Brahman ability * and 
the phantom head of the once great Mughals at 
Delhi was stilt regarded as the theoretical 
suzerain of the Marathas The Marnthasdid 
not hesitate to invade burn and pillage his 
territories levy khandam (contribution) on 
him depose him if necessary but they were too 
shrewd to forget the almost hypnotic influence 
that the name of tl e Delhi monarch* still had 
over popular imagination. 

Here howe* er tbc Peshu as differed from the 
founder of the Maratha greatness Shivaji 
tried to organ se a genuine national move- 
ment and as the national leader of the re 
generated Hindus of the South he could 
not even in theory acknowledge the suzerain 
claims of tl e great Mughal Consequently 
when he had to subm t to the terms impo«ed 
on him by Raja Jal Singh he pot the stipulated 
jnan«ab tor b s son fcambluyi then n boy of 5 
year* but did not degrade himself to the posi 
lion ofn Mughal tuansabdar This d Stmctioa 
Will appear os loo subtle to the modem nnad 


but it succeeded in soothing the easy scruples 
of a time when conscience was by no means so 
rigorous and -exacting After his coronation he 
tned his ntmost to wipe ofTall traces of Mubam 
madan influence from his government, hnd hts 
old officers got new Sanskrit designations Sam 
bhaji cared only for pleasure and during the 
stbrmy days succeeding his death the Ma 
ratlins were too busy to care for these com 
paratively minor things— they had to bgbt for 
their existence 

Shahu however was brought up by the 
grand Mughal in the Mughal' court/' lie had 
witnessed the splendour of that conrt in its 
palmy days and he had seen the Mughal sun 
the great A^amgir, face to face and he was 
dazzled hypnotised, almost blinded When he 
returned to occupy his ancestral throne he was 
not in a pos tion to realise the true significance 
of the great movement organised by hts cele- 
brated grand father In his childhood lie must 
have heard from his Mughal teachers that 
the mountain rot was nothing but a power 
ful bandit He could understand Shivnji 
the empire builder but Shivaji the nationat 
leader was to him an enigma a mystery not 
even vaguely understood nad he did not 
hesitate to accept a man sab of 10 000 from the 
feeble hands of I erohshere. Shahu promised to 
pay to the imperial trea«urv— for the Sardcslr 
xnuUn or 30 p c of the whole revenue be 
bound u msclf to protect the country to sup- 
press every species of depredation to bring 
•thieves to punishment or restore the 'amount 
stolen and to pay the usual pay of 5 percent 
on the annual income for the hered tary right 
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of Sardeshmukhi— for the grant of the Cbautb 
lie agreed to maintain a body of 15 OOOhorse 
in the Emperor 3 serv ice to be placed at the 
disposal of the Subelidars ratijdivs and officers 
in the different districts but upon the grant of 
the Chanth no fee vfdrTo be paid The 
Carnatic and the Soohhas of Beejapoor and 
Hyderabad which were then overrun by the 
partuans of Sambhajee the Raja ofKolhapoor 
promised to clear off plunders and to make 
good every loss sustained by the inhabitants of 
those provinces from the date of the final settle- 
ment of the treaty (Grant Duff \ ol 1 page 3GT) 
This arrangement was no doubt convenient to 
him in more than one way but it was not 
merely expediency that led Shahn to make a 
formal acknowledgment of the Mughal supre 
rancy when he was m a position to defy it most 
effectually He was sincere in his belief in the 
legitimacy of the Mughil claim and it is said that 
Shahn protested when the Delhi Darwaja gate 
of Poona was built by the Peshwa that gate 
facing the north would mean defiance and in 
suit to the Padshah What Shahn sincerely be- 
lieved, the Pesliw as found most convenient to 
continue No they actually tried to derive what 
advantage they conld from that policy When 
Main a was conquered by Mar-itha arms they 
d d not hesitate to have their claims strengthened 
by an Imperial grant The celebrated Maha 
dajee Smdhia simply followed this tradi 
tional policy when he obtained for his master 
the Peshwa— the firman of \ akil l mutluq 
The great Balajt Janardan better known as 
Nana Farnavis in bis autobiography referred 
to the Emperor as PnthYipati— master of the 
world In a letter from Gancsh Krishna dated 
167G the Emperor is called Sarbibhaura and 
the unknown author of the ballad of the 
battle of Kharda thought that the Emperor 
was still id a position to order Daulat Rao 
Smdhia when lie sang the Sbmde came from 
Hindustan and Gujrat to the South the 
Bad shah ordered him 

Next to the Emperor m status came the Raja 
of Satara the lineal descendant of Shivajt and 
the ostensible head of the Jjaratha Empire. 
It was he who appointed the Peshwa ana the 
other hereditary officers of State 1 ke the Prati 
nidhi Sachib Sumanta kc. This appoint 
mentor grant of clothes resembles in spirit 
the ceremony of Papal coronation that the 
Emperors had to undergo at Rome and was 
like it nothing but a time-honoured form 
Thi 9 form however was stnctly ob»ervedL so 
long as the Maratha Empire lasted Even the 
second Bijt Rao— careless as he was of his 
Sardars rights— could not or did not venture to 
do away with this formal ceremony In his 
Daftar has been found a document an account 
« of ^tate expenses which beg ns as follows in 
translation 

Abaji Kr shna Shclvtkar went to Satara to btng 
from^br ftianl Maharaj Rajashr Chhatrapat Swim 


the clot! cs of Peshv. ash p for Raj a si rr Baj Rao 
Rsghunath Rao and broug! t cloth's on the 3 rd Jaftii 
d lakh ax 

It should be noted here that unlil e the Pone 
the Chatrapati Mahan) ratsed no trouble 
about granting his sanction to the authority 
already seued even if the grantees were usurpers 
Thus Raghunntli Rao Chimnaji Raghunath 
transformed bv Pa fa shram Bhan Patw ardhrfn 
into Chimnaji Madhava and Vmayak Rao «on 
of \mnt Rao Raghunath had no difficult y in 
getting the clothes ofPeshvv aship although they 
could not retain the authority which they a e 
pired to or ns in the case of Chimnaji wh ch was 
thrust on a unwilling victim of state conspiracy 
In the case of the other chiefs the hereditary 
successors of the members of Slnvaji s Ashta 
pradhan Council the saranjam or jibgir w 
invariably granted by the Peshw as but thev 
were either referred to the State-pnsoner at 
Satara for grant of clothes of their office or this 
mark of royal sanction w as procured for them 
by the Peshwa s agent Thus Madhava Rao I 
writes to Achynt Rao Ganesh (1762— G3) that 
the Pratinidhishlp ns before has been granted 
to Sbrunvas Pandit and he has been accordingly 
sent to the Raja to receive clothes of honour 
Sirailarv \v hen Parashram Shrjniras succeed 
ed lus father a similar letter was wnttcu by 
the second Madhava Rao to Uabu Rao Krishna 
(1777-78) 

The command of God has reached Shrtuivas 
Pandit Pratimdhi (u e he is dead) the clothes 
of the post have to be given to his son clothes, 
of honour a head dress and anus liave there- 
fore been sent with Sadashiy a Anant Request 
Shranant Maharaj Rajasbn Swami to give to 
the aforesaid personage the Pratimdhi s dress 
of honour And with his recommendation 
were also sent a dre«s of honour a hcad-dre <9 
and arms to be given tef 'the nominee perhaps 
in consideration of the poverty* of tl e Raja 
The same Peshwa had again to write three 
letters to Krishna Rao Anant Bibu Rao 
Krishna ondNdkanthaRao it Satara in connec 
tion with the appointment of Jiwan Rao \ ithil 
to the office of Sumaut (1785— SG) 

"In the y ear T sa Saba n— J wan Rao \ that got 
ihe watan and saranjam of the office of Sumant v th 
the customary dress of honor Then a letter tvas 
wr tten to you to request Shr mant Maharaj Rajashr 
Chatrapati to eve the Sumanta s dress of honor to 
J wan Rao and to get the sanad of the watan and 
saranjam of that office n hi name — upon that 1 
dress of honor was g\en to h m Sanad « as to-be 
taken but that v as not done therefore th s letter 
s sent at present— gnen h m the sanad for the 
saranjam and atan he s enjoy ng 

In this letter he requested them to procure a 
dress ofhonor and a sanad for tl s watan and 
saranjam although the new ly appointed officer 
had nlready got both sinid and dress bf honor 
from the Peshwa But Madhava Rao II 
apparently did not consult the Riji s pleasure 
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when Eamchandra 1 aghunath NM l appointed that tool place in ilie fort of Satara The 
Iaidit Kao Bail Rno II 1 ovvever dil not former was fued the latter was impnsoned 
omit to procure a drc«s of honor for the new with his family and 1 is property w ns attaciiea 
1 ic unbent to the Sachib s post when the old On an appeal to the Peshwa the order was 
Sachib Shankar Rao Pandit died in 1790— 1800 countermanded and they were restored to tncir 
and was succeeded by his adopted son Chimnaji former ofTce 

Shankar knshnaji knant Karkun fort Satara, in 

A letter to knslna Rao_/<ara>an to the forms the Huzur that some disturbance took 
effect that place in the aforesaid fort last year Then some 

11 con mind of God reached Shankar Kao people misrepresented facts to Shnmant Maha 
Pand t Sach b father of Ch mnaj Shankar n tl e raj Rajashri Cbhatrapati Swami and Ins 
sear T sa f sen The latter was adopted by tie brother Ganesh Anant an employee in the fort, 
o chi n h 9 Ife t ne Therefore the Sum a s dress wa s imprisoned and money was taken from him 
of honor s to be g ven to h m accord ng to old custom Therefore do not take money from him and 

\ eparate 1 st of dress of honor sent Accord ngly n0 d unmn g should be made for payment He 
yfu should request the Maharaj and d U« the dress h ^ g not ot h]S «^ ary fo r the year faamantiscn 
Of honor to Kr shnaj Bhagv ant a Karkun sent from that Formerly tw O men from the Shi 

the Sri „ Tho Ultr tad t ovn to CK Kd, (force) of th? fort did e. otk trader Jiim 

aninKar Therefore appoint tw o men to work under him 

T vo letters of tl e vounger Madhava Rao and obtain as before the work from his hand 
a Idrcsscd to the Bhonsle of Nagpur clearly show and give him las salary &.c 
that independent as that chief was he also Last year disturbance took place in the fort 

dd not think of dispens ng with the royal of Satara then Shrunant Maharaj Rajashri 
sanction of his succession to the 1 creditary Chhatrapati impnsoned Babu Rao Krishna and 
dominions hs family and attached his house and Inam 

A letter to Slmaji Bhonsle Sena Sahib village Detailed items about the removal of 
Subha— the attachment (then follows) ’ 

1*774-75) Slrmant Maharaj Rajashr Chhatra The humiliating subordination was not com 
pat S« un be ng k ndly d sposed towards v on has pensated by plenty nnd to the unfortunate pup- 
appo nted you Sena Sah b Subha and has even the P« was not granted even the mean satisfaction 
dress of honor and jewels of that ofhee »th > sh eld of forgetting his imprisonment in the midst of 
a sword a seal and an elephant These presents luxury and pomp The account of his hou=e- 


hurc been sent to jou— accept them o 
day 

To Raghujt Bhonsle Sena Sahib Subha— 


hold w as checked w ith more scrutiny perhaps 
than that of any department of the Pesbwa s 
government. Strict regulations were framed 
e\en about such minute details as the groin re 
quired for the Raia s stables 

\enkaj Mankcsbwar and\ishnu Narhara 


. . .. .. c order of the Stir n ant Maharaj Rajashr 

Chhatnpat Swa n — jou should therefore serve the . , , , - . r ,, ; 

go emment w th devot on and n ake good manage '“‘Ormed-a requisition for the gram required 
ment Tor vour arniv and vour nrov ncc p for tlje hordes in the Raja s stable should be 

, ‘ ,, . made every day-m making the rcquisitioa the 

Although the vanity of being addressed by number of hordes newly arrived and that of 
tl e I eshwa for saoads and dress of honor was horses sent away should be taken into considcra 
s 11 left to bun the pos tion of tl e Raja of tion The Huzur lias come to know that in 
Satara w as worse than miserable I erhaps the stead of do ng that you get from the Pratfmdhi 
ncanest of the Maratha Sardnrs would not grain for eight days at n tiny 
have liked to change places with him As nn The Chhatrapati lacked even the v erv ncccs 
organ c part of the State he 1 ad not tie s ties of am ddle class Maratha slender of income 
ordinary nght of an ordinary man of dismissing We learn froma document of the Elder Madhava 
and nppomting his own servants He had the Rao that the Maharaja had not even a enrden 
mort hcation ot seeing his household controlled for gro ving green vegetables an 1 that excellent 
bv «n oflicer of the Peshwa Even his Xhtj pnnee ordered tl at a garden suitable for vege 
matgare were appointed and sent from Totma. tables should be given him. The same paper 
(live Khjmatgars were sent to fort Satara govs on to say that tic Maharaia had no 

mo uX-el m x h E” l T ,o r '>«■« wSahovo 

orpl tl for Utonol on or .ntrea,. , , pi°moSl’t ™ u/'md 

SSJSyEjr, 


allowance ' 


t on he issued orders of arrest or .mpnsonmint made for tl c fatten . c diet of a pet leonard 
1 e ran the risk of t n tergo ng the hum Iiation of The vounger Mi lhav a Rno was bowlrer not 
Rceu g them co intcrmanded In tic Tear T.7 >7 so indulcent Alihimt-h 1. S 

OS Ca, esli \uant and Bal u Rno Knsl na were 1 a v nr on a salar, of? 1 • * PP ° mtCl1 N mb . nj ' 
arrested m connection with some disturbance for tra niog tie Kaja s 
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fencing and granted sarnnjam* to each of the 
two wives and to each of their two daughters 
he refused to grant a sum adequate for the 
repair of an aqueduct which conveyed water to 
the palace of Satan It was represented that 
two to three thousand rupees would be 
necessary for the w orh but the Peshwa did not 
grant more than Ks 800 It may be objected 
that perhaps the agent at Satara over-estimated 
the necessary cost and the Peshwa had 
naturally reduced it to a more reasonable 
amount but we do not observe the same atti 
tude so far as his other grants and expenses 
w ere concerned 

Uhl To hr shna Rao Anant— a p pe convejs 
water to the palace of Satara from \ avatesl war — t is 
damaged at d liferent places two to three thousand 
rupees wl! be necessary for reparng t jou have 
wrtten to Sadashva \nant to request for the grant 
of the above sum from the Sarkar He accord ng(j 
prajed for the grants but it v II not be coiwcnent 
to give so much But as t is urgent a grant of R» 
Soo is made for.repa ring the p pe 

But the poor Maharya however could not 
do without praying to thePeshwa— so poor and 
helpless was he that although about 4 years 
lnd elapsed since his mamage lie could not 
make the customary present of land to his sister 
until ft grant of GO Biglias had been for that 
purpose made by the Peshwa in 17S2— S3 

• Maharaja Rajashri Chhatrapat Swami marr ed 
tw ce but h s s stci Saubhagj abat Sautubai Mahad k 
d d not get on these occas ons the customary present 
of Katbahpan Therefore a new Inam of 60 B ghas 
in all W a Chavar each of 1st 2nd and 3rd class 
land) is made to her with all dues and r ghts as>gncd 
to t 

In fact the weakness tif the Satara Raja bad 
become so publ c that one ^adashivn Dadaji 
Mavlangkar actually encroached upon the 
royal grounds at Sangnmw eshw ar and built 
n hou«e qn tl c foundation of a palace belonging 
to the Raia a ancestor Sambhaji Maharaj m 
s^ite of the opposition of the Joshis of that 

^ Toor and powerless as 1 e w as the Raja of 
Satara was a political factor of no mean 
in portance Though «I ghted in private he w as 
1 onoured in i nbh The Tcshwos and other 
chiefs paid naznr to him and to h s relatives 
wheneverthev wenttopaj their respect* to the 
Chhatrapati or when P e king was p'cased to 
honour them with a royal visit mtleir camp 
Large sun.* were «pent on occasions 1 keJy to 
attract publ ctoicc When a son was born to 
queen \nandi Hat tl e eldest w« f e of the re gn ag 
Raja (17 '2 03) Madhava Kao II ordered 
Ks 1000 to be spent tor dLS'ribution of sugar 
» nnd other cercr omes In 1S0“*8 the Peshwa 
» craned Rs 2 >,000 for the fu~cral ob«cqnies of 
Raja Shaba In the same year not than 
« . Rs V C«V) were <pent at the time of the new 
r ki-gS coronation a*d the Tv hwa Bajt Rao 
II o dered 100 shots to be fired from a eansoa 


to celebrate that occas on In 1^09 10 more 
than Rs 1” 000 w ere spent on tl e occa* on 
of the royal marriage and some oth*r ceremonies 
of minor importance The servants and relatnes 
of the king were exempted from taxes and 
custom duties and sometimes a small pension 
in the form of land or cash was granted to hi& 
near relatn cs ' ' 

For the fam lj of Nars ngh Rao Cuzar broth er m 
law of Shr mant Rajashri Chhatrapati Siam an 
annual pens on of Rs j too has been granted Out of 
that a \ Ilage of an ncome of Rs 50 has to be 
given ThcremanngRs 500 are to be pad from 
Satara (1 3 0 84) 

Shrimant Kshatmakulavatan*a Maharaj 
Rajashri Chhatrapati Swarm s relatives and 
servnnts are enjoying Inam land and saranjarn 
Pressure Ins been put on them for cesses owing 
to barat from the barhar This letter is written 
to you exempting them from the ce«s now 
Therefore do not pre«S them for payment.' 

To keep up appearance in the public Satara 
was allowed to enjoy eamparative secnntv in 
the midst of mil tary depredation and public 
plunder William Henry Tone an English 
officer xn the service of Baji Rao Raghunnth 
observes m his pamphlet on the Maratha ins- 
titutions (published 1799) », 

The country c rccmiacent to Satara enjojs an 
exempt on from m 1 tar> depredii ors of ill kinds atid 
whenever anj eh ef enters th s d str ct all tl e en* gns 
ol royalty are la d as d^and the laagara or the great 
drum of the emp re ceases to beat 

Twice had Nana Farnavis attempted to 
bring the peculiar political position of the 
Raja of Satara into use and twice he failed 
When Mabadaji Smdhio, jealous of Nanas 
influence nt the Teshwas court and perhaps 
with an ulterior object of putting lumsclf at 
the head of the Maratha confederacy will 
the Peshwa as a useful and com enient puppet 
in lus hands had procured for Madhava Rao 
II the high sounding and lengthy titli of 
\nkeel Mutlak Arairul Umra Mntkhnrul Mu 
malik Madarulmaham Maslatlajat Umcdara 
Kinkhis Tut Far JJafadnr Shinfsakar Sadat 
Mand Bajya IX. Bam I arjand Kha«nl Efci* 
Makjaa Mahanjadh raj Kao Pandit I radhan 
Bahadur Nana pointed out that the lc*hwa 
could not as a «ervant of the Raja of Satara 
n**ume the title of Maharajadhirnj Tlcprob 
lemwas however easily solved as it was rot 
very diff cult for the S ndhn to procure tl c gra 
cions con«cnt of their royal master Again after 
the snmde of Sawni Madhava Rao Nana 
had for a moment indulged Inm«elf in tJ c 
idea of re-establishing tLe anti ontr of the 
IIon«c of ^luvaji but the icipracticabi *y of th* 
scheme w as apparent However the clams 
of the Raja were rccogn sed by the rngls’i 
govenment after the fill of the Peshr a and 
whi*c the last Pcdma wax personeloff tie 
descendant of < rhira J i was r*-i stall d as ti 
rulm^ chief W e bj> nor leave hn m 1 
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‘we hate long eaten Ins bread and he has 
favoured ais as Ins children and again 1 this 
body is grown on Ins bread 11 These Sardars 
therefore were at first more amenable toilis 
ciplineand obeyed the Pcshwa without much 
grumbling The old Sardars how ever expected 
the Feshw a to remember that any respect that 
might be «liown to him wns a matter of 
courtesy and not of right and that he in his 
turn should in courtesy return it The Angvia 
for example expected the Feshw a to come 
two nnh a from Poona to receive him on 
Ins visit to that city It wns also expected 
that the teshwa should dismount on lus 
approach and receive linn on i gasha (an 
embrmdred cloth) and then accompany him 
to his (Pcshwa’s) residence always keeping 
on the left side of the \ isitor and after he has 
taken the hetel leaves at his place, icnd him to 
the residence appointed for his use and send a 
dinner also And m the Hall of Public Audience 
the Sngna expected thePeshwato n«c to receive 
him and then sit on the same galicha The 
Jadhava Raos also claimed similar privilege 
and the Pcshwa found it convenient to gratify 
their vanityhy celebrating the occasion of the 
Jadhava Raos visit to the Peshwas place by 
releasing prisoners “Shrtraant Nana Sahib 
Pcshwa (ie, Balau Baji Rao) addressed Pilau 
Jadhava Rao as Kaka and the prisoners in 
the government pnsonlwere released in honour 
of his visit to the government house As a 
logical consequence of this idea the old Sardars 
claimed precedence over the new Sardars in 
the field of battle If both Bhonsle Nagpurkar 
and the Skinde were present in the battle 
field, the Rhon9le would demand the chief com 
maud as a matter of right 

During the Pcshwa period the feudal Barons 
both new and old, exercised sovereign authority 
within their fiefs, although the Pcshwa had the 
prerogative of appointing their chief officers 
Dcwans of the Gaikwrad the Holkar and the 
Shtndia were always appointed by the I eshw a. 
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but all of them claimed- uncontrolled exercise 
of sovereign rights Tims says Jadhava Ran 
* The management of Malegapn w here w e live 
has been always wftth us the Sirkar has no 
authontj over it ’ The Supekar Pawars also 
claim the same right of managing their saranjam 
without any interference from tne Pcshwa 

Numerous other instances could be cited Of 
similar claims The villages over which these 
Sardars were autonomous republics and their 
democratic institutions remained unaffected 
and undisturbed till the lax supervision of the 
Pcshwa’s government w as replaced by -the more 
centralised and more efficient administration 
of the Tnglish The description of the village 
institution wc Should postpone for the present 
and try to understand the general structure of 
the Maratha constitution At the head of 
constitution was the Pexhwa who had power 
to net as the deputy of the Satara Raja lie 
was therefore the head of the feudal nobles and 
one of them nt the same time The feudal 
nobles dui military service in return of their 
fiefs or saranjams and were independent rulers 
in everything but name The \fllages «« Maha- 
rashtra proper were however autonomous 
republics managed by their own officers under 
the supervision of the saranjami s officers Thus 
the whole constitution was a cutious combina- 
tion of Democracy and feudal Autocracy In 
fact no single term of political philosophy can 
be applied to it Friable to call it a Monarchy, 
Aristocracy or Democracy Tone calls it a 
Military Republic This is true only in one 
sense that the meanest soldier, if Jic had ability, 
could logically expect to be a Sardar of the 
confederacy The confederacy it«elf as Tone 
points -out, was based not upon confidence but 
jealousy , and incapable of a comprehensive 
policy of national patriotism which had been 
the aim of Slmnji, fell to pieces when it came 
into conflict with a nation which combined 
individual self sacrifice with national ambi- 
tion 
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By Dr ScimiNDRA Bos^f m a , rn n , 

Lectdrer, State UmYERSm of Iowa , U S A 


• TELL A HORSE'S POINTS - 

A T the time Abraham Lincoln wds {hi 
President of the United Spates 


— unusually voluminous affair And when 
the great President saw jt, he sighed 
pathetically *T should w ant ti new lease 


anew gun The report turned out to be exhibit a gram of common sense’ Ifls£q| 
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a man to boy a horse for me, I. expect to 
have him tell me his points, and not how 
many hairs he has on his tail.'* 

As I look at the bulky report of the 
over-praised Calcutta University Commis- 
sion, I am almost driven to say, “I should 
want a new lease of life to read this 
through.” I gladly concede that the 
Sadler report is not without merit in 
spots, and unlike other official documents, 
it is not altogether coulear de rose The 
report, for instance, makes little attempt 
to fortify all the mistakes and fallacies of 
the Indian government of the viceroy. On 
the contrary^ it does tend to prove on 
occasions that the Indian bureaucracy, 
at least on matters educational, has been 
neither faultless nor infallible. An unpre- 
judiced critic, however, cannot help feeling 
that the report is nothing unusual, 
nothing miraculous, nothing that a group 
of capable Indian-born educationists could 
not, produce. The chances are that a 
„ report of an Indian educational com- 
mission* made up of Indian educators, 
though lacking in the artistry of English 
literary expression, would be marked by 
an independence of judgment and a sense of 
the-real needs of India— far too rare among 
the members of the ruling race. After all 
India was not made for foreigners, but 
for Indians. No doubt the report purports 
to. foreshadow a great educational 
renaissance. Nevertheless, it is open to - 
honest doubt if tbe resultant practical 
value will ever be commensurate with 
the thousands and thousands of public 
money lavished upon the imported 
commission. > 

SOME EDUCATIOXAL COMMOXPLACES. 

Judging by the American standard of 
education, which is among the very 
highest the world affords, the report^of 
the Calcutta University Commission's 
reactionary. t Consider, ([ you will, the 
creation of the Intermediate College. It 
will tend .to retard, rather than hasten, 
the spread oF-htgher education in the 
country. 'For upwards of a dozen .years 
there has 'been ^ a steady "movement in 
-American universities to shorten $hc period 
of graduation from'- four to three years. - 


As a matter of fact, in most of the leading 
American universities, including Harvard, 
Columbia, and nearly all the higher State 
institutions of learning, a student by 
attending summer sessions can secure his 
B. A. degree in three years after his 
matriculation from the high school. The 
Sadler Commission’s proposal that the 
stage of admission to the university should 
be the present Intermediate, instead of the 
present Matriculation, is not in line with the 
advanced educational thought ; it will 
lengthen rather than shorten the period 
of graduation, and thereby put a man 
off that much longer before entering upon 
his life work. 

The report states with a good deal of 
gusto that a primary aim o f the proposed 
Intermediate College is to give the“Bengali 
boy” a "liberal education,” to train him 
to the very easy and simple task of "exact 
and clear thinkihg.” Besides, he "must” — 
yes, "must”— know how to write English 
with “clarity and precision,” and he 'must’ 
—always ‘must’— speak English "easily and’ 
correctly.” It seems to me that college as 
an establishment to polish up English is 
not worth three or four years of any one’s 
time. A university diploma, largely based 
upon the ability of the recipient to use 
English, is not worth the vellum on which 
it is engrossed. In this connection one 
would like to know how many of the 
English and American university gradu- 
ates, whose mother-tongue is English, 
can handle the English language with 
"clarity and precision.” From what I 
have seen of them during all the years I 
have been abroad, I do not hesitate to say 
that they number very few indeed. That 
Indian students should learn to speak and 
write English, even though it is. a foreign 
tongue, no one will deny ; but there should 
positively be no attempt to make a fetish 
of it. In the American universities, where 
students are required to study some 
European languages, the number of those 
who can use ’them "easily and correctly” 
with "clarity and precision” is mighty 
small. More than that, Americans — unlike 
Indians — do not import annually an armv 
of native European teachers to ~ 
American jouthsin European 1 
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\menca does *nqt regard the exact mton No American university lias any Iron 
ation and peculiar accents of European dad rule limiting the "Size of its classes • 
lancua< T cs as absolutely indispensable to In the State Umveisitv of Jowa, which is 
acquiring a. ‘liberal education*' And one of the “big nine 1 State universities ot 
although the United States employs the Republic, vv e have found that a large 

" ' ■* — * — ' class, under a competent professor, is not 

inconsistent \\ itb good teaching The 
Head of our Political Science Departments 
who enjoys th£ distinction of being a keen 
student of government, has a class this 
year of 120 students ~ The Dean of our 
Graduate College, Dr- Carl E Seashore, 
a man known the world over for his on 
ginal contribution in experimental psy 
chology has now charge of two classes 
which hav£?,over 200 students in eadt 
‘ The increased enrolment in all par Ame- 
rican universities and the pressing neccs 
sity of observing strictest economy m 
these days of financial stringency,” said 
the renowned educator to me this morning, 
are the compelling reasons for larger 
classes everywhere Then, too , from the 
pedagogical point of Tiew, small dnsses 
are undesirable Personally, large*. classes 
are td me verj inspirational, veiy much 
indeed ” Now along cotnes a Calcutta 
University Commission— chieflj made up 
of obscure men— and babbles about classes 
of what it coacuves to be Of “reasonable 
size !* 

The problems of examination m Indian 
universities are difficult, and as an Indian 


“home grown” foreign language teachers 
in her educational institutions she c ecms 
to find no difficulty in holding her own as 
a foremost world pow er 

Some may think that I am prejudiced 
m favor of America , but I am not Lwish 
J 'to say, however, that whatever may be. 
the shortcomings of American professors, 
they have the saving grace of * common 
horse sense I was told the other day by 
one of ,my colleagues m the English 
Department that he permitted a French 
girl student to wnte an English test in 
I rench “All I w anted to find out was 
said my learned friend who is a recognized 
authority m bis field, 4 how much the 
student had absorbed of the fundamental 
ideas of the English authors she had been 
studying It mattered little whether she 
expressed her thoughts in English or 
Trench ” 

The Calcutta University Commission 
- has declared itself m favor of small classes 
It believes that cv en a class of fifty stu 
dents is * toq large ’ On the other hand, 
some of the expert school administrators 
in America maintain that large classes 
have no peculiar relation to inefficiency 


Speaking of the relative advantages of educator has observed, are “a great dc- 


small and large classes in secondary 
schools. Professor Charles L Harlan 
writes in a ^recent issue of Educational 
Administration and Supervision 

4 Small classes arc expensive, since they 
decrease the cost per pupil This added 
expense does not seem justified when it is 
1 noun that the difference in achievement 
of small over the larger classes is small 
If one vv islies to secure higher promotion 


terrent factor m the way of true learning 
Let no one, however put all the blame 
on the shoulders of the much abused 
Indian students Having for yfears rubbed 
shoulders v\ itlj students from practicallj 
c\crj quarter of the globe, I am prepared 
to go dn record that as a whole Indian 
students iri their intellectual calibre arc 
surpassed bj none , they arc capable of 
myble impulses and exalted ideals , they 


lnth ® et,c - be , tter hi \ c K° od brains, clear minds, snappr 
? ?” 3patlo, ‘ ra ctass rad a -rotaewue appetite for 

• la S! bora tiork What more do yoo tvant* 

J 1 !w2lt t S )llab, eI| lW u tl " ns8 00,1 And yet the American publicist, Mr Price 
m of ?" Eh "’'H:™' e<1 C°n«r, make, himself responsible for the 

7 0 " c,Kc, ' nt statement that nt the Ihdinn csomumr 
eupemsion of the larger classes rather tions ‘ it takes 24 000 candidates for 
0 >“ *k« tire of niatnenlation to secure 11 000 p-isses, and 

of these 11 000 onh 1,900 survive ^ 
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falte the B A "'degree' Sure!} surds 
there is something radically wrong with 
the whole examination system I am 
inclined to bdiese that examinations m 
India are unnecessarily stiff that they arc 
more difficult in India than most other 
countries and certainly more difficult than 
m England l At Oxford for example and 
as a means of comparison 2 says Mr 
Collier the number ot those who fail to 
matriculate is negligible and of nine 
hundred who annuallv matriculate, about 
650 proceed to their degree 

While 1 have no statistics ou hand just 
now to prove my contention I am sure 
the number of those students m \mcncan 
universities w ho fail m tlicir final examt 
nations is tcij small The low percent 
age of failures m examinations is due 
for one thing to careful personal interest 
taken in each student by some officers 
especially appointed for that purpose 
Should the student prove to be an racom 
gible delinquent in his studies he is told 
to withdraw himself from the college of 
course In America the relation between 
the college and the student is not how 
ever, that of a jail and a convict Here 
the student even when he fads in some 
of Ins quarterly or semester examinations 
is helped and guided until it is thoroughly 
clear that he is beyond all redemption 
A few w ceks ago one of the Deans of our 
University sent me nn informal note rela 
tive to a student who faded last quarter 
but has been admitted to registration 
for the present session on probation 
iThe work of the delinquent student during 
the past term according to the Dean s 
letter, * was not at all satisfactory but he 
lias expre^ed an earnest dfcsire to be 
permitted to Jtlal e another effort and has 
given assurance that certain conditions 
present during the last quarter wdlnot 
interfere with his work this quarter 
therefore the Committee on Admission is 
'gwing him this opportunity of continuing 
his registration for the present quarter 
We ask your cooperation in getting 
a fine On this \ oung man as to his ability 
to do college w ork his attitude tow ard 
his Classes his industry and attendance 
to the end that at the dose of the term 
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you may aid tlus conmuHceMiv a jrepoit 
in determining whether or not it would be 
for the best interests of the student and 
of the Unuersity that he he permitted to 
tontmne or whether his registration 
should be cancelled 

It is of course understood that if at 
any time during the present quarter vOu 
become convinced that it is useless for this 
man to continue vour course you will so 
recommend 

Tests and examinations arc an evil— 
perhaps a necessary ewl but under no 
circumstances should they be made so 
hard as to become a great deterrent 
factor in the w av of true learning 

MIIITAR \ TR\I\I\G 

The Sadler s commission has dbnc well 
in calling pointed attention to the poor 
physical condition of the Indian students 
I thoroughly agree with the commissioners 
that something should be done at once to 
improve the health of the student popula 
tioa They have recommended Indian and 
English games ns a solution of the 
problem That is good,, enough so far as 
it goes but it does not go far enough 
If Indian universities really wish to ile\ elop 
a practical program of physical education 
they should introduce compulsory military 
training as a part of the umversity 
cumculum Such a training is desirable 
for at lea«t thr£e good reasons First it* 
will produce a better type of Indian 
manhood Second it will make it possible 
to reduce the huge standing army and at 
the same time lurnislr the country with 
stronger better and less expensive 
defenders against foreign encroachment 
Third, it is b6und to make for lo)al 
-citizens teaching them patriotism*, 
obedience and respect for law and order 

In most of the \mencan uune sities 
there is a well-equipped Military Depart 
meat which giies in. co-operation with 
the government, instruction m military 
science and tactics The military training 
m these restitutions is compulsory for all 
first year and second vear students Of 
course m a country like India where people 
>are forbidden bvlaw to carrv arms 
there are not many posibihttes for military I 
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cducitiou That is. clear tnough Still 
students could be taught to march 
conduct field manocm rts respond to 
commands drill and learn the manual of 
arms Such a training however clement 
art will go fir toward making .Indian 
toutl s jliys cally and intellectually more 
sound 

POLITIC \L LDl C 1 TIO\ 

S nee the 1 ist European w ir American 
universities ha\e witnessed a new era in 
the teaching of political science — an era 
that is being characterized by a new 
emphasis upon American Government and 
Citizenship by a revaluation of the 
importance of Administration in both 
teaching and research and by the apparent 
paradox of an intense interest in self 
government accompanied by a w idespread 
enthusiasm for w orld polities Since the 
sigrnng of the armistice the number of 
students in the Department of Political 
Science at low a has increased from 472 to 
901- and tic instructional stall has been 
enlarged from the equivalent of four full 
time positions to six full time positions 
and the annual Department budget has 
grown from thirty three thousand rupees 
to forty thousand rupees In other words 
the percentage of increase ia student 
enrolment is Diaper cent instructional 
staff 50 per cent and m budget a little 
over 27 per cent The rapid development 
in the study of the science of govern 
rnent at Iowa is typical of similar 
growth in other American universities 
Ivor is the increased interest in political 
education confined to the continental 
America In the Insular Possessions of 
the United States is to be noticed the same 
tendency It was mv pleasure last month 
to meet 1 rofessor Maximo M Kalavv 
Chief of the Department of Political 
Science in the University of the Philippines 
^Manila) Professor Kalavv who is now 
on apolitical mission to the United States 
informed me that lus De[ artment has an 
instructional staff of two pfofessors on 
.fulltime and two lecturers on part tune 
meal i «* Dep trtn ent is now ofllnnrr 
superv ision or v n 

than through ft redaction'll, * 
clashes 


„ Constitutional History 

J Philippine Government 

4 Vmcrican Government 

5 Theory and Practice of Legislature 

G Municipal Government 

7 International Law 

8 Administrative Law 

9 European Governments 
10 Oriental Governments 

The Calcutta University Commission 
seemed to be somewhat nervous because 
of the liberal political and social ideals 
which have gripped the imagination of the 
Indian student commUmtv In fact the 
commission did discover a real danger 
m the historical studies in the university 
system of Bengal It would 'therefore 
tram students to examine difficult issues 
of politics and economics with just discnmi 
nation to accustom them to thoroughness 
of critical examination to give them ft 
distaste for shallow rhetoric and to furnish 
them vv ith the materials for a sober and in 
dependent judgment Tine words they are ! 
But how is the result to be attained * The 
commission has suggested that aatudentin 
Intermediate stage should hate— if at all 
possible —some lenow ledge of history and 
also— if at all possible — a discipline mat 
least in one of the reasoning subjects— logic, 
economics or mathematics Then when 
the student has passed lus Intermediate 
examination and is preparing for an arts 
degree he may studv cither histoiy or 
economics but mind you not both Of 
course not a syllabic is to lie taught) 
directly about political science Ihtf 
books on that subject so far as the 
commission is concerned are in an Index 
Cxpurgatonns To study the organs and 
functions of gov emment vv ould be wicked 
all wicked don t yc know l And this the 
training in politics and economics if you 
please ' Thereupon our budding university 
graduate rushes out with his great equip 
ment of a smattering of history or 
economics and lo the tncl is done In,, 
an instant lie solves the various difficult 
issues of politics and economics with just 
discrimination 1 crfectly wonderful ! v 
The thoroughness of critical examina 
tion vvlnjj the tsober and independent 
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commissioners have given the subject is 
marvellous 

PR 1CT/C 1 L EDLC\TIO\ 

India lia*» been more or less n student 
of the abstract at least since she lost her 
independence Time has now come to 
partly withdraw the Indian mm 1 from the 
litcrarv tmagimtion and speculative 
philosophy This is pre-eminently the 
age of machinery and sca.net The da vs 
when education was expected onU to 
provide culture and amusLinent for the 
dilettante leisured class have gone nnd 
passed India need not for some time 
wort} much about sending y oung men to 
tinners i ties that will devote themselves 
cvclusivclv to philosophy and belles 
lettres nnd become exquisite highbrows 
The country cannot be run by unpractical 
dreamers nnd visionaries The whole 
trend of the Western educational effort is 
toward training for practical work 
ratlier than encouragement of ornamental 
nnd literary interests In India too 
literati law vers and government clerks 
must make wav for the new arrav of 
worlers mcrclinnts manufacturers cn 
ginccrs financiers ami scientific farmers 
Education must lH. connected with every 
day life Educitio n_sl)onl 1 mean economic 
freedom — freedom vv I nc h cl nssicql_ctiuca. 
tion mav not secure, but practical educ a 
tion alvvavs does tind_wil i —— — 

One gathers from the report of the 
commission that with the negligent excep 
tion of half a dozen wilful witnesses nil 
who appeared before that body made a 
vigorous plea for wholesale introduction 
of technological training But nearly all 
of the wisest counsels are kicked aside bv 
the commission It favors the introduc 
tion of commercial education only m the 
secondary schools and none at all in 
colleges At a time when the w hole w orld 
is recognizing theurgent need of a thorough 
preparation for a business career India 
is to have ns little of it as possible This 
-cannot but strengthen the suspicion that 
• the present masters of India arc pantcl v 
about well trained Indians who may be 
snccessful competitors of their foreign 
economic exploiter® If that lie the ease 
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win not have the honesty to throw off 
the camouflage nnd ®iv sofrtnkly 7 Here 
in the United State® I find that mdnstri d 
nnd commercial education is being encour 
aged by tic government in every con 
ccivablcv av \t the beginning of the I ist 
century there were in this country only 
three schools offering day training m 
m lustnal vocations nnd all of them were 
supported bv private foundations But 
at pres-nt writes Professor Graves of 
the Universttv of Pennsylvania ‘ industrial 
education at public expense »n the dnv ns 
well as in the night is widespread The 
school system rf all progressive cities 
affords vocation il instruction in elementary 
schools and technical hi^h schools The 
course given m high schools of commerce 
is of the strongest and covers four or 
five years I lirtlicrmore continues the 
same nuthon \ within the past decade 
lusher education in commerce 1ms b-cn 
started at the universities— especially the 
state universities and nil these institutions 
of nnv stindmghavc established colleges 
of commerce 

There can be no tw o opinion® that if 
the Calcutta University Commission had 
liccn duty appreciative of its high respon 
sibihty it would have come out flat 
footedly— without ifs and huts— advo 
eating a thorough going program of 
establishing a network of schools and 
colleges where all branches of industrial 
art could be taught As it is, the com 
mission has blithclv gone on for the most 
part with its tv addle of literary studies 
In short the commission has neglected to 
meet the issue of industrial education 
squarely and thereby has shown its 
bankruptcy of practical wisdom of far 
sighted educational statesmanship 

Again w hat of agricultural education 
\ glance at The AHJndii Agricultural 
Statistics compiled a couple of years ago by 
I mdlay Shirras should convince one of the 
utter necessity of trained workers m this 
field It appears from this Statistics that 
there an. m India 112 3OSOO0 acres of 
tillable waste land waiting to beTeclaimed 
If five acres are sufficient to support 
a family — a3 frequently they are in India — 
22 461,000 families could easily be pro*- 
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ed for m ttT s laml But how could these 
broad acres be brought under the plow ? 
Where arc the men \ itli requisite know 
ledge of scientific agriculture to convert 
this immen«e idle area into a source of 
national v\ cal th s \t present they do not 
practically exist Ilcnce it is th<T clear 
duty of the government to introduce a 
comprehensive scheme of agricultural 
education beginning With the primary 
schools and secondary schools and up 
through colleges Now the Calcutta Uni 
vcrsity Commission professes a good deal 
of bp sympathy w ith this \ lew but— there 
is always out little but — It insists that 
direct agne iltural teaching at an carl) 
school age is inadvisable tthv ? Is the 
commission ignorant of the exj enenced 
judgment of educational experts in Ame 
n a— the country tl at leads all other 
nations in agricultural education 5 There 
are now in the United fetates over one 
hundred agricultural high shools and 
direct agricultural training as a regu 
lar part of the course is given in several 
thousand high and elementary school 
systems What lias the commission to 
sav about tins ? The plain truth is that 
the commission w as simply obsessed with 
the imaginary need of great caution 
in regard to the number of students to 
be trained in agriculture so that the 
market may not be flooded There you 
have it 1 These few words reveal as Mr 
Putnam Welle said in discussing the out 
rageous Japanese demands upon China 
a peculiar rtn 1 verv illuminating chemis 
„ try of tl e. soul They let its jmconsci 
ous!) perhaps into the very secret rcce«s 
cs of the commissioner s brains W ise 
men these commissioners are ' 

cprcmoN or uove\ 

l acts about women s education nre 
appalling After one hundred and fiftv 
years of English rule in India one learns 
that among adults only ten w omen in a 
thousand can read and write Is not 
that a frightful condition ? W hat is to be 
don«f i ow y Ind au girls of to-day will 
become the mothers of Indian men the 
build rs of the Indian pation of to 
morrow W*ho dares to neglect the edti 


cation of Indian girls In referring to the 
worl ing class of England Mr Lloyd 
George made the statement that it is 
impossible to build an A -one ration from 
A three material Thi9 is true ns cmplm 
tically of England as of India no one 
can hope to build a powerfn LaalK ffof 
men whose future mothers are laboring 
under the darkness of ignorance 

The section ol the commission s report 
dealing with the injurious effect oY higher 
education on the health and phy stque of 
the girl students seemed to me very signi- 
ficant In the United States girls who go 
through college seldom suffer from break 
down in ill health Recently an inquiry 
was made to Brvn Mawr College a 
leading w omnn a college in \menca as 
to the health of its Students The answer 
furnished by Miss Constance M Iv Apple 
bee the physical director of Bryn Mawr 
indicates that college education is an aid 
to a girl s health bhc says 

The only time our girls are sick to any 
noticeably extent is when they halt the 
regularity of their life here to go home 
They come back with colds too much 
plum pudding and arc below par for q 
week Then ns soon as they get back 
into their normal healthy way of life 
sleeping eating playing and working at 
regular times, thev tegam their vigor -owd 
pink cheeks * 

The records of Bryn Mawr for the 
past seven years show that hardly any 
girls left because of illness tint halfto 
three-fourths of them continued in the 
same state of health and that the balance 
were improved through the close super- 
vision exercised by the physical direetdr 

The health of women students m an 
American university compares favorably 
with those of men Much of course is 
due to the physical exercise which the 
students are required to take, up to cer 
tarn classes But on the whole as was 
reported m the Umveriitv of Wisconsin, 
tie health of young women is improved 
and their physical strength increased while 
m attendance at the university” That 
v omen do not suffer in health under 1 the 
strain of competitive intellectual work i& 
further evidenced from the fact that 
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ever-increasing number of them is taking 
advantage of higher educational' opportu- ■' 
nities.’, “In 1901,” according to Monroe’s 
; Cyclopedia of Education, ”31 percent of 
.the graduate students in the United States 
were women ; in 1911, 30 per cent. Of 
those receiving the master's degree in 1901, 
91 per cent were women ; in 1911, 2s per 
. cent. Of those receiving the doctor’s degree 
in 1901', 9 per cent were women; in 1911, 
;10 percent.” 

MOWSSIL COLLEGtS. " 

' A .favorite pastime with some of the 
“superior” 'Anglo-Indian a. is to pick flaws 
and hnrl invidious thrusts at Indian 
colleges; ' Even the Calcutta. University 
Commission did not seem to be able to 
• rise above this'practice. For, it professed 
- to be "painfully struck by the morally” 
"unhealthy conditions” of the colleges in 
, 'mofussil Bengal. In the present stage 
-of Indian national temper it will not 
■ .do for a foreigner, not even for ‘Sir 
Micknel'Sacfter; to slander Indian colleges. 

- ‘ The country, will not simply tolerate such 
• ' foreign-made criticism. However well 

qualified Sir. M. Sadler may be thought tob^ 
.■ for vice<hancellorship of Leeds, University, 

- he is a very poor judge qf- Indian social 
conditions. ..From the actual experience 
in some of the ; * mofussil colleges of 
Bengal, the writer ..considers it a criminal 
libel to brdnd these .educational institu- 
tions 'as, morally '-unhealthy. Hecannot 
help thinking what would have happened 
to -a university commission^— especially if 

, w.£. fixreitgu «ju ’tsu 'prFsmnelr— 

which “would, calumniate the- colleges of 
' a -State in America.. In all probability the 
''students, of those colleges would demand 
that their trndneers be tarred and feather- 
• ed.“ ■ Some of the hotheads may even ask 
that thdr maligners be proceeded against 
more seriously. - . ' . ( .. 
v The .Commission has brought forward 
against mofussil colleges another charge, 
•‘unsupported' by . dny . circumstantial, 
’evidence. -It has stated that “with the 
' exception of Dacca,” and “with one other' 
. possible exception” there is “no independent 
> centre jof. intellectual life” .in- the’ mofussil. 
•.Supposing it were true— which it is not— 
i * 


a detached observer' would like ■ to -ask. 
What has that' got to do with teaching 
in college .? There are dozens and "dozens 
of colleges scattered through villages- and 
hamlets of North America that .can boast 
of no “independent centre of Intellectual' 
life,” . And yet who ever heard of a word, 
against them for that reason ? ~ A college 
community stimulated by high ideals .of. 
integrity, morality and learning, ns 
mofussil colleges are, is bound to. be. ‘a 
centre of intellectual life. But then, there 
is little use getting hot at the -commission. 
As “pigs is pigs,” so a Commission is a . 
Commission. That’s all. . „ ■ . . 

STATE AID. ■ . ' ‘ . ' : 

India is fed to the foil with too many 
Commissions, crammed to bursting with 
too many promises. It is time to give* 
her something more worthwhile 'than a' 
mere monthful of sonorous phrases . and . 
glittering words, which- cost .very- little.' 
The cool indifference of Indian bureaucracy 
toward education reminds me of a banquet 
of rich merchants in New York' City, who 1 , 
ate and drank until the wee small hours of 
the morning. Then just before the' affair 
closed, one of the more prosperous men’ of 
the party arose and said : . 

“Mr. Toastmaster, . as we sat around, 
this table spread with the good ‘things of 
life, all we could eat and all -we could 
drink, my heart' went out to the poor 
people of New York City, the women- who’ 
have not enough clothing, the . cbildren’ : 
who have.not shoes to wear or book's 

wilh.which.+co'gu *cu -shsvsd., and,' T * unovt ■ 
you, Mr. Toastmaster, that we now rise’ 
and give three cheers for the poor.” ' ’ ' 

-That is the way with' some of the fat*, 
salaried rulers of India.. All through th«e' 
long years they have protested their faifh. 
in education; but when it comes to giving : 
‘Hindustan the thing' most needed— educa- 
tion— bureaucrats in India, like the banquet; 
ers in New York; are only willing to’ give 
. ^three cheers. . Now,- how long will- this -be 
permitted to continue ? ~ “India is still shut' 
• out from the’ possibility of receiving - any - 
•„ education for 'the people,” writes Air. H." 
M_ Hyndman in. his -most , thpflght- 
prqvolang volume, The Awn* ’• 
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possible tint owing to unequal distribution of popula- 
tion and wealth it may be necessary to d ffcrentiate the 
qualifications for a vote not merely between different 
provinces, but between different parts of the =anie 
province It is essential to take due account of the 
problems involved tn (i) the maintenance of an electoral 
roll, (a) the attendance of voters at a polling centre, (3) 
the danger of impresonation and (4) the subsequent 
adjud cation of electoral petitions On these considera- 
tions 16 ) the strength of the official and non-official 
agency, which could be made available for electoral 
purposes throughout the country, has an important 
bearing and warns us (7) against, any such inordinate 
and sudden extension of the franchise as might lead 
to a break down of the machinery through sheer weight 
of numbers " 

The danger of sheer weight of numbers or of 
inordinately large sire of the constituencies in Bengal 
and the United Provinces will be evident from the tabic 
about size of electorates given in paragraph 1 1 of the 
teport of the Southborough franchise committee shown 
below 
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A close examination of column 7 showing the 
average sire of the rural constituencies of Bengal and 
the United Provinces will clearly demonstrate that 
there were and are very good reasons for apprehending 
in those two provinces ‘ a break down of the electoral 
machinery through sheer weight of numbers ’ The 
Parliamentary Committee realised this and provided for 
enlarging the size of a Legislative Council 6) section 
7 proviso 3 of the Government of India Act that I 
hav e quoted above and thus reducing the large size of 
th’c rurai’ei&cthrares ano'alsiincrtj' iaia' aoun in irteir 
report to the Parliament" wi section 7 of the Government 
of India Bill that "they regard the number of seats 
allotted to the rural population as disproportionately 
low 3 nd consider that it should recciv e a larger share 
of representat on ” 

Now the Government of India proposed a reduction 
of the e’ectorates of Bengal and the United Provinces 
by one third to get over the evil of their unmangeably 
large sue The same object might be equally gained 
by raising the size of their Councils by adding one 
half or fifty per cent of the elected members This 
they seem to have failed to do if they have approved 
the proposals of the Gov emment of Bengal for add ng 
only 16 members to the Council or whom eight 
only will be allotted to rural represents! on and the 
remaining eight to the representation of the la- 
bours, I uropews and Eurasians of urban areas 
. The Government of India have stuliifed themselves 
when they have not accepted the suggestion of 


the Parliamentary Committee of raising the size 
of the two legislate e courciU instead of reducing the 
size of the electorates to meet the danger that they 
pointed out themselves in paragraph 8 of their fifth 
despatch Were the Government of India in a mood 
of sulk when they d d not accept the suggestion of 
the Parliamentary Committee and fully avail them- 
selves of the Proviso of section 7 of the Government 
of India Act 

Even a cursory view of the table that I have quoted 
from paragraph 11 of the Southborough franchise 
report should have satisfied the Government of 
India, when they indited their fifth despatch on 
franchise, that both on account of population and 
electoral strength the size of the Bengal and United 
Provinces Councils should have been more than double 
of what had been proposedfor Bombay. Taking Bombay 
to be the standard, tnere should have been 266 and 222 
members for Bengal council and 278 and 268 members 
for the United Provinces council by population and 
total electorates respectively Bengal and the United 
Provinces had instead been allowed only 125 and 118 
members for their councils and the joint wisdom of 
the Governments of India and Bengal has now raised 
the number to 140 ( plus occasional 2 ) for the Bengal 
council 

The simple territorial unit for Bengal should have 
been a sub-division with an average population of over 
half a million and an average electorate of over 14006 
persons If we had in average one Mussulman and 
another non Mussalman member for each Sub-Division, 
we should have had then the simplest and most intelli- 
gible system of franchise that the ill tcrate and the 
literate would have equally understood and appreciated 
Every voter would have been able to walk the distance 
to the palling station and record his vote I regret 
most sincerely that Mr. Surcndra Nath Banerjee, who 
was a member of the franchise committee, did not 
go’for making a territorial unit out of every sub- 
division and for having 250 members, instead of 125, 
for the Bengal Council as well as for the United 
Provinces 

1 need not repeat here what I said in another article 
on this subject published in the January issue of the 
Modern Her :ev, sugge'tmg a Council of 250 members 
of whom 133 members were to represent rural area®, 

17 urban areas 30 European and Eurasian Commer- 
cial Community and 20 members to ^represent the 
tJmoifoibbig, educational’ ana 1 commercial’ interest 01' 
the Indian Community , leaving 30 members to Govern- 
ment for nomination of 35 officials including 15 
Government pleaders and 15 non-officials of classes 
that have not succeeded to get any representations 
through 1 general constituencies 

Now will a council of 250 members be too big and 
unwieldy for conduct of legislative business ? I do 
not think - so Unless the council be much larger than 
140 members, the / emmdars and men of oUier pro- 
fessional classes will be supreme in the council and 
having the same interest they will act as an oligarchy 
There are over 1 20 000 revenue paying and revenue- 
free Mehals in Bengal held by twice as many persons. 
The supporters of landhold ng interests will not be 
confined tekthe five members specially elected by the 
thousand big 7 emmdars Unless'the number of mem- 
bers of the council be sufficiently large, there will be 
no opportun ty under the present cond tions of Bengal, 
for a bona fide tradesman or agr culturist or handle,,- 
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Craftsman of my true repreSentat \e of trade ngn 
culture or cott'ige ndustry gett ng adm ss on nto the 
legi lat ie counci not to talk of the Assembly and 
sound a dscordant voce among t the olgarehy of 
landholding and profe's onal classes 

J am «orry that the Moderates and the Extrem sts 
■as they are called who profess equally a dslke of 
cpmmetcal tepee eutat on should get esc ted when 
they fnd that the Mussalmaos get here and there a 
seat of two more than they deserve The H ndus are 
'equally to blan c when they quarrel on the excuse 
0? say \\ est Bengal H ndus hav ng got, better re- 
presentation than East Bengal H nous n the Pros n 
aal count l or the H ndus of the Un ted Prov nces 
having got a better representat on than the H ndus 


of Bengal n the Ind an 1 eg slative Assembly * I* 
any deference Between the intrests of I-ast Bengal 
and U est Bengal m the Counc 1 Chamber or between 
Bengal and the Untcd Prov nces in Ihe Ind m 
Assembly T The interests of the Europeans are \ taliy 
d fTercnt from those of the Ind ms in all pros nccs 
and all over Ind a Instead of quarrelling amongst 
themselves the H ndus the Mussulmans and t he 
S khs should 10 n ther hearts and comb ne tl t r vo ces 
aganst the Europeans lest the latter should take 
advantage of d sc’uss on amongst -the led ans ana 
prove supreme m the couticl chambers Ins'* 
what the Europeans are procla m ng already from them 
house tops that they would do 
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Indian Nationality 

1«®1AV Natiovalitv —By R N Gilchrist 
*•! A^Pnnc pal Krishnagar College Longmans 
Green &. Co 1920 Pnce 7s Gd net Pp 216 
TEe chapter headings vnl! give us a general 
idea of tbe nature of the contents of this booh 
They are— Nationality its meaning applications 
and value Indian Nationality race and lan 
gunge Religion Hinduism and Mohammedan 
ism ► Caste , Sir Rabindranath Tngote s Nation 
al stn Rome and India Critical and Construct 
ive Indian Nationality and Federalism 

Revolutions are the chief contributions of tbe 
nineteenth century to the cause Of culture accord 
log to the author and these revolutions are 
of two Linds industrial with results mainly 
material and pol t cal with results mainly spin 
tuah Foht cal revolution is nothing else than 
the introduction into the field of practical politics 
of the principle of nationality The unity of 
fa<^ as an element of nationality depends On 
the belief in such unity for modem races are so 
bused that it is difficult to say what is one race 
and wliat is anotl er race There must how 
ever bi 'some t\ elding together of races some 
intermixture of blood in order to fufe tl e 
different etl me groups into a common whole so 
that nnt onal feeling may emerge The comma 
mty of language is tbe very mother s nullc of 
nationality In this respect Bengal is fortunately 
circumstanced inasmuch as 90 per cent, of her 
population Speak tlie same language. Mis 
government is a prolif c parent of national ty 
The author however takes care to remind us 
that nationality is n spiritual pnne pie and is 
not to be identified with any of the factors 
wh ch lead to its development Though it seeks 
ctnbod merit m self government of some form 
The various unit e* given above are the 
chemical elements of the protoplasm tl e ideal 


gives the life Every nationality" that may 
justly claim to be a nationality should be 
allowed to develop in its own way provided 
that way is not adjudged by the consensus ot 
civil sed opinion to be antagonistic to the com 
molt wea\ of humanity Nationality is m vtsclf 
an incomplete organism., it a'pires to the com 
pletcness of independence in a state of its own 
and if that aspiration has the necessary inherent 
vitality it should not be smothered by alien 
force Each group has sojne distinguishing 
genius of its own which should be piven free 
scope for development Humanity will benefit 
by the preservation of group idiosyncrasies 
These group contributions to tbe common good 
of humanity must however, develop through 
their own institutions and government Inde- 
pendence li story teaches us is a necessary 
-medmm for full and free development [National 
forces] are destructive of dynastic influences of 
alien mis government of barriers in the way 
of self-expression But the destruction is only 
a means to construction, Alien elements imtst 
disappear before an organism enn have free 
life Thus nationabty demands freedom from 
Shackles in order to choose its own medium 
for the development of its own type of lift 
Pach group is to choose for it 'elf what form of 
government it considers necessary for the growth 
of its indigenous institutions So far we arc 
nil agreed with the author Also when he says 
that to exaggerate the differences at the 
expense of the sameness in human nature iS a 
grave error It is nserroncons Too to denout ce 
nationalism because evil effects spring from 
national feeling' But when he proceeds to 
apply hi' principles to India some may be 
d sposed to th nk that he is too fond of repeat-" 
the olTe al catchw ords ns for instance in 
passages Eke the following Nationality^ 
r gntiy understood is an ennobling aspiration--* 1 
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but it mnst be neither premature rib r chattel 
nistic. InTadin for example a targe section 
of the intell gcntfii at present b in a state ot 
national neurasthenia a state of *ensitivene*s 
so ftente as almost to baffle tl e constructive 
efforts of most skilled political specialists of the 
day * In fatrncs3 to the learned professor I ow 
ever vie must say that he is riot in love \\ itli tl c 
‘ bureaucrat ic Pie-hard s as he calls them and 
admits that if the so-called extreme nationalists 
are wrong tlie extreme reactionaries are as 
wrong and there is something to be said in 
favourofthc author's opinion that whileonecan 
not denounce the verv natural nationalism of the 
politically minded classes one connot but deplore 
the disproportionate effort spent on destructive 
criticism of all that savours of government when 
so much in other directions is crying out for the 
intensive expenditure of public spirit The 
author s conclusion is snntmed up thus India 
has much to contribute to humanity and that 
contribution will never benefit the w orhl unices 
the 9pontancitv of Indian life and character is 
given the freest play consistent w ith pence and 
order * 

In the interests of the imperial idea also the 
author thinks it ncees«aty to grant local auto 
nomy to India for it has been demonstrated 
again and again in the history of the colonies of 
the British empire that local autonomy is the 
strongest bond of imperial unit} The grant of 
atitonomv to the colon es was mcantnot only to 
encourage colomalnationahty but to strengthen 
imperial relations The Montagu Chelmsford 
Report recognises this It says ' The 
experience of n century of experiments within 
the empire goes all m one direction As power 
is given to the people of a province or Of a 
bomimon to manage their own local affairs 
their attachment becomes tlie stronger to the 
empire which comprehends them all in a common 
Bond of union 

The author deals at some- -length with the 
■barrier of languages in India and with the 
position of English os the common ham ta franco 
for all India Language is the palladium of^ 
nationalistic feeling 'and the lack of a medium^ 
of common expression stands very- seriously in 
the way of political union But in spite ot the 
encouragement of local vernaculars tbc propor 
tion 9! English know ing persons all over India 
increased by r 0 percent in ten years and since 
the last census report the advance has been 
still more rapid The author is apprehensive 
that the provinces impelled by a feeling of local 
patriotism might institute purely vernacular 
education in all grades and thereby endanger 
the unity of India as a whole He therefore 
- advocates that education should be one of 
the all India subjects though he admits that 
. normally it might be a provincial or transferred 
subject But I rofe**sor Gilchnst hnn«elf show s 
by large extracts from the debate in tl e. Imperial 
, Conned on th s verv subject m 1915 that 
•»rep««entativeTndians do not themselves desire 


to displace Lrg!i3hfrom the «tcurc position ! 
now occupies in our umrer itiesand public life 
With tlie Calcutta bniwrs tf Com us'ian th 
Profe* or is of opinion that Italians must b< 
bilingual before they are uni lingual In sn al 
European nations children have to learn h 
schools the languages- of all their strosge; 
neigl hour*! Dutch chillreiu for example Ken 
C erman Trench and Tngl'h In A«am _l 
percent of the people speal Bengali but tl 
movement in faiour of a- «epantc national 
language for the \s<arocsc backed b\ offici i 
encouragement has achieved considerable if t 
baneful success. \s Jlie anthor says th< 
artificial preservation of language* howeiei 
laudable patrioticallv does not corduce to th 
unity either of nations or of mankind DiffererCi 
oflanguage i«olatcs people and no language!! 
w orth presen mg artificially either for patnotii 
or literary purposes 

Be arc m sul stantial agreement wit! 
I rofessor Gilchrist m the views set forth in his 
chapter on religion \raong Hindus he Says 
toleration in rel pious profession co-ex« ts witl: 
tbc most rigid social intolerance m the World 
The effect of the teaching of physical science it 
broadening the mind of the orthodox Hindu 
has m the opinion of ‘br Herbert Rulcy not 
been v **ry hopeful Science says Sir Herbert, 
no doubt is a powerful sot vent of mythology 
and tradition But the human mindtsbospiiabh 
and the Indian intellect has always revelled jr 
the subtleties of a logic which undertakes tc 
reconcile the most manifestly contradictors 
proposition* Men whose social and famih 
relations compel them to lead a double life wit 
find little d (faculty m keeping tbeir relgious 
beliefs and scientific convictions in «cparnti 
mental compartments \ religion which bar 
succeeded in absorbing ariunlsm is not likely tc 
strain at swallowing science While this is 
true of all nations more or les* we bcl eve it is 
more true of the- Jlnrdus than- of tlur followers ol 
any other religion (Jesuit fathers for instance 
are often enthusiastic votaries of *eience but in 
superstitious beliefs and practices it would, he 
bard to beat a thoroughgoing cathol c priest j 
The tolerance of the Hindus in the realm ol 
religious thought must not therefore blind us to 
the fact that In India the tw o leading religions, 
arc so opposed both in creed rind rel gious ms 
litutions that it may seem almost hopeless td 
fuda meeting 'place for national Itmon The 
amorphons body of doctrine ntua! and social 
orgam«ation which makes up Hinduism is a 
glaring contrast to -the clear cut well-defined 
Moslem doctnne ol the Koran * This opposi- 
tion has been further accentuated by comrau 
nal represehtatton Communal representation 
in any country is an clement of national cleavage 
and in India its me\ itable result is the perpetua 
tion of already existing differences But 
I rofessor Gilchnst n^htly says One of the 
least essential of natio lal tin ties an acad ntaj 
accompaniment of n -1 a btrengthener, 
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own feet (Something similar was said by the 
Calcutta University Commission about the 
unselfishness of the demand of the higher classes 
for popular education ) (4) The solution of the 
problem of foreign trn\ el prohibited by caste 
custom m the lght of the altered social 
conditions of the times (5) The example of the 
feudal nobility of Japan The s nmurai were in 
our Indian parallel Brahmans of Brahmans 
but they stepped down to be \aisbyos even 
budras without complaint Few nations can 
provide a similar act of noble self sacrifice 
(G) The revi\ al of Hinduism with its concomi 
tant manifestation in new forms of national 
octn lty in fine art mus c poetry and literature 
The school of \banindranath Tagore has 
certainly added to the world store of art The 
Gttanjah breathes the pure modern spint in 
Hinduism Htndu nationalism, is capable of 
much positive good In its best aspects we see 
it in social sen ice and social reform art and 
literature and it is m such a form that the 
movement gives definite evidence of the abi ity 
of Hinduism to rise to the heights which new 
political forms will demand In recent vears the 
ciy Bach to JJinduism has not meant return 
to the old dolce far n eatc it has meant the 
cxtmctioiyfrom Hindm«m of powers latent in it 
but hitherto dormant It is the demand for 
Hinduism to stand on its own legs the demand 
for action and positive seta ice The wonderful 
results that have already shown themsehes in 
the verv short period of active Hindu national 
ism leads one to hope that with the attainment 
of a reirreliant manhood Hinduism may have 
many more good things to give The new poll 
tical aroma of responsibility m government may 
f irther permeate the temple and lead to new 
ideals and action There is much to be hoped 
for in the balanced development of a religious 
and social system wb ch has produced the 
Tagores Every indication that we have at 
present of the inw ardness of Indian nationality 
poults to the future indebtedness of humanity 
to a culture capable of real contributions to 
the culture force of the world The author's 
conclusions on the interrelation of caste and the 
development of Indian nationality are that the 
two are not mutually exclusive and that th~ 
trunk of nationality will prove stronger than 
the creeper of caste 

While expressing his appreciation of Hindu 
national sm more than once in this book the 
author points his warning f nger to onetispect of 
it vv Inch he calls chauvinistic nationalism , 
and w Inch he con ders to he full of danger for 
the grow th of Indian nationality inasmuch as 
it is sure to brec 7 antagonism, among the 
nationalists of other religious persuac ons e g 
Fan If in lu m will awaken the forces ot Pan 
* Islaa-ism In this aspect Hindu nationalism is 
characterised by a bind praise of lira lu 
civd sation and at the same time a vicious 
drattemhoa of cv*rytlung non Hmdu * The 


Hindu writer or politician almost invariably 
speaks of the future of India as a Hindu India 
I could fill tins bool with quotations from 
speeches in various Councils and Congresses from 
pamphlets books and articles m whic i Hindu 
speakers or writers envisage a future India for 
the Hindu Indians In the development of 
Hindu national! tv other elements must enter 
The great mass ot influences from the West, the 
co-existmg culture of Mohammedanism and of 
other religions— these must fuse with Hind mm 
before Hindu nationality can become Indian 
nationality What is necessary is balance 
Extremism resulting m wholesale condemnation 
of everything non Hindu will only rai'e to 
antagonism what otherwise mav lie dormant 
And the Moslem too the writer might have 
added must try to withdraw his patriotic 
vision more and more from foreign Muslim 
territories and fix it on Ins motherland of India 
in order to contribute bis quota to the 
development of a common Indian nationality 
Professor G lchnst devotes one chapter of his 
book to Sir Rabindranath Tagore s vv orb call d 
National sra Sir Rabtndrauath is bitterly 
opposed to nationalism to which he a«cnbcs 
many of the grave evils of western culture and is 
of opinion that India s problem is not political 
but social and denounces the caste sy stem as 
the root cau«e of all the miseries of India India 
is worshipping w ith all ceremony the magnifi 
cent cage of countless compartments that she 
has manufactured and it is a vain hope on the 
part of Indian politicians to build a political 
in rack of freedom upon the quicksand of social 
slavery The way in which eastern spirituality 
i» opposed to western materialism by Hindu 
revivalists evokes a word of protest from our 
author The contrast between eastern and 
western materialism lies in the latter being 
more dazzling ostentatious and glaring but 
it is not the religion of the west As for 
the spirituality of Hindu life that word 
is frequent! v used when ritualism or cere 
momahsm w ould be more applicable Say 
what we wi!l if India is to be a nation she 
must be able to -tirvivc ina system of natiors 
if India is to exist among a scheme of nations 
then she must compete with other nations Hi 
Rome yo t must do as the *Romans do If 
commercial sm or industrialism are the props 
which support or the lures which attract 
nations whether of the East or West then 
India must prepare herself for self support she 
must prepare her ovv n props or she mus be a 
lure Commercialism means wealth wealth 
means power— in ships and arms— and India 
without weal h would do tiotlnng but allow 
the newcomer to walk over her sp ntual,Jyt£ 
prostrate body Itisnotbci.au c ofpoht*^| 
unto i tl at men arc greedy" or * ' 

cruel it is because mm Hfi not f. T 
must live la states and 
wav and cot till 
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tit fillings nrd badt results tint come froia 
or„ \onition die nua) Vt our prc^nt state 
of moral attainment tit state mil governnunt 
ircc**ential No 1 what do irilostnalism nn l 
tommercwJtsm implv * TLct too art expressions 
nof tlicunturi ofman \N ith the grow ingionplcxity 
of society there « rt tit yr »wmg nee Is of men 
Thc*< nccls vary frini age to age and from 
eountrr to couu rt li lu* tries and commerce 
do not mt tij out < f nothing Thes nn«e to 
meet mins nee Is \* human needs grow and 
become more diversified «.odi industries The 
desiris of m in ire not nil y >o 1 ind the tmlus 
tries to siinpiv hod disires mi) not lie good 
Put there Oicv ttrt If tltei nrc bid t Jnri nl e 
bn I men who require 1 id things and itbehotcs 
as to tench tbi it bitter things The miking 
of money, again is nothin end in itself Ittsn 
means to nn end Wealth in general is necessary 
to ethical development in n society Ifhldia 
is to bt on a level with the self-governing 
Uritish Dominion* and tnr innn so if *he is to 
be independent she must j as the price of either 
self got eminent or indi j m lence The nnee is 
commercial anil industrial iflicicncv However 
S IT it may be from the paeihc ideal of a large 
section of Indians the ideal of efficiency must be 
followed for among nations the race is to the 
- swift and the .battle to the strong „ - No 
amount of other wofldlmess or spirituality or 

S asswe resistance or passu e quietism will keep 
lie trlodern commercial wolf from the door 
not to speak of the possible imperial wolves of 
the future, if there is prey to be secured 1 
‘While Hinduism theoretically admits the 
international ideal [universal brotherhood] it 
Uas not yet reached the national The West is 
showing very considerable signs of passing 
'from nationalism to internationalism." In spite 
of all the evils flowing from political and 
commercial organisation- India mult therefore 
*"* develop a nationality of its own m order to 
take its proper place among the nations of the 
w orld 

The next chapter 19 devoted to a comparison 
of the Bntwh and Roman governments and the 
examination of I ord Bryce s essay on the subject 
With Seeley, the author admits that Ihdiawas 
not conquered an the old barbaric sense of the 
v, jirjLVn nop ered 4 n ml th a t the. British, cnji/ijuwvk 
* India by the help of Indians themselves Lord 
Bryce • opinion about the British Government in 
India being thoroughly despotic, where every 
thing is done for and nothing by the people is 
said to be no longer applicable to ‘modern 
democratic India ’ but we are by no means sure 
that it is as absolute as the author would have 
it Professor Gilchrist proceeds to trace the dcvc. 
lopment of local self-government by examining the 
-various government Resolutions on the subject 
from J aril Ripon s tef Lord Chelmsford e and to 
show Vow it has Been gradually cmanvipate 1 
from official leading strings But resolutions 
embody an ideal and are not sy non vinous with 


ftci* The tiooos tradition of b ireaucratic 
interference will take some tin- e to die out, and 
the vords of the latest resolution of May 
111S, that consMcratioai of departmental 
efficiency tdiotdl bt subordinated to the actual 
tramuig of the people mthe man i-ctrent of their 
own local affairs by nlldwuig tlietn to nw-c 
mntnl es and profit by them, have yet to he 
carried out in practice' * 

The difference between extremists and mwer 
ntes lies mainly in their attitude toward* the 
length of the period of tutelage bnt * tfcc idra 
tutelage Is very tmturnlly resented fJJmouwy 
no people can be expected to lire an indefinite 
minority or Icirn interminn We IcsfOM without 
loss to their self respect," The author foresee* 
that ‘the only position which the Puropeoa 
Government servant of the future can occupy 
is that of a servant Of the political sovereignty 
of India." * In Indm we are in actual fact, only-' 
starting to lay foundations while in ideas we 
Are ns advanced ns the most advanced Radical 
in the West * Here the author, though perhaps 
without meaning it, correctly estimates the 
value of the responsible government contcm 
I bated by the recent Government of India Act It 
only starts to lay the foundations of democratic 
government, but the way in which sojpc people 
talk of it would seem to show thAt they belieyc > 
that tvery thiDg or nearly everything that self 
Government rcqifires has been conferred On India 
by the Act That the democratic idea has ad 
vanced much further in India than is represen 
ted by the Montagu Chelmsford reforms is A 
strong proof of their utter inadequacy tp meet 
the requirements of the situation In the last 
chapter the author says that federalism offers 
the only rea«onablc organisation of Indian 
nation ah ty 1 

In the interesting introduction contributed 
to this volume bv Professor Ram«ay Muir of 
the 1 nucrsity of Manchester he say* that then, 
are four dominant and operative political 
conceptions of the West, mi (I) the idea of 
indiv iduality as something supremely valuable, 

£-> “« conception of the Nation as the surest 
foundat'on for the organisation of the state, 
bJJ the idea of Law apt ns something impo«ed 
or external nuthoritr but as representing the 
*wH. •tort, x-aiyvtientc dr fnc mass of the people *' 
and »s being the same for all, (4) the idea of 
national self go vernment tlirongh representative 
a«ctnblies Nil these four conceptions arc, 

to India and hence lie seems to be doubtful 
of the imposition of western 
F, '- : 1 ,^ r rm8 ° a i ndiajl public life Indivi 
“ l fJ i comman| J and has rever 

“V* £ u « h tfspcct to India os ft docs 
^If snj press ion not self-expression 
i"j ie «!7 cI ?P , ? e " t »’WI. *« It has always" 
V* idcid ofthe best Indian minds 
meaning in the statement that 
India is more spiritual [baa the West, Indi- 
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vidual initiative, in which the western world 
puts its trust, is hr India restrained by a mtxlti- 
tnde of inhibitions; and that is one. main 
reason why India has been handicapped in 
competition with the West.” “When Mr, Pate! 
introduced his bill to legalise intercaste 
marriages., the whole argument turned upon the 
question whether the sacred boohs, truly inter- 
preted, did or did not permit such marriages. 
That is the final determinant, and both sides 
would agree that the edict of the early and 
divinely inspired lawgiver is final if its 
meaning is unmistakable.” 

The conceptions of the cqualitj- of law and 
of nationality arc new even in the West. They 
first began to emerge into dim consciousness in 
. Western Europe with the reformation and the 
Renaissance. The middle ages were the ages of 
privilege, authority, prerogative, and the dmne 
right of kings— and the infallibility of the Popes. 
The French Revolution really marked the dawn 
of the new era of equality, and nationality is 
. even a later growth, its most powerful apostle 
being Marzini This is in a manner admitted 
by Professor Ramsay Muir when be says that 
it is during the last century that the conceptions 
of which he speaks havebcen specially operative. 
Even as late as the end of the last century, they 
had little vitality in Central and Eastern 
Europe, and yet Professor Muir would never 
dream of denying those countries the right of 
responsible government Similarly the idea 
of self-government through representative 
assemblies was by no means a familiar and 
regulative idea on the continent of Europe be- 
fore the nineteenth century. Trom the mother 
of Parliaments at Whitehall, the other nations 
of Europe borrowed their representative insti- 
tutions, but they did not on that account grow 
with any the less vigour in their new soil, even 
on soil so unexpected and apparently unpro- 
mising os that of Asiatic Japan and the 
Philippines. And recent researches into the 
history of India by epigraphists and antiqua- 
rians has abundantly demonstrated the fact 
that republican, democratic and representative 
institutions have flourished in all parts of India 
from ancient Jimes. Those institutions may not 
bear comparison with the modem represen- 
tative institutions of the West, but they 
certainly were up to the level of contemporary 
institutions of mediceval Europe The idea of 
individuality, again, as something supremely 
valuable, is in the region of religion and philo- 
sophy, more developed in India than perhaps 
' anywhere else in the world. Man - must save 
himself. No one can help him to do it ; no creed, 
no dogma, no congregational ■ worship is to 
interpose between the communion of the indivi- 
dual soul w ith the Supreme Sou! Socially, the 
- evils of caste in the householder’s stage were in 
the best days of ancient India considerably 
mitigated by the equality which prevailed in the 
< other three stages of the same individual's life, 
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In the West, the freedom of the indn idual is 
limited at every step by the tentacles of the 
octopus of state; loyalty to party in represen- 
tative svsteras of govetnment, often reduces 
the individual liberty of judgment in politics to 
a mere name. Industrial and military organisa- 
tion have materially circumscribed the liberty of 
the individual in those spheres in the West. The 
West can show no parallel to the freedom of 
opinion and conduct enjoyed in ancient Indian 
governments by those classes which were, or 
were supposed to be, intellectually end spiri- 
tually great ; kings used to vie with one another 
m doing them honour, and the people followed 
suit The kind's will was controlled very materi- 
ally if somewhat imperceptibly by his ministerial 
council, and though the head. of the state, he 
was not the head of the society. The village 
commnnites, within their narrow fields of 
activity, governed themselves with almost 
absolute freedom from outside interference. 
Thmkers hkc Herbert Spencer, Prince Kropotkin 
and others, have complained against the over- 
government that prevail sin western countries, 
and philosophical anarchism is the outcome of 
the protest. Socialism and Syndicalism bare 
raised their head ogatnst the sweeping demands 
of Individualism and Individualism cries aloud 
against the excessive pretensions of Collectivism. * 
In saying all this we do not mean to suggest 
that there is not some truth in Professor Ramsay 
Muir’s observations, but what we do mean to 
say is tliat no generalisations of the kind 
indulged in by him can be urged as arguments 
against the introduction of self-government In 
India, in the sense m which it is understood in the 
West. The tendency of the tune-spint is towards ’ 
the introduction of democratic institutions - 
everywhere in the world, and India, along with 
all countries hitherto considered politically 
backw aid, has been thoroughly saturated with 
the same spirit. The impact of the West has 
U9hured in a new Indian Renaissance in which 
the clash of reason against tradition and 
authority is sure to issue m the victory of the 
former in every sphere of life. Mr. Patel’s Bill is '■ 
not the outcome of a desire to revive the autho- 
rity of the ancient lawgivers, but it is an 
instance of the awakening of the social 
conscience to the dictates of reason and bumani- • 
tarianism If the scriptures are appealed to by 
his supporters,, it is because by tollowing the 
line of least resistance and meeting the orthodox 1 
on their own chosen ground, success may most 
easily be achieved. To characterise certain 
conceptions as . the peculiar property of the 
western nations is a prevaifcg vice of the hither- 
,to dominant west, which m its blind vanity 
considers itself the repository of all that is good 
and wholesome in social and political life. ' 
Japan has given such self-complacent nations a 
rude shock ; thegreat European war just overhas 
given us many morepa inful surprises. But a prion 
theories and pre-conceivcd prejudices are hard tq 
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Europe, anil though admitting that they 
prc*cnt apart of the truth wt feel convinced 
that ll cy do rot represent the whole truth 
and altogether overlook certain fundamental 
fails on the other side winch would has e ton 
Bidirahl) modified hi< judgment 

I'rofc«sor Gilchrist wc nrt clad to say, 
commits 110 euch mistake for tie recognms 
that *i cither caste nor the religious antagonisms 
of India are insuperable barriers to the growth 
of Indian nationality It is growing before our 
eyes and the educated classes are learning to 
put their creeds in the background and their’ 
motherland first “And are there not 6igns in 
India,’ njks Professor Gilchrist, that the 
Motherland is greater than Urahman and Sudra, 
Punjabi and Bengali Mnhommcdan and Hindu *" 
t\e may have our dilferenccs with the learned 
author of the booh under renew but they are 
few, and consist almost entirely in the degree 
of stress laid on the amount of success hitherto 
achieved by the British in India. But his fair 
presentation of the case for the evolution of 
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try A map rf the tune has b*en appended which 
enhances the usefulness of the s Glume. 
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In this small 1 flume the history of the Bengali 
res 'papers from their inceptions to the present day 
fias been traced and ducu**ed and critieivol Name* 
of the ed tors or promoters » th dates have beeen 
given and the toon policy and the trend of each paper 
stated and critically discussed It is a useful Com- 
pendium no doubt But the get up lS very bad, 

printing worse 
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PAKSIUV Ahum at SatTAGRAII A-K A Itiuas 


Indian nationality, his hopeful outlook, and (,)histrat*f)-by Sreciut Bhawam Dayahi Pub! shed 
his correct appreciation of tendencies in Indian by the Satavwati Sadie, Indore, Central Indio, 
life justifying that hope, deserve our fullest Second Ed non, pnee Its 3 8 inland, 7 shillings or Rj. 
approbation and we have no doubt that lus 4 foreign Pp 374 

nj^ssss. sastf-s 

,h" t UK' C, ‘ ,R ,* T " » { illustrated I—hy Srcejut 

ir. B ^fl andn 'o P I uM ' sh «' Ramlal Varma, 
t7t. Upper Llutpur Road, Calcutta Pp 326 Price 
Us 2-12, doth its 3 S Ik-bound Us 3 4 
..SwAMI RillTIBTDA— 1 ^ f 

ivekanand Karyalaya," 


Scholar’s FvoMsn-BK>OAi.i Dictionary— 
ilocmtllan & Co. 313 pages, Cloth, Price Re, 1 4 
In this handy volume Fnghsb words base been 

given in thick types, pronunciations m itat.es, and bn ami IUiiTiKTUA-by Sreemt Rambl Vaisva. 
meaning in Bengali foreign words and phrases and Ed ted by DrajamohonU \irma, n * t^n 
abbrcviat ons have also been given and explained PubUhers **Sti Uini.rii, v “ * • . 

Th s may serve ns a helpful companion Bengali Chhinduara. Central Pro^s T/ec^ ,var > ab -> a ’ 

^ ” p P „2d 


Indian Natire Mitiis— fly .Mot uh/i Dl VI Vae- 
snillan If Co 3O pages, 8 annas 

SA\y Nasusc myths cl the Hindu* beginning with 
Creation and ending with Death drawn from various 
sources — the \ edas Puranns, Epics and folklore — 
have been g ien and explained in shopt chapters The 
stones are interesting and attractively told This may 
be of some help to students of comparative mythology, 
and to Indian students in particular m getting acquaint- 
ed viith the mam Nature myths of their own country 
scattered oicr 1 arious scriptures 

The Raauyana and The Mauabiiakata— By 
Cl anmng Arnold, B d., fCUeii^ Longmans Green if 
Co Price of each Re 1 4 as 339 and 330 pages 
respect n eljr Cord board. 


H,nd, d T C , h tl, r' 1 , Prc5,dcnt . Tirst Bdiar Prwmcul 
Bh^Lanif. 1 h f ct Confcrcn « Published by Ch.aturve.1i 
Cafoutta* S ™ ’ tj0 ’ Sl,ararn Ghosh’s Street 
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i &s p0sla s e extra. Torega 

9 as or 1 stmt ng including postage, ( 

Marathi 
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Mclascda M ah a r isitTR A— by Govind 'Anant 
Modak. Publisher •_ Achyut Chintaman Bha», 
Budhawarpeth, Poona. 2nd Edition. Pp. 826. 17, 6, 
24, 3* 2 i 3» 6 and 4 with coloured maps. Price Rs. 2. 

GrjAEATI, 

pARVsirxjrr Yake Hridw Tej— by J haven 


Sakarch3nd Manekchand Ghariyah; Bombay., Pp. 
256. Price Re 1. j . - 

Sakskrit-Gpjaiutx. • . 

San'SKRiTA-Tirtxlam — by Pandit Maya Shankar 
Amba Shankar Sharma, Senior Professor of Sanskrit, 
Gurukul. Publisher : Arya Vidya Sabha, -Bombay'. 
Pp. 76. Price 8 as. 


MODERN CAIRO 


E GYPT is a country, which is, in the opi- 
nion of European savants, more ancient 
in civilisation than India. Among Indians 
of old Egypt was known as Misrasihaua, and 
its people as Shyama-mukha. Egypt has been 
for thousands of years witnessing, the rise and 
fall of the destinies of a great portion ofjnan- 
kiad. Apart from all other things, if we take 
account of the great pyramids of Egypt alone, we 
shall be simply amared to find how great this 
country had been in its culture and civilisation. 
The pyramids are nothing bat the monnmental 
tombs of some of the great kings of Egypt. 
The preserved dead bodies or mummies of those 
kings with their garments still remain as they 
were several thousand years ago— not in the 


least changed or disfigured. .This wonderful 
method of preserving dead bodies is alone a 
proof of the progress made by. Egypt in applied 
science, and civilisation. In this short article 
we shall try to describe the present condition of 
Cairo, once the capital of this greal seat of 
civilisation. 

Modem .Cairo may be said to cover 'the 
quarter of A bbassiah called after His 'High- 
ness the Khedive Abbas 1, who laid ont 
part of it himself. In the lofty'rooniy barracks 
a number of British soldiers are quartered. Bern" 
on the road to the fashionable suburbs of 
Zeitan, the Oasis, Koubbeb, Heliopolis - and, 
Matarieb, it has an assured future.. Shonhra ' 
north of Cairo, about 3 miles from the capital 
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Ton bi of 1 gy pt an khal fs and Mamelukes 


js a spletid <1 palace built by Mohamad Ally 
with beautifully laid out garde s around on 
the bank of the Nile The Sboubra drive was 
once very famous and most pleasant the road 
being shaded by the luxuriant fol age of heavy 
vegetation on both s des of the road To the 
west of Cairo is Boulnc the famous old Nile 
liarbour one or the biggest business centers m 
Egypt in connection with nver borne produce 
Like Abbnssiali and the Oasis it is very easily 
reached by excellent electnc tram serv ces nnd 
niisitto the river bank almost any day and 
on nights of popular festivals makes the Boulac 
streets full of quaint; Oriental scenes worth} the 
attention of a foreigner Opposite to Boulac 
is the famous Ghezireh Island seen to be con 
netted bt nnotler magmfcient Nile bnlge It 
is here where Ism till Pashd built his magnificent 

pnlacc since turned into tl c fomoas Ilotcl assa 

mated with Sbepheards It is here where the 
best race course tennis courts nnd golfing links 
ares touted and perhaps nothing appeals more as 
a first impression to tl e visitor tlmn to cross the 
Knsr-d Nil 1 ndge from Boulac to Ghez roh To 
tlie east of boulac is the Tsmailia Quarter winch 
Covers the Open Square nnd Esbvkiah Gardens 
laid out bv Banlct the famous Trench landscape 
gardner to rival Pans and probably to remain 
one ofthe beauty spots in the centre of Cairo. 
In ibis quarter is the famous Shona Kasr-cl 
Nil and its sight includes the follow i g --The 
Palatial Savoy Hotel tie Monument to Strict* 
to h-b» tie Standard Duldrng* tie 
Palhces of Pr nee Mohammad Alii I ftfhn 


brother of tl eTvhedne, tl e Khcdival Palace of 
IsmoIIia The fashionable district of Kasr-el 
dubara n where the British Igencr is g tutted on 
the Nile Embankment Close to this nrcthemmis 
tries of Public Works the \\ nr OfT« and the 
Soudan Covcm merit fgency Many Egyptian 
Government departments are in the vicinity 
Further along the nver is the Palace of Ibralum 
Pashn The New ^hann 'mieman Taxliais be- 
coming one of the most frequented streets 

Theaters and Places of kcctcnt ons khedival 
Opera House Skating Kinks CafM Concerts 
Zoolog cal Gardens In Ghezieli and C hozeh 
aquarium of unique collection of Nile fish 
The Tsbckeiah quarter proper covers the 
famous gardens in the center of the fine Opera 
Square where the Opera House and equestrian, 
statue of Ibrahim Pashn form such «n imposing 
landmark to new arrivals It is faced by the 
grand Continental Hofei nnd nt no great d s 
tonee from ^hepheords Hotel and in the imme- 
diate vicinity to the south-east an: the V red 
Trjbt nal« the nigh Co iris of Egypt nnd Tram 
way Square nnd the General I ost Ofl ce Tie 
welt known Mosky Street goes towards (lercPt 
whilst n short cut to tbc south brings you t ft 
tl e SUnna Alftl n wl ich ends m tl e square 
known as Medan \bdm on the east u<» w 
which is the magnificent palace of Ihe «ftjne 
came where His llghncss the Sultan attend* 
to his official duties during the \\ inter 

lies les 1 he above there are rwmj oil er place* 
worth seeing m Egypt oear^anl hbout Cairo 
The lbrarv in Cniro contains rnre colhctmn* 
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of Russian Circass an Persian and Arab 
versions of the Koran and other books on paper 
and leaf These are of some use to historians of 
antiquities m Egypt 

At the Cairo Main Railway Station all the 
railway lines have their terminus just as they 
do at Tans Railway Station and diverge in 
diflercnt d rections The clock tower of the 
station shows time ala ay s five minutes in a 1 
ranee of the actnal ralway time to xnnke the 
lethargic people reach tram in t me The adjoining 
budding to this Rnilu av Station is the Mil tars 
Police Station to maintain peace and orler 
The Ostnch Farm in Zaitua is a fine thing to 
vis t It is half an hour s railway journey from 
Cairo 

Memphis 1 one of the three places to be 


» « 


< 



A e led Fgjption woman 


visited m Helonan Helonnn is about ro IcS 
«outh of Cairo on the edge of the Egypt on 
desert It is situated under the shadow of the 
Mol attnn range of huls Half an hour s 
rail vay journey from Ca ro an 1 after that a 
little w ay by ferry across th“ Nik \\ ill bring one 
to th s place For generations Hclontin was the 
Mecca of health to successive rulers and others 
whoKime for haling to the wells of tniuml 
mineral waters 

The Knsr-e! N 1 Bridge connects tl e old 
Cairo (Suburban) with the present li gh life 
quarters In its vie mtv are — British Ordnan c 
Stores Soldiers Barrack Skating Rinks nnd 
British Museum conta ning old rel cs of Roman 
Grecian and Arab Rulers of Fgypt together 
with innumerable mummies dig out from all 
over upper and lower Egypt This bridge is 
opened every day betw ccn the hours 1 to 3 p m 
to let through the mer-crafts bring ng to a 
temporary close the moi e of endless crow Is of 
tlnfty country folk pass ng over it into the 
great capital 1 nnging provisions wh ch tie 
markets of tl e great tow n need Numberless 
camels many almost disappcanng under heavy 
loa Is of fresh-cut clover and grass with hordes 
mules and donl eys pulling strangely -construct e 1 



The C tadel and Mohamcd Ally Mosque 


two wheeled vehicles are n oving onward iu 
loig and almost un nterrupted procession A 
nice scene to look it 

The boats ou the Nile at sun set are a very 



enjoyable scene from its bank* where cafis are 
si tutted to pass the idle afternoons of the 
Lgyptmns in little dnnks of coffee etc and 
song* and music 

When going to the great pyramids one 
n ust cross tl e Xnsr-el Nil Bridge just 
meniionel above The bridge is iOO jards 
long always congested with heavy trnflic It 
ends on t! e G1 e*ir h Island on which the 
u gantic I haraomc tombs known as Ohizch 
d yrnmids arc situated 

Tl c pyrnmi Is of Egypt stand ns one of the 
8e\cn wonders of tl e world So they ore a 
great attraction to eveiN foreigner who lands in 
Igypt GhvzeU pjihpiCds me tlic 'nearest' to 
Cairo It hs half <lay s occupation by electric 
tram cars (which run from Cairo every th rty 
minutes or bv camage9 driven through elegant 
Kasr tl Nil where many prominent building 
are situated past the Military Barracks aud the 
Mate Museum After crossing the Great Kite 
Bridge we come to what is perhaps one of the 
most del ghfftil f hi'es of the excursion to 
Ghtzcb namely dme on the Pyramid Koad 
which is lined on both s dcs for a distance of 
six and a half miles w ith high shady acacia tree* 
and terminates at the great pie kno \n as the 
Cheops INTamid Here the j outli beauty and 
wealth of rgypts capital are h daily e\ rdeccc 
during the fashionable promenade hour* between 
4pm aud sun-set go ivnedeind groomed in h 
style that iccaJK the Bois-d ^Boulogne at the 
1 eigl t of the « eason Along its length of 
seven tmks are euperb and lofty tree* At »« 
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Statue of Ranches 1 1 

hours of the day it is full of life In the 
morning ladies and gentlemen come out for a 
w all, and the mules donkeys and camels go to 
and come from the marl et 

The nearest pyramid to tl e sphuix at Ghizeh 
is the largest amongst the three situated there 
It t\os bniltby Khnfu or Cheops the 2nd king 
of the 4th dvnasty B C 3733 who called it 
Ivhnt His name was found written in red in h 
On the Blocks of stone inside it \11 the four sides 
measure in greatest length about 7“3 feet each 
but the length of each was ongfnallv about 20 
feet more Its height now is 4ol ft but is ^aid 
to have been originally about 481 ft The flat 
space at the top is about 30 ft square and the 
view from itr is \ ery fine especially of a setting 
sun The entrance to the interior of tbe pyra 
mid is about 30 ft from the ground —a long 
passage leads to the king s chamber mside of 
w htch lies the empty coverless broken red gra 
nite sarcophagus of Cheops measuring"* ex3V4 5< 
3'-i ft Tltc sphinx is G000 y ears old Its face 
a\ as once most brilliantly coloured and even now 
bear* traces of paint The length of the body 
isTGO ft , the head 30 ft long face 14 ft wide 
Trom the top of the head to the base of the 
figure is about 70 ft ! The paws are 50 ft m 
length This sphinx is regarded as of immense 
ahtiqmti having been in existence wl en Cheops 
reared the great Pyramid Between its paws 
sacrifices were offered to the divinity which it 
was supposed to represent ftitfcw tbe last 
few years many excavations have been made 


k ng of Me pb 
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An Egyptian, { ovntiy g rl 

round about it but tlie sands of the desert 
blow »u about os fust ns tl cy ore dug out \ 
little to th* south of the sphinx stands the large 
granite mil stone temple excaratcd J>y M 
MarriCttc in 183 commonly known ns the 
Temple of Sphinx Statues of king ChcprOn now 
in Cairo Museum were found at tlie bottom 
of the big wcffyi one of the Chambers Hence 
it has been generally suppose 1 that he was 
the builder ot the great monument close bv 
The most interesting of tlie \ annus ancient 
cemeteries surrounding the I gyptian capital 
are tb* famo is tombs of the Khalils and. Matne- 
likes Doth are stunted to the nbrth of the 
citadel Both were built ly Hnbrite Mameluke 
raUrs of Egypt -who ruled the country from 
12 jO— 1380 traongat the buildings man 

worthy of attention are the tomb of Imam 
Shefe atd the great tomb and mO«qtte of 
Mahonsmcfl Ally where bc\ cnl of the ‘inltan s 
funilr and descendants are .also buried No 
\one should mis 3 there. wJndctliil Saracen bnrtal 


1 laces erected in the fourteenth and ffteeftth 
centuries The quarter looks more of a city of 
the dead almost without human habitation with 
Only a family 1 ere and there The citadel « Inch 
<1( minnlca the town was constructed its 11GG 
A D by order of the Sultan Saladm with stones 
taken from the small pyramids of Gliucli and 
formed the hey of a system of fortif cations erect 
ed bv that great Sultan for the protection pf 
Cairo The holding of the famous mosque of 
Mnhommcd Mly situated in the centre of the Ci 
tade! was started in 1821 in the reign of Mol am 
med t[Iy the founder of the presen to! ynastj and 
was completed during theregn of Said I a sh^ 
m 18 j7 It was des gnat by a clever Greek 
architect who took his model from the great 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople The 
columns and facings of the walls arc made 
of purest nlabnster from the quames of Bcnf 
Suef lienee tie name of Alabaster Mosque is 
also given to it In the richly decorated interior 
at the south west angle js the tomb of Mabom 
med Ally (d 1849) BurTOunded bv beautiful 
ratlings T/e effect produced at a distance bv 
tl e dome and the two slender 1 minarets which 
form one of the most dominating features ol 
the town is very picturesque This remarkable 
Saracen edifcc w 11 be found to be nmong 
one s most d stinctive f rst impressions of Cairo 
In the village of Baddernshme amidst the 
cluster of date trees 1 es the huge statue of 
Rnmeses II king of Memph s Thou«ands of 
years have pissed over it with their funes and 
tribi latmfts yet tie statue still lies strong m 
its majestic attitude The head also is unchang 
ed by time and weather 

It is a great delight to sec some of the won 
derful statues still preserv ed unchanged in *tbe 
Cairo Museum One of them is the statue of a 
clerk sitting before hia master w ith expectant 
eyes and taking down on leaves (then ux vogue 
for writing) something from the dictation of 
his master After thousands of years he still 
s ts m the same expectant attitude— his face 
bright with the glow of expectancy Another 
of the statues is that of king Khephren the 
builder of tl c s -cond gre^t Pyramid It is one 
of the granite statues of king Khephren found 
in tue welt of the Sphinx Temple 

The native women of Cairo wftfi their 
peculiarities arc an interesting thing for «tudj 
fhe woman of a \ illage is proud of her w ater 
f tcher Even the lad es of high family when 
getting themselves 1 hotographed would like to 
have a pitcher by their s dc Tlu* is a general 
tendency among women when bt ug photo 
graphed This fas! ion is in use among women 
folk of Egypt to day in the same manner as jt 
was some 3000 years ago European clvilisa 
tiori has I icon unable to wipe this idea of old * 
from the women whether of the high aristocratic 
clare or the humbltr community The veil of the 
native women is a curiously interesting thing 
It is suspended by strings through a wooden k 
- ^ 
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_ . • The head of the Statue of Ramses 11. 

■ hollow cylinder fixed above the nose andbe- 
.tween the eyebrows. Amongst the village women 
' the cloth piece which hangs from below the eyes 
is studded with gold mohttrs or imitations 
'.thereof in gilt. - In richer land noble "classes this 
veil changes if s'cofoun to white and quality from 
ordinary rough cloth to fine silk through which 



The writer of this article who is serving In Egypt 
• ’with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. • 

rosy cheeks may be visible. The ladles' of the 
nobility here are shut. up in the Harems like; 
Musalman ladies in India, but as they want to . 
show their beauty to the world outside, they 
cannot remain indoors, go out in open carriages . 
but adopt this form of veil through which their' 


with our services with the Egyptian ;Expem-.’ 
tionary Force, and wc felt ourselves 'blessed to -- 
see this great country. It is not possible to fell . 
in a few words the big tale of Egypt M she . was ' 
in her breadth of culture andlieignt of glory as • 
a seat of ancient civilisation. We tried to count • ' 
a few of the waves ofthat ocean-like civilisation, 
without trying to measure its wide expanse I v 
JOGE.N-DKa.VaTU Coo.vdo’o. 


v ’, CHEMICAL SERVICE COMMITTEE’S REPORt : A CRITICISM -j'_ 
-'BypROF. Hiraial’Rav, A.B, (Harvard University), 

V, ( of TnE Bengal Technical Ixstitcte. -- J 


1 report of the “ Chemical ' Service 

. JL " Committee, with Professor" J. F. Thorpe' 

’ as president, is out,' with a separate note 

• ’ by Dr. Sir P.‘ C. Ray; the only Jndian' member 

• of that, body.-' The terms -of' reference of this • 

' -'Committee were v 


'(i) ;To consider.. whether. an ’AE-India 'Chemical ' 
Service is the best and most suitable method of over- 
comingthe difficulties and deficiencies pointed , oat by' 
the Indian Industrial Commission. • - • ", -- 

. (ii) In the event '.of - the Committee .'approving •' 
the principle cl an All-lnd'a service, to devise terms of • 
recruitment, employment and organisation : to indicate • 
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the extent to vvh eh chemists already in Government 
employ should be included jn that service, and to 
suggest what si ould be the relaton ol the proposed 
organ sation with the publ c and vv th Departments of 
the Government of fad \ and of l ocat Governments 
f J In part cular to frame proposals for the 
locaton scope and organ sat on of mst tutions for 
chem cal research 

Dr Bay’s H ote deals only with the first 
term o! reference and contains the most 
irrefutable arguments against the 
creation of such a service to cope ruth 
the diiT culties and deficiencies pointed out 
by the Indian Industrial Commission 

W e know the fate of such separate notes 
as evidenced by all the recent Committees 
and Commissions where Indians have had a 
place These notes are not taken serious 
notice of and are very scantily and unchari 
tably dealt with by the other members of the 
Committee and Government About Pandit 
Malaviya’s separate note in the Indian Indus 
trial Commission s report we quote the follow 
ing from the Government of India s despatch 
(46 1 9 ) 

The fe v defin te suggest ons that emerge from 
h s note are however not of a nature that we can 
accept and have therefore not been dealt v th 
by us 

This is the only reference in the whole 
despatch to Pandit Malaviy as note In the 
First Despatch on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms we find the following remarks by 
the Government of India on Sir Sankaran 
Nair s note of dissent — 

Our colleague S t Sankarati Na r has recorded a 
note of d ssent wh ch u vltach Time is important 
ami we have not discussed his arguments although t 
v 11 be clear that v e have fully cons dcred and rejected 
them • 

Again quite recently we had a minority 
note from Mr Dalai of the Exchange and 
Currency Committee The only reference 
that was made m the majority report to Mr 
Palat s note is the following — 

Our colleague Mr Dalai subm ts a separate report 
Wh le »e regret that he docs not share our amelu. ons, 
we wish to record out apprec at on of the ass stance we 
pave dcr ved from h s knowledge and experience 

So we cannot expect a better fate for Dr 
Ray’s note the death knell of which has-been 
sounded by himself In the last paragraph of 
his own note This paragraph is extremely 
compromising and I shall fry to show that 
probably Dr Ray 1 as not read the report 
very carefully, otherwise he would not have 
attached his grudgtng consent to Jfie report 


For the benefit of the reader we quote the last 
paragraph of the note 

In concluson I desreto state that the dijs of 
Government services arc over and the development 
of ndustnes by the agency of a Government service is 
not the most su table way of deal ng v ith the ptoblcm 
yet I agree (hat if a Government Serv cf is co>tsft(t ted 
tl « proposals of the Comt titles represei I the best n ethod 
cf constituting and carryu g on s id a service It ts for 
tl is reason that I late attacl cd toysgna urt to a 
report with the major Port on of nh cl / am 1 1 ikS. 
stanteal agreement y The essence of l he nc o scheme 
is the sect on on recru Imcnt \ hich has been dra -n up 
by the d st ngu shed Pres dent h mself and fully endors- 
ed by my colleagues 71 1 firmaplc flat recruit me t 
for He Indian serticcs it ust be trade in India is one 
sol sc) I I ape long V*> eld > therto petti Ol t success 
/ si all be satisfied tf tl is principle f 1 ds acceptance as 
a rest It of (I e Committees report for it tri II afford a 

?0lertdti opportunity to the youth and talent ef 
ndia and mil g te a ti gorois in fetus to He pur 
suit of my faiounte sc ence on ongst my countrymen 
(The talcs are m ne) 

The recruitment of Indians in A the service 
has filled Dr Ray with exceeding joy and has 
acted as a hy pnotic dose on his mind Bad he 
compared the paragraphs on recruitment with 
those on increment he would have found that 
the former are a camouflage of gas to cover 
the ulterior motive about recruitment More 
about this later on 

♦The main professed object of having the 
service is the Industrial development of the 
country Professor .Thorpe went on a tour 
through the country accompanied by Mr 
Davies ICS and Dr Simomen Forest 
Chemist to the Government of India and we 
find on page \u of the report-.— 

Dur ng the tour *t soo t became apparent tbit the 
development of the Chemical Indaste es lit Ind a Could 
only be idequalely realised through the agency of in 
effic ent Government Chcm cal Scrv ce (The ital cs 
are rancj 

The raison d ctre of this decision is not 
given Apparently this has been derived 
either through the \in»p<r.illon of Messrs, 
Davies and Simon sen, both of whom belong to 
the: bureaucratic Government of India or more 
probably the idea lias been borrowed from 
tho Department of Industrial and Scientific 
Research in England winch was started only 
In 1915 Even there this step towards 
Industrial development has not been approved 
by the majority of British scientists and 
experts What can we expect from a poor 
and totally officialised modification of this t 
British prescription ? The British Govern* * 
roent have followed the foot prints of Get 
man) and America II according to the 
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Government Lord Morley s dictum that the 
fur-coat of England n ould not suit the tropical 
climates of India were true as regards political 
reform**, we think it would be still more so m 
the case of Industrial reforms In Germany 
and America industrial research laboratories 
are muni) instituted in connection with the 
industries concerned and are neither manned 
nor even administered by the Government 
Government Research Laboratories chiefly 
carr> on the work of standardization Thus 
the question arises which should come first — ■ 
Industry or Research? Industrial Research 
means either improtemeat on standard 
methods or the application with modification 
of standard methods under different circum 
stances Very few chemical industries exist 
in India at present , therefore our or 
the Governments first efforts should be to 
start industries and keep them going for 
Sometime and then as the indm.tr) grows 
and extends problems will arise for solution 
On page 4 of the report we find the follow 
tng The Committee hav e had before them a 
large body of written evidence etc We 
should like to know whether evidence was 
called for from an) of the ahead) existing 
industrial concerns in India and It «o how 
man) of them recommended the organisation 
of the Chemical Sen ice Big concerns like 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works Cape Copper 
Mines Burn Bird Kilburn D Waldie 
Smith Stamstreet Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works etc can well afford 
to have tbeir own research laboratories and 
the) will not wait for the slow moving Govern 
ment to suggest improvement Therefore as 
Dr Ra) savs to institute Rescarchlaboratoncs 
at the present industrially undeveloped condi 
tion of the country would be something like 
putting the cart before the horse 


We have alread) departments of 
Agriculture, Geological Surve) Forc.tr) 
Fisher) etc for investigating on tlie raw 
materials of India from the economic stand 
point, and the Department of Industries has 
just been formed the Junctions of which, as 
stated in the Indian"" Industrial Commission s 
report are the following — (1) Village Indus 
tries (11) Technical Education (in) laclust lal 
Engineering (iv ) Home Office Works (work- 
ing of the Factory Boiler and Electricity 
Acts) (v) Purchase of Stores (vi) Pioneer 
Factories and (vu) Supplving Commercial and 
Industrial Information Of these Technical 
Education has not )et been transferred to 
this Department Home Office Works have ex 
pressed strong objection to come under a new 
master Store Purchase Department wc 
understand want to have 1 separate Indcpen 
dent existence 

The Commercial Intelligence Department 
Will also remain under Imperial control and 
will not be subordinated to the Department 
of Industries According to the rccommenda 
tion of the Chemical Service Committee the 
pion^r factories should also be taken over 
by the proposed chemical service Therefore 
the Department of Industries has been or will 
be deprived of all its functions except (») and 
(m) But In Bengal the department lias been 
in existence for nearly three )ears and a 
permanent director has been appointed and 
several lakhs of rupees has been spent on it 
But neither the Government nor the Director 
nor the public know what the functions of the 
department could be But once the depart 
ment is established with its office clerks md 
other paraphernalia it cannot be easily abo- 
lished because to alter the established o der 
goes against the grain of t! c bureaucratic 
governments Similar) according to the rccom 
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the first duty would, be to start industries i e , 
to establish ' pioneer factories , according to 
the vocabulary of the Chemical Service 
Report Bat to do this do we nfied Research 
chemists ? The Committee itself admit- on 
pagei 5 — ( 

We cons der that when dealng w th the estab- 
lishment of industries based on processes already 
known and successfully worked elsewhere the man 
po nt is to get the process started even f the in t af 
methods used, although good maj not be those best 
suited for the prevalng condtons Once an indus 
try has been started on rcasonablv sat sfactory I nts 
it can then be improved by research But if a start 
*> postponed unt 1 research has determ ned the 
condtions which are-absolutcly the best it is 1 kely 
that the start may be delayed ndefin tely It may 
I a / 7 ' e * tltre/are t! at il e person employed tempora 
rtly far sen rcc in the establishment of a tie-. v Indus 
try based on a known process may not t ecessarily be 
a chemist in tl e str ct sense of the Urn bit nay be 
a man. of tl e expert fortn a type -who I es special 
IrurxMge of the tiyhmgue of t tprocess (ftalcsmnej 
Therefore if the service is at all organised 
its first duty should be to start pioneer 
factories and not to establish Research Insti- 
tutes But that would go against human 
psychology Director' of Research would 
themselves be primarily scientists and there 
fore amateurs in establishing new Industries 
Consequently they « ill have to agree to the 
suggestions of the * men of the expert fore- 
man type who would be their subordinates 
tn the service Directors would like to 
be absolute masters somewhere and their 
proper place is in the laboratory , hence 
Research Institutes are bound to come at the 


f> ) Assistant chemists r ecru ted direct from 
Ind an Un vers t es and 

( v) Specialists rccru ted temporar l> for the de~ 
"vclopmcnt of part cular industr es* (Page 72) 

Recruits under (1) &. (iv) would be almost 
entirely imported from England , chemists 
under (1) &. (ii) will draw the same salary 
beginning v\ ith Rs 400 at the age of 25 rising 
up to Rs jooo in 7 years, besides this 
chemists of class (1) will draw a monthly Over, 
sea allowance of Rs 150 wilBIl thoSO 

two classes draw thp same salary, 

jt is presupposed tl at they Will liaVO SinU' 
lar qualificaltions and perform work 
of equal difficulty and skill If so, . 
why should wo have any recruits 
from England at all P And when there 
is such a provision who knows vvhjt the 
ratio would be between the numencat strength 
of these two classes ? Our past experiences ^ 
make us nervous 

Again on pages 16—17, referring to tne 
appointment of Directors of Research, we 
find 

Fortunately the war his produced a number of 
chem sts of the t> pe requ red av Research Directors 
men who besdes having x sound Iran ng to science 
and the methods of sc ent fie research hive at tre 
same time acquired. by rtuon of the r assoc Hv>r> w th 
War chem cat manufactures, ’in mi mate lino ledge 
of the successful trork ng at large scale processes 
There are such men in Ind a and these can be recru ted 
at once as d rectors of research 1 others of the same 
type who have made good in s m lit posts in Fngland 
must be induced to come here to help n the develop- 
ment of the country 


very inauguration of the Service There will 
never be any dearth of excuses for such a 
course of action But this again to quote 
Dr Ray would be something like putting 
the cart before the hbr'e Rut this is all 
crying in tire wilderness Wnd "Dr "Ray has in 
his note performed that thankless task as the 
representative of tl e Indian public 

Now let us look into the report m detail 
The conditions of recruitment have worked 
as a bait on Dr Ray Here wc quote some 
sentences from the report and ask the reader 
-to compare them 


If tie Cl em cat SCn ice proposed in th i report 
is Jp erf tevc s cress it must be recto led wwtnlj from 
In ban s orces (page .3) 

4 Jt 9 tmr fnicntion that these laboratories should 
be staffed ipamty by Indians fpage 7 ) /■ 

"Rccr a ts to ibe chemical icryjce may be d sided 
into the following four classes •— 

(i) Chemists recru ted to the Service from oats de 
Ind a, 

(1 ) Chcio sis recru ttd n !nd a* to the Service 


Wbo ate these fortunate men in fndla ? 
Ccrtamlvjiot Indians TJu? is another Ihin 
end ol the wedge 

So practically it comes to this that assls 
tant chemist' watfra -starting salary oIRs Jj6 
would be recruited from the M ScAoftho 
Indian Universities Therefore here as Iq 
every other field of the official world Indians 
are destined to remain hewers of wood and 
drawers of water 7 or, in other words scientific 
coolies The last sentence of Dr Ray s 
note is— 

"It (tl* pel cy of jecru tirrenO w U afford a -splend d 
opponun ty to the youth and talent of Ind a “ind » « 
give a v porous impetus to tfc purSlit cl my fawv 
ne'e cnee amongst my countrymen ’ 

"What an unfounded hope I And that on 
the part of such a veteran a' Dr Ray 5 On _ 
paper Indian assistant chemists are cligl» e 
for promotion lo the Chemical Service (1* 
chemists' of class (i)} But eligibility Is * 
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verv vague term and will scarcely mature 
into reality Indians are eligible for an) and 
ever) post in the British" Indian Empire,, but 
the number of them holding an) sort of res- 
ponsible posts may be counted on one’s finger’^ 
ends. There is always a provision for the 
admission of Britishers m every service, so 
„ also in this 

In the Indian Industrial Commission’s 
Report, in §122, we come across the 
following — " 

'Tor Ihc rccni tment of these *cienitfic services, we 
recommend that to the utmost extent poss ble ttje 
junior appointments should be made "from science 
graduates of Indian universities, and that the senior 
and experienced men v.ho will be requ red to mil ate 
and direct research work should be obtained on special 
terns from England when such ate not ava table here.’ 

So -almost all the senior posts will be 
filled bj Englishmen, and there will be some 
of them in the junior posts [ Ic , }oung che 
mists in class (1) ] lhe> join service at 25 
and will retire at 50 These English Chemists 
in class (1) wall nev er be superseded b\ those, 
hbwevet meritorious the) may be, In class (u) 
who are tainted with the coloured shn disease 
Therefore for another 25 )ears all the senior 
posts In the service will be held by the English 
to the exclusion of the children of the soil 
In support Of this assertion I quote the follow- 
ing facts from Pandit Mal&uya’s note in the 
Indian Industrial Commission Report 

Concerning the ft ness of Tnd ans Dr Oldham, the 
first head of the Geological Department, said that he 
had the most unshaken confidence that with even 
lair opporttm ties of acquiring such knowledge (that 
cl the physcal sciences) many Indians wunld be 
found quite competent to take their place s de by 
Side with European assistants ether m thj service or 
tn many other vnys, but though the Geological Survey 
bf Inda has been existence for years t>p to 
1913 only three Jrdians had been appo rted 4o the 
superior service in it To explain this awkward fact 
Dr Hayden made the -following still mere awkward 
statement — -\\ chav e been for many years training men 
In the suborcLnate ranks of the department but they 
do not ncccswril) qualify lor apportmerts in the 
h gher grade It is (thro) s open to then to apply for 
on appointment in that grade „ 

At the time the Royal Corrm ss.on took evidence, 
the total number of rfficerv ri the supercr sernee in 
the Agnctdtural Cml Veterinary , Forest Geological 
Survey, locometve and Carnage and Wager 
Departments was .07 Of these erfy % x officers 
were Statutory natives ct India f 

So Dr. Ray’s jubilation ovor tho 
splendid opportunities for tho youth 
and talent of India is rathor too 
early; D- Ray who had been *0 long eeg- 
Iccted and was prt*nct**d to lie I E. S, ouTy 


on ins retirement after stjch a brilliant acade- 
mic and professorial career, should have been 
the last person, to mate such an uncritical 
statement * 

On page 75 of the report is stated that 
"it is inadvisable that a chemist should be 
appointed to the Imperial Service [ t e., in 
class (u) ] who has not had a course of train- 
ing outside India ” This means that 
Indians, to rise in the Government service 
of -their own countr) , should and must for all 
time to come, acknowledge Fnghsh institu- 
tions superior to those of their- motherland _ 
Tins principle of recruitment in the civil,* 
medical and other sen ices not only offends 
our national dignity but is also fatal to 
all hopes of progress Why should not we 
have educational institutions in this country 
which can favourably compare with those 
in the West? On page 31 of the report, 
referring to the training of chemists in 
engineering we find that a chemist who re- 
ceives his training in research at the Gujarat 
College Ahmedabad, should obtain his engi- 
neering instruction at the Engineering College, 
Poona In English universities such a course 
as chemical engineering has been long un- 
known, but in the United States of America 
most universities and Technological Institutes' 
offer degrees in this course along with Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Naval Engineering 
Professor Thorpe Writes as if his recommen- 
dations about imparting a Iittte knowledge 
of engineering to chemists is a new idea 
It is, of course, new to the con«ervaUve Eng- 
lish educational world ami has dawned upon 
them conspicuously under the rude shock oi 
war necessities 1 o get the most Lp to-date 
method of training of chemical engineers 
the attention of the reader is called to the 
course of chemical engineering offered b) 
The Massachusetts Institute -of Tcchnolog), 
Boston, one of the best of its kind fn the 
world The best method to educate chemical 
engincersm India and to avoid tills ccmpu'soty 
European training without Joss of cadency, 
would be to establish in ever) p-ovtnee insti- 
tutes of Technology which should comprl 
to start with, the no«t Important brarches of 
applied sciences after the American node! 
with slight modifications, if nece'-ary A 
scheme for a technological insti utlon for the 
Calcutta University j* given n the Calcutta 
UnhcHtv Commission s repert, vol V, 
chapter XLVIU, which can be further eta- 
bc r ated for this purpere 
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About pay, pennon's and all sorts of 
allowances, it is useless for us to *i) anjthlng 
There seems to exist a keen competition 
amongst ill departments of the Government 
to get the highest pay for their officers Direc 
tors of Research are to got a monthly salary 
of Rs 2000—2500 and the Director General 
Rs 3500 (excluding allowances) We should 
very much like to Know what suchi distin- 
guished chemist as the President of the 
Committee himself gets in England Pro- 
fessor Baker who is head of the Department 
in the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology In London to which Professor 
Thorpe belongs gets £ 1500 per annum or 
Rs 1 5000 a earl) or Rs 1250 month!) 1 The 
principal officer the Government Chemist 
in the Government Chemical Laborator) in 
England is Sir J J Dobbie M A d sc 
LL o F r s liis salar) is £ 1200 to £ 1500 
per annum 1 The chief salaried officer in tl e 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in England is Sir H T rank Heath 
K C D , and he gets £ 1500 per annum I 
After 5 years sen ice « e at the age of 30 
Europeans in the service will be getting Rs 
1000 a month To explain the reason of this 
rapid rate of increment the report savs 

The Turopean n the major ty of cases, have 
mart ed by ihe age of th rty and matrimony w tli 
its concern tacit of a d v ded fam ly br ngs a I cavj 
burden in its Iran If however a European has 
atta ned a salary of Rs 1000 by the end 01 his 30th 
year he w It be freed from anx ety as to the'mlk ng 
of ends tnect and he v\ 11 w th the help of h s over 
teas allowance be able to send h s fam ly to the hUs 
and when necessary to Lngland and to bear the ex 
pense of ma ntain ng two establ shments 

How considerate 1 How paternal 1 
On page 94 of the report we rear! 

'We would give t as our op n on that it mould bb 
preferable that every officer should be granted s \ 
months’ study leave at the end of tv try <) ret years 
serv ce n India unt 1 lie has reached the age of 40 
This study leave according to the recom 
mendation of the committee should be pro 
fitably spent in the West on full pay and other 
privileges with first class travelling allowances 
In these days of innumerable elaborate, detailed 
scientific journals reports and proceedings 
such .frequent visits secin superfluous Every 
thing worth knowing can be obtained m jour 
Is and trade secrets and patent proce «es 
II always remain sealed books For Euro- 
pean members of the service thc«e visits would 
obviate the necessity of taking privilege leaves 
and furloughs Everyone -admits the neces. 
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sit) of visits to different factories and work 
shops but whit tl t public should protest 
against is f he nn necessary frequency of such 
visits which arc sure to degenerate into plea 
sure trips 

U c have stated el evv here Intlis article 
tl it the Commercial Intelligence Department, 
Home Office Works Government Stores Pur 
chase Department, and the Department of In 
dustnes all want to have a separate mdepend 
enj existence But ali these departments 
h3\e some common functions to perform and 
therefore can be very convenient I) co-ordnjat 
ed and brought under one I ead otherwise 
there will be un necessary duplication of work 
and heavy dram on the public purse Separate 
existence of departments means cas) and 
rapid promotions and les? competition for 
high lutvaliv e posts 

The most striking feature of Ihe whole 
report is the absence of any scheme of active 
cooperation between the service and the 
universities save and except that the latter 
would suppl) Assistant Chemists to the 
Research Institutes It is well known that 
high education and the universities m India 
are e)e sores to the bureaucracy So the 
idea that the present universities and 
research institutes’ should be developed 
and more workers secured vyih * increased 
financial assistance on the part of the State, 
which has been broached by Nature and 
supported by some of the most eminent 
scientists in the Empire as will appear from 
the articlenn the last issue on The Organisa 
flop of Scientific \\ ork in India cannot 
find favour with the bureaucracy and men of 
their choice in the Chemical Service Com 
miltee Every educated Indian Is acquainted 
with the tussle between the redoubtable Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjce and the Government * 
pet Mr Sharp and it will interest tl em to 
read the following written evidence forwarded 
by* Mr Sharp to the Committee — 

The college 1 rofessor has often 1 ttlc lime for 
research and tl e ch ef Professors v ho may be -lylcd s 
Un *r* tv Professors vs ll be largely m the same 
potion" 

"tn Ind a a member of a college MaJf is generally 
burdened v th mult far oua dut es of college orgatu 

A college Professor is In a d advantageous 
poston n that he his ord nhr ly very 1 tile or rot me 
for research. Hew 11 ord narily tie 1 holy to fall out of 
running for the more hicr-it vr or fit lea t SUr3ct vc 
posts in the Chemical Scrv ce The Educational v-erv ce 
wilt cnee becon e unpopular and in gl t even form the 
scftp.hc.ip of t! e Chemical Serve? ’ , 
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gain cannot originate from an order from stipe 
r nor off cers 

, Research ITte art 1 teratnre and all the higher 
products of I iiman thought gro s onlj In on atmos- 
phere of freedom The progress of knowledge follows 
no prescribed l nes and bj attempt ng such prescr p- 
twn the bead of the set nee would mere!/ k 11 the 
spontanc t) and 'enterpr sc «f h s workers No -one 
fit to l>e entrusted w th research worthy the name 
vould undertake it know ng that hs results m ght 
bo burked or withheld from pub! cat on at the wh m 
of h s super or ui the serv ce (Prof. Bateson 
\4ture Match 4 1970) 

Another re commendation of the Commit 
tee is that members of the service Should be 
lent to- private firms during which period part 
of their salary should be paid by the f rms 
But the chemists will continue to enjoy all 


the privileges pf the service \eryfew Indian 
firms will be able to have proper control over 
suih officers oVer whom they have jio direct 
authority, especially so if a particular officer 
happens to be European who himself may have 
strong' objection to wort many Indian concern 
Therefore considemmg all points- the 
Indian chemical service « ill be as little bene 
ficial to the Indians as ofl er services The 
word 'Indian is misleading because the 
service will not be properly manned bylndians, 
it will serve neither Indian capital nor Indian 
interests It will beneft big European con 
cerns and future European capital to be 
invested in India for the exploitation oilier 
raw materials 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Education in Japan 
In an article on * Education in Japan 
Old and New’ , being pages from the diary 
of an Indian officer; in Japan The Mysore 
Economic Journal gives much of just 6pch 
information as the Indian, public stand m 
need of In order fully to appreciate the 
transition from the old order of things 
m Japan to the new, it is enough to know 
that, 

it was heresy io imbibe foreign ideas and 
people were occasionally punished, with death 
who travelled abroad or who were suspected of 
believing m Christianity or of studying the 
customs languages or manners of infidel 
foreigners 

All tins is changed now Many of the men 
who opposed nnd scoffed at the changes thirty 
years ago are now nnlcnt supporters of the 
modem system of education after personal 
experience of the old nnd the new order of things 
in a 0 ogle lifetime Early in their career <jf 
reform, the Japanese leaders found out the secret 
that c location was the basis of all progress 
Foreign teachers were engaged from America 
and Europe. Japanese educationists were sent 
to foreign lands to investigate educational 
on the spot Several foreign language 
bools w ere started an 1 the necessary prenara 
ons for the higher branches of science and art 
were provided to qnal f> people for commerce 
and other practical pursuits 

“Military drill v\as encouraged mite" 


various schools with n view to develop 
discipline nnd other healthy traits of 
character ’ 

There is a growing system of industrial and 
commercial education side by side with middle 
nnd high schools There is fhc University and 
institutions for the highest practical and 
scientific education There are besides the II gher 
Commercial and Technical Schools the Higher 
and Ordinnry-Jiortnal Schools Higher Female 
Schools Fine arts andNusic Schools Blind and 
Putnb Schools Jvindwgarten etc. In 1S93 there 
were over a thousand termed miscellaneous 
schools mostly unorganised and under private 
control These schools which arc not classified 
had for their object instruction in Japanese and 
Chinese literature in the English language, in 
French German or Russian m Law Medicine 
Philosophy, Navigation' Dook keeping Com 
merce Statistics Industry, etc \ 

The Calcutta University Commissioners 
have, in their report vol v, p 190, 
snpicntly expressed {heir ' general agree- 
ment with those agricultural authorities 
who insist that direct ngncultnral teach 
ing at an early school age is inadvisable.” 
But m the United States of America 
hundreds of elementary schools teach 
agriculture, and the writer m the Mysore 
Economic Journal savs 
Out of tfct largo number of elementaiy schools, 

8 07G schools hare had Sewing Handiwork, 
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Agriculture and Commerce, added to the regular 
, and supplementary courses. 

Military and naval education and all 
binds of training which are necessary for 
efficiency in business leading to material 
prosperity receive very great attention. 

There is a Military College, a Military 
AcAdemv, Cadet and other Military Schools and 
Corps of instruction tinder the War Department 
There is a Karat College, a Naval Academy, 
Naval Medical College and other schools under 
the Naval Department. There is a Navigation 
School. 

There is a keen demand for knowledge and 
information everywhere cspeciallv bearing on 
economic and material progress of the country 
and the Government and the leaders cheerfally 
make a]] saen'ices to meet that demand mth 
alacrity. 

Elementary education is compulsory up to 
the 14th year. 

Special importance is attached to practical 
training as will be seen from the large number 
of elementary schools where handiwork, agri- 
culture and commerce arc taught. 

Compared to the population the number 
of technical and commercial schools is very 
large and the tendency is to increase them 
still more largely. Great importance is attached 
to Higher. Commercial and Technical education. 
In the Higher Commercial School at Tohio, 
instruction is given in English, German, French, 
Spanish, Chinese and Russian, u-uh a view to 
train Japanese to enter into business trade 
.relations with nil countries with which the 
civilised countries have commerce. 

In the universities also, the highest practical 
instniction is given m Practical Chemistry, 
Engineering, Mining and other subjects with a 
view to tram men to take n leading part in the 
industries and manufactures. 

All school going children nre required to wear 
school uniforms which have a military cut and 
all male children undergo military drill. One 
■ remarkable feature is the perfect discipline they 
undergo without making it irksome. The chil- 
dren are kept most cheerful. 

The information given regarding the 
expenses of education of Japanese students 
—for foreigners they would obviously he 
- higher-yand the efforts made to beep down 
the cost of education, are very instructive 
and interesting. * ' 

The Japanese student is poor and the schools 
give every facility to help him on. The food 
expenses of a student come to Rs. 7 to 9 in 
, Indian money To keep a lad at a 'common 
school, it costs the parent at present 9 to 15 
rupees ; at the ordinary middle school Rs t f to 
♦ „ 20, and at the Imperial University, Tokio, Rs. 

. 10 to 22. This includes board and lodging, 

< 85^6 v ? „ 


hooks and petty expenses but excluding clothe*. , 
These figures represent very nearK the cost 
of education in India except in the matter of 
University education which is comparatively 
more costly in India. 

In the Universities of Tokio and Kioto, I 
was assured by the professors that students 
arc not required to buy books Most cannot 
afford the expense. The professors give notes 
and the students pick np information from 
Libra ly books. The University assists students 
to visit offices and business places and industries 
to acquire practical experiences. One very great 
encouragement which the Japanese student gets 
is the opporlunitj’ of employ meat. The train- 
ing he receives is practical and of a high order 
aod so great 19 the demand for University men 
that appointmcnts,Govcmment orpnvate.av, ait 
them ns soon as they pass out. In many cases, 
their services arc bespoken before they complete 
their course The country wants these men in 
its new national life and they ennao t be got 
through the Lmiersity fast enough to meet the 
demand. 

Teachers anti professors receive moder- 
ate salaries. It is possible to get competent 
men for such pay because, 

The professors lead simple lives and wort 
from patriotic motives, although men of their - 
qualifications can cam much more hi private 
employment than they can hope for under 
Government. With them it is a ease of high , 
thinking and plain living. Their thoughts are 
European, their dress out of door is European, 
in home life and everything else except work, 
they are Japanese They keep no furniture — . 
they cannot afford the expenditure— in the 
European fashion, but their noines are never- 
theless very clean and a ttractive, may be from 
a Japanese or Indian point of view. , 

What salaries do the professors and 
teachers receive ? r 

The salaries of professors, everything included 
in the Tokio Imperial University ranges from 
Rs. 350 to 250 a month. The directors of higher 
schools are paid Rs. 200 to 300. Other 
teachers are paid in the same proportion. The 
teachers in the common schools are very poorly 
paid Out of a total of 47, 000 teachers m the 
ordinary elementary schools, no less than 20,000 
draw a monthly salary of less than Rs 15 and ’ 
5,000 of these less than Rs. 8 per month. Ills 
Excellency the Minister for Education, the 
highest educational authority in the land, 
supports his exalted position on Ks. 750 per 
month. 

There is another reason why professors 
can be content with moderate salaries. 

I met several men in Tokio x\ ho held a multi- 
plicity of employments. These work in offices 
as secretaries or heads of . departments < and » s 
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tbe> teach also several 6 ours in the X mveraity 
1 met one talented professor who held an im 
portant Government ofRce a professorial chair 
and who was also the principal editor of an 
important journal Asked why he wore away 
Jus 1 fc w orkmg like that he remarked" he could 
not rlake money euongh « Professors ia Govern 
meat sciiools areoUo ved to teach m or preside 
over private schools The private school or 
college is a great feature in the educational 
progress of the country and the private school 
master works with singular devotion for 
mould ng young Japan 

Evidently the Government of Japan is 
so antiquated that it has not jet heard of 
the great virtues of an atmosphere of 
pure study 

Vivokananda on Toting Men 
In the course of a conv ersation with a 
disciple reported in the Prabuddba Bha 
rata, 1 ivebaaanda said — 

I want a band of young Bengal— they are the 
•" hope or the country My hope of the future is 
w the youths of this, country youths of 
character intelligent renouncing everything 
for the "Service of others and obedient who can 
sacrifice their lives in work ng out my ideas and 
doing good to themselves and the country at 
large. Otherwise boys of the common ran are 
coming in groups and will come. Great Tamas 
( inertia and dullness ) is written on their face— 
their heart devoid of energy body -feeble and 
unfitted for work— mind devoid of courage 
What work will be done by these ? If I get ten 
or twelve boys With a faith i ke haebiketas 
I can thrn the thoughts and endeavour of tins 
country in a new rejuvenated current. 

Among those who come some appear to me 
weakly constituted in mud and body .some 
have bound themselves by matrimony some 
have sold themselves fo^ the ncrjtx sit on of 
worldly name fame or wealth some are of 
Incapable and feeble bodies Besides the majo~- 
rity of the rein A nder are unable to recene any 
high idea. \ on are no doubt able to receive my 
ideas but you are not yet able to work them 
opt in the practical field, of life Fat these 
reasons sometimes A great despair and des 
pondency come3 into the m nd. and I Ah ok 
that taking a hatnanbody under the dispensation 
oftfe Divine Iconldnot da mock work Ccr 
tainly I Am not as yet wholly despondent and 
giyen up to despair for by the will of God from 
among these boys in time will mn«e great 
heroes of work and spir tuahty— and who will 
in future work with my ideas - 

Vivekananda on “the Prlvilogod and 
tho Non privileged Classes ” 

Tbh Prabuddba Bbar&ta has pobjfshed 


an article by S Warm \ iveknnanda which 
contains the follow ing paragraphs — 

What is called- politics in society is noth ng 
but the straggle betu-een the privileged and non 
privileged classes brought on by this diff*reAee 
in enjoyments 

Vaaq t shed tn this gigantic struggle of differ 
ence in privilege India has fallen— almost 
lifeless 

Therefore if is a far cry for India to cstab 
hsh relations of equality with fore gu nations — 
until she succeeds in restoring equality within 
her own bounds she has no hope tor rcvi\ mg 

In other w ords the g st of the thing is that 
the division into castes such as the Jlrahmana 
and the Kshatnya, is not at fault bat it is the 
difference in privilege that has proved the great 
bane of our society 

Hence onr object is nof to destroy caste-dis 
tmctions but to equalise the distinction of 
privilege Our cb ef von of life is to see that 
everyone down to the Chnudaln be helped to 
attain the right to Dharma Artha Kama and 
Moksha ( Virtue health Desire- and Libera 
tion ) * * * 

India shall again awake and the tidal Wave 
that 'has emanated from this centre wdl like a 
great inundation overflood the whole of man 
kind and heave it forward to the gates of 
Maktu • * * 


At present nil professions and occttpa 
tions except Hindu priesthood are open 
to all Hindu castes Therefore, “the occupa 
tionnl basis of caste has to a great ex 
tent disappeared and is bound to disappear 
wholly in course of time \ ivelyumnda 
also agrees that the “privileges' , too 
should vanish What then would remain 
of * the division into castes ' that wc 
should speak scrtenderly and reverentially 
of it 7 

It is not m this way that the Japanese 
dealt with their effete caste system As 
eastern India has become equally effete" 
and meaningless and barmful to boot it 
must l>e totally destroyed if we want that 
“India Shaft again aw ahe - 

In. the same article from, which we have 
quoted above, Vivefeanaftda say s — , 


Three dangers are confronting u$ the 
non Brahm n classes will unite and create a new 
relgoa Ike Buddh sm in the old n timfcsf C3) 1 

will embrace a fore gn re! gion or ( 3 ) all rel gi 
ons ideas will disappear from India for good 
In the first qltematne nil the efforts for the 
real Saturn of its goal by this Anost ancient y 
civilisation w ill be rendered frn tless. Taw InjJi|* )% 
will be again related to puerile Inanity wift 
forget all her past glories and advance 
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progress at a snail -3 pace, after tottgpenod3 
in th£ second alternative Indian civilisation and 
the Aryan race will very soon be extinct * * * 
In the third alternative great danger I cs in 
thr* that whenever that special object on which 
rests the foundation of nn individual s or a 
nation s life is destroyed the individual or that 
nation is al«6 destroyed The life of the Aryan 
rate 19 founded on rel gion and vjien that is 
destroyed the downfall of tLc Aryan race is 
inevitable 

Liberation for All or for Nono 

From another conversation of \ivcka 
nanda published in the Prabuddha Bbi rata 
tve extract the following — 

What is the good of that spiritual practice 
or realisation which docs not benefit other® 
does not conduce to the well be ng of Jivas 
(souls) sunk m ignorance and delusion docs 
not help in rescuing them front the clutches of 
lust and wealth ? Do you think so long as one 
Jiva endures m bondage you will have any 
liberation’ As you desire the good of your 
wife and children knowing them to be your 
own similarly when such love and attraction 
for every Ji\n will awaken in you then I wdl 
know that the Brahman is awakentng witl in 
yoti not a moment before When thn feeling 
of the all round good of all without respect to 
caste or colour will awaken m your heart then 
I shall know you ore advancing towards the 
ideal 

Present-day Ideals 

Mr M De P W ebb writes in the 
Jndnn Renew 

It is now possible to see w hat a great ad 
Vance has been made during theJast five years 
In the first pi ace it has been everywhere under 
stood that Alight, unproperlv used can never be 
Right and that law and justice must govern 
the relations of one n ation w it h another T a rther 
it lias been much more widely perceived than 
ever before that the same pnnapl- applies to 
ike relation beta een the strong and the weak 
of all classes— from ruling and dependent peoples 
down to individual employers and employed 
Thirdly, democracy has been recognised as the 
basis for the future political organisation of 
the world Fourthly the responsibility of civi 
lisation forthc protection ana uplifting of the 
backward peoples of -the earth has been defi 
mtely establ shed And fifthly the du y of all 
mankind to look beyond the 1 nuts of national 
■botindane® and to assist in jnaintainwg the 
peace and progress of the human race asa w hole 
has found definite -erp region ra the formation 
of a League of Nations 

But the question is bow ranch of these 
ideals is recognised in practice ’ European 


nations and their colon es should not 
speak of" the ideal of the protection and 
uplifting of the backward peoples of the 
earth until at least one of them has realised ‘ 
it m practice 'Whatever hvpocns} may 
say, exploitation is not protection ami 
uplifting The British people think that 
they are the most idealistic m their 
relations with 'native races i We there- 
fore ask whether Mr Webb has heard of 
forced labour, amounting to slaver}, in 
British East Africa If he has not, he 
should read the fallowing extracts from 
nn article on Corapulson Labour 1 in The 
Servant of India for May 13 1920 and an 
extract from the Inquirer printed else- 
where — 

In March Mr Spoor asked the Under <*ecre 
tary of State for the Colonies (1) whether a 
Government Comm ssion on Native Labour sat 
in British East Africa in 1912 13 whether the 
Hon A C Ilolbs, C M G ‘Secretary for Native 
Affairs gave evidence showing that labour 
recruited through the native chiefs was in 
practice compulsory labour whether it is the 
policy of His Majesty’s Goa eminent now to 
introduce compulsory labour m British East 
Africa if not whether the Governors instruc 
tions to Provincial and District Comm «sioners 
that the onus of finding labour was to be put 
On native chiefs and elder® wDl now be with 
drawn (2) whether the Governor of British 
East Africa has issued instructions to Provincial 
and District Commi®sioners to .inform feature 
chiefs pnd elders that it is part pf their duty -to 
advise and encourage young men in their areas 
to go out and work on plantations, whether 
any ®uch duty has been ' imposed by law on 
native chiefs and elders if not on what autho- 
rity the Governor s statement was made on 
what authority reports are called for on any 
'Headman who is impervious to Tlis "Excellency s 
wishes and what is the nature of the action 
which the Govemot proposes to take again s*- 
any such headman ’ 

The evidence of a Chief Mutun shows how 
th s system of forced labour actually works an 
tfje Reserve * If he said ( p 23ft ) ’word 
came, through the District Commissioner that 
a European previously unknow n to him wanted 
labour, he w ould «nmmon a large number of 
men and a®k who wanted to go If the 
number fell «fcojt of that risked for he would 
report to the Govetnmtat Officer and if s— f~m 
ed that he must make the natrber compete, 
he would order certain tree to go A «p<srssan 
would be ®ent to arrest anv mac who 
to go andfcewOull be taken before t 
Coated at hcadquarte-r fcv wnxh* 
be fined tire-* goat6 for -* 
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The go, its would be slaughtered and eaten by 
the Council The Council would then order him 
to go to work, an order which he could not 
escape obeying " 

The tudenee of the planters and farmers 
shows that the wages paid by them rnryfrom 
Rs. 3 per month (4s a month, or a little over 
a penny a day) toRs 7 per month (Os 4d a 
month orn little Oier threepence n day) One 
planter said that methods of indenturing young 
natiTelabOur appeared to him to be excellent * He 
himself had bad splendid results from Utilizing 
child labour on his farm, both boys and girls of 
about fourteen years of age Children were 
paid at the rate of Rc 1 (Is 4d ) for fourteen 
days actual work without food 

It is an acknowledged fact that native 
labourers are pucl cd tight into the ordinary 
third-class coaches and even iron-covered goods 
Vans during their journeys, which may extend 
to three con«ecutive days and nights if they 
arc traveling the who /e length of the fine, ns 
they ore not com eyed by the ordinary passenger 
tram and arc liable to be side-trackca to allqw 
other trains to take precedence of them The 
heat during the day owing to the want of 
ventilation and the cramping for several hours 
nt a stretch, must be well nigh intolerable 
Combined with this is the custom of locking 
the doors for long periods during the journey, 
With the natural result that the coaches become 
fouled, adding to the already inhuman cron d 
mg an unspeakable insanitary condition In 
addition water can only be obtained now at 
such places where the doors are unlocked in 
accordance with existing railway regulations. 
(Italics ours ) 

Nearly every white settler who gave evidence 
before the Commission was in favour of these 
proposals I will quote at random from their 
evidence Mr 11 Scott of Lira ora said (p r >) 

In hiS op mon the free movement of natives 
from one locality to another should be done 
away wiih This would go a long way to 
solve the labour difficulty His idea was 
that the natives resident in any one District 
should supply the labour for the District A 
.standard wage ofRs 4 should he thought be 
established Increased taxation would he 
thought, increase the labour supply, wot so 
much, however, near towns, ns in such cases 
the natives would be able to obtain the neces 
saty money by raising and selling of additional 
produce Boys who w orkrd for a certain number 
of months m the year should pay less than 
those who did not work at all The tax 
therefore, should be raised to Rs 10 for bOys 
who did not work and reduced to Rs 3 for those 
who worked 

Nlr rkteher of Kyumhu said (p 7) 

In his opinion the only way to obtain more 
labour would be through increasing the cost of 
the natives living by means of ad litioual tnxu 
tioiL He was iu favour ofafatelj heavy I 9 U 


Tax with a remission proportionate to the 
number of months a nativ e had w orked for a 
European farmer The fanner would grant a 
certificate to all natives working for him 
showing the length of time he had been cm* 
ployed A certificate from Indians should not 
be accepted The Reserves were a great deal 
too large If the Reserves were cut down 
sufficiently It w ould undoubtedly have the effect 
of turning off a large number 1 of natives who 
would be made to work for their living. 

Mr P E U'atcham of Ruarvka sa d fp o)r 

Reserves he thought, should be cut down so is to 
force the natives to take up their residence on European 
farms 

These quotations wh ch arc typ cal of the pro- 
posals in the 300 niges of evidence vvb ch the Report 
contains show clearly enough the attitude of the 
English settlers In the r opinion the native has no 
right to Lind and no right to live his life for himself • 
he should be compelled to work on the white mans 
land for a wage f xed at twopence per day by law by 
the wh te man They propose to use the power ©f the 
State to cut down the land m oceupaton by Jhe 
natives until! it is unable to support the native popu 
lit on The mtive will thus tie faced bythentier 
native* of starvation or of work ng for the settler on the 
settler s terms* And in order to make the result still 
more certain the tost of the natives' lung is to be 
increased by taxation so that they will be compelled 
to work for the wh te man in order to earn sufficed 
money to pay the taxes It may be added that in 
British Nyassaland this sjstim had already been 
adopted ind there the native who cannot prove thit 
he has worked has to pay double taxes 

Like Mr "Webb, Mr. S Jackson Cole- 
man writes in the Indian Rc\ icw that 

■International moral ty has made enormous 
strides since the great European War, despte the 
wa lings of those who would have Os believe thit 
modern civilisation is i failure In place of barbarism 
and bloodshed the w'orld (outs de Jahanwala Bagh] 
now looks to the te gn of moral force as an agent for 
the appeasement of national rancours and riwlries 
for the unification of races ind for the cstabl shment 
of a true common partnership in the interests ofthe 
•worlds brotherhood of peoples 

Brotherhood of the Occidental brand 
means ‘ Uhat is yours is in^ne, and what 
is mine— why, that is mine already ,f It 
als6 means that, as all peoples are bro* 
there, Occidentals should hate access to 
and rights m all peoples’ loads, and that 
the non Occidental peoples being highly 
spiritual should not care for such merely 
■worjdlv trifles as life land, health, food, 
mines, &.c , but should practise self-abncga 
tion, altruism, and nirvana 
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Can the Turk Rule Other Races ? 

The I oatiff Men of India a Christian 
organ, writes 

We have been, told that theTurk has nfverbad 
a chance that dot. he w ill probably do better 
bat this 13 no argument for continuing his rule 
over races 'whom he has oppressed Ate admit 
that negotiations with Turkey in the past have 
been shamefully conducted England was a 
minor culprit but Russia and Austria stand 
condemned It is a grim fact that m the 
first half of the last century Turkish policy of 
rel gious freedom in her realms was frustrated 
by Russian intngue that occasionally guilty 
foreign criminals in Turkish territories were 
protected from arrest and trial by the capiti la 
tions But xven let us suppose that the Turk 
has repented for past sins Could he rule these 
races whom he has alienated 9 A writer the 
other day laid down as a fundamental condition 
for successful government of one nation by 
another the existence of a minimum of good 
will on the part of the ruled If this does not 
exist then howsoever pufe and disinterested 
may be the motives of the ruler the experiment 
will be a failure Can any one suggest that 
this requisite good will will be forthcoming when 
the Arab and Armenian are handed back to the 
Turk 9 

Our contemporary will admit that it 
is not practicable under present circum 
stances to determine how much of good 
will there is on the part of the ruled m 
India tow ards the rulers and how much 
of alienation So we will turn to other 
lands for examples British newspapers 
and Reuter s telegrams give one the iropres 
Sion that Great Britain has completely ah 
enated the bulk of the Insh and the Egyp 
tian peoples W ill our contemporary 
therefore, find out some Christian and 
democratic reasons w hy Great Britain still 
insists upon ruling Ireland and Egypt ? 

A Chango Coming Over the Panjab 

In the coursc of an address at the Arva 
Samaj Maudir, Zanzibar, published in the 
Hindustan .Renew Mr C F Andrews 
dwelt on "a wonderful change which I 
have seen coming over the land of the 
Panjab during the past ) ear 

In the midst of common sufferings and 
persecntions mens hearts have turned in a 
marvellous nay towards God and towards 
one another in love The new tide of bro- 
therhood whch has Come in like flood has 
swept away many Old and enmities 


and hatreds the unity between Hindus and 
Mu«almans which lias resulted has proved to 
be no more pass ng entbns a«irf of the moment 
It has gone down very deep indeed into the 
life and soul of the common people and it lias 
brought with it a return from mere material 
aims and sordid worldly ambitions to the 
worship of the One God the Helper and Refuge 
of mankind 

I have seen with my own eyes things hap 
pemog which no one could have beleied 
possible only a short year ago I have seen 
for instance Swann Shraddhananda the \rya 
Samaj Leader reverenced as a saint by the 
poor among the Jlusaknans of Delhi It has 
also been my great joy to «ee the Hakim Sahib 
Ajmal Khan reverenced in a similar manner for 
his goodness and kindness by the Hindus He 
has show n his desire for brotherhood, not only 
in word but m deed Only lately he has urged 
upon Musalmans the cessation of the outstand 
ing offence of the slaughter of the Line and 
Hindus have blesred lnni for his utterance 

The educated members of the two communities 
had fraterni'ed together long ago But this 
brotherhood among the illiterate and ignorant 
this reverence for Hindu leaders by Musalmans 
and of Musalman leaders by Hindus— this 
sorely is leading to a unity which previous 
generation imagined to be beyond the reach of 
mortal man 

He proceeded to observe 

One common devotion to the Motherland 
has united all together \et there is one farther 
step I ask from yon all It is, that this nobJe 
unity of brotherhood may be established on 
the sure foundation of faith in God and not 
be used as a mere political exped ent God is 
One and w e are all His children God is One 
He cannot be divided God is One lie cannot 
have any favourites All are loved by Hun 
alike Let this one simple thought of God 
inspire you here in East Africa as it is inspiring 
thousands in Ind a Let it he the foundation 
of a brotherhood here which shall not depend 
on any temporary worldly advantage for its 
support, but be based upon the Truth upon 
God Himself 

Need of Spirituality 

W e are quite at one with Mr Andrews 
in the stress he laid on the need of spin 
tnality Said he 

I profoundly d strust this concentration of nat onal 
nterc .1 a India upon pof t csonly 1 — as ( that would 
hr ng us sal at on It appears to me to be lead ng 
us to a one-s ded view of 1 fe and n certa n cases to 
be as dangerous to a healthy m ad as ntox cation is 
to a healthy body 

The subject of his address was an 
Ashrama for East Afnca and on tfiqt he 
dwelt in the paragraphs " 4 


\ 
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I have longed ra ray inmost heart w th the 
purest lOngmg that there m ght be son e spot 
in Africa son e ‘GwnknJa some Ashrawa — on Tfce follow mg - paragraphs* are taken 

the baal* of n pare lucid stream and near to from the World of Culture apptannR 
the snowy mountan he ght a -out here— where OnVomon ° 

the same innocence and happiness of ch Idhood 1D " * 1C ** °‘‘ e S lan 

m ght be fostered where there m.ght be the Fragments of Oldest Indian Drama in 

same harnileesness and kraal nd«s to all God s Central Asia. 

cfeatures wl ere those who had passed through «■„_ . ... , , ,, , . 

theRotothaetasemghtret.re thervold teK" kL" ft, J’TTE 

p& . to “»**■*« u P° n God and lOOltythe d sco cry of dramat c fragments among 
find that perfect shunts wh ch no human posses- ,j e p3 t m lc3i MS S inearthed by t)r via becoq n one 
sions can in part of the M e temples near Kuctia, a Turkestan One 

For if you w ill allow me the privilege of of these dramas is a ‘moral ty play of the Buddh sts, — 
speaking openly and cand dly to you as a n shch Buddh 131 r t Kft and other abstract 
fnend sho Id *pcak it would seem to rue os if attr bates appear as dmnatts per o tt The author 
the higher life with n the soul of man were in Asht-igho ha < the founder of Mahayansm) should 
danger of be ng starved to death among yon ‘herefore be regarded as the father of Ttnd an dramat c 
for loch of its own proper lood Money making 
and material enjoyments seem to fill up too 
large a port on of your 1 fe out here in Africa 
■and their danger as that they tend to shut 
out God 

The s ght of th * absorption in material an(1 „ ine „, aoic inoan careers ucn as 
thugs among you my tnends whom I have Saurasem, Old Magadh and OJd -Ardhamagad 
learnt to love has been a pain a fear a grief 
to me more- keen than that caused by any a. Moslem the first philosophical historian 
harsh Outward wrong that has been done to of the modern world, 

you b> men from the outside For th s out Moslem As a can feel proud of one of the clones 
ward wrong done from the outsdc need not o{ UUm tha , lhe resf3rc hct of Uamohg s f have 
touch the soul or if it docs touch the soul opened up a recent t mes Ibn Khaldun (1331 1406) 
it may purify and chasten and refine But the , now ackno ledged as ha mg ant c pated \ cc 
injury I now speak of is an inner loss, a personal Bod n and Montesqu eu n the «e entiCc analyj s of 
injure self wrought and selfinflcted, hke an the dynamc (environmental as yell rs psycl cal) 
act of su c de And who is able to c re the factors in -ol -ed n tl e proccs es of h story Tl c 
wound wh ch a man cent ones to inflict upon french vers 10 a of th s As an sue olngist s phiosophy 
himself— the wound which he h mself desires of h story" s ent tied Prolecfcmtnti h (ore tsdfb 


I tcrature A complete d scuss on of thtrscr pf d afect 
and autl orsh p of these MSS 5 to be rend in Professor 
f.uders KU ntrt Samir t Trxte VoJ I Br chst he 
Buddh st sehar Dramtn (Berl n 1911) Tl e ntrodoo 
to the orb offers bSS dcs the most valuable 
. .. but on to our knowledge of Inti an paleography 
and of the M ddle Ind an d alects uch as Old 


should remain unhealed ? 

There ra this Ashfama of my drea ns in 
Afr cn mep of all rehg ous bel efs will be dearly 
lovingly Welcomed there II ndus and Musal 
mans will be one people there buds ond beasts 
and all dumb creatures will be free from harm 
there innocent happy children 1 \ mg dose to 
nature w 11 be taught in childhood to love 
God to iovc nil creatures and to love mankind 


Khaldun flrans by M G be Slant) n, hot n 
extra ts des MiS. dt la i hi oteq t t niter ate V oh 
XIX XXI (Par s) II nt has su nmarized lylu Idun s 
Sjsten nhs // story of the Pf losophy of If story 
1 Fran e ___ 

Bhasa a Playa In Amonoa 
Lovsits of drama n New York are be ng fntrodu 
ccd to the plays of Bhasa, the m?p rcr of kal dasa and 
Shodraka, by \ ishnu 5 faram So! thartkar Af \ 


there Indian gnhtsth as who have grown old in fihudrakj,_ bj_ \ ishnu 5 faram So! ftiankar Af \ 
the m dst of wbrldly b sines* will ret rd in their (Cantab) Ph D (her! n) late of t e Arctncolog col 


, “—a me nai an lecturer on ujnte ii reaor O Ibert Ken 

poor and needy and above <alh fmog that o( , hc i ntfrnat onal Insbtu e of Shanelia,. the Swed si 
truest joy of all joys -the joy of the love ot God arc! teet Mr Bergortn Gtorge Remdci etcher am- 
IXir such fcn \shrama as tl s no hard and pi nta Professor W R Shepherd, author tv on Laf ft 
last rules' vnll be needed Xo sectarian otmers Amer can culture and others took part a the tl cus mn 
"Will ever be erected Xo walls of separation i> r Suktl ankar s fender ngs are go ng to be the first 
between man and man Will ever be bu It Xo m tho fcnglish language The 1 asovadatta has been 
v- 1 tl fierenccs Will ever keep men a {fart translated nto 1 rcnch by a pupil of -i>vl am J es i 

The enc golden rule freefy kept by Oil who and ntd German by Jacob Bat blast doe not 
Ir enter this Ashfama a precincts will he— -seem yet to lave attrarted attention nluopeand 
v God, lpvc to mankind and love to all Amer ca^” All hs twelve dramas are hone cr 
\jod B creature*- ovoiftble n the Bengal of < utubandhu BhatUeht yja. 
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Co-oDoration m the New Order. 

In an address on. Co operation nithe hdv, 
order ^published in the Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa Co operative Journal, Mr T *C 
Kay observes * 

In so far as a co-opeiative soc ety influences the 
character of ts members makes them self reliant 
accustoms them to identf) ther mdvdual m'erests 
with the interest of the community and fosters bro- 
therl ness rernav mg caste and re! giou$ b tterness t 
is entitled to be regarded as .an important factor n 
nat onal regeneration But it doe? and t capable 
of do ng, much more than th s 

And lie shows of what use it may be m 
.agricultural and other industries in 
checking profiteering in starting mills, m 
improving sanitation in the extension of 
irrigation, £Lc. \\ ith regard to irrigation 
works in VIest Bengal particularly in 
Bankun, Mr Rav says 

l would prefer that such works be ese-uted b) 
comb nations of. per'oQs formed for the purpose 
w thou the intervention of the Collector wh ch »s 
sure to interfere with the mot ve to self help l would 
not sacrifice the moral nfluerce which co-opera t on 
exerts on the character of its solves to the ease and 
luxury of lca\ ng my work to be done by the State 
and mj pa> ng for it 

We ha\c no quarrel with the principle 
here laid down But the root of all 
mischief in India heg m the State being 
and being considered an entity separate 
from the people , so that the people mar 
vety well ask, "If education, sanitation, 
irrigation &c , are all to be attended to 
by combinations of private individuals, 
for what does the State exist, why are 
the people taxed and what for are officers 
paid far higher salaries than in the richest 
countries of the w orid 9 ’ 


Tbo Educated Worthy and tBo 
Uneducated Poor 
The following just remarks arc taken 
from the Bulletin of the Indian Rational- 
r*tK Socrct\ 

!n tV icx-rt ' Ch id \\ e» are kslvb t-on" n the 
Calcv'tv Term Hall «« Mvc had a dtsptjv cl what 
modem fcCMmce c! Hygvctu. and san ta^on cotid ach eve 
tn the m Met cf saving the Lie if young mother* and 
tK ch Idren bemto then- It was h^hly nvtru.n ve 
to the edosi ed vea t>j hot in which lac f regtet, 
tf t vast meduemtrd po^r who — t always w t 1 * us had 
no chare. 



tttuld percolate through rd reach the lowest 
strata — the strata of the the V P (Uneducated Poor) 
of cm soc-etj 

The organisers of the Exh b tun meant weft no 
doubt but the) d*3 not know what a wide she al gulf 
existed between the E W and the V P in tfis* 
land. Here that social gulf was" far W d«r than What 
one found in Europe or in England 

The E \\ who flocked at the Fxhblon inthex 
motor cars, dd thej give ther house servants 30 
©pportun ty to see the two k nds of hat ore msan tary 
and the other *an tatv for ly ng in purposes for the 
expectant mother or d d the E \\ 'enquire a* 
to vhat k id of l) ng n huts these servants had in ther 
\ Hagc homes * We should indeed be surprised to 
learn that any of them took that amount of mt exes' 
in the welfare of the homes of ihetf household servants 
In this lespect n the welfare of the homes of the r 
household sen mt* the E \\ Europeans are note 
cons derate and humane than the E \\ of our own 
country 

In Europe where human tar an and social welfare 
movements have been going on for at J&irt 40 year#, 
even there the E. \\ have hecn paj ng d^arH for tl e 
neglect of the U P hor there tl e spread of fiofchenk 
ideas and b tter struggle between cap tal and labour 
have been the result of that neglect The same dan. 
gen would threaten cs in our countrv if the T \\ 
of our country continue to ncgtocl the L P who should 
be taken by the hand We brothers and educated and 
helped in evet' way po»s bte 


Child Wolfaro 

In Health and Happwesd* Rai Bahadur 
Dr Cham Lai Bose enumerates the causes 
of the abnormally high rate of infant 
mortality in Calcutta 

Tfie unclean and nsan tarj cond tion of houses 
and of the bustees in wh ch they are stunted 
mSufT cient food and cloth ng dee to lie poverty of 
the people irnnutur ty of the parents dui to chid 
marriage, seclusion of women ignorance supers^ t on, 
bad mid* fery want of proper care of the mother 
before corflnemcnt inexperience of )x>ung. mothers an 
tak ng proper care of ikcrvelves and their Mb ei, an 
impure a-d inadequate m Ik supply —these are 
som » of the causes which leid not onlv la h gh nlztjt 
mortali v but which arc res pons bid far a large rbmber 
of deaths araorg mothers al o The extremely in 
sanitary cond lion of lying in rooms a man) Indian 
houses consideraL’) adds to th s teciea ed dca h rate 
among new born Mines 

In the Social Service Qtiartcrh of 
Bombay, Dr Mis 9 Kashi bat \jm range 
also menbons some of the canoes that 
arc *w orkmg to increase the death rate of 
infants — 

(ft The ge-exallr onhrilth) ««r u-dmgv and 
crow ced. veat lued houses bwe-ot, the vuutyof 
a l women (1) Pregnane) m tl-r. gcnenTy d f 2w 
*a*ed o-~d ta.n p th the same a ire %e ©.rcar-unces 
ttr-2>-sai own tv cf l gH wiaj of rwu sh -ig det 
and d.tj fvxbJt (o ) Neglect cf the expretss* 
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mother— hard #orL, bad nouns foment, no proper cate 
-of her health— through ignorance and superstition. 

Miss Now range truly observes that 
"children are the real wfalth of a nation 
* and it is the children of every age that 
keep the world going.” "Every life has 
its mission, large or small. A child of 
today may grow' up to be a great person 
of some future date and, therefore, every 
life has its value.” 


rtcnftcc bcrseU lor generations to come. Hence it is 
through the mind of « omm that the Pnotion of the 
Ides], which U 10 be the prime force in civilization, 
nil! chiefly come into ptay, 

The reviewer douhts w hetlier the 
superiority here attributed to woman is a 
reality. 

Commercialized Vico Must Bo 
Destroyed. 


The Sources of Power in 
Civilisation. 

In the course of a review of Mr Benja- 
min Kidd's "Science of Power,” the Social 
Sendee Quarterly states the main idea of 
that book. 

It is that the great secret of the coming age of the 
world is that civilisation rests not on Itcason, but on 
Fmotion, and that the Emotion which will most quickly 
transform society is what ho calls the hmotion oi the 
Ideal. “Power in the future of civilisation “ **- ‘ 


It is by the creation of an emotion of the ideal that 
the aims of civilisation are to be accomplished. Let 
higher conceptions be infused into the mind of a nation 
so that it becomes natural and inevitable that in- 
dividuals should subordinate their own selfish interests, 
and live for the future rather than for the present, 
and there will be no bounds to the power which will 
be created ' The people who first grasp this tremend- 
ous lesson in all its practical bearings will hate the 
* world at their feet." bor the law of efficiency is 
always the law of sacrifice, and only for an Ideal will 
men sacrifice themselves 

It is only in this way that war can be abolished 
The hope that v ar will cease because men will become 
convinced that it is unprofitable is vain Something 
much higher and greater is needed to overcome the 
inborn combatit eness of man Universal peace can 
only be secured \jhen a generation arrives to whom 
the barbarism of war is so abhorrent that men could 
no mdre engage in it without loss of self respect, than 
they can mow engage in robbery and murder And 
that stage of c(vU sal ton will come not from any 
consideration of material gun, but solely through the 
transmission aft men oi'ifiai'cmotrorr ur'iffc-iaiai 1 •nfrctf' 

will transform them into higher creatures, and make 
it impossible for them to do that which at a lower 
stage would seem natural There is no reason whatever 
why that -change should not come soon Nothing 
works more quickly It might come In a generation. 

It followed for Rfr Kidd — and this is the most 
startling thesis of his book — that the rumd of women 
is destined to take the lead in the future of civilization 
The man is essentially a fighter for his own hand, tor 
good in the present, unable to subordinate the present 
to the future Woman, on the contrary is the being, 
of the race rather than of the individual To a far' 
greater extent >ho is swayed by the distant the future, 
the universal, „ It is natural f ot her 10 think of, and 


For ‘the welfare of children— and of 
adults also— there most be a fight to the 
death with commercialized vice Mrs. 
Frances S. Hnllowcs writes in the Social 
Service Quarterly; 

Among the many causes of premature death f of 
children ] there is one more fatal than all others, one 
that not only kills, but curses the lives -of tens of 
thousands of children, poisoning and embittering their 
childhood a disease which is pmenttblt, because it 
is handed to them by their own fathers and grand- 
fathers — venereal disease Science has declared that 
the source of this disease is commercialized vice. 
Since the Report of the Royal Commission on. Vene- 
real Diseases appeared in 1916 there has been no 
longer any doubt as to this fact 

What avails intellectual education for out sons 
with its reports of experts, its text-books, its outlay 
of millions of money, while alongside- runs this deadly 
peril to our adolescent boys who are the hope of the 
future, while trade in vice is allowed to place poison- 
traps in our cities where vice is fastened upon mere 
boss, who ignorant of the name of the disease which 
will curse not only themselves but their wives ahd 
children with sterility and death and nameless agonies, 
make habits which reduce the nation’s efficiency f The 
vefdet of science is that such a trade is a tragedy, 
'that the widely-spread iiipertti/ian that chastity is 
harmful, and that prostitution is 'an inevitable accom-r 
paniment of civilization, needs thorough exposure " 

The trade of vice is not a necessary evil, it is an 
absolutely unnecessary ml, and a greater evil than 
has been realized. 1 1 is a poison-w ell which is effecting 
public health. 

Science declares that the monster is not invincible 
Having brushed awaj the cobwebs of superstition it 
asks a question e can cure venereal diseases but 
why not prevent them ? \\ hich is of the greater bene- 
nf lt> society, tft cure a case or to prevent one 7* " 

And how can this be done, but by abolishing the 
centres of contagion which prostitution furnishes in the' 
streets of our cities ? And how abolish such poison- 
wells but by legislation which shall make it penal for a 
' to b u y> and for a woman to sell, for immoral 


man who ever lived, having worked for thirty years as 
Secretary and Director of the London Vigilante 
Association and travelled through .Europe, the United 
States, and South America, promoting legislation 
against the slave traffic in girls— declared that by 
legislation alone, could an end be put to the huge 
trade of vice, Education and religion cannot hope to 
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do this initial work, and the efforts made in Europe 
to limit anti license the evil, by segregation regulation, 
and inspection, hive been miserable failures, 3nd the 
aathorities admit it 

"Take the profit auay aiut there v-tlt be little 
prostitution left ' * 

Where commercialized vice exists m a city, it exists 
because public opinion consents to it Commercialized 
vice means rot only additional disease in a d strict but 
also additional crime Because it is a trade, it can be 
dealt with more easily than is believed, for when those 
who liveby it see that a city is in earnest, they will 
not fight, there is no profit in fighting they are out 
lor money. 

The State must enact a Jaw which will at the same 
tune educate and deter the youth of India The influ- 
ence of the Jaw upon the moral character of the people 
is enormous. History Shows that the law of the land 
quickly becomes, among the great masses of the people 
the law of individual conscience and the standara of 
individual conduct. By ro other way can the -Matron 
learn that vice which infects the generation to come is 
criminal , or that a pure fatherhood is necessary if 
Jndia is to be healths and efficient, with a strong mind 
»o a strong bod) The true end of legislation in every 
country' is to discourage vice and to facilitate virtue. 
It has been proved in the past that it people cannot be 
made virtuous by Acts of Parliament, that ne\ ertho 
less an immense amount of mortality and disease, and, 
consequent!), unhappiness is preventable b> legislation 


•‘The Beggar Problem." 

We learn from the Social Service Quarter- 
ly that in a' book named “The Beggar 
Problem”, the author, Mr. A_ M. Biswas, 
quotes the Han’ble Mr. Sakhbir Singh who 
calculates the •cost of maintaining beggars 
on the basis of an average expenditure of 
Rs 3 a month at Rs. 18 crores a year. 

Taking the figures of the census of 1901 which put 
the total number of beggars at 52 lakhs, the writer 
calculates the total cost of their maintenance as not 
less than Rs 42 crores a >ear, .on the computation that 
if they could earn Rs 4 _ per month each, they would 
inaice tile couniry Ticrier dy 24 crores Coming to tiie 
cause* of the growth of the evil, the writer traces them 
to insufficient legal and police, control over the beggars, 
and the misdirection and misappl cation of the charity 
of (he people Among the remedies suggested, besides 
the improvement and better administration of the law 
is the establishment of industrial settlements for able- 
bod ed adu’ts and juveniles, u ith hospitals, schools, 
workshops, acd fields where the vagrants will be 
required to earn their live! hood by labour and the 
juveniles nail be trained up to take to some useful 
profession He also proposes the opening of asylums 
tor the invalids and ch ldren, and homes for rescued 
girls. 

■> Mr Bswasalso recoromeds the establishment of 
special courts on which will st elderlv persons, who 
are fathers of children and bel evers in the redemption 
of persons who are gw en up as la't either soaalli,. 
morally or religious')-. A1J the techmeabties 'of law 
should be-cxelcded at such courts and the judges 
0 


should minister to the accused mercy and wash away 
the stuns of cruelty Besides these Courts, the w'Htcr 
suggests*! hat powers should be gw en (o thS trusted 
persons from the different wards to detect and appre- 
hend able-bodied beggars and to 'end them for trial 
The bogus religious mendicants should be weeded 
out b\ -a board on which should be represented elderly 
men from all the religions 

Mr Biswas has further suggested some practical 
alterations in the City Polce Act and has outlined 
detailed schemes for the establishment of an Industrial 
Settlement and Infirm Asylum for the city pf Calcutta. 
This will mean an expenditure of Us 5,07,000 at the 
outset aftd involve recurring expenditure of Rs ~ 9 6S0 
He thus calculates the average, cost per head under 
these two heads as Rs 507 S-o and Rs 98-0, 
respectnel) 


Indian Banking Development, 

Writing in Commerce and Industries 
Mr K S. Abhyankar, n a , dwells on the 
need of Indian banking development. He 
quotes Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
opinion that if industrial development is to 
take place on any Jarge* scale, nothing is • 
more important than that regular banking 
facilities should be multiplied manifold and 
that as early as may be practicable. But 
banks are multiplying in other countries, 
India is practically at a standstill. 

In one month after the Armistice fort) three new - 
branches of banks were started in Canada, while in. 
India remirks the "Rangoon Times', ‘fort) -three 
new branches of banks have not been opened- in ten , 
years.’ According to Sir Stanley Reed the total number 
of new branches of banks opened in Canada since 
the Armistice, must hav e. by this time, pome up to 
between 500 and 600. In England, several banks 
have, each of them, deposits larger In amount than 
total depo'ils 61 all the lnd an banks put together In 
India, the total number of branches of the three 
Presidency banks, 'after three-quarters qf a century 
/»Hncxatvxi» j.-TLsten-cp’ .is .nnjv /A The Ijmdnij C.\'y 
and Midland Banking Company has more than a 
thousand branches and this is onl) one of a group of 
three joint-stock banks, the others being Lloyds and r 
the London Count) and Westminster, which stand at 
the head of the jomtstock banks '■ , 

What is the result ? 

One natural re'ult of this inadequacy of banking . 
facil lies is that a greit deal of capital is hoarded 
Though the idea of the hoarded wealth of India that 
many Europeans have, is greatly exaggerated. It 
cannot be denied that there are such hoard, in this 
country, tiny individually, but amounting to a great 
sum in the aggregate. 

There should be banking facilities for 
agriculturist and banks of a 'Special ' 
character for iotlalrfcriaf idev** ~ ( 

which • * 
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One cause of the failures -of the Swadeshi Flanks 
was the lack of trained employees. The Industrial 
commission say in their report, “Hut there Lvm India 
at present a lack of trained employees owing to the 
absence in the past of facilities for commercial educa- 
tion and of a regular system of training Indians in 
Ranking work.' , 

Sir Stanley Reed says "The execution of such a 
programme would involve the entertainment of a \ery 
large trained Indian staff, where only a limited supply 
now exists It is only right that the Presidency Banks 
should base the power to call on the State to establish 
the educational facilities necessary to furnish a 
sufficient supply of men trained in banking and 
commerce, from which the requisite staff must be 
recru ted " Jt is the duty of the State to see that a 
sufficient number of Indians arc trained in banking 

Transport Difficulties in India. 

Mr. V R. Munclle, coal merchant, writes 
in Commerce and Industries, that on 
considering the question of transport 
difficulties in India, the shortage of 
wagons, Sic., he has come to the conclusion 
that ‘'each industrial concern must have 
* a certain number of wagons of its own for 
transport *’ “The benefit from this method 
will be that there will be no transport 
difficulties ” But what if the State 
Railway Board and the private railway 
companies be not agreeable 7 The real 
solution of transport difficulties is not so 
easy. It lies in breaking the railway 
1 monopoly by the development of natural 
- waterways and the construction of canals, 
coacring the country with a network of 
good roads for motor traction, and, lastly, 
by commercial aviation, which is coming. 

“Export Indian Opinion.” 

W Mr P. Krishna Menon writes in 
Commerce and Industries— 

The difficulty of gelling expert Indian opinion m 
industries has been me of lie factors for ihe slow 
progress of Indian industries The Indian Capitalists, 
who, by the way are coming to take a more active 
* interest than has hitherto been the case, are greatly 
at the mercy of the foreigners for proper guidance 
and instruction 

This is true, hut 'it is also true that 
Indian capitalists' and captains of indus- 
try arc not generally ready to give the 
same recognition and chance to Indian ex- 
perts trained abroad which they readily 


ghe to foreign experts possessed of equal 
1 or even less experience and training, 

“Shama'a.” 

The first issue of Shama'a— which is 
Persian for both Light and 'Lamp— the 
beautiful, magazine edited by Miss 
MrmaHni Chattopadbyay, has been pub- 
lished In the foreword it is said : 

We stand to day at the opening of a new eta in 
the "history of the world with an old worn-out and 
sorrowing world dying, a lid a new world in the throes 
of birth New thoughts, new ideals and new activities 
arc revolutionising life m all its phases with an amazing 
rapidity. A great synthetic wave is making its way 
throughout the world effecting marvellous changes, 
signs of which arc visible everywhere. In pol tical 
hie, it is * Coal tion or Centre pirty, in economic 
I fc it is ' Co-operation", in social fife, it is 'Service' 
and in spiritual life, it js ' Mysticism . That all parlies 
and classes should join together and work for the 
common good of Society freely giving all that they 
can and receiving only what they need , that, in the 
large sense of the word, Individuality docs not mean 
the selfish instinct to gam all for oneself at any cost, 
but 19 the capacity to give to others by building up 
our own powers tp acquire , and that, it is the inner 
reality that is one and the subjective realisation of it 
that is important, not the varying interests which differ 
and divide These are some of the ideas that go to 
make up the new 1 fe and d stmguish it from the old. 

And, perhaps, no study will better bring home 
these ideas to the minds of men and women than the 
study of Art and Philosophy Tor, they are the two 
tendencies that will together dominate the new age 
Art is universal and is a great unifier It awakens 
the fundamental impulses in the minds of people alt 
over the world, whatever may be their culture, their 
civil ration and their language, and whatever their 
mode of expression It swiftens the process of intui- 
tion which enables man to sec and understand the 
goal even before he can attain it By beautiful colours 
and figures, by beautiful words and beautiful -thoughts 
art suggests to man the splendour of hk. heritage 
An} beautiful work of art whether ns an "il'rmnsitc 
painting or a graceful statue or a piece of Divine 
Music draws its admirers from all types of minds 
which feci that it belongs to no one in particular 
but to all in genera! I mversal realisation creates 
an linn mol bead and i> hit art dees Ihreugh sugges- 
tion and impression through imagination and intuit on 
Philosophy seeks to do through tpc intellect By a 
process of close reason ng and Careful analysis and 
by getting at the- fundamental through the tangled 
web cl the superficial, philosophy seeks to establish 
the oneness of things. 

It wall be the purpose of tins magazine to attempt 
to study the trends of philosophic thought and artistic 
expression among the nations of the world and present 
them to our readers 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Harmonious Co operation between 
* Labour and Capital 

The large number of strikes among 
labourers in India, manr of them resulting 
m bloodshed must have HI thoughtful 
men to a«h how strikes maj be prevented 
and how capital and labour may be placed 
upon a permanent basis of fnendly co 
operation Four carefully thought out sys 
tems are in use in Cleveland L S A and 
are giving excellent results So s'lys the 
Scientific American 

The oldest and most thoroughly tested 
scheme 1ms been in continuous operation for 
over five years m a wellknown motortruck 
firm The books of the f rm are open aa 1 the 
operations of the company arc disclosed in 
their entirety to the employees [for such a plan 
to be beneficial the labourers should be literate 
and educated pointing to the need of cd icoting 
labour in India] and the scale of wages is 
determined by the prosperity of the concern 
V minimum dividend of eight per cent is payable 
on the capital stock and any profits above 
that ate applied largely to on all round increase 
of wages Tins company believes that all bene- 
fits to labour should come in the form of a 
straight wcekbj week wage— not in the form 
of so-cnlled prof t sharing or bonuses or mutual 
belief t schemes In proof that their plan u 
practical and effective they point to the fact 
that thro agbout the stress of the war and the 
period of reconstruction they hare been free 
from strikes or anv fo-ni of labour trouble 


to its constitution are To efiect greater co 
operation between employers and employees 
to establish justice and equity m their tnu'nal 
relations and deal ngs witl each other and to 
promote the mutual education and common 
welfare of emplojcrs employees and the gvncml 
public 

Tin ally it should be noted that ia nil this 
movement there is evidence of a very sinc*-rc 
effort on the part of the executives to g-t into 
close personal contact with and understanding 
of the employees not merely in the shop but in 
the home The president of one large concern 
has recently said that he believed the employer s 
lack ot real understanding of how m-n thint 
and feel often lies at the root of di«lovalty 
Hence his firm ha9 created a personal depart 
meat so that its activities arc earned on under 
the four divisions of production sales finance 
and personnel 


Laws as a Source of History 

Says the Scientific American — 

U e are alw ays amused when we hear it mid 
of some penod 1 ke that of Khammurobai or 
Moses Oh thej were highly enlightened m 
tlio«e days their laws prove it Why „ ' 
followed by a more or less complete enutnera 
tion of the things w htch the code m q jestion 
forbade The enthusiast of the tvpc quoted 
never seems to a«k himself why such laws were 
put on the books 
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neats in business negotiations we may be 
perfectly sure that this is done not-bccau«c these 
pirtictdar varieties of crime especially o&ntied 
the Snmenan sensibilities bnt solely because 
at the time the law was passed adultery 
murder and deceit constituted the more 
prevalent crimes 

llj Jbe laws that we pass our morals are 
measured, bnt indirectly rather than directly 
The laws We hare to pass show clearly the 
current abuses that we lia\e to meet 

The Codes of Alarm and other ancient 
Hindu law giver a should be interpreted 
according to the modern historical 
method Then we shall be convinced, c g 
— that intercaste raamages of a certain 
kind, were forbidden because they were 
tery frequent 

“Tho Spirit of fhe Timo ” 

In the history of science and invention 
it is a familiar fact that great inventions 
and discoveries are sometimes suddenly 
made by several men independently at 
almost the same time for example the 
enunciation of the law of conservation 
ofenerg) by Mayer in 1842 by Joule and 
also by Golding in 1843, and the develop 
meat of the infinitesimal calculus by 
Newton and by Leibnitz Contemporary 
authors of different countries are often 
found to give currency to the 6ame ideas 
without borrowing from one another In 
conversation also sometimes two persons 
say the same thing simultaneously Cases 
of this kind are too frequent and striking 
to permit of our regarding them as simple 
coincidences The human mind seeks an 
explanation 

/d-** One ■such explanation to which Emerson gave 
the weight of ms authority is that the thought* 
of man are not simp]/ the product of bis own 
individual mind hut are the expressions of a 
cosm c consciousness V\ c lie in the lap of an 
immense intelligence which makes us organs of 
its activity and receivers of its truth The men 
who come on the stage at one period are all 
found to be related to each other Certain ideas 
VreiH the air We a/e nil impressionable bnt 
some more than others and these first express 
them. This explains the cunous coatempora 
aeons ness of inventions and d Scovcries The 
truth is in the atr and the most impressionable 
brain will onno inee it f rst - 

Another explanation has been gnen in 
the Scientific lincnc in, from winch the 


foregoing paragraphs have been, in the 
mam, compiled 

Giveo a world of millions of ihen cas f 
ns it were, approximately in the same mould 
and living together in a contemporaneous and 
common environment it is rather to be 
expected that there will be a tendency for 
them to react in somewhat similar manner 
to that gradual modification of the environment 
which is conditioned by the accumulation of 
human knowledge through tradition and 
written records la other words the men of 
100(5 have approximately similar native 
endowments ana therefore react similarly 
towards the conditions of 1000 but their 
reaction to the«e conditions is obuonsly differ 
eat from that of the men of 1800 to the environ 
meat of their day 


Energy to Supplant Coal 
There has been an international 
scramble for oil m Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Mosul S.c, because, it is thought, it is 
not righteousness that exalts a nation, 
but coal and— when coal is not available 
or is exhausted-petroleum But Sir Oliver 
Lodge says ‘The time will come when 
atomic energy w ill take the place of coal 
as a source of power ’ Popular. Science 
Monthly says • — 

The man who spoke thui before the Royal 
Society of Atrs in London w as Sir Oliver Lodge 
—one of the tow ermg figures in modern science 
a man who has devoted the better part of his 
life to the stody and interpretation ofthc atom. 
This new form of energy w hich our great grand 
children mny utilise instead of oil and coal, has 
possibilities so appalling that Sir 01i\ er almost 
rejoices that we ao not know how to release it 
1 hope that the human race -w ill not discover 
how tD use this energy lie says until it has 
brains and morality enough to use it properly 
because iff/ e d sco i cry is made b\ the wrong 
people th s planet wonhl he unsafi 

Sir J J Thomson England s great' 
authoritj on the atom, giv es a picture of 
this ternblc form of energv lie savs ' 
“the explosion of the atoms in a lew 
pounds of material might be sufficient to 
shatter a continent’ Seeing what diabo 
heal use of explosn es and ponson gases ~ 
have been made by European nations, 
Sir Oliver Lodge is right in thinking 
that man is not yet ci\ ilizcd enough to 
use the energ\ Hidden in ordmaty matter 
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such terrible frequency as m India and 
nowhere do-tjiey sweep ”6. tv ay such large 
numbers of men and cattle , and vet the 
people of India and the most lavishly paid 
Services in the v. orld have not yet intro 
duced the spineless cactus in this coun 
try t Certainly we desen e to die of famines 
and our Government to rule over aa un 
inhabited desert 

“The Plant-Wizard of America ** 

The spineless cactus is not Burbank s 
only achievement 

Luther Burbank has literally created new 
plants Let there be no m sunderstanding about 
this He has not merely produced by cross 
fertilisation freaks that have died and been done 
w ith he has put into the world absolutely new 
fruits and flowers and vegetables that breed 
true nnd go on propagating the r species ns 
though they had been in existence for countless 
generations Those that appeal to the imagine 
tion and the lay mind are not of course the 
most wonlerful from the scientific point of 
view but ft few of his creations may be men 
turned There are the spineless cactus (already 
referred to) the white blackberry the stoneless 
plmt theplumcot (a cross between the pldm 
and the apricot) the scented dahlia the blue 
poppy the dwarf chestnut tree the thornless 
blackberry the w inter rhubarb the paper shell 
walnut and the sunberry 

All Burbanks extraordinary creations 
nnd additions to the food \ alues of the 
world bate been brought about on twro 
plots of land centring together only 
twenty two acres These little planta 
tiOns arc situated ftt Santa Rosa and 
Sebastopol, California, USA 

One of tl c most surpris ng features of the 
Santa Rosa and ‘kbistopol orchards is the 
great xnnety of fruits that may be seen 
<£rbw ing on n single tree A hundred is quite a 
c6h-nion number nnd in 6otne ca«cs os many as 
n thousand different varieties grow on one and 
the same tree nil produced by grafting budding 
nod cross pollenatiog The idea is of course, 
not new , it is practised a good deal in this 
country though not on anything 1 ke the scale 
of Luther Burbank The saving in space is 
enormous Tor instance on n single acre 
Burbank often ripens several thottsan !s of 
varieties of seedling fruits that if tcstel on 
separate tree* woul 1 ncvd six or seven hat Ired 
acres Noin h re in fact are there such amazing 
acres ns thos- of the plant \v izard m Cnliforit a. 

lj\en by selection alone Burba uk has com 
plctely changed tl e colours of flowers an I the 
characteristics of fruits 


Burbank s w ork is regarded ns so important 
and of such permanent value in America that a 
1 uther Burbank Society has bega formed and 
an account of his life and w ork has been pub- 
lished in twelve volumes illustrated by 1260 
plates ofhis most beautiful creations reproduced 
m colour from original lumiere plate** 

How great is the amount of w orl the plant 
wizard gets through is shown by the fact thflt 
at one time he was experimenting with ns many 
as 300 000 distinct \ aneties of the plum CO 000 
peaches and nectarines C000 almonds “000 
chestnuts 5000 walnuts 3000 apples 2000 
pears 2000 cherries. 1000 grape”* and 0000 
berries of various kinds In a single season 
over 100 000 grafts have been set nnd from 
these have been obtained also in one season 
material for teri million additional grafts 

Perhaps the highest testimony to the plant 
wizards worth one that can be fully trusted is 
that of the famous Dutch botanist De l ne* 
who says He has already nccompl shed in his 
chosen line of life more than any other man 
who has ever lived Indeed w hen the full sweep 
of nil his achievements shall finally coiuc into 
view it may not be unfair to say that not nil 
the plant breeders who have preceded or necom 
pamed him have done so much for the world 
lie lias done more in n generation in creating 
new nnd useful types of plant life than Nature 
unaided could haw doiv in a millennium more 
indeed than Nature unaided would ever have 
nccompl shed 

Burbank himself is enthusiastic nbout the 
future nnd the {Visibilities of increasing the 
food suppl es of the world through tl e improve- 
ments wrought by plant breedmg 'The vast 
pos*ib hties of plant breeding he say* con 
hardly be estimated 1 1 would not be difl cult for 
one man to breed a new rye, wheat bar! y onts, 
or ncc which w ould prod icc one gram more to 
each head or a corn which would produce nu 
extra kernel to each ear nuothcr potato to each 
plant or nn apple plum orange, or nut to each 
tree. What would be the result ? In five years 
onlr in the United States alone the inexhaustible 
forces of Nature woul lproduecannuallv without 
effort and without cost 15 000 000 extra 
bushels of wheat, 5 200 000 extra bushels of 
maize 20 000 000 extra bus! els of oats 
1 r 00 OOO extra bu«l els of t arley and 
21000 000 extm bushels of potatoes Bit 
these vast possibilities are not alone for one 
rear or for our own time or race but are 
beneficent legacies for every man woman or 
ch Id who shall ever inhal it the earth Science 
secs better grams nut* fnntsan I vegetobl i all 
in new forms, sizes colours nnd flavours with 
more nutr ents and Ie«s waste nnd with ctcrv 
injurious and poisonous quality eliminated an 1 
with power to resist sun wiud ran frost anil 
destructive fungus ami insect pestst irwu 
without stones seeds or *p ne* better fbre. 
coffee tea <picc« rubber o l paper ana 
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tknber-trees, and’ sugar, * stareh, colour, and 
perfume plants Everyone of these «nd ten 
thousand more are within the reach of the most 
ordinary shill in plant-breeding.’ 

*' Rival Loyalties tlio Cause of 
Tragedy. 

\Ye read in tlie Harvard Theological 
Review ; 

Students of the old Greek traRedies hnt e often 
pointed out that the tragic element in those 
sombre drnmns does not lie m n col toon of good 
and evil. The moral problem wonl‘1 " 

snnple one, without perpleritj and P 
Xhemena of tragedy lies in a. coB.s.on of loyal 
ties, each of tehSh is good n it>df but " 1 
cannot be reconcded to the other ‘O/l, 
dilemma. la, every tragedy, when chnae and 
action become inevitable, there is . J 
sacrifice of a minor good for the /h / 1 , 
major good, which involves the actor .a » «■““ 
loss The mother cannot square ! her toy al iB to 
her husband with her loyalty to her ehddnen. 
The ling cannot square Ills 

with his duty to his family. In thes- homeiy 
hut imperious dilemmas is found the essence of 

a,1 S'fs Cl r«scape fS any one ofustom 
these tragic collisions in human I* Each one 
of ns has to endure the moral frichon nhch 
arises when his loyalty to troth, to duty, to the 
absolute good, cuts across h.s devotion to 
family, friends, country, church. And it i .the 
memory of values which have had 
quilted, sometimes absolute. 
which makes up the deeper unhappiness unit 
moral pathos of much of our human lire. 

On-In" to the men noil tlie women of 
India among important c'asnes Uvtng tst 
separate worlds, ns it were, on -- 
- women being for tlie most part illiterate, 
it is easy for us to understand this dash of 
loyalties In one of our epics, the Rama 
vnna King Dnsaratlin could not reconcile 
his loyalty to his wife Ka.keyi and h,s 
lovnlty to his son Rama. Kama, Again, 
when he hreame kmg. faded to reconcile 
his loynltr to his wife Situ nnd his loj nlty 
tn Id's subjects. Hcuec U.e tragedies in 
the lives of both father nnd son. 


Rent and Housing. 

There tire "rapacious landlords’* in 
America, too. So the -Yen- Republic of 
New York tries to look at the matter of 
rent a*? one with two side* is what 

It says on Wiatf of * h * * ' v 


And why should not rents n>e, demands the 
landlord. All other prices hate risen Every- 
body pays twice as much for bread and meat, 
for clothing and hangings and furniture as m 
1913. Who is crying oat about the rapacity 
of the laborers, the fanners, the manufacturers, 
the merchants, who are dividing among them- 
selves iust twice as many dollars for agiyen 
serwre J as they did before the war ? W hat is 
there to distinguish housing from those other 
services for which men cheerfully pay at a 
hundred per cent advnnce 5 Only this, you see 
who gets the money extorted from you Every- 
where ehe it is possible to pass the buck. The 
shoe dealer collects sixteen dollars for a pair of 
shoes for which he used to charge eight- - He * 
not to blame, oh uo . the jobber dnves him to 
it The manufacturer drives the jobber, and the 
leather producer* and the laborers dm e the 
manufacturer and these in turn are driven by 
“general conditions ’’ 

Tlio Dream of a “New ‘World.” 

The readers know the gist of what Mr. 
Webb of Karachi has written in the Indian 
Review about present-day ideals. We 
rive below the opinion ol a more compe- 
tent person on a cognate subject. At the 
National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, 
and other Non-subscnbing or kmdred 
congregations held at Leeds in Apnl last, 
the President, Mr. Hugh R. Kathbooc, 
spoke, in part, as follows, as reported in 
the Inquirer of London 

We dreamed of a “new world," of n great 
ndvar.ee in the ratbs of virtue, ofn new nnd 
unselfish existence when this great struggle 
should be over. We said that we were going 
through fire and sword, but would emerge a 
better, n braver nnd n more unselfish people, 
nnd that perhaps we would sny that the war 
had to be to bring this about. Such dream* 
and hopes seemed to be justified five years n*^ 
bv what w as already happening— arc they justi- 
fied to-day ? No one. I think, will *xy they nre. 
Strangely enough the one great lcs»on of the 
war, which «eemed during the progress of it, 
especially at the beginning, to have been really- 
learnt, “the lesson of unselfishness,” to-day 
appears more remote than ever before; Whether 
vie look nt the altitude of the nation* toward* . 
each other, whether former ihends of foe*; 
whether we conyder the _ attitude of, grint 
mos«es of people in the nation it*clf, the great 
organisations of the workers, or tlie capitalists ; 
or whether wcconridrr our own Individual selre*,^ 
we are pvn fully con Minus that in that 
certainty the dream of thc_ “new world” 
only not come true, but i* arytho - 
off tfcea ercr. „ * 
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Tlie speaker went on to ofasenc — 

All this jj not surprising though it may be 
disheartening to those who looted for better 
tlungs and a renewed w orld It 19 not surpns 
mg because is it not selfishness nnd indifference 
to others to *av nothing of more obvious evils 
that must accompany war 9 We thought we 
were being purified by the war we were really 
being brutal sed by it The great qualities of 
brivcry unselfishness and unknown heroism 
■which we thought were engendered by the war 
were in reality not enused by the war but 
flourished notwithstanding the war— they were 
there readv to blossom forth if the opportunity 
occurred 

The w ondrous deeds of heroism an 1 of self 
abnegation that were being daily chronicled 
during the war misled us into the belief that 
war makes people unselfish mikes people great 
crcnpunfcs the race Most utterly false doc 
trines agamst which nil thinking people at 
any rate in th s country had always contended 
before the i\ ar 

They are the very doctrines that w ere preach 
cd by the publicists and so-called philosopher# 
in Germany during the last generation which 
the writers had they been true philosophers 
would have known to be false The problems 
and disappointments of to-day arc the direct 
result of the war we cannot touch pitch with 
out betng defiled we cannot ns a nation go 
through five years ofthemost brutallyconducted 
war without suffering deterioration without 
our senses being blunted by repeated accounts 
of horrors nnd cri elties unspeakable without 
in fact a gradual indifference to most nnchns 
tian acts and thoughts being for the time at 
any rate engendered There is ♦ no possible 
doubt that when it is impossible to do anything 
to stop acts of cruelty the oftener they are re- 
enacted the more dulled become our feelings 
and our resentment and anger lose force The 
oftener the laws of God and man were broken 
the less were we distressed the less protest dil 
we make because again we were powerless to 
prevent, powerless inded to protest 
^"7/e fell *llort 1 believe and hope of many of 
the horrors perpetrated on ourselves but that 
we did many things during the latter part of 
Ahr !vtc.*j ctii' sv«air pwpuveif d-af nf gum.- oir 
longer to do more terrible things against wli eh 
we would have protested inT Jl-t as unthinkable 
there is no question 

It Will not do to dismiss the vieyt s -of 
the speaker as those of a pacifist , for he 
satd — 

I must again repent that I am not arguing 
against our entering the war nor against ti c 
way in which we conducted tbe war Icon 
sider we were driven to it by our enemies if the 
War was to be won and there fs I believe less 
doubfthan ever tp day that in t he ^ truest ui 


teresls of the worll at large the war had got 
to be won Hut Ido want to vmpbasi-c -very 
stronglymy point that we hive as a 
like tGe rest of the world fallen from the ideals 
we had set up for ourselres not only before the 
war but even during the earlier part of it •* 

It is therefore most incumbent on us tnat 
e\cry effort should be put forward to restore 
again our ideals which I woull not say have 
been consciously set aside but which Jmve 
undoubtedly been blunted and maimed by these 
years of w ar 


Tho Loaguo of Nations 
At the same Conference, ns reported in 
the Inquirer, Mr Jnmes Macdonald (not 
the Labourite), Honorary Secretary of the 
League of Nations Union in I iverpoo! 
spoke in part as follows on the League of 
Nations — 

V hat were the pressing problems which the 
League of Nations had to face * There w as one 
bedrock principle which we claimed had regnlat 
cd our ideas when we entered the late war 
Mr Asquith said Uc do not desire one yard 
of territory, and to-day we held the German 
Colonies which ran into hundreds of thousands 
of square miles Then there was the question 
of the protection of small peoples In Article 
22 wl ich w as headed Mandatories m the 
Covenant it was laid down how the League of 
Nations was to handle small and undeveloped 
peoples nnd one of the tlungs it set out to do 
was tt> protect such peoples from, any great 
nstioa who might desire to exploit them What 
was happening to-day 9 In British Fast Amen 
wc had introduced a principle which eventually 
when put into operation would mean the 
forced labour of the natives of the colony Tea 
years ago the British Government allowed the 
white settlers in British Cast Africa to move 
away tbe nativejiopulation from the high lands 
and those lands were eold to the white settlers 
Under the new scheme each one of the native 
chiefs w ould be told he must provide a certain 
number of workers from among his followers 
Of course we were technically In tbe right but 
’■hit was - a grttrd ulilfrtnredefwcen flemgtecffov 
cally right and morally soun 1 Then there was 
the question of Ireland Ireland was a small 
nation Me had fonght tbe late War for the 
protection of the rights of small nations Why 
should we be afraid of making I re hind an 
international question 9 The question to-day 
was nn international one because it was founded 
upon the base of humanitarian i»m 


Buckslieosh 

Many people think that India is pre t 
eminently the laud of bticLskeesk 
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tipping ns it is called m English But 
that is wrong The practice is very 
prevalent in Europe and America. The 
LirmgAge of Boston writes — 

Anti Tipping I avrs are one of the by products 
pf the labor agitation that lias accompanied the 
recent revolution m Europe Statutes pro 
ibittng tipping have been enacted in Italy 
France, Spam Austria German} and Russia 
One has recently been proposed in Zurich 
These Ians have been inspired br the working 
■people themselves apparently under the unpres 
sion tbatlt is beneath the dignity of emancipat 
ed labor to reeen e gratuities 
( However experience with these acts is 
proving that the dignity of labor is a matter 
of personal sentiment rather than of legislation 
For instance, m Berlin ten per cent is added 
to a customer s bill m lieu of tips Either the 
proprietor includes this m his charge or the 
waiter adds it when presenting his check The 
public has no option but to pay that ten per 
cent However if w c may believe recent reports 
from that city a person who does not 
surreptitiously add something over and above 
this tea per cent receives very poor service and 
becomes conspicuously unpopular with attend! 
ants Under the old system the waiter felt 
obliged to express bis gratitude for a tip Under 
tbc new system be docs not dare to do so since 
this super tip is more or Rss illegal Conse- 
quently, customers find it expedient to continue 
tipping but are deprived of such satisfaction 
as they may have formerly received from the 
acknowledgment of tins generosity 


An Economic Prophecy 
Professor Lujo Brentano has long been 
a leader among those German economists 
who considered economic imperialism a 
mistaken policy Bv economic imperialism 
is meant the pohev which ad; oca tes the 
foundation and extension of empire for 
exploiting the resources of the subject 
countries and the unskilled and skilled 
labour of their peoples This German 
Professor of Italian origin has contributed 
a remarkable article entitled “ \n Eco- 
nomic Prophecv to the \euclPreie Prcs*c t 
from a translation of w Inch w e shall make 
extract^ 

The professor believes in retribution 
for national sins Savs be 
W orld history is w orld judgment Never has 
a truth been confirmed more impressive!; than 
this truth has been by the \\ o'!J V\ ar l do not 
mean that ko sms that demand expiation were 
committed ia the course of the war and on 
87^—11 
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account of it sins darker than those far which 
we must answer But what wc have expenefl 
ced is a com mcmg demonstration that retnbu 
tion for those sins also is inevitable We 
thought that the injustice of the partition of 
Poland w oald never be righted. To-day that 
land boldly faces the governments that fondly* 
fancied they had divided even its very corpse 
among themselves Other nationalities which 
had been subjugated by Knssia and bv the 
Central Powers are now freed from tbeoppres 
sion that kept them under and are struggling 
tow ard liberty and self gov ernment and muon 
with their fellows of a kindred race Social 
classes which for cen tones hare been denied 
equal rights and opportunities hare become 
the masters of nations In the course of these 
changes the innocent have suffered with the 
guilty— or rather there were no innocent for 
all alike were responsible for the incapacity 
violence lies and deceptions of their rulers 

Subject peoples should bear m mind 
the last part of the last sentence 

The professor points out wliy the recent 
revolutions m Europe are not as hope 
inspiring as the French Revolution was 

The empires that resisted longest the claim of 
their people to sell government have vanished 
Bat their destruction has not rejoiced pur hearts 
with the same glow of hope and the same 
promise of an era of justice that inspired the 
French when they overthrew their ancient 
regime Democracy so Jong oppressed has not 
stormed the battlements of its oppressors with 
flying colors It owes its victory merely to the 
increasing debihtj and incapacity of the old 
system 

The wnter predicts that 4 the lion’s 
share of vv hat Germany has lost will at 
least for the immediate future, go to the 
Anglo-Saxons but it w ill not go -to the 
mother country, England ” He, however, 
adds — 

Economic h story shows that no nation is 
permitted to dominate the world permanentbv 
In the second half of the Middle Ages 
occupied that position Soon after the Renais- 
sance precedence pn«sed to Spain then m turn 
to the Dutch and after these the French w'ere 
the great leaders of industry and commerce 
Finallj Great Bn tain took that position 
lathe United States a great intermingling of 
peoples of emigrants .from Holland Great 
Britain Ireland Germany Scandinavia Italy 
and the Slavic countries has occurred They 
non? march in the front rank But the Tery 
conditions that have brought about America s 
supremacy exi«t i fcemse ic Canada, lustndia 
New Zealand nnd South Africa In some res 
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growth of prpulahon m the United State*, 
conditio 11 of production will become more difll 
tult and thc«e pther countries will come to the 
fropt Furthermore there coutl be no greater 
follv than to it mmc that the economic lender 
61 ip of the wotld will always belong to the 
pine race Evtn withn the past Tew years 
tie Japanese hate become- serious competitors 
of the wl ites in every f eld Their position in* 
the Evt resembles in some respects the happy 
position of LngHnl tn the west Their rc-i 
markabh talent for assimilatingloreignmethods 
their il ilf il and energetic accommodation of 
tbo c methods to tlier own ends seem to pro 
mise them still greater victor es 
lie Kids — 

Last of all no one can foresee tthnt great 
changes of n more general character may 
OSsiblt occur in world economics Such changes 
are occurred in the last two centuries The 
relations of the temperate none and the tropics 
-ran} be reversed and the nhabitants of the 
latter regions may in time become the great 
industrial producers 

His last word is that the German 
■spirit Mill he the ultimate victor and he 
tells us how 

T\bat yuade- Germany great was not mill 
tansm The Germans were a great nation long 
before 1 rederich, the Great W ilhibn of Prussia 
and Jus successors taught them military dis 
cinl ne nud before incomparable leaders like 
Bi«marck and Moltke with the help of these 
d icipl ned masses placed their country at the 
political head of Europe These men merely 
utilized the qual t es that made the German 
nation great and directed them to political ends 
"Long before that the Germans bad placed the 
intellectual life of the world on a new basi9 
at the time of the Reformation Then the} 
reduced Leibniz, who«e universal spirit left no 
eld of science untouched, \ftcr him follow cd o 
s lccession of musical geniuses such ns the 
worl 1 had never known Bach Handel Hayden 
Mozart Beethoven Yi agner, Schubert Brahm9 
'Then those pr nces of poetry Lessing Goethe 
and Ml turn all those who have been 
the schoolmasters ofthe-world in every sphere 
df science d mng the nineteenth ccnturv The 
strength of the German people is m their 
intellect and in their systematic application 
of the products of their -intellect to their 
dad} tusks Diring the last forty years 
this litelkct addressed itself to pncti 
Cal affairs to technical progress and eeo 
nomic dev? opment and with the help of its 
d sc pined n d skilled labor it aceompl shed 
tl ings that made our cou itry the envy of the 
worl l These fundamental qualities will remain 
the ’possession of the German nation even 
though its tmbtaiy power has disappeared 
So long ns the Germans remain loyal to that 


which made them great >n Uk past, tl ey w ill lie 
n ppwerful influence in the wprld even though 
they nre politically helpless The strength oT the' 
Cerniin people lies In tl cir intellectual gifts nnd 
in employing them in the service of mankind 
Germans inevitably willl e leaders bo’ll nr the 
progress of science nnd in disseminating the 
results of that progress We hate shown 
ourselves indispensable in the first field Our 
success in the second has been recognized by our 
most implacable opponents for years 

Ih the concluding paragraph he com- 
pares the present position of Gefmany to 
that of artcicnt Greece after the Peloponne- 
sian v, ar 

Ancient Greece lost its political importance 
after the Peloponnesian war but Grecian civili 
ration did not d snppenr It was then at the 
■point of becoming the ruler of the world Often 
times has the Luropcan war against tLcGer 
ranns been compared with the Fcloponnesnn 
war But Luropean civilization would not 
disappear were Lnrop* itself to be destroyed 
Its conquest of the world already wellundcr 
wav will Continue at an even more rapid rate 
and the leaders of this conquest wail be the 
Germans Thev will be leaders because it has 
been made so difficult for them to lncni Ger 
many Millions of our fellow country men will 
lease theif bOmes The very hatred of our 
enemies will force them to hold together and to 
keep up their association with those whom they 
have left behind And so if fear nnd envy anq 
hatred and revenge are. making thei?^ native 
land too narrow for the Germans the«c senti 
meats arc at the same time making the whole 
earth the home of the Germans Their science 
ahd talent for organizing trill attrjef to tlicir 
hands capital and labor nnd will male them 
leaders in subjugating the w orld s natural 
resources Meantime their ideals w ill conquer 
the thoughts of mankind The German spirit 
will l»e the ultimate victor as the Greek spirit 
was in its dav vi tonous even after Greece 
became pol tically powerless \nd in the same 
way that Greece, bad its day of political 
revival after the ra ght of its conquerors had 
Jong since vanished and the Greek Empire 
remained for a thousand years the «anctuarv of 
civilization after its conquerors had disappeared 
from the stage of history so Gcrraanv will have, 
its day of political resurrect on J or world ' 
history is world judgment, and injustice cannot 
endure permanently That is our inspiration 
our hope and onr consolation 

Indians should note wherein lies the 
strength of the Germans 


Race Equality. ' 

l\hat subject peoples feel, they cannot 
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often express or fully express But -pow cr 
fu\ independent nations <lo "Uot labour 
under hny such disadvantage Herns it 
lseasj to see from Japanese journals that 
racial dispnmm itton against tbenrand the 
failure of their racial equal it> proposal at 
the Pans Peace Conference has cut them 
to the quick In three places of a single, 
issue of the Is/an Renew, the Strong 
feeling of the Japanese comes out First 
in the editor s note on “The Immigration 
Problem ^ wherein he justlj observes 

The problem of immigration is ^tincd to 
take the lorerank of «U future probl-ms that 
are Ukelv to face the w oriel This one problem 
has been the prime cause for much ratsunatr 
standing and rancour between the- colon red and 
the white. The future peace of the w orld is at 
stake over th s problem and unless it is soIv ' c “ 
m a way satisfactory to nl) parties coucernc 
the world tnaj be plunged into the aortex ol 
another war more horrible and dreadful than, 
the last one It therefore behoves everj lover 
of humamtj to bestow bis careful attention on 
this question and to find a satisfactory solution 
AS malters-stand at present e'erv fimmmded 
person must admit that the distnDution of t 
earths surface is quite disproportionate to the 
population of the different countries I “some 
of tbeA.sm.tic countries there is not even enoug^ 
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breathing space for the population whereas 

some white countries are the proverbial lauds 

of plenty having a most sparse population 
DOO 000 000 \ «iatics arc compelled to be cooped 
up in a terntorv one sixth the sue of ? that 
occupied bv COO 000 000 whiles Its* fberefoflj 
no wonder that the former should «scnt Stfch 
an -anomalous position and demand the Opening 
of the portals of those countries wb ch are 
atilHery sparsely populated to a portion o 
their overerowded population 

AJreadv through prejudice, ignorance or other 
causes-it matters little- Astaa imraigration to 
th~ United States Canada \u5traha etc. has 
been dealt a heavy blow b> the imposition o 
various restrictive legislations ° fa 
liating character With the closing of all the 
inlets, tor immigration and the grow. n simplus 
of an ever increasing population '■v c ure reaUy 
placed in a desperate position We are unwilliQo 
to believe that the wb tes desire to wjd cof 
connection an 1 suffocation Nevertheless des 
ptteoor precarious position tlteir persistently 
hostile attitude towards -oriental -immigrants 
cannot h jt len 1 colour to this belief 
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SSSnmfoitS^-U portion v hen demanded 
by the coloured for the impro emeat ot their 
own lot . 

He rnaUa it qtute tlear thlt ., r1 J 
inequality is mcompTtiblt with the 
maintenance of peace 

can ^eace < everbe°main tamed vrhe i the major ty 

ss, bfc-s t£«^ir« 

K siuSc .. t 

gjif«^5o«0 000 of the V- orld s population 

"'secondly, Mr SadakazuSugitn Member 
of the Japanese House or P=rs and fbrnMt 
Presiden t of the House of Representation 

The failure of the racial question at the Peace 

certR 't Y ~o^° o«r eouaf rights with them 
races to recog* 


ve won victory ana muuc tuv 
jgnise our equal rights with them 
w«wrdbvHeaveii Therefore 1 suggest that 
tel an or S au of niutuah 

quarter it conies wav be checkmated 

Thirdly, Mr Hiroauki Tnnaka an 
influential Buddhist leader, writes - 

It is a matter for oar profound re S ret that 
Covenant w h ch 

“ thev still persist in racial di*cnn«na 
progress tq QS jhe result of the prepondcr 
\u.to P ft?efmaS.aU.i.taat,on as yell as of 
their inability to understand so titual civihra 
their mammy comciau( j s our comraiserd 

™ [W„Stl".t S^eat pnnc.pla oframal 

^nality-anB-he jealously suppSrtcd by the 
Asian Review 
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A GREETING TO INDIA 

India, oar mother, hoary with all ages, 

Vet for c\er gracious, young and fair and free, 

Wc, thy foster children, wondering and adoring, 

Over lands and oceans gather home to thee 
India, our mother, thou hast called, w c answer 
Swift we run to greet thee, gathering at thy knee ; 

Take our lives and*usc them, making them or marring , 

See, we gne them gladly, dedicate to thee 
Wilt thou have us, mother, aliens nnd strangers, 

Born in roaring cities, far across the sea 5 
Wilt thou kiss us welcome bounteously bestowing 
Pardon for our follies, grace to learn of Ihce 7 
Aye, we trust thee, mother, thou wilt ne'er refuse us, 

Tor we greet thee humbly , love out only plea 
Sec, as little children, joyful and confiding, 

Crave we now they blessing, claiming love from thee 
Lo, through endless aeons, cre the w orlds were moulded, 
Thou hadst called us, mother, slav cs of thine to be 
Thus the Love Eternal destined and determined 
God who gav e us being, gave it us for thee 

J S IIOYLAM) 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Dr. Shorwood Eddy on Responsible 
Government in India 

Dear Sir, 

I have just received after a long delay a copy of 
'The Modern Rc\ ew for December 1919 In U I 
f nd that 1 am m squoted as though l had been oppos 
roc responsible government in Ind a On the contrary 
] have rejo ced at India s advance in tbs matter I 
do not know whether your correspondent got hold of 
some garbled account of remarks which 1 made m a 
new*paper or how it happened but the article certainly 
^does not represent my own pos lion. \\ hat I d d say 
7fr*J)e matter was as follows 

India. I The word is filled with a content more vast 
and var ouv than that of any other nation As we 
have again journeyed through th s great land wc have 
been impressed by the fact that Ind a is colossal and 
continental Wc have passed through most of her 
fourteen pros nccs, and many of her 675 native states 
In China preva lngly wc found the simple solid fact 
of Confucian sm but in Indn wc have been deal ng 
with men representing e pht of the world s great reli- 

f 10ns and many minor fa ths Hindus Mohammedans 
luddhists Sikhs Ians, f*arsees, Jews Animists and 
Christ arts We nave passed through populations 
separated in speech b> 147 different languages \\ e 
hive been staggered by the problem of 2000 different 


“Yet lndu today dc'pite nil these hand cans and 
divisions through the difficult medium of a foreign 
longue, under her own leadership is be ng bom a new 
nation w th a new national consciousness Although 
she is div ded and subdivided into sharper antagonisms 
of race rank and religion, of caste, creed and color, 
than any other nation in the world yet she is being 
forged into one burning unit of nat onal aspiration so 
far as her leaders are concerned Fducated leaders 
today are joining hands in a growing demard for 
home rule, with the cry India for the Indians S nee 
tip war the tide of democracy has been sweeping 
around the world it has been affecting the misgui- 
ded Bolshcv sm of Russn the nationalism of Ireland, 
°f Egypt Korev the Philipp nes, China and many 
other lands fhis\ de of democracy is sweep ng over 
the continent of Ind v today 

A new glory is burning in India’s heart, a new 
pride m her solders who fought the worlds most 
form dablc army An o' d memory is rck ndled of her 
ancient past m the golden age of her own heroes, a 
pride of race that gltl ers tn its newborn civilization, 
from the Arj an conquerors down to the long line 
of rulers ind philosopher* from t! e great Asoka and 
Akbir to her modern heroes 

Very s nccrelj yours, 

Sherwood Eddy 
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The Disturbances m Fiji 

An Enquiry ^Needed 
The news which has now at last Inch 
led through from Fiji after months of 
anxious waiting is most alarming in 
character Mr Mamlal m v , elb 
Barrister at Law is by far the ablest 
Indian m the Colony It jwll be remem 
bered that he was deported at twenty 
four hours’ notice immediately after the 
disturbances occurred Now after three 
months a belated letter has come «rom 
him relating the causes of the disturbon 
ces and giving a nvid picture of the mtoler 
able indignities to which Indians of everv 
cla«s have been exposed It wall be re 
membered that while tlie Fiji Deputation 
consisting of Dr Twitchcll Rt Rev the 
Bishop of Polynesia and the Hon Mr 

Rnnhme late Colonial Secretanr, were at 

Delhi and in the provinces all hinds ot 
soothing telegrams were despatched from 
Fiji which were published in India ttg 
mg, in so manv w ords the Indinn pub c 
not to be alarmed at what had taken 
place A further inspired telegram 
India by way of London during the Prince 
of Wales recent visit stating that iiis 
Rovnl Highness w as glad to be assured 
that the disturbances had not been dae 
‘racial causes Now that authentic rs 
*- hand information 1ms come at last we 
know what to make of such soft w ords 
They remind us of the telegrams winch 
were despatched to England concerning 
the jalhanw ala High and other inadents 
m the Fitnjab last year W hen w iH Govern 
ments learn that the truth must be told 
and fearlessly told at once, if credit anu 
honour are to be maintained 7 

Here is the account in brief winch 
Mamlal has given It bears on theiacc 
of it, as far as I j crsonallv 1 no" the con 
ditions of Indian labouring h e *n £iji the 
stamp of truthfulness. Mcmav allow ,lor 
heightened language owingto^thc cxci c- 


ment under which it was wntten and 
the epithets might not have been so 
stronglv expressed at another time but 
it burns with the fire of a righteous mdig 
nation which will carrv conviction all 
over India and will make Indian men and 
Indian w omen once and for all determine 
that thej w ill never for one moment allow 
their fellow countrymen and their fellow 
countrywomen to be recruited bv paid 
professional recruiters in order to be sent 
out again to swell the profits of these 
wealthv owners who will not scruple to 
male profits so great that they have to 
be carefullj concealed while thev refuse 
starving Indian men and women a few 
pence rise in wages, with which to get 
bread to feed their little children The cry 
will go up from all India — Never again 

^Tbc Allowing arc the words of Mr 
Mamlal — 

Whilst articles liav c risen 200 and 300 pci 
cent ifl price my countrymen liav c been receiving 
o^l > 2 shillings daily wage which is entirely in 
sufficient to keep bodv and soul to 0 ether My 
countrymen have been dcnjing themselves the 
decencies of life and the moral lepro*j that ha« 
taken a strong hold on their 1 ve« » thv dircc 
result of lotv w ages T1 e Colon al Sugar Refin 
, 0 ~ Co is directly interested m their labour 
Instead of taking a lead tl ey have only beer 
throwing sops at Indians and in the absence 
of am effort on tbeu- part other Europeans d< 
not care to move Teen the Fiji C ov ernmen^t 
.nipotent to help tl ou-h it has med its potven. 
to crush the Indian stnt ers by depriving t! em 
of their sticks legislating against their mo v ng 

in croups of more than five or living more than 

seven together under a roof and finally by 
making it penal for every Indian man or woman 
to stir out of their 1 omes without a perm t 
which tn many cases was not granted avitl on* 
i prom se to go back to w ork on the old rates 
of par Every European and hnlf-ca«le was 
provided with a baton to beat Indians with 
nod the savage F j ans vv ere ren«p nd to del gat 
m torture and cruelty {.The I y ans onJv three 
•reaerat on« nga were cannbt4— C l v j 
Fctjrned «a lor* nnl soil err were patro ng 
streets ard guardin'* street corner, ard Ik 
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« os the game of the white capitalists to provoke 
and draw even Indian women intoudistur 
bailee where the sight of Indian women 
assaulted by their brutal overseers (ofthedays 
of slavery ) eitited tLc Indian mob into nots 
The whites had started a false rumour, that 
Mrs Mamlal my wife, was going to be arrested 
on a warrant, or n as actually itt enst odf Tins 
added fury to the flames and on the 12th of 
February serious troubles took place with 
•casualties on both sides A. rLigu of *terror 
exists m Fiji and the free Indian is taught a 
lesson that be can nc\ er forget ’ 

I wish to put opposite this picture of 
starvation and desperation the following 
cold business account of the profits of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company taken 
from the columns of the ‘S} dney Bulletin 
The Headquarters of the Company are in 
S\dney Ibis is how it runs (the italics 
are mine) — 

"In past balance sheet the C S R Co 
certainly did not disclose profits made for 
instance in 1910, they admitted that for lo 
years thex had been purchasing properties in 
1 in ouf of profits. The result is shown in the 
table i» lJlC assets uere- written up by no 
less than £ 3 *50/100 and bonus shares were 
issued for unequal amount in a new Company 
which was called tbe Maori land and rijt 
Company \ Directorate, nhcbcm shake 3% 
mill om ant ot Jts slee\c m tl my— equal to 

the entire former watered capital— cannot 
expect its figures to be token too seriously 
Looking back over the past ten years gives an 
•amazing record of tins mammoth concern 
Since 1 J07, no new cnpital has been got in but 
m that year besides £~2o 000 raised by the issue 
of loOO £20 Shares for which only £15 was 
paid £75 000 of accumulated profit was 
capitalised That brought the paid up .capital 
to £2 GOO 000 The paid up capital of the 
parent Company alone is now £5 OoO OOO and 
eicrv i enny of that £7 oOQOO represents capi 
talised protits Hcreis a short history of what 
«^bas happened since 1J0S *- .. 

^'Dividends paid £3 081 Sft 

1 rof ts caj itohsed 750,000 

-Jc'-wJa w.tdJm'uj. wwi tawix 
shares i Micd in M and I'm Co 3 2o0 OOO 
Added to x isible reserv cs IG3 370 


£8,145 2ui 


1 will give now another set of figures 
w Inch may show something of the labour* 
ers’ side ot the picture The average sar- 
mgs sent tb India hv Indian indentured 
labourers, each year oxer a period of J 
years amounted to 1.1830 per annum, 


or an average of about ‘iix shillings utifl 
eight pence per labourer per annum 
„ c 

True Stonos.npt of Empires, but 
of Famished Villages 
Extracts wall be given in this note from 
1 A Preliminary Report of the Non-official 
v Committee appointed by the Uthal Union 
Conference held at Puri m the last vv eek of 
December, 1919, to enquire into the 
alleged famine conditions obtajmng iu the 
sudder sub-div ision of the Pun District*’ 
The committee consisted of Baba 
Jagabandhu Singh pleader, Pur}, president , 
and the Hon ble Habu Gopabaadhti DaS, 
n v , n l , Sahhigopal, Bun , x Mr. Laatin 
Naram Sal m, n A , member, Servants of* 
India Society, Allahabad Branch, Babu 
Nilakantha Das M A , Sakhigopal, Puri , 
.Babu Banamalt Das, pleader, Fun, Babu 
Brahmananda Mahanti, pleader, Pun , 
and Babu Dibyasingha Panigrahi, u.A , 
DC, Pun x members We shall omit the 
causes of the famine, floods being among 
them One sentence in the report says 
‘ During these flood days people could 
not come out of their homes and died, in 
numbers of starv ation ’ 

One thing in the report seems rather 
inexplicable \\ e read of a non official 
distress relief commitee, with the District 
Magistrate as its president, vxhtch spent 
Rs 13000 up to 1st Apnl last in relief 
vv ork l\ e also read 

Our popular Superintendent ot Policy, Rm 
Bahadur '■•ahlu Cliond influenced some riyh 
Merchants of Calcutta collected about C00OO 
and opened ind pendent relief Craters. Govern 1 
uient did liowcxer tend a Deputy Magistrate \ 
tor compelling eome local people to sell'tbeiC 
stored paddy at a cheaper rate V 

c rcatL again about the same privately 
\vorthy pobcc officer’s benevolence 
* uj 'l orphans were sent 10 bv llabu Ailakan 
ha Das (3 from Garb Mrtigxstra and 7 from 
uabbar and adjacent villages) and 3 by llabu 
“e"?? 11 from ChaSir to Rat 

Bahadur Sahlu Chanfl a pntate orphanage 
,‘‘ u " .\“ ,a orphanage <x as started only this 
there were JJ i uuntes on 20-4 20 
’ ^ of £, Iom wc « picked up from the 

, That cu orj lianagc was felt a 

t his Hear nloi e goes to J rove Mi at the 
condition! re vailing ui th c> dlxgcSw as wry 
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AruLyet the report js graVe indictment 
of inhuman official neglect of dut\ How 
could twb ot. the highest officers in the 
district be cognisant of famine conditions 
in their private capacity and ignorant of 
such conditions in their official Capacity 
at one and the same time 7 That is the 
mvsfery Had these officers any instruc- 
tions from any superior authority to keep 
their official eye- closed to famine condi 
tton$ The onlv high officer whose conduct 
as a njirate individual and as an officer 
has been consistent though sub human 
througlioqt is Air Grunmng the commis 
sioner of the "Du isiou 

At the Utkal Union Conference held in 
December 1919 a committee was 
appointed to enquire into the real state of 
things in the distressed areas As desired 
Jiy the Conference this committee asked for 
officinLco operation the result being that 
the enquiry was delayed as the committee 
did not get a final reply from Government 
till about the end of February 1920 The 
committee ought to have known that 
co-operation means the subordination Of 
non officials to official policies and hence 
it is impertinence, if not high treason for 
non-offiaals to ask for thc-co operation of 
Government Let us how ever, quote from 
the report 

The Comm ttee ■sent a copy of the resolution 
of the conference asking for co operation of 
officials with them Government was reminded 
by means ofletters as well as by telegram® and 
HonbleBabu Gopabandhu Das a member ot 
the Committee interpellated m the Legislative 
Council for a fnal decision of the Government 
on the point and at la«t reply was received 
from Go\ ernment saying that no useful purpose 
■Wonl 1 b e Served by an enqu rv like the One 
suggested by the Utkal Lmon Conference 

The committee begin their enquiry 
mdep-ndentlv On the 3rd March 1920 

Ao responsible officer ucn£ to the spot to 
sec the condition a ith his on n ei es for 
jvhich the public pressed so hard m the 
press Low comes the story of the 
commissioner s w onderful tour 

At last the Commissioner's tour to the famine 
tracts on the 6th and 7th Mar'll 1J20 was 
programmed The enquiry Committee at that 
time passed the foil a v. mg resolution \s the 
Div sional Commissioner is coming to visit the 
flood-affected areas of the Pit on the 


Gih ami 7th Man.li the Comnntrec n. solve that 
the Comtntss onec be reqneste 1 to visit during 
his tour Dabhar and adjoin tig v illages which 
are a nong the worst affected (29 2 1920) 

A copv of this resolution was immed -lteij 
sent to the Commissioner through the Distrwt 
Officer The District Officer wrote on behalf 
of the Commissioner t* the Pres dent of the 
Committee saving that the Commissioners o Id 
go to Gop and Dabhar on the 7th Then the 
Committee after taking a passing view of the 
famine area from Gop to Nunapara through 
Dabhar cent a letter to the Collector stating 
the probable route through the famine area 
wh cn the Com mi «ioner should take Some 
of the members of the enquiry Committee in the 
mean tune wrote individually to the Commis 
sioner requestmg him to see the famine area 
with lis own eye® But suddenly on the Gth 
instead of ~th March the Commissioner arrived 
at Gop in a motor car and came hack to Pun 
shortly after the same day It was practically 
not see ng the area at all Afterwards it was 
made out from various utterances both private 
and pnbl c of the Commissioner that the situ 
ation was not at all grav and all that was 
to be done was being done by the Collector who 
was on tie spot In fact the Collector had 
neither been to the interior where the situation 
demanded the offi er s presence nor was he doing 
any thing for the relief ol the ^distressed in these 
parts 

The above justifies the committees 
observation that this official attitude is 
inexplicable and that this attitude is 
studied and understood bv tfie subordinate 
bfficers on the spot as a part of good 
administrative policy is well borne out 
from many evidences on our record 

Our enquiry first began on the 3rd of March 
at Nimapara whence to propose a route for 
the Commissioner we passed through the 
villages \uhar n Patalig-iu Lahantra Gadai 
Jem.. Narda Sindiha AmbUihana and Dab- 
har We found the Milages irt ft very deplo- ^ 
nbte situation Many houses were without 
any roofs and mmy completely deserted Not 
a grain of foodstuff w as found in any of the 
houses we ai®ited People were dying of star 
ration in numbers still it was our strange 
experience to see that peop'c did not venture 
to give their evidence in writing wl frn we asked 
Choukidars were found temfed at our approach 
into villages Mmy of them hid themselves in 
their houses and pretended either illness or 
absence The impression was tint we were 
acting against tb Government and that to say 
that people were dying of starvation or deser 
ting -homes is a crime for iyb eh the police are 
®ure to arrest the people and mj Chonkidar 
who would kelp ns was sure to lose his post 

With much difficulty, and after 
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nation on our part of the hind b hav.o «r 0 r the that death 

Superintendent of Police who vs is storing « ‘femepiece 8 of the torn book ^ 

hs pnvrte capacity to relieve the distressed seated to Dabus N H Das L \ bauu M 
and that Government would be glad (sic r ) to JDS nha by a villager o w , 

learn the real state of things and whit the witnesses to the event Actions like these of 
local Police hold is not the real intention of the the local police are not rare how it is perhaps 
Government, some people made bold to give easy to understand why no reports reic « 
evidence And in n few days when they actually higher officials [Bat who if not these ! r 

saw that the Pol ce neither arrested the witnesses officials are responsible for the choukidats 
nor the members of the Committee our inccp belief that telling the rtuth is pumshab « — ■ 
tional difficult.) ( so fir is thfc villagers and not Ed M R ] of any case of starvation or of 
Choufculan were concerned ) was over the real state of the people It w is a very sad 

. . , . . sight to see at the end of the village Laliantra 

The committee then quote tue state- j 3 human skeletons lying on cremation ground 
ment of one Choukidar Mohan Malik of Evidently the dead bodies Were left there «n 
Labautra burnt On enquiry it was found out that the 

_ „ , , - .. ocople had no strength nor sentiment to burn 

rrommvvi lagc manvhave djed this year [£ e £ dwul Dest ,tute mothers ,n many places 
I canoot rfactlv sty thn Mo *' °< „ <rt f„ nd tttd «btn tht.r tb.ldren dirf of 

V’fJfSf.'rt « dS ™ J n',f, 3K, fitarvotion ond Imtbwd, trhm ™ e, deierttd 

tod all dcatli as doe to d seases Ootoffcar f , that nooliete in the 

l have not reported that the deaths were due S. notice m the houses we entered a 

to>tamrt,„, ho Choukidar reports that ««, "o?he tTlaf la 

leath » doe to .tatvotioo They ore oft.td to „„ b , b ,„ at all B.b.es 

report y Ul y ' d f shortly after their birth generally died for want 

injur rep of nourishment Pregnancy of women this year 

For tins offence of speaking the truth ■< almost absent People have 1 nothing at all 
Choukidar Mohan Malik was called to to live upon but wild herbs which tiny select 
the inmapirtt police station tt here the fromfieMi Some of there herb; at t.mee proie 
“•« suit insjwctor of pol.ee Abdor am oil 

Raluiman by name, beat him in the pre free they call kantakv sum These seeds gener 
sence of some gentlemen and threatened ally were found to cause tympanitis fatalia 
him with dismissal The case was ijianv cases People de«ert homes fathers and 
reported to the authorities [Who were mothers leave chifdren quite destitute and help 
thke authorities ^Cd If R] bv one * SS OB,i 

of our members Babu Laxmt Narmn The committee state that * people have 
Sahu and the result was promised [By taken to sell the very thatches of their 
whom ?— Ed , Af K ] to be communicated houses for a small quantity of nee, not 
but no communication to that effect has to speak of doors and door sills” The 
as yet reached us 1 Tli.e members of the fact of cases of deaths due to starvation 
committee have deserved well of the being suppressed by the local police lS 
bureaucracy for their faith in 'the author borne out by the following letter which 
Sabu Mlnkantha Das wrote from Dabhar 
on the 27th March last to the police 
officer in charge of Gop thana 

th* , tlle 1,onoHr inform you that 


ities ’ Now comes the account of deaths 
‘•vdoe to Start ation 


In the village of Ealiantra we took evidence 

front 11 families and the number of deaths due vv ■ L t 

to starvation w as found to be 20 In the m i these flooded nreas of tlVsniiar^ub Division 
family of MuranOffia out of 13 members Chad of the Pun District the death rate is verv hnrh 
died Of itarvation find m absence of nnv m «cmn tbKeltn«n» *rn.. _ 


rind i 


, . ----- absence of any cpi even in the-* happy months of the year People 

dewic nil those deaths w ere accounted for ns generally have not a grain of foodstuff in their 
due to various common diseases m the monthly hou«cs and there is every mason to beW that 

T r n * ° cal i ot ", V ,c ° ° ,,k,<hr « nos 1 t of thcsc *nl» aredue to stnrvanon ££ 

of Dabhar once reported a death to hare l cen nothing like that seems to apt ear m the Polite 
rai.ser/fyslartrft.on for the death occurred ,« report, I „ Acd the reaion botb tl yoii nnl 


o report t! e truth The Choth pod jo t might have 

(do, to™."; h^vind'"'' s^v°„£*; *‘.™ ***** m «... 


: remembered it that no 


Y£ Ct ’c T J'c Jr ynn } h S i w \ n ,n presence of pfl cers [Wbv? nccause such reoortsnw not 

"ooM-rEJ M MMttShlirJ do”™ 


of the vjfltge ChouUdars have been 
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both in God and Nmiapara Circles But for 
reasons known to th“m they are- found to 
labour under the queer [Not queer but. correct 
Ed , if R ] belief that any report of starvation 
is detrimental to their relf interest as Pobce ser- 
vants I therefore waited for direct personal 
knowledge of cases which I thought to report 
myself On the 3rd of this month I heard that 
Tnlochan Biswal of Eahangoroda and his 
daughter were about to die of starvation I 
sent rice to them but was informed later on 
that it was too late, and that both of them 
died in two days That was no direct personal 
knowledge Here m Dabhar there is no epidemic 
now I left tins place on the 13th and came 
back oil the “23tu morning of this month 
If any, I saw at the time of leaving the place, 
were mere skeletons for want of food On my 
arrival I was informed that 2 of these people 
Eaghn Barnl and the daughter of Narotam 
iswam, had already been starvedito death and 
another, the wife of Ananta Bank was about 
to die I with other two gentlemen went to 
Quanta s house and found the woman a mere 
bag of bones with hands and feet sw ollen Tins 
swelling of hands and feet I am told is almost 
an invariable complication of starvation Ine 
''woman *vas very weak and could-not aadibly 
talk We again went to her with boned nee, 
dal and whey As soon as she saw food she 
seemed to come to life again and tried to nre 
up Wc did not let her do so and began to 
feed her But we found it Was too late Sbe 
could not easily swallow 4 Wc went on tijmg 
to ply her with our fruitless help for two days 
and she died this morning During the time 
we attended her, she tried her best to express 
herself to some extent She 'aid she had bee 
living upon mutbi sag a wild herb when she 
bad some strength Shg had had uo food at 
all for fiie davs, i c, since she could not get 
about for want of nourishment when sue 
learnt she was not able to swallow, she was 
Sure of ter death and implored ns to take care 
of her blind daughter This is my personal 
knowledge of a clear case of starvation wmeu 
I hope and request you will kindlv note m your 
report of vital statistics ’ 

Copies of this letter were also forwarded 
to the district magistrate and supeno 
tendent of police, Pun Result, nil 

The follow mg extracts from the report 
give an idea of the general condition ol 
the Tillages — 

1 0 r the 3 famine tracts m the Pun Sadar 
Sub-Division Dabhar is one of the -89m am 
mourn* of the middle tract which is l ’ sq 
miles In area. 1 have been here almost a 
• mon*h 1 have seen people dying of 

wh ch the village ChOukidarS invariably report 
as death due to diseases Thcy^ay the higher 
officials would never allow truth 

8S!*-12 


in these care*; Tlte village has 3d families which 
hid before last flood -til ,ncn and 11 Children 
have be^n since bom m the village \H th$se 
11 new children have died for w nt of noun«h 
ment, and of the 411 there arenow 303 hit in the 
village most of them being f imislied frames onlj 
of women nnd children 53 including bib es 
have died and 01 have deserved homes 4 houses 
base been altogether deserted and on 0 m< re of 
the houses there are no roofs these having been 
sold for food In 24 houses the roof is so bad 
that it cannot stand even one hard shower In 
all but 4 houses there is not a single metal plate 
Many have sold awav even their doors and 
thresholds Not a grain of foodstuff is to be 
found m any house All the people depend on 
various w ild herbs for food They w alk mlmost 
naked, and women doai come out of their 
houses for want ofcloth There were 217 cattle 
m the village out of which 150 have been sold 
away and many oi the remaining are good for 
nothing find will not fetch a price To-day 
(29-3-20) there is a shower of ram Who can 
describe the di tress of thes“ unfortunate people’ 
\\ omen and children either solitary or in groups 
are found weeping under the open or half open 
roofs of their doorless houses Drenched as they 
are they have no cloth to cover tlieir body with 
The houses are- full of water which they cannot 
clear for want of plates This woe however, 
w ill not linger long for by the time of the rainy 
season there will perhaps be no human beings 
to suffer Tins description is but quite an 
illustration Tbc whole area is as bad if not 
wor«e Still queer it is that no high officials not 
even the District Officer have any personal 
knowledge of all this • They still jlepend on 
reports \\ ho ts then responsible for the stead} 
depopulation of this area’ [Written by Babu 
Nilakantha Das ] 

The condition is far wor=e in many Tillages 
Canadiha is a small village of 16 families where, 
on the 3rd March we saw there were no roofs on 
13 houses nnd 4 families altogether deserted 
their homes 17 deaths occurred since the flood 
and 23 deserted home® Some bon> frames of 
children were found wandering about and 
looking w.sti illy at any passes by Wewero- 
informed that in a houre a potter Gadat Muduli 
by name his wife and daughter— all 3 had had 
nothing to eat for about 4 days find were about 
to da. We hastened to the house The man 
w as lying on tl c bare floor with his famished 
daughter and at the sight of n with much 
difficulty dragged himselt and prostrate 1 it our 
feet whi«penng 1 am dying. We them 

sufficient rice for 7 davs and were s it sf ~d to 
see that it was not too late ns it was it t nay 
other care* tl at w c came across and be e h AJI 
the three lived iuld in 3 or 4 days could walk 
about. t 

‘\\ omen ore the v. orst sufferers They 
suffer the pangs of hunger, they die, b 
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that is not the w orst If the* leave home j *Haae« consist of only 10 toj 100 
S - tah of too 1 and strayaWc.cn for ^Uu^e SV* ‘of 
2i-h ni*> tliri.is.miojylK.il aspersion on ftfoJ 

I am not m a pi’ tion to a^y -t-curitely ^hit 
the total lo** Ins ben 1 have M*ited 40 
village* «n mv 8 days tour and on enpnrym 
th me nil iges 1 hr sc lain able to gather that 
about 410 person* <li 1 of stars alum m tnne 
and h few other tillages nbjut which I got 
reliable record On this 1 t*is * f computation I 
can roughly gue«* the total loss oflifc at laOO 
at the lowest estimate I had the misfortune to 
sec one famished man dying ju my camp flt 
Nimapara in my presence and another in a 
\ illage dead n few hours ago aad not removed 
for cremation In the village of Sutan, only IG 
miles off from Pun, ns many as TO to 80 nrt 
said to have died since the August flood, nnd 
we had the misfortune to count as many ns 2t> 
human skulls in the cremation ground on the 
day of our visit 


Orphans are da'l lying most miserable 
lUatUn and w jui'ti are <U* rung homes never to 
return, for, m.ording to cnsie laws, women, 
unlike m i arm ver taken back ui their homes 
if they htppenei to reman away even for a 
«mgk night We have tried much to induce 
peopl to t ike back their women who d-serted 
homes for want of foo 1 but nil to no purpose 
"Even in this state of things the Choulti- 

tlan tax is being strictly realised, ’ anil 

"some zaramdars [landholders] of this miles off from P 
tract arc not slow to take undue ad.an 
tnge of the miserable plight to \\ Inch many 
of the people have been re luceil 

The report of Mr \ \ Thakknr, of 
the Servants of Indi i Society, confirms 
the report of the committee A few 
extracts from Ins report arc subjoined 
It was in March last that the Hon Mr 


In the titanic world war, which inspite of 
the so called peace still continues, millions 
of men have been killed and many more 
.v w. t3 in ...... v.. ..... luc „ uu u , millions have been disabled People be* 

Gopilnndlut Das brought the distress in lus longing to the independent belligerent 

clutri.t into prom nence in the Bihar Legislative nations have, therefore, an excuse for 

tas 1 * w? " r ^ *•} 

the nffl c Cd , roph n*ed as f,„«i n nd by asking Dot take part in the war in tliur own right 

for a t 0 ial o rant of Rs 2 00 Ooo for their relief (or wrong), but tht\, too, rcndmgnnd 

hearing tlailt of the deaths of thousands 
l?ov ERisie\T Relift ltl 'jvrnl being accustomed to 

of ?««,«, at last reports of deaths in their own country 
m March last and did not "'f.STthJt'V’ht f” to starvation, plague. InHorata, K.C , 
situation was at all serious as represented by has egrowu callous StilLwc think many will 
the I ubltc and^the Press and lie mentioned in (cel disposed to send contributions in aid 


the Legislative Council that the picture draw 
by the Hon Mr Das of popular distress was 
overdrawn As a result of this difference in the 
two estimates official and non-officnl, Sir 

K, Edward f^ait, the Lieutenant Governor of the 

•^dlfovince, visited the afflicted area on the 7th 
of \pril Ja*t This Ind a good effect as regards 


of the famine stricken people, to Babu 
Jagabandhu Singli, Treasurer, People's 
ramine Relief Committee, Puri 

Our readers w ill excuse us for de\ otmg 
so much space to the tale of nameless 

-....vo- iuuu -u dead and dvmg tilhigerb, instead of telling 

lias not come out of it as people expected them of tlic many big things which fill the 
Gratuitous doles of net and cooked food is given columns of new spapCTS But bow e\ cr unim* 
to about 5 200 persons from six central villages portantthe matter may seem, it shows 

on r co ”‘k 

. doled oat to each person is | l59 than that nC , flnt ^ ,le ’ Jnt ^ how tlic world 

prescribe 1 in the Taraim, Code, (40 tolas instead ^hs not how they live nnd die It also 
offio an l 'JO tolas to male* and females respect •mows the real character ol the rcUtioi 

ueh) anl more centres of relief are required to which exists between the rulers who irrow 

b t 10 n™ y v„to £ „ tot at tfe otp.nsa „f ti't' "loptro "„d th" 

Loss op Life . starving rur il population It shows too 

In the meantime famine has done its work by to wh at extent the rulers are the protec 
ta o ,0g li’ ea IJ °„ii F ao i 1 r c *. Every tors of the peasants The articulate mteJh 
oooll, (turn to tbfc genista, also, ought to b " ashamd Thai 
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tKc famine is slightly receiving tlieir atten- 
tion after such n terrible nunil»cr of 
deaths. The account of the Puri famine 
may convince at least some sensitive pools 
among us that the people of India dcserv e 
to die of starvation and the British 
Government in India deserve to rule over 
a country depopulated and made a desert 
of by such deaths. For the deaths in Puri, 
the villagers themselves are most to blame, 
nest to them their Oriva countrymen, in 
the third place the people of ludia in 
general, and lastly, Government. 

In Western countries oftener than 
not when there is unemployment or 
scarcity of food, the lower orders of tlic 
people become unruly, make demonstra- 
tions, break windows, plunder shops, &c 
In India, too, there is sometimes 'looting 
of lilts and shops; but generally and most 
often our people suffer in silence and dte 
more quietly than even many lower 
animals. This difference between the West 
and the Bast may incapacitate Westerners 
to perceive signs of famine in India “If 
people who have so tittle vnll to Jive 
and who are so moral or so timid (we do 
not know which.— Ed ,Af I?.) that they will 
not 'misappropriate on a large or small 
scale even for dear life's sake,— if such 
people do not die of starvation, who wall 
die?" That, therefore, may be bow these 
empire-building peoples may think. Still 
wc hope onr countrymen, who are not 
empire-builders, and who know that the 
life of many Oriya and other villagers is 
such a spell of protacted misery that there 
cannot be any strong will to live, wi 
have pitv on those who arc not yet 
dead, however contemptible they may 
appear. Their patience and scrupulous 
regard for others* property arc virtues. 
Whatever mav be the ease in Western 
countries, the' bp Ik of the Indian f pe- 
ople cannot be imagined to tnen eco- 
nomic dacoits" and their educated 
' leaders to be consequently deported or sent 
to jail as "politico economic droits, 
even thongh such a contingency might be 
considered by some erratic economic 
genius to be more likely to draw the atten- 
tion of officers of Go » * uc “ I** Y 


occurrences as death® of 


owing 


V 


to want of food than non-official reports 
and letters in newspapers So we 
would appeal *to the highest officers of 
Government to pay heed to the sufferings 
of people who are not as criminally brave 
as the Western proletariat hut who 
simply die without giving the police and 
the executive any trouble and without 
furnishing sensational reading .to the 
purchasers of newspapers. It is not our 
purpose to discuss whether the behaviour 
of our starving poor is more or less moral, ' 
spiritual, and human than- the behaviour 
of the unemployed and ill-fed poor in the 
West But it may be to the interest of the 
governors and the exploiters of India and 
of the propertied classes of the people of 
India, too, to so act as to prevent our 
famishing poor from thinking that after 
all the turbnlent Western labouring classes 
are right. News may spread in other ways 
than through the printed page. * 

If instead of dving like cattle, the Oriya 
villagers had taken to plundering their 
neighbours, they would have been 
adjudged legally and morally guilty and 
sent to jail. Their Oriva, Bengali, Bihan, 
Marfltha r Andhra and other neighbours 
and countrymen and their paid protector®, 
the public servant®, ffom Sir Edward Gait 
down to the .village Choukidars, have, 
consciously or unconsciously, set a higher 
value upon their own ease, comfort, time 
and property than upon human life ; but 
no one thinks that these neighbours and 
countrymen and pnblic servants have in 
any way offended against moral laws. 
That they are not guilty in the eye of 
man-made law goes without saying. The*, 
decently dressed among them are even 
quite “respectable”. Yet conscience does 
not cease to ask : “Which is more valu- 
able, human life or property, human life or 
onr ease and comfort?” “If you take my 
propertv even to save your life you arc a 
felon,” that is a comfortable doctrine for 
the Have? - But should the Have-nots ask, 
'-If you keep your propertv and ea®e and 
comfort and leisure even though we die of 
lack of food and raiment, is it an exempli- 
fication of morality and righteousness ? ,, „ <( * 
We have forgotten to record that " _ ~ r 

district of Puri, which, the u * ’ 
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have clearly perceived overflows with wouhl tow nothing better than to 
ShaodlAand nU jHegood thing* of ™ 


the world. Government have seen uo cause 
to dccltux that a state of fanurn. prevails 
Do tho Syrians and tho Arabs "Want 
tho ProncU and tho English as 
Mandatories or Masters? 

As self determination w as for some time 


oufd lore nothing better than to hw * the 
1 rench op 

»lhc “Arab Deputy’ also asserts that 
the Arabs and the Syrians do not prefer 
the Tnghsh and the I rench to the Turl 8 
Hoth the Trench nod the Tnghsh should 
know once f »r all that ll e Arabs arc joined by 
a common religion with the Turk* and have 
been politically T Jcntifcd with ibemfor centuries 


the occidental cant of the d,a\ it had to an( j therefore do not wish to separate litem 
he pretended that the Syrians and the sclv cs from their Allow believers ,&nd brothers 
Arabs were y earning to hate the I rench **" *“ lono 

and the Lnglish ns mandatories or masters 


in the place of their former suzerains the 
Turks Hut telegrams and letters from 
special correspondents published in the 
papers have reported raids riots muffles 


arms merely to submit to the domination of 
a European nation no matter what form the 
latter s suzerainty may assume 

About Tmir Faisal lie writes — 

There is a good deal of talk about Tmir 
Fa sal That \ lays no part m oor deniand for 
pjete independence Not only his throne 


brushes Ac, between the I uropcans and ^ his verv l,fc would be m danger were he to 
the natives the opposed parties That consent to any curtailment of \rabian inticpcn 
gives the impression that these raiders Ac dcnce 


were like those vigorous and imprudent 
patriots who when their country is con 
quered Continue to give trouble and are in 
consequence branded as robbers The 
whole truth will perhaps never be 
definitely known or known too late 
In the mean tune, w e may form our prov 


More about him follows 
The Arab Deputy 6peaks of a sort of 
abortive conspiracy of silence 

Le Tempt is very angry bccau«e 6ome Tnghsh 
newspapers in Cairo have published .report* 
front Svna It claims that since the Trench 
papers have refra ned from telling what is 


ston'd conclusions from what An Arab Wpenuig m Tgvpt the English ptm rag* to 

■n . , , beep silent about the situation m Syna It 

Deputy has written in the columns of assumes an air of telling the Lngh«b We might 
Lc Populurc, February 10 1920 giving have made public all your disgraceful doings m 
the impression that the movement of Egypt, but «c have not done so out of regard 
resistance is general and nationwide for onr alliance Now why do you not treat ns 
Savs he — on t! e same footing ’ That paper gives the 

, . _ , . English to understand that opposition to the 

\ocr great official organ of France Le French is directed equally against the English 
Temps constantly denes tie truth of events and it urges tl at the Allies mast maintain a 
that are occurring in Syria solid front in the Near Fa* t— that is a united 

ltgoes without sa\ me that after having front for the purpose or oppress ng the weak 
assured the 1 rench people a tl ousind times n id 1 elpless 
that the Syrians are seeking Trance it is d IT 

■sfmU for that tournal as for anv of its i upcrial st On this policy of n united front he 

cl cutele to coi less that the Syrians are vigor ob«erv es 

ously irs utu B fore gn occupation , , , 

Tor several months such papers 1 ave been ,, us I s logical lf-vou intend to 

trying to prove to the people whom thev have ,ollow , thc policy of political bandits but what 
constantly deceived that the popular protests 13 ll , “l *bc standpoint of -truly Trench 
agnnstthe 1 rench occupation were due solely P nnci Pl es Those d stnrbauces are not doe to 
to an underground Lnglish propaganda Tint brigands course there mav have been 
leg nd is proved false by tie ample fact that r °hbene9 and nil that but they have no con 
Tnglish ocei pation is even more hated by the ncct, ? n w the resistance being offered bv the 
Arabs Than that of the French and that the P’-OP'c ’Vria to foreign occupation There 
res stance to the lnglish nt several t laces in havebecn no battles or even heavy skirmishes 
Arab a and Mesopotamia is more obstinate j* ut that is because the men in charge the real 
than that which the French lave anywhere «aiers lave never Cease I to counsel patience 
encountered. t ,£ w known what the peace conference 

In England j ublic op mon is beginning to see dcudcs w,l » regard to ^vna. 

,.,_ N< \ vcrtIlcl< * s there lmve been several 


through the deceptions ofots i 
which has tned to per»ua le it 


hat the Arabs hlooch encounters of home of winch the 
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Arab writer gives brief accounts We w ill 
quote one is. it brings ont the peopl 
attitude tow, ards Emir Fits'*! 

At Merge, onn where the French eon»™j£ 
at tie suggestion of a fc;v unlive Christn™ h 
conceived the odd idea of raisin e 
flag over the minaret of the mosque « 
lively fighting In one of the=e conflicts the 
French troops tost ICO kitted two cannon 'utd 
several raaclitne guns On two v» P taken 
occasions irregular Arab forces b j 

Trench prisoners bnt the SJ«X , 0 in 
Damascus hastened to return the tat 
number General Gouraud sent w 
tahons to Mergeioun to restore bisanthony 
there hut they were unable to advance 
volunteers rushed in from ?vcrv dirccbon unde 
Em,r Mahmoud AIFnonr *b*e affairs were 
in this state Emir Faisal arrived . 

parative peace ensued because the people expect 
ed that he would be m ft F^ition to assure 
their complete independence wit hou t 
tions Emir Faisal depressed him-eir tig 
defimtdy on this point from the mo . 

arrived at Beirut Utlte c “ ,m ' d * u of ,f“ e 
who had began to threaten h.s 
consented to any sort pf d protectora , nf ieocn 
■promised in the slightest tlieir claim to pc 


race 

Lebanon is for the most part Ctast,™ 
and anti Masnlman anditsAdmimstra 
Conacil is the only body tn Syria winch Ins 
agreed to a French mandate But ir 
too does not want European political 
control ft would be interesting to know 

its opinion of Turkish rule and it p 
ideals The ‘ Arab Deputy’ writes 
4a Lebanon which is for the mos 
Maeomte and more Catholic and P t 

the Pope himself theFrencb authorities atte JP 

ed to replace several civihaa foacUonrums » 
even judges u ithout consulting : tb of A j^ ls in t iTC 
tire Council which is a >v ith 

assembly the-e This body on ousted 
energy repenting that ev en . J jrcctlj 
selves had never presumed to «te ot 
with the local government of the 

in that state and the adjoining . t |j e 

Turks respected the native c . autbon 

independence of local civil amlmiUt ^ 

ties They asserted that the people of iJtoun 
did not understand. French coopera 
political control but merelv no i e them 
financial aid to tl C extent that the pe p 
Selves desired . . , Council 

a This protest bv the \d|p«ns ■ . , m 

of Lebanon- which is the only offi m - n date 
Syria that has agreed to a Trash manciaie 
and has done bo «ole1-v bccau=e it 1 j ' nu 

man was published in w'MSK 
ted by the Maromtes vvh cb is emp > 


official organ by toe 

The French tepweala*iTt » ^pubkli a 

ed this paper for ha vm,, ' where the 

”K. Sd.be 400 000 Orthodox Christ, ms 
of that province’ . .„ d to rav Be 

r“ s&srss , ~to a? that 

The writer states that the Arabs and 
the Turks are re united closer than eve 
and {n\es the reasons 

The armistice was is gtied in 

the prom »es of the nnr Po mts 

■underfoot, ns well a uromtses ofcomplete 

Such a violation Of the P J e t Q the. Arabs 

independence so LJjJJ^fS^iSStea in renmting 
op so mans "“"Si Arab! “nd Jlie Turks It 
few month! to restore that 

“ follows a story of onenta, ■tajdj 
llty , ' disillusionment, and the 

the •"mst'^e/'ShedS.'gf 

Damascus * canc * .^i^d hoped to maintain 
tory military serv'e J^ le constabulary 

domestic order witl dQW dependent 

They thought " * Furopean alliance or 

under the protection of a ^ ^ ^ 

the League ^tions J no one will be per 
mnSETto **%£$ «* Therefore let ns do 

a» ay with this ■“'“J^f'fthe tiled Pone. 
But seeing the C re ___^ i,rrve moreth; 


withthe tribes alreavarm B ft e r the agree 
be able to defend George and 

ment entered into e d the;r eyes to the 

Cfcmcuceait which whtc5t they were to 

luad of g 00 A„ dec ^ e d to restore obligatory 
be treated they decuum x t hat little 

unitary 'ffioo S»5 “• all trained 
country loO WU ig b the Turko-h forces 
during the late war d f the German 

“” d ThS wcm le”S the rm.dst Now 
arecnals w hrea wc races and peoples 

“ 5 10 v h , fhnt wlole region rheir numbers 
hrge and thev ?re all armed and 

"“■Se'’ prospect before France « thus 

described 
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It is probil k tint 1 ranee by iminta u ng 
an army oflGOOOO men 1 1 Sim nnlbyspcnl 
mg muy b Ilians of francs will be able io 
sib lie the Syrian \ral iw Ilit that will not 
finish the task TI e inten ir of tl at country 
borders upon other 1 in Is irt! al le 1 by \rabs 
Kurds and Turls on l !>v tie iinmen'e desert 
la start m r aconfict v ith t< WOOD St nan* 
Prance aval lie making cnem c* of J r 000 000 
Arabs in the Lev ant most of whom are armed 
tribes without mcluhng the oiler Molinm 
raedan peoples who arc speed lj i canning soli 
darity nn 1 organ ration under tl e blows that 
are being dealt them by the Lntrnte 

The concluding paragr iph of the article 
iS worth quoting 

If Toii lieheve tl at I am exaggerating all 
you lave to do is to nvcsligate the facts your 
self Itut what good will it do to conf rm the 
truth too late ai d after floods of bloo 1 hnvc 
flowed * Imperial sm greed of con juest— those 
are the th ngs that caa* d the treat War 
where after four years of fght ng one group 
las crushed the other but this victory has 
cost so dearly that victors aid ran pushed 
al ke arc involved in a common rum It looks 
as if this lesson the most tremendous in h story 
has not taught us 

Turkey and Belgium 

In the New Uaxell Annual for 1920 it is 
stated ( p 536 ) 

As to the numbers of Armen ans an estimate 
in 1890 gave 2 000 000 but the Turk»«h 
massacres of 100 1 and 190<! and the whole- 
sale massacre with German cognisance and 
acquiescence during the great war make it 
imposs ble to give any present rel able figure 

It is not our intention to question the 
accuracy of this statement Taking it to be 
absolutely true the alleged Turkish massa 
ere of Armenians cannot have caused the 
death of more than 2 900 000 persons 
These massacres art stated to be the 
"Umain proof of Turkeys failure to govern 
alien races and the mam reason for deprn 
mg her of pow er over them 

The story of Red Rubber in the Congo 
1 rce (') State as told by Mr Morel! is 
know n in all the continents Referring to 
it the Aeiv Republic ( Apnl 7, 1920 ) of 
New York says You cannot read of 
Belgium in the Congo with its toll of 
10 000 000 Negro lives without feeling 
that there is another side to poor little 
Belgium 

The difference between Turkey and Bel 
gtum then lies in this that Turkey { let us 


tal*t »t for granted ) killed at the most 
2 y00 000 persons of fair complexion pro 
fessing Christianity, and Belgium killed 
10 000 000 persons of black complexion 
who were pagans It in a v be ns! cd whether 
it is on account of tins difference that 
Belgium continues to lie admired but 
arrangements have been mode for Turkey s 
extinction 

It ought to be made quite clear what is 
exactly meant by the power to govern alien 
and subject races It should mean not the 
power so to rule subject countries as to 
enrich the ruling nation, 1 ut the power so 
to rule dependent peoples as to make them 
free enlightened healthy and prosperous 
If subject peoples remain enslaved and 
mostly illiterate and poor ami deprived 
of their land and if numbers of them are 
cither killed on 6omc pretext or other or if 
they die in large numbers of preventable 
epidemics^ car after year or of rccurrfng 
famines it should be understood that the 
rulers are unfit to rule Judged bv this 
standard all the European peoples who 
have taken possession of Africa— and of 
parts of A9ia too— must be declared unfit 
to rule alien races Dr I Burghardt 
Du Bois wntes in his book named Dark 
water Voices from within the \cil ’ 


In black Africa to day onlv one scvcntcelh 
of the land and a ninth of the people in Liberia 
nod \byssm a nre approximately independent 
Although menaced and policed by Lurcpcan 
capitalism 


Everywhere else the rest of the Africans 
hove been depnv cd of their freedom and 
of their land This is a result of the 
European peoples power to govern 
others Was Turkey’s offence against 
humanity not whitemnnity, worse than 
this ? 

The Aen Republic after quoting from 
Dr Du Bois s bool the passage printed 
above writes 

n J?", 4 c ^! ( , , ad 1 Aftia ‘‘self the white man 

3\ hether he can or not the dr vine of the 
J*. 1 ' 11 fej nt V" a ? pa . a ? d marsh the grabbing of 
the best native land by l Ka | act 18 „ c r,.i 

t0 . flU ' f ' *»«'* clamcUr as 
JLtrl am n strators 1 avc done everywhere 
*» f Jt.k £ 0 . nc from ^ c West Coast of Afrca 
^ em st U s Sh nu k i a S” 3 I ‘ o1 ?' 1 " 1 to tl e dc«pair of 
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Black Africans can certainly rule them- 
selves if left to themselves. At the worst 
they would only fight among themselves, 
as they probably did before E “ r °P t 
went to Africa, and as the civilised peoples 
. of Europe did in previous centftnes, did 
recently, and are still doing. In 
fighting never thinned the ran s 
aborigines of Africa and America as 
European “rule” and colonisation have 
done It is a lie that Europeans * ent 
to» '"'Africa and America forth' e g 
those continents ; they went for 
gain % 

, „ Ireland. 

The situation in Ireland is very grave, 
and getting- day after day. Bu _ 
statesmen— in the interests of 
Empire as they thir.k-tt.il cruse 
solve .the Irish problem >n 
.way in which it can be sol >«£• "d" 1 m = f 
on this subject the Aeiv R p 
America says t . . , _ 

Gone are the days when the L^rt°that the 
British policy in Ireland could * British 

majority of Inshinen are . con *5“* t « e if-detemii- 
mlc **It is of no use talking about ■.*&+** 

> nation for Ireland,” declares L 7 of Ireland, 
Why ofoo use ? ''Because »h'J®5°S r Uy 
if asked, would say by an euip J Ir i 5 ta 

that they wanted their George 

republic.” For America s bf n , c ? n - forward the 
asserts that “De Valera. “ p “mf language as 
same claim in exactly the * of the demand 
' JctTerson Davis did. demand which, 

will never be conceded. “ 1S tlv the same 
if persisted in, will lead -* tbe § 0 utlicrn States 
measures of repression as into under- 

ofAmenca.” Is that plain enough^ or ^ ^ 

standing ’ As to wliat Imig 1 No { S o as to 
pected to do, it is plain «f u S» fore wc irl d 
the validity of the analogy. A j national 

to coerce the South rta t *V hca were the 
unity, and we re-established ! v hen can 

Irish and 'English one people, nna 
* they be expected to become one 
Echo answers, “When 



That old rehable 


The "Voico” Settlement with 
Turkey. 

The terms of tlw '^'““^a'jSy 
with Turkey are such ,? s " ° r or J ,bc.r 

-phy^fo^'A^ “he animus against a 


is non existent. 

u-ould be fnstifirf in ranking common 
T-me with the Muslims, if they do so freely 
and voluntarily and with full understand- 

“V/u*rite”eUhIr from the point of view 
of the Muslims believing ... the Khilafat, 
nor from the point of view of those Hindus 
X think that as the Muslims have 

"need to insist on sacrificing cows their 
Khilafat ought to be supported. hlel*- 
lkve a man possesses .spiritual authority 
only to the extent of h.s character- and J 
.pintuality and power to convince others 
and we do not believe any nmniaj to lie 
more sacred than others.-So we wntc only 
from the viewpoint of a believer in inter- 
national morality and justice. 

The terms mean the practical extinction „ 
or Turkev as an independent power, 
they mean that though. Europeans may 
and should rule in nil continents, men of 
Asiatic origin mast not hear sway in 
or near Europe. * , . 

In the viceregal message to the Indian 
Muslims relating to these peace term'-, it 
is said: 
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The} hau. been read ed after the most 
circfut and anxious consideration of representa 
tidns from tlie Muslims, of alt countries and 
yon have mj assurance that before coming to 
its present decisions the Snpreme Council has 
had all possible regard to those representations 
which have proceeded from the 1 Muhammadan 
subjects of His Majesty m India. 

In Whitakers Almanack for 1920, of 
which the preface is dated November 15, 
1919, we read The terms of peace to 
be granted to Turkey have not been 
announced (November 15 1919) but it 
Tns been stated by the British Premier 
that countries freed from Turkish rule will 
not again be subjected thereto and that 
the entrance to the Black Sea will not 
remain in Turkish custody In the New 
Hazel! Annual for 1920 also published 
some months ago it is stated Armenia 
will no doubt be created a separate state 
as the result of the wpr It maj be 
presumed therefore that most if not all 
the vital portions of the decisions in 
respect of the peace settlements with 
Turkey were reached, not after , but 
before the most careful and anxious 
consideration of representations from the 
Muslims of all countries This presamp 
tion is strengthened by the extracts 
printed below one from a magazine 
published in the Far West and another 
from a magazine published in the Far 
East Dr Herbert Adams Gibbons from 
whom we quote first 1ms spent many 
fruitful years m the near East with 
head quarters in Constantinople and 
for three of those years— namely 1010 
to 1010 — he was professor of history 
and political economv in Robert College 
^Constantinople In 1915 his Instorv, 

1 The Foundation of the Ottoman Em 
pin: was published This authority 

yrntes in the Centurj Afagauue for April 
1020 p S30 

President Wilson s Christmas present to the 
hell gereots m 101G was n note in which the 
warring nations were asked to stitc their 
peace programs On J-miarj 10 1917 the 

Entente powers handed to Ambassador Sharp 
in Pans an cxplcitrrnlj in which tLey openly 
aff rmed tl e Ob eets they sought by continuing 
the war The ninth paragraph of tb s answer' 
stated textuaUy tl at the near Eastern pol ey 
of the Tnlcnte w aa ‘ the enfranchisement of 
populations subject to the bloody tyraonj 


of the Turl s tl e expulsion from pttropeofthe 
Ottoman Empire decidedly alien to Western 
civilization- 

When thi3 reply was written, the Entente 
powers were acting in harmony Bv secret 
treaties made in 3915 ami 1916 the general 
lines of the near Eastern settlement had been 
decided upon Not only m writing but also on 
a map the Ottoman Empire had been dm ded 
into spheres of influence by Great Britatn 
Trance Russia and Italy There w aS no uncer 
taint} in the statement that they intended 
to expel the Ottoman Empire from Europe 
Possession of Constantinople and the guardian 
ship of the Bosporus and Dardanelles had been 
promised to Russia 

In the article from which the above 
passage has been quoted, it is also said 

There w ill be uo peace ra Europe until the 
attribution of the greatest -prize of the 
war is made But the greatest prize is 'it 
the same tunc the greatest problem * 

Mr koshihisa Kazuu wntca in the 
March number of the Asian Review’ 

A very interesting Sidelight has been thrown 
upon the Turkish question bva press despatch 
from Switzerland which states that the text of 
the secret Pact of London which was for the 
first time disclo«ed to the world by the Bol 
s&eviks in 1918 contained some slight errors 
and entirely o nitted tl e clauses providing for 
the complete disippca ranee of the Tnrkish 
Empire fro n the map 

In the s*atement issued bv the Govern 
ment of India explaining the principal 
decisions and the reasons for them, it is 
written * In Ins reply to the Khdafat 
Deputation the Prime Minister made 
it absolutelj clear that Britain had no 
understanding of any sort or kind with 
Russia to the detriment of Turkey w hen 
the war began ’ (The italics are ours ) 

As the war began in 191 -t and as, accord 
ing to Dr Gibbons the secret treaties for 
the partition of Turkey were made m 
191 r > and 191G the Government of India 
are literally correct in saving that no such „ 
understanding existed when the war 
began The Government of India cannot 
be expected to be *>o undiplomatic and 
frank as to \ oluntecr information rcgnrd 
ing subsequent understandings or treaties 
The Government statement observes 
It is also n mistake to suppose that the 

w ar was a religious one or that the terms 
61 peace have been influenced in any way 
by religious considerations f Among 



other reasons, this is probably meant to 
’ undo the effects of the clamour rais 4 b' 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ami other- 
prelates m Great Britain, as also of the 
speech made by Mr Lloyd George m 
August, 1919 in the course of rehich m 
congratulating General Allen y 
Premier said 

‘The name of General Ulenby Jit}' f c "b 
remembered as that of thenios , • , 

mauler rel.o fought and non the lust of W 
most triumphant crusades. It was n b 
fortune by his st.U to bring to “ S lo ™ OS J“ of 
enterprise winch absorbed the cU.rnuT 
Earo^e for centime. ^as cucSmS 
mil tarv strength of Europe nm l a 

for generations upomth ’ S achieied it 
Bntish army under General ■> v 

and achieied it finally 

Paragraph b of the Government state 
ment runs thus — . 

by the Prime Minister in h,s ar ^U fighting to 
191S it hen he said Nor are £ Tnrkey 
destroy Austria Hvingary t laQ(ls 

of its capital or of the nen which ^ pre . 

of Asia Minor and This passage must 

dominantly Tur K sll i. lt C ? ts context tor Mr 
however be read with 1 do not chal 

Lloyd George continued Empire 

lenge the maintenance 0 „ . ^ Tace v.ith it* 

in the home lands of the Tn between 

capital at Constantinople the jo s belDg 

thf Mediterranean and ^ 

internationalized Syna and Palestine arc 


mueh whnf 

3sj§HSSElS5 

are sent ro , before publication Me 
sored in In “"?,^ of .^rs before ns to 
have nownoiite I 1 reported 

ascertain bon Mr remember to 

h\veriU.oti=K^ 

useless to quarrel owe 
80^4—13 
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exactly saul but it may beuslcdreliy, 
if Indians hare misunderstood him to 
have green a pledge which he did not gree, 
Mr Charles Roberts has made the »anrc 
mistake in England The London corres 
pondent of the Leader cables — 

Mr Charles Roberts writes m the Times 

tod£ ™<lmg the public that : the India.. 
Mus-ilamn sentiment regarding the Turkish 
Treat v is based upou the Prime Ministers 
oledec regarding Hirace Constantmnplc and 
Turkish land, m \sm Mnior repeated on Feb 
26 last with deliberation by Mr Lloyd Gcbrgr 

^t5 0 S r a’nb°te 1 * * * 5 * * * * no“L bm/n.gfhj“°gard 

as^broitogi^on^bc^nation^os ^reaU^o^foith 

breach in tuiy p b Empire He demands 

Vdiere ^ « nn unansucrable reph to the 
See of breach of laith it ought to be given 
^ that the Prime Munster nmv regard 

„d odd. : that tnei nj^ chooscS| bnthehm. 

lus own b " k .-^pledge given on behalf of 
the nltion He conclude! that it is incredible 
tot tuch a Pledge Jhonld not haie been kept 

,nt Mr*' Georgs sp" was made ,n 
January 191b Grcecejomed the Allies in 
their rear against Germany m June 1017 
This The did on certain understandings, 
which arc thus described by Dr Gibbons 
in tbe Ccatur} Afngarine . 

And Urea there lias Greece neutral am! 
seimhostde when the secret trcuti-s ret re made 
taTnlre an important ally under the re.se 
kuderefop of M kenrertos The great 1-ader 
Kilml Constantinople but he re as 
earefol tomalc.it cleat that the Greets re ere 
SSd m a.p.nng to the incorporation of Thrace 
_ —ret-,. The rcilutition of this war nun 

woSd depmc Constantinople of most of its 

1 "ffiVSw consistent adherence to 

any pt.nc.pk in some of the terns I6r 

instance Adnanoplc has been cut off from 

Turkey in spite of its population being 

predominantly Turkish, on the pettifogg 

ln~ plea that • it is onlr an island or 

Ttirks separated from the Constantinople 

sector b\ a reyon predominantly Greek 

It is impossible to sep irate an island 
such as this from the terntor.es b> which 
tke\ are surrounded and trertiore 

it has been treated as l»irt of i bruit, 
nnd made over to Greek luzermitfy, with 
no future Ttop'ofKlM^nr 
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with success, the business of administration "It -a as in the interests of France that he 
Without outside assistance- asked for Mosul fi e . w ben as Premier he uesro- 


I History will record whether the 
mandates are .really for a temporary 
period and for the specific philanthropic 
purpose which is professed. Bat we do 
not understand how and why the principle 
of nationality which is applicable to the 
Hedjaz is not applicable to Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Syria. Are the three 
last-named countries less civilised or less 
edger for self-rule than .the Hedjaz ? And 
are Egypt and Ireland less fit for self-rule 
than the Hedjaz ? It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the Hedjaz is lack- 
ing in mineral products, like oil, coal, &c. 

The Mandate for Armenia. 

Reuter's telegrams from Washington 
state that President Wilson has asked 
Congress for authority for the United 
States to accept the mandate for Armenia, 
that his message has been referred to the 
Foreign Affairs Committees of both 
Houses, and that Republican leaders 
predict that the message will not return 
to the Senate, -whose Committee, it is 
stated, unanimously oppose acceptance 
of the mandate. We are opposed to man- 
dates in the sense in which they have been 
really and practically understood by the 
European mandatories. K For instance, in 
the Century Magazine article from which 
yve have already quoted, Dr. Gibbons 
says : 

“Tic French say frankly that they cannot go 
into the mandate game except w here they sec 
tmtct 5 -lfirsnK.'I;n , »ettinjsr .fri'- ..ife." .uvcatlfiim.* >n r 
limited capital Their interest in Armenia is 
confined to the cotton of Cilicia and copper of 
Arghana.” 

Take also the following extracts made 
by the London Nation from a recent 
speech of Mr. Llo\ d George and a recent 
speech of M. Briand : 

I cannot understand .. . w it fid rawing from 
the more important and the more promising 
part of Mesopotamio. Mosul is a country with 
great po--s limit It lias rich ml deposits .. ..If 
v.e did not undertake the task, perhaps some 
other country would . What other country will 
undertake that responrible task except Great 

II ri tain ... We shall certainly claim the right 
to be the mandatory Power of Mesopotamia 
including Mosul "—(Mr. Lloyd Goergc, m the 
Commons, Mareh 25th 1 


tinted the Secret Treaty of 191G.J on ace6unt of 
its petroleum fields, because everyone knew that 
the future would belong to the nation that 
owned the greatest quantity of petrol. France 
must therefore maintain herself m that region." 
— (M. Briand, in the Trench Chamber of 
Deputies, March 27th ) 

The Nation itself observes 

Mr. Lloyd George has saved us the trouble 
of discussing how far our differences over Turkey 
turn on the higher morals of mandates and self- 
determination. In a moment of candour, while 
answering Mr. Asquith, he blurted out the 
truth. We are “out" for oil For our own 
part, with no Celtic blood to help u«, we had 
long ago reached that realistic conclusion. 

' When we hear a statesman talking "mandates, 
we have formed a habit of asking. Is it oil in 
this case, or coal ? It was oil that caused ns 
to guarantee the “integntr and independence” 
of Persia." and induced Mr- Churchill to take 
for the Admiralty half thej hares in the company 
\s hich enjoys the concession of the Persian oil- 
field. It was oil, with Mr. Churchill again in 
charge (this time at the War Office), which led us 
to claim Mosul and Upper Mesopotamia We do 
not pretend to know w bether these tj ells are as 
fabulously rich as some suppose, and we doubt 
if Mr. George is right in thinking that most of 
them, or the best of them, arc near Mosul. 
That is n detail however ; undoubtedly there 
is oil round Mosul, and both Paris and London 
know it. Since both the Allies agreed long ogo 
to dismember Turkey, the question now presents 
itself, u hieli of them shall have it ? M. Bnand 
may exaggerate when he says that the future 
belongs to the nation w hich ’ has the most oil. 
Some might venture to nsk timidly whether 
courage and a sense of duty, not to mention 
science, may not also be subordinate factors in 
that future w orld w hich the Allies are shaping. 
But let us agree that oil will count Well, we 
have got Bum ah and Persia, not to mention 
Lower Mesopotamia (where also, we believe, 
there is much oil) and some as yet undefined 
relation to the Transcaucasian field ; Trance 
wants a share. 

In our last issue u e printed a Reuter’s 
telegram in which one reason for the 
League of Nations declining the mandate 
for Armenia was stated to be that it 
“implies heavy financial and military 
burdens," or, in other words, it would l>e 
a losing job, not a lucrative one. 

-Mandates ha\ ing to he understood in 
the light of passages like the above, we 
do not want any country to be placed under 
a mandatory. But if Armenia must have 
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a mandatory it is best that it should be 
America For her modern record of her 
relations with dependent or defeated 
peoples is far better than those of the 
European powers The following passage 
from Dr Gibbons 5 article in the Century 
Magazine will show Americas fitness for 
being a mandatory — 

”V\e are the richest nation of the w Orld with 
boundless resources our man power virtually 
intact a great navy and all the money and 
materials needed m the near East available 
without dclaj \\e cannot plead that the pro 
position of a mandate is an nnovation against 
our inst nets incompatible w ith our institutions 
and likely to lead us into entirely new paths 
This would be true only if vv c took the mandate 
as the trust of a super state which would have 
the privilege of tell ng us what we should do 
and how we should do it But our Senate 
reservat ons provide against ll it We are able 
to volunteer 01 r aid in reconstructing near 
Eastern countr es with handsfree and with no 
violation of o r sovereignty This we have 
already done in t! e Phil ppines and Cuba Wc 
have made a success of tb 3 sort of work both 
from a mT tary and civilian point of \ lew 
under conditions vastly more difficult than 
would have to be faced now in the near East 
Public opinion d d not protest against our 
constructive admit istrative and educational 
work in the Phil ppuics. 1 \ e are proud of the 
years in Cuba after the war with Spam tie 
have done well bv Porto Rico Wc heat no 
widespread criticism of the activities of our 
Govenmentin Hati and San Domingo If we 
haveplavrd a r le in the far Last why not in 
t! t near East ’ To tl e argument that we have 
no interest* there there is the answer that 
this b g brother w ork 1 as to be done and 
that wc are the only nation that can do it 

Mr Montagu’s Dospatch on tho 
Hunt or Committco s Report 

We have not received the Huntci 
* Committee s Report nor the despatches of 
the Government of India and of the 
Secrcrtry of State thereupon Jor though 
we arc liable to all the punishments and 
indignities which the police ‘and the 
executive ma\ according to the laws inflict 
upon editors wc arc not entitled to receive 
nil the publications tv Inch Government send 
gratis to the daily nnd in some cases to 
the weekly naj cr? However we have read 
what we believe is the essential portion of 
Mr "Montagu s despatch reproduced in 
the papers That alone is suff cicnt to 
enable any reader to conclude that the 


Loudon Duly Ilcrtld is right m holding 
ihat 1 the [majority ] Report is a fairly 
comprehensive whitewash of everybody 
concerned The majority report is signed 
by the European members and the 
minority report by the Indian members 

The bombing of unarmed crowds and 
peaceful v illagers irom aeroplanes is held by the 
majority to have been invaluable The gentle* 
man who careered about with armoured tram 
taming guns on the villagers w ho vv ere not a* 

far ns evidence shows doing any tl mg w rong is 

commended by the majority for his promptness 
and decision Tor the rest there is some very 
mild criticism of the crawling order and of other 
excesses such ns Cdlonel Johnson s treatment of 
students but excuse is found for the young 
officers who were acting under orders ~The 
Dnilr Herald as cabled to the Bombiy Chronicle 

Mr Montagu s despatch alone convinces 
us that the following paragraph from the 
Dai/j Herald cabled to the Bombay 
Cbromcle docs not contain any undeserved 
condensation 

the Massacre at Jail aimala Bagh sent a 
thrill of horror a9ross the whole world It has 
won international notonetv and lovers of 
freedom in every country will look eagerly for 
an indignant repudiation of this horror But 
they will not find it The European Majority 
on that Committee cons ders that General Dyer 
was guilty Of tv grave error not because he 
began slaughter but because he let it go too far 
A wh ff of grape shot would have served but 
be exceeded his ration of frigbtfulne«s and erred 
gravely The majority is entitled tajts opinions 
on the nature of the error but we lmvc stiff aent 
faith in our fellow men to believe that this 
opinion will not be pop lar Iu our view this 
astounding decisiou w ill ionstilutc as blacl a 
stain upon the record if this country as the 
crime it condones lt*is the fnal step m tl c 
moral degradation of British Imperial sm for 
it shows tbnt our Militarists commit atrocit es 
in a temper and that our Bureaucrats cxcu«e 
them in cold blood The ruthlessness of the 
eaU-mor or etpnrdl xf Hy 1 far tnhrureiVssircss oiTde 
verdict 

To damn with faint praise is a fiuui 
liar phrase Mr Montagu’s despatch 
■should mal q the art of w armly eulogising 
with faint censure equally familiar "Where 
censure is administered it is done m a very 
rouotabout and diluted form but the 
praise nlwavs conics out straight and 
strong General Dver has been read a long 
lecture Hut one is also told 

That Brgidcr-Ge cral Dyer displayed 
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honesty of purpose and unflinching adherence 
to his conception of his duty cannot for a 

moment be questioned. ‘ 

And has he • after all been really 
punished ? We tlrinfc not. For Mr. 
Montagu writes to the Viceroy : 

.You hare reported to me that the Com- 
" manticr-in-Cliief has directed B ri gad ier-General 
Dyer to resign lii* appointment ns Brigade 
Commander and 'has informed him that he 
would receive no further employment in India, 
.and that yon have concurred. I approve this 
decision and the circumstances of the ca«c have 
wen referred to the Army Council. 

1 Str Dyer lias neither been dismissed nor 
forced to resign his copimission. He will 
enjoy his pension, and he may in addition 
receive. some high military appointment 
' He is precluded from further employment 
°»dy in India. AU this would really " mean 
■promotion, and otir guess is that he would 
receive this sort of promotion 

The only - criticism to which Mr. 
Montagu subjects Sir Michael O’ Dwyer is 
the following : 

It follows from wlint has been said in earlier 
paragraphs that on certain pionts arising out 
of this enquiry His Majesty's Government do 
not regard Sir Michael O’Dwyer as immune 
from criticism. Thus they cannot endorse the 
unqualified approval which he accorded on in- 
sufficient information to the action of Brigadier- 
Genera) Dyer at Jalhanwala Eagh and they’ 
think it unfortunate that lie did not adhere 
at the time to bis first iraputo to withhold 
both praise and blame on a matter w itb which 
as a civil officer he a as not in the circumstances 
directly concerned The motives which evidently 
prompted him to adopt another attitude and 
to maintain tint attitude subsequently and in 
the light of fuller knowledge are less open to 
criticism 

Secondly , the opinion already expressed on 
tht application ot martial law procedure to 
certain trials must be taken as applying to Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer in so far ns he was personally 
responsible for the action in question - 

With this should be compared tlie fol- 
lowing glowing panegyric : — 

. .thfrv [His Maiestv’s Government] arc 
fully coaMriou® of the difficulties of the situation 
with which he was faced. _ Con«piracy. the 
activity of eremy agents, the ri-e in the c<xt of 
living and the ncve<rity.t>f furnishing the bulk 
of the vn**t number of recruits for the Indian 
Army whuli the needs of the Empire required, 
though fortunately powerless to disturb the 
loyalty ol the province as a whole, rau«ed cons- 
tant anxiety ti roi-ghont his traa-fif office That 

Sir **- 


term is now closed, a long and honoured con- 
nection with India ra ended, and Ills Majesty’s 
Government desire here to pay a tribute to the 
great energy, decision and courage which Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer brought to hts task through 
a penod of exceptional difficulty and to express 
their appreciation of his sen ires. 

Mr. Montagu has not even a single 
word of mild criticism of bombing the 
unarmed civil population who were not 
engaged in doing anything tv rang and who 
belonged to a. loyal subject province. He 
simply says : — 

But in future explicit orders must be required 
for the emplovment of armed aircraft m such 
emergencies these orders should he issued in 
writing byacml authority and should autho- 
rise only a limited amount of bombing and 
machine gunfire to be employed to overawe 
mobs winch are, so far as the airman can 
judge, nctunlly engaged m crimes of violence. 
The GftvenjincDt will see to it that instructions, 
on these lines are issued as sooa as possible. 
They regretfully agree with Lord Hunter’s 
Committee that the instruction issued to the 
airmen who visited Gujranwala on this occasion 
left much to be desired in precision. 

Yet how' hard the British people tried to 
make the world believe that the Germans 
were devils because they bombed the civil 
population of a country with which they 
were nt war ! 

Mr. Montagu surpasses himself in the 
unmixed and glowing eulogium which he 
pronounces on Lord Chelmsford Says he : — 

In conclusion, I am glad to have this op- 
portunity of assuring kour Excellency of the 
sen«eof obligation winch Ills Majesty's Govern- 
ment feel to you personally for the manner in 
which vou have fulfilled your high trust. Great 
as is always the burden borne by the Govcrnor- 
Geueral of Indin, worldwide circntnstaticcS have 
combined to lay upon you a degree of anxiety 
such as has only at long iaten als fallen n pan ' 
any of your illustrious _ predecessors. IJJs 
Majesty’s Government desire that vou should 
be fortified by the know ledge that they continue 
to repose the fullest confidence in Your "Excellen- 
cy’s discretion, inspired as they fee! certain it' 
has constantly been by the - single aim of the 
good of the peoples whose Government is 
committed to your charge. 

Fu!«omc flattery could scarcely go far- 
ther with any decency. Licking the du*t of 
Lord Chelmsford's feet, figuratively of 
course, would hare been worse, but it 
could not lie «p;crtcd to be done ; though 
crawling on all fours in ay ; lie considered 
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an appropriate act of expiation for mildly 
criticising the crawling order ' 

Lord Chelmsford is the public sen ant 
whose recall along with that of Sir 
Michael 0 Dwyer was wanted by the 
Indian National Congress the roost re 
present ative gathering in India hv more 
than one provincial conference and many 
most representative newspapers In 
consequence the theory that the more an 
officer is condemned by the public the more 
is he appreciated bv the powers that be 
has receued one more illustration 

The belief which inspires the conclusions 
recorded in Mr Montagu s despatch is 
thus described bv the great believer — 

Tl e couelus ons here recorded have been 
inspired in the mam by the bel cf that the chief 
duty whtch l es upon H s Mi e«tv s Go\ernment 
and the Government of Ind a in util sing the 
report is not primar !y to apportion blame to 
individuals for wliat has been done amiss or to 
visit penalt es upo i them but rather to prevent 
the recurrence in the future of occas on for 
blame or regret should unfortunate circums 
tanccs ever produce again a s tuation such as 
that which occurred in India in the spring 
of U19 

But pray bow can the recurrence in the 
future of occasion for blame or regret 
( mind it is only blame or regret, penalties 
or remorse under uo circumstances ) be 
prevented unless on the present occasion 
m addition to the adoption of the steps 
suggested blame is apportioned clearly 
and definitely to individuals and penalties 
are visited upon them ? Mr Montagu has 
n conception of Ins duty w Inch must be 
very pleasant to the masters of India 
euphemistically called public serv ants 

Bngnd r General Dvcr marcl ed h s troops 
back to Ram High The reasons given by 
Cenerof Dyer ibr the s v enty an f duration of 
his fire ure stated os follow s in. h s written 
tatement lurmshed to the General Staff (irth 
ndian Davison) and subsequently lail before 
Lord II inter s Committee \\c cannot be very 
jravc unless wc be possessed of a greater fear 
t had cons dcred the matter from every point of 
new Mj dutr and my mil tary instincts told 
nc to fre My con'cu.nce was also clear on 
.lit peat What fared me was what on the 
norrow w ould be tl e Dauda 1 nnj (t! s 
.vhicli mar be tran«l itetl as bludgeon army 
,vns the name given to themselves by the not 
r« fa Lahore) I f red and continued 


To a representative of the Dai I v Mail 
Dyer has said something similar 
What would have happened if I had not 
shot ? I and my little force would have been 
swept away like chaff" and then what would 
have happened ? 

But in lus oral evidence this brave har 
said that the crowd could have been dts 
persed without firing, but it would have 
come back not to sweep him and his little 
force away, but to laugh at him * 

If owing to the murder of less than a 
dozen Englishmen and tbe^destruction of 
some public property and communications 
in a very few places in the Panjab which 
took place and ended in the course 
of a few days without recrudescence, the 
Punjab could be regarded as in a state of 
rebellion and humanity staggering steps 
taken in that belief Ireland must be con 
sidcred m a state of defiant extra super re 
hellion For murders destruction of police 
barracks and other public property, raids 
on dwellings seizing of arms cattle drives, 
various forms of terrorism preaching of 
rebellion, N.C , have gone on there for 
months if not years and the situation is 
getting still worse There have been 
something like pitched battles too There 
is and has been for a long tune therefore, 
dearly reason for greater fear' m Ireland 
than there was in the Panjab let has 
any British General been ' very brav e ' in 
Ireland as Dyer was at Jalhanwala Bagh ? 
No Dyer was 'very brave , not because 
there was great fear of the people but 
because there w as great contempt for the 
people for tlieir politically servile condi 
tion for their armlcssness and the deficient 
manhood which these cause of imply lie 
knew that however atrocious and brutal 
•" s conduct aifgki Ik Ae am? tsot fair any 
reprisal or retaliation on the pirtofthc 
people Neither fnghtfulness nor retaha 
tion therefor an. desirable No military 
officer in Ireland is ' v cry brave’ like 
Dyer, because British officers know from 
the history of Ireland that a massacre 
like that at Jallianwnla Bagh would 
not cow down the Irish but would only 
be followed by savage retaliation For 
tins reason British policy ,rr Ireland is 
it present mainly preventive remedial, ' 
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, ac ^ conciliatory, with some repression not 
■"amounting to savage vindictiveness la 
nis statement placed before bis military, 
Superiors and the Hunter Committee Dyer 
' spoke of “the least amount of firing which 
would produce the necessary moral and 
widespread effect,” &c. In other word*!, 
he wanted by frightfedness to terrorise and 
> cow down the people. Such “moral effect” 
lsn °t sought to be produced in Ireland, 
because Ireland is not politically helpless, 
us in touch with the world powers, is not 
'■ armless, and is therefore not as emascii* 
,1a ted as India No. Dyer was not “very 
brave.” He was ■very brutal and 
vindictive and , \ cry cow ardly , that being 
the result of the “environment.” 

'' Jalianwala Bagh Memorial. 

That leads us to say that we feel 
that we hare said in our last issue all 
that from our point of view can be 
said in favour of a memorial at Jolian- 
wala Bagh. But we also feel that, as we 
were not and arc not enthusiastic, . our 
Note must have read in parts like a bit of 
special pleading. Where neither the slay- 
ers nor the slain displayed any of the 
v higher qualities of human beings, it 
was not possible for us to feel or 
simulate enthusiasm for a memorial. 
In our category of the higher qualities 
of human beings, we do not include 
either the devilry of Dyer or the 
ferocious vindictiveness and terrorism of 
the Sinn Feiners. It- would be extremely 
con ardly on our part, sitting safely in a > 

. chair, to judge an unarmed gathering 
thrown into a state of panic by sudden and 
’ unexpected deaths and danger of imminent 
death, particularly as we cannot, to our 
shame, claim to be courageous ourselves. 
But journalistic duty i3 very exacting and 
should be performed even at the risk of 
being misjudged and misunderstood. 
Therefore we Say in all humility, that just 
as shooting down unarmed people does 
, not make us enthusiastic, just as w e do 
not adnjire retaliatory savagery, so being 
shot down like sheep does not appeal to 
* our sense of the heroic Even unarmed 
' Indian crowds have been known on 
some comparatively recent occasions to 


stand fire bravely and attempt self defence, 
for some minutes at least. A passage ia 
Mr. Montagu’s despatch, on whiph he 
ought to be complimented in spite of the 
anti climax ia the order passed on Dyer, 
shows clearly that numbers of petsbns 
assembled in Jaliauvvala Bagh were hot 
guilty of even the slightest technical 
offence, and had the lull ngbt of self- 
defence. A portion is quoted below. 

There can be no doubt that large numbers of 
people in the assembly, many of whom were 
visitors to the citj from surrounding villages, 
viere ignorant of the existence of bis procla- 
mation and the danger which they ran by 
attending the gathering The proclamation 
nas published in only a portion of the city, 
that portion being some distance from the scene 
of the meeting, and no warning of any Lind was 
given before fire n as opened. 

It is always easy to be wise and brave 
after the event and at a safe distance It 
is also futile now* to suggest what the 
gathering ought to have done, and it 
would be presumptuous, too, on our part 
to make any snch suggestions Bat still 
the possibility of some attempt at self- 
defence je not unimaginable^— at least the 
facing of death calmly and bravely is not 
unimaginable. We say all these things, 
because it is only the difficult but not 
impossible which, if achieved, is considered 
manlike, and is enthusiastically commemo- 
rated. On occasions of panic, if the more 
able bodied males do not lose their 
presence of mind and are able first of all 
to make efforts for_ the safety of children, 

1 women and old men, such conduct is 
appreciated all over the world and is also 
productive of not more casualties than if 
all are panic stricken 

Tho late Dr. M. N. Ohdedar. 

By the death of Km Bahadur Dr. 
Mabendra N a *h Ohdedar, Lucknow, the 
United Provinces and India lose a worthy 
private gentleman, an honourable 
professional man of great proficiency and 
skill, and a courageous and public-spirited 
citizen He was an alumnus of the Lahore 
Medical College, and, entering Govern- 
ment service in the U. P. as an assistant 
surgeon, rose to be a civil surgeon. By 
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his public activities after retirement he papers hate given some /“ention^the J 


‘™K"'fnllv for h.s Ra. BaMnrJnp rules about the councils of other was 
president one year of the l! P too But the rules relating to the Legisla 
social 5 conference and 111 another tear tne Assembly and the Council ofbtnte, 
s i. n f +i.p Tiolittcal conference of which are pan Indian bodies have so far 

president of the politKai ci f ^ ^ * attention This fact 


flint nro vince He' was also electel to received inadequate 

session of the all India shows that Colonel W edgwood 8 warn 


preside over — -- 
medical conference Decently “ e WQS a 
Nationalist candidate for election to 
the reformed U P council but retired 
from the field in favour of his friend 
Pandit Jagat Narain who belongs to 
another camp This was only to be ex 
pectecl of a man who vv as so patriotic so 
chiv alrous and so loyal a friend as he 
He was for vears assistant surgeon 
in Allahabad and during some of those 
years we were in that city lit were 
acquanted with him but were not in 
terms of friendship with him he being 
about 10 years sen or to us His w orthy 
brother Mr Devendrmatl Ohdedar we 
could and can claim as a Iriend We 
however knew enough of Dr Ohdedar in 
bis professional capacity and" m his family 
and social relations to be able to respect 
him The development of the civic and 


... 0 to Indians to be on guard against the 
provincialising tendencies of the Reforms 
of winch Mr St Nihal Singh wrote in 
our last April issue was not unnecessary 
^he w ay in which some persons and pa 
pers have discussed the provincial financial 
settlement proposals of Lord Mestons 
committee alio shows thatthe forceswhidi 
mal e for nationalisation require to be 
greatly strengthened especially m view of 
the impetus given by the Government of 
India \ct to the superficial provincial 
patriotism which some men mistake for 
the r<;al thing As Indian patuots we ought 
primanlv to see and suggest and do what 
would be for the good of the whole of 
India Even the smallest bit of service 
done to a village which does not injure 
another v lllage or take away any advan 
tage from it may be All India service 


political aspects of bis character was of As provincial patriots we should do all 


later date than our stay at Allahabad 
but we read thereol in the papers and 
honored l m therefor 
The Enlarged Indian Legislatures 
The Garefte of India dated May 8 
1920 contains the rules relating to the 
provincial legislate c counc Is which have 
been framed under tbe Government of 
India Act and submitted for the sanction 
of the Secretary of State m Council 
\\itb the schedules etc they cover 
exactly one hundred qmges of the Gazette 
The next issie of the Gazette contains 
the rules relating to the Legislative Assem 
bly and the Counc 1 of State which have 
been made under the Government of Ind a 
Act and submitted for the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council With the 
schedules £.c tlev cover 82 pages of the 
Gazette 

The newspapers of every province which 
has a living press have d *eus«cd in some 
detail the rules rcluttn" to the council of 
the prov net to which they belong A few 


that we can for the good of our province 
the good of all sections of the people 
dwelling in it without envy lag the real or 
supposed good fortune of anv other pro 
vince or w isbing that some of fts real or 
supposed advantages should be lessened 
It cannot be discovered on wbatpnn 
ciples the numerical strength of the 
different provincial councils .has been .fixed 
For instance the biggest provincial unit 
the U P is to have a smallcrcouneil than 
Madras \\c make this edmpanson as 
any council may be enlarged without 
making any other council smaller than 
it is anl therefore the comparison will 
not giv e rise to any provincial jealousy 
Madras is certainly more literate than 
the U P but literacy doc3 not quail 
fy for the right to elect or be elected 
Moreover tbe U P docs not require 
proportionately less public servants per 
lakhofpop dation than Madras because 
the former is more ill terate than tl e latter 
Members of legislatn e councils are unpaid 
public servants If a big province requires 
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•'many paid public servants In . propor- taken a sectional instead of a '‘national’* 
^tion to its sire and population, it would view of their interests, separate repre- 
require a propor tionntely large number saltation must be considered to have 
of these unpaid public servants, too ; 
otherwise the duty required to be done by 
„ them could not be properly done. There 
are different standards ot n sort of property 
or tax-paying qualification in diftcrcnt 
provinces." It may be thought, therefore, 
that the numbers of elected members m the 
different provincial councils may ba\c been 
fixed with reference to the revenues demed 
from the different provinces. But that also 
does not seem to lie the case The follow- 
ing table shows the populations of the 
chief provinces according to the census c>f 
1911, the land revenue, which is the prin- 
cipal sotirceof revenue, contributed by each 


come to stay for some time. We shall 
be satisfied if, so long as it continues, 
the different Indian constituencies, w hether 
Moslem, Sikh, Christian, General, Land- 
holding, Labour and Commercial, return 
the ablest aud most patriotic members 
the\ can find. It is not every day 
or m every session of a council that 
the representative of a sectional consti- 
tuency will have questions specially con- 
cerning his electors to deal with. , For the 
most part it is questions of common inter- 
est and importance that all elected mem- 
bers will have to deal with. And it is 
only those members who will be able to 


province in 1913—1 -I, and the number of deal with such questions with information 


councillors to be elected by each province. 
Proiinccs. Population in 1 jndreve- No o{ elected 
millions. on® * n B5. members. 

Madras 41 4' 5730S943 oS 

Bombav tgOj 56000115 to 

Bengal , 45*4S rSo’3537 115 

Bihar &. Ohssa 34*49 16399150 7P 

t*. P. 47 jt» *«> 

Panjab igtjj 2&943MI G? 

Burma » la 11 4&307377 7 6 

C. P. 1391 18717329 54 

Assam b ji 75S6558 39 « 

Thus the numbers ofthc elected members 
in the differnt provinces are neither propor- 
tionate to their population nor to the 
land revenne contributed by them. In both 
population and land revenue the U. P. tops 
the list. But it is not to get the largest 
number of elected members. Similar re- 
marksraaybemadeuith regard to the other 


and ability and in a liberal spirit of 
patriotism who will be able to command 
respect aud be influential and useful. 
Sectional constituencies should, therefore, 
note that if they return narrow-minded 
bigots with not much information, intelli- 
gence, ability and patriotism, such 
members will only bring discredit on their 
constituencies. We shall expect nominated 
Indian members, ^too, to be patriotic and 
to work hard. 

What we have written above should 
make it clear to all classes, communities, 
or sections of the people which have got 
special and separate representation that 
they shoutd try earnestly by education, 
and other means to raise the level of 
intelligence, ability, public spirit and 




per million inhabitants, say 4 or 5, had 
been fixed as the number to be elected, that 
would have been an easily understandable 
principle. The numbers, too, could not 
have been complained of as too large for 
the . provinces. The population of the 
United Kingdom is 45 millions. Its House 
of Commons alone has 707 members. The 
United States of America has a population 
• of 100 millions ; its House of kepresenta- 
tires consists at present of 435 members. 

We have written repeatedly against se- 
parate representation of classes and com- 
r inanities according to creed, race, interests, 
ike. But as the parties. .jVCOnccrned have 
90%-14 


Anglo Indians have chosen to make , 
common cause with the European birds of' 
passage. Had they understood their true 
and lasting interests, they would have 
thrown in their lot with the children of 
the soil, which they also really are. A day 
will come when they will see the error of 
their ways and try to retrace their steps. 

Situated as they are, Europeans think 
that they cannot but be narrowly ‘Selfish 
even at the expense of the interests of 
Indians But it is possible Tor them, too, 
to be inspired with Indian patriotism. 

In the long run that would be most 
paying, too. 



as 
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\s at present they w oul 1 generally ri 1e 
with the bmuaticracy and oppose the 
political education il and economic progress 
of Indians the larger their representation 
the great* must be our loss and our 
difl" cultics 1 he total n iraher of F uropcan 
membcis is to be in Madras G in Bombay 
l m Bcug il 18 in the t P m the 
I unjali - in IJurma 1 in C I 1 2 and in 
\ssani Bengal lias most re ison to Jx 
asinine i and most reason to lx afraid 
Of all In him Bengali* hue ill owed 
their province to he the most extensively 
an 1 intensively \j I ited by Eurppems 
and now they t Bengalis) mast tin lpr 
stand that those who allow themselves 
to be cconotn calh exploited must llso 
put up with the dccrense f their political 
influence and power 

In the Legislative Assembly for the 
whole of Indi i it is propose 1 to have 10- 
elected members From the schedules it 
appears that Madras is to have 1C of 
these members Bombay lG Bengal 1C 
the United Prov inces lb the Punjab 12 
Bihar and Orissa 12 the Central Provides 
6 Assam i and Burma-4 One person shall 
be nominated as the result of an election 
held in Berar 

The Council of State for the whole of 
India is proposed to be given 33 elected 
members. Of these G are to be returned by 
Madras 6 by Bombay, 6 by Bengal G by 
the United Province^ 2" 3 by the Punjab 
3Vs by Bihar anil Orissa 1 by the Central 
Provinces 2 by Burma, 1 by Assam and 
1 shall be a person,nonunated as the result 


Of the bi ft gcr provinces the general 
constituencies members from Bcngil w iJ 
lie tlx vvial cat in nunjbc" Therefore, Ben 
gal ought to return from these coustitucn 
cicsvery able men But no endeavour »s 
perceptible m that direction In fact in.no 
province is there any indication to take 
the elections to the Legislative A sscmbly 
and the Coum.il of State seriously The 
lists of candidates so far published, as far 
is thev have f dim tindtr our notice rt 
late to the provincial councils >ot that 
vve regard the two alllndm Legislative 
Chambers as great concessions or boons 
But ns for years many able Indians have 
found no better w ay to spend their time 
m than to becohic members of the Indian 
legislative council,, thcrcls no reason wbv 
under somewhat improved chances of^ 
greater usefulness these gentlemen or their 
like should not seek election to one or other 
of the two chambers The Government of 
India should not be immune 'even from 
criticism— for popular control there will be 
none— m tbc two chambers 

Except in Madras U P , nud Bihar and 
Onssa tie sectional constituencies wall 
return a larger number of members to 
the two chambers than the general con 
stituencics it is therefore Sic bounden 
duty of the Indian electors forming the 
former constituencies to elect the very 
t j t r-> an , raost P at notic men they can 
ii Muhammadans the Sikhs the 
Indian Merchants and laqdholders hare 
jin onerous duty to discharge It is to lie 
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state legislatures AUthc states ate neither 
equal in area, nor equal-ra point of qluca 
ton or wealth But each state chooses a 
number of representatives for tl.e House oi 
Representatives m proportion toitspopnl 
tiou To the Senate each state returns 

tvvnmembcrs irrespective of sire or [ip 

ton The Indian Lcgislatne Asscmblv 
anil Council of State should hare been 
thus constituted In Su.terlnnd also 
each canton returns tv. o members to trie 
State Council irrespective of its ° 

population and to the National Conn 
cil n number of delegates in P r °E“! l “" 
its population — one depute 
20,000 of the population 
i Chemical Services Committoe. 

The very first thing winch the Chemical 
Services Committee ought to tave : t™d t 
do in their report is to conMuee the public 
thatnChem.ealSem.ee luired and that 

for S g'S?trf l that sticha. sen «e » »*«» “ 

nol Wident says - »» 

Service We are not told how it soon 
? I!, rmnarent "The olumc of eudence 
SSSTtlSrtL published nor any extracts 

^'rrfcSg to their first term of reference 
namely to consider whether an all India 
Chemical Scm.ee is the best and memt 
suitable method of overcoming the Jiffi 
cultles and deficiencies pointed out by 
the Indian industrial Commission the 
Committee simply say A ^iLLv 
tion of the written evidence is so «” » 
in favour of the formation of a Chenncal 
. Bernice that the Committee las “= su ““ 
fof the purpose of their report that 
OuestionNo 1 -of their remit could lie 
answered M the -affirmative It is not 
stated who were the men who gave this 
large proportion of the written evidence 


'-^"sr^sirr. 

» opposed to tto 1 Research sec 

P ° S1 ' e^ent lrgum ots ot the following 
most cogent . whom m 

m &32S& 

Bombaj Ir t , Govt rnment of Burma 

A gn cultural c Bahadur Professor 

Punjab has ^ Ba]aji Raoe 

Dacca. Coll eg t Benares Hindu 

Mr C F dVla Fosse Doctor, 
'■of "Public Instruction United [Provinces 
'a air H O Kershaw Professor of 
Chemistry Presidfaey College Madras 
We”anSt therefore TOWremth the 
2' that a Government Chemical 

fe 0 m.™ must he created as the best means 
for' industrial development In fact we 
are decidedly opposed to the creation of 

"‘^“‘STtold the service must he 
reermted ma.nlv from Indian sources 
totot.s important to know the number 
B f traits to the four clasScs into which 
ti e ChSearServ.ee has been divided 
and how mnnv of them are expected 
fo he recruited from Ind.aa sources 
though even the expression recruits front 
Sdnu sonrees is not identical wall 
mSiuts who are Indians - Kecruit. 
from Indian sources Will melmle non 
tohans employed in India If all public 
«rvants front the V.ccrdv to the villa®. 
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chowkidars were taken Into account, it 
could lie truthfully said that the public 
sen-ices in India arc mostly recruited 
from Indian sources. Yet' the actual fact 
is that the more and most important 
positions of trust, re«ponsibility, control 
and initiative ore in British hand*. 
Similarly, as is apprehended and expected, 
the majority of the Indian recruits would 
consist of Indian chemists appointed to 
class (3), tu , “Assistant chemists recruit- 
ed direct from Indian universities. 11 That 
would neither be just, nor beneficial to 
India. 

The four clashes are as follows: (1) Che- 
mists recruited to the service from outside 
India, (2) Chemists recruited in India to 
the service, (3) Assistant Chemists 
recruited direct from Indian Universities, 
and (4) specialists recruited temporarily 
for the development of particular industries 
Of these, classes (1) and (1) will be clearly 
non-Indians, (3) clearly Indian, ‘and (2) 
may consist largely or entirely and will 
certainly consist in part of non-Indians. 
For we are told in pp 10 17, “Fortunately 
the war has produced a number of 
Chemists of the type required as Re«carch 
Directors , There are some such men in 
India.. ” Most probably these men are 
all Europeans and they will be appointed 
to class (2) as “Chemists recruited in 
India to the service." 

i This gi\ cs an idea of the prospects of 
Indians in the service. We may be 
mistaken ns regards details But it is 
perfectly clear that, should the Ser\ icc be 
created, Indians will be confined to the 
, lower posts for at least the next 23 yenrs. 

As we are opposed to the formation of 
the Service itself, we nre not inclined to 
examine the details of the Report. The 
committee themselves say that their pro- 
posals for pay, pension and allow ances, A.C., 
may possibly appear to be more generous 
than those hitherto in v ogue So they 
are; they are extravagant, as shown m 
the article in this issue ou the Report. A 
Government which cannot find money to 
advance scientific education, ought not s 
to be able to find money on a lavish scale 
for the proposed Chemical Service. But as 
the highly paid members of the service arc 


to be Englishmen, and as the work done; 
by the sen ice will benefit mainly the; 
IJrifiili industrial . exploiters of India,' 
Government will certainly find the money. 

' Inn. U of the Report, it is said : i‘It 
should be the object of the Chemical 
Service to hand over to private enterprise 
a manufacturing process, complete with 
plant and material, as soon as it had 
reached a pajing basis, . and to lend 
chemists for the purpose, if desired.’ 1 In 
the past, private enterprise has been helped 
in this way at t lie cost of the Indian 
tax-payer ; but the enterprise was not 
Indian, but British. \Vc quote an instance 
or two below". 

How British tea planters were assisted 
in the tea industry will be 'evident from 
the following questions put to and the 
answers given to them by Mr. J. Trccman, 
wlio appeared as a witness before thc_ 
Parliamentary Select Committee on Colo- 
nization : . 1 

“1022. Arc you not aware that both in 
Assam and Kumaon the Government established 
tea-plantations for the express purpose of trying 
experiments, for the sake* of the settlers, and 
with the Avowed object of handing over their 
plantations to the settlers, as soon os the 
experiment had been shown to be successful, 
and ns soon os settlers could be found willing 
to take them ?— That is what I refer to; that 
in the first mooting of the cultivation of tea 
the Government took the initiative, and, 
encouraged it, and went to some expense in 
taking the necessary steps towards it." 

Government also very generously offered 
to assist the iron manufacturers of Eng- 
land if some of them were to come to 
settle in India Thus the same witness 
w as asked : A 

“1027. Arc you aware that the Government 
have recently sent out a gentleman conversant 
with the iron manufacture, and with him 
several assistants, to the province of Kumaon, 
to introduce the iron romtifactore there I 
have -read of it, but w e offered to do everything . 
at oilr ow n expense 

“102S And the Government have stated* 
vuat, as soon as the experiment is shown to 
ue successful, they are willing to hand over the 
works to any Englishman that will undertake 
them ?— Yes, that may be, ...” 1 

What reasons arc there for supposing 
that the British Government in India has 
changed its attitude and will in future ' 
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hand over to pnv ate Ind^cnterrme, » 

preference to British en _rp .» arc none 
ful experimental factory * experiments 

*hy should India P^{of su^wpc ^ 
and for a highly paid sen ice w ? 
research arid m'thc such cx P^” s tbc came 

Our constructive propos ' , , „ 

as tliat of the w published 

lists and Sir J C Bo^ho >.a« P“ p c 
their views in te Q f dissent 

Rayas expressed w J 1 '. i, enough tend m. 
all of which, remarkably «« 
the same direction “"’“E , 1S entitled 

forces indicated m the p printed in 

The Spirit of the Tim“ ^ V C bem.ca> 

onr Foreign Fenod.eals ^twe um „ rsltlcs 

education and trai K adequate a 

should be improved a a ^ gl ven to 

more practical tu ™ ° bould be estab 
it tecbnologtcal ins ^ p c made a pro 

hshed, and re ' c ' ir f ‘if. au cation and tram 

mment feature of the educai^ ^ tlte se 

mg gnen in the un t m addition 

institutes We must SUES, ]0 Science 
that education and dlools s0 that a 
should begin m °“ t , m aT be strengthened 

scientific bent of scientific atmosphere 

from boy hood and aseienti 
created in the c °™ ^ Bolshevik* 

Flirting Lloyd George gave 

Some time ago Mr nmj 




Be wants T. f 


currency to the ’'’“sr^la^prononneement 
with abund'in' ce » b Bonar Law 

has been made 5 m „ t for Whitsun 

The motion f?r ■>“ Commons was the 
Ife'aJmn lor"” debate in the course of 

" Vfc : Bonar haw d wlauned ai.^ *•, « to m^ate 

••^s’23? no? a 

trarv to ' f ““"easonable situation m 

The v.ay to . cre ^, 1nv . the Russian people to 

ro^an^evtroctionwhohave^been^so^r 
allowed to work outumw ^ 

The European “a' 1 ™ ^ onIlam5 able 
place^and that for n sufficient reason 

ODomng «P trade with Germany. 
°iL Allies bad been saying verv em 

to hft'C trade relatxdns^ ^ aIrea( iy 

notfor fi'c year j v , n g Khaki cloth 

[to b?d° r ed green we do not know whv) 
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Service "''WS'” will quote 


‘ service” will l>e dilatory and circumlocutory, 
especially if thedaboratory happens to be situat 
ed ft t a great distance from the firm which 
wishes to avail itself of its services 

The following arguments are \cry 
practical — 

Each Province grows on its own lines and 

- , , , , acconhmr to its own traditions some Provinces 

glaring; has the Cv l h co n» tl at in the consider nre j ^ly advanced intellectually and scicntiS 
ed opin on of I idia th s unhappy country exists cl q “ thers nre agnm ralS erably backward and 
' " nn ' 1 th - scr ' ,cf ' s for l -~ behind m the race If gou start a chemical 


some of Ins 

reasons 

India is par evceJfen-e the land of caste 
and the “services have be orae stereotyped 
into so many r gid tastes Naturally they are 
jealous of their v«.ste l interests and are apt 
to fight tooth and nail against nay improve- 
ment or i inov ation w hah cl ishes therevv ith So 


for the services and ribt the 
the country In short the services have 
become an anomaly nay a glar ng anachronism 
A man brought up under the inelastic and hide- 
bound traditions of the service unconsciously 
imbibes all its pr* udices and is apt to become 
overbearing arrogant narrow m outlook and 
limited in his angle of vis on The service 
system will have a demoralising effect as far as 
the spirit of research is concerned The men vv ill 
have gorgeoijj^vistas of pay i ospccts and pro 
motion before them and the pushful and 
clamorous will try to gain the ear of the 
Heads of the service Under sich a regime 
I am afraid the spirit of research will not be 
properly fostered 

Again — 


The Edltorjs Apology. 


research institute in a backward Province, it 
vv il| be something like putting the cart before the 
horse Are people sufficiently advanced to profit 
b> or to utilise it? , 

One important point It apt to be ignored 
Ch emJ cal industries naturally advance pan 
/ >a sso with the scientific progress of the people. 
India is not like England where the people are 
P'-'icticahy on the s-tme }etel of en thsntiDto 
advancement and progress Bengal, Assam, 
b n rma, Orissa and Cliota Nagpur are not on 
the same intellectual level Now, how will aa 
*“ India chemical service benefit each of these 
” r< jvinces > One deplorable result will he that 
ths backward Provinces will not be able to 
,ug<uu — utl hsc lfs services but European and American 

Service' men are npt to be easy-going and **bloiters will thryp at the expense of the 
secure of drawing their monthly cheque, they P' ;plc-a contingency wEich thp Government of 
cannot be expected to solve an industrial pro lia itself deplores 
blcm with that degree of zest and enthusiasm 
nnd personal interest which a research chemist 
attached to an industry, 13 expected to bring to The Editor deeply regrets that for the 
binr upon tin. question “ r st time m its history the Modem Rerun 

..ssr •» •* ,«£■■ month a 

a groove und as it has no living touch with "^ntispicce The blocks Have long been 
nnv going Concern its way s degenerate into a re ady f he order to print them wtfs given 
dull dreary routine mechanically carried out A fit the proper time The firm w hich prints 

research chemist, who is m the service of oi,r „ , 

■oaustry » pot on hu mettk Ik nMur.ll, ‘‘ n F , S’ r '. n, ” d '?' 

expects a share in the profits or some sort of •« umes ■f 5 ' 31 our binder informed ns at 
royalty and he throws his whole heart mto the * P ni on 31st May, 1920, that -the 
work Whereas a rest arch chemist, who ism frontispiece had not been printed Alt 
the'service of Government, is part of a system t1i a f .. e c -> n . 40 

which not only makes havoc of originality, but . , , under the circumstances 13 

has a tendency to chill in tiativ e nnd resourceful '' P U “ IIS “ hvo coloured pictures in the 
ness In short work carried on through the. - xt U u '?) issue Thus, onx XKSvStK 
ngency of the service ’ converts its votaries into subscribers and cash purchasers of the 
lifeless machines The methods of su ch a J«!n e and July number 

ERRATA 

In the article on Francis Newman by $; H onnai>r»<tio 1 ^ ■ter 
top between the words “first duty to” and « the authority Ur “S if - ® ^ rom 

should be inerted 3 tuc authority of scripture” bon to 

P 575, 2nd column, in article Labour Orrih, sa t, n „ m-t, , , ,, V 

* ‘Second h , there ought not to be a great gulf, c tc ” the word sentence 

& . lC ’ the Wort ‘ not should be omitted 
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